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I.^ — On  Agricultural  Chemistry ^-^--especiaUy  in  relation  to  the 
Mineral  Theory  of  Baron  LieUg.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  of 
Rothamsted,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Britbh  Association  that  Pro- 
fessor liebig  in  the  year  1840  first  promulgated  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  and  however  much  some  may 
be  disposed  to  differ  frcmi  him  in  opinion  on  special  points  therein 
treated  of,  few  we  presume  will  deny  that  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  Professor  Liebig's  work  on  ^O^anic  Che- 
mistry in  its  relations  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology '  we  may 
date  a  spirit  of  investigation  into  Agricultural  Chemistry  such  as 
had  not  previously  been  manifested  in  this  country.  Indeed,  we 
conceive  that  in  looking  back  to  the  words  of  his  preface  in  1840, 
wherein  he  says,  "  I  sb^ll  be  happy  if  I  succeed  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  men  of  science  to  subjects  which  so  well  merit  to 
engage  their  talents  and  energies," — in  this  respect,  at  least. 
Professor  Liebig  must  feel  that  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
far  beyond  what  his  most  sanguine  expectation  could  at  the  time 
have  led  him  to  hope  for.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  however, 
that  with  the  progress  of  inquiry,  such  as  is  here  invited,  there 
should  not  result  from  time  to  time  some,  and  perhaps  material* 
modifications  on  questions  which  it  is  admitted  the  facts  already 
at  command  were  not  competent  satisfactorily  to  solve  ;  indeed, 
if  it  were  not  so,  if  no  further  facts  were  requisite,  and  the  views 
as  then  put  forth  were  all  and  in  their  manifold  detail  already 
fully  substantiated,  where  the  necessity  for  further  investigation 
of  the  subject?     Surely  it  would  be  labour  lost ! 

Professor  liebig  has  indeed  himself  contributed  to  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  subject,  in  the  several  succeeding  editions  of  his 
works;  and  adso  in  his  *  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  and  in  other 
publications ;  and  he  has,  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
second- mentioned  work,  namely,  his  ^  Letters  on  Chemistry,*  pub- 
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lished  only  in  May  last,  given  the  result  of  bis.  latest  researches 
in  agricultural  and  physiological  chemistry. 

Among  other  labowreis  in  this  important  field  of  investigation 
of  late  years  we  may  stale  that  one  of  ourselves  was  occupied 
several  years,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig's  work,  in  investigating  the  action  of  different  che- 
mical combinations  when  applied  as  manures  to  the  most  important 
crops  of  the  &nB;  and  that  sk\ce  tiie  year  1843  we  have  been 
conjointly  engaged  in  systematically  investigating  the  subject  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  a  more  extended  ^nse  than  that  alone 
implied  in  the  question  of  the  action  of  special  substances  as 
manures. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  results, 
and  also  of  information  derived  from  intelligent  agricultural 
firiends,  upon  every  variety  of  land  in  Great  Bntain,  has  forced 
upon  us  opinions  difierent  from  those  of  ProCessor  liebig  on  some 
important  points ;  and  more  especially  in  relation  to  his  so-called 
*^  Mineral  Theory,"  which  is  embodied  in  the  foUowiag  seat^nce^ 
to  be  found  at  page  211  of  the  third  edition  of  kis  woric  on  Agri- 
cnltural  Chemistry^  where  he  says  '*  Use  crops  on  a  field  dimifiisk 
or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diounutiim  or  iiicrea«e  of 
the  mineral  suhstaaces  conveyed  to  it  ta  laniire/* 

It  will  be  easily  conceived,  therefore.  Chat  it  wm  with  msoh 
interest  that  we  turned  to  those  pages^of  die  new  edition  of  Barott 
Liebig's  *  Letters/  which,  treat  of  the  food  of  piants,  in  order  !• 
ascertain  how  £sr  the  facts  of  the  last  few  years  had  tended  to 
alter  or  modify  his  views  on  paints  wfaorein  our  own  diifEered  from 
those  whdch  he  had  hith^to  pnUished. 

It  was  in  reierence  to  onr  opinions  im  the  views  of  Liebig»  as 
given  in  the  axiom  already  quoted,  that  Mr.  Pusey,  when  giving^ 
m  the  last  number  of  tfaw  Journal,  a  review  of  Om  progress  of 
agricidtnre  during  the  last  ei^  years^  called  attention  to  what  he 
regaroed  as  condnsive  evidence  against  those  views  in  some  of  oar 
results,  whidi  had  appeared  fiom  time  to  time  in  farmer  Nombers; 
and  it  is  in  rejdj  to  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Pusey  t^t  Professor 
Liebig  has  devoted  a  note  of  foor  or  five  dosely  printed  pages  in 
the  ^  Letters,*  just  published,  to  an  attadc  upon  onr  expertmenls 
and  opinions,  as  sei  for&  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  the  artaele  xefarred  tou 

Of  the  vast  unportance,  both  in  a  scienttfic  and  practical  point 
of  view,  of  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  here  at  issue,  «  jndginent 
may  be  formed  by  the  nanner  in  which  the  Professor  hinuelf 
s^aks  of  his  "  Mineral  Theory,"  in  the  new  e£tian  of  his  <  Let- 
ters/ Thus,  at  page  48S,  he  says  of  the  agriculiuiigts  of  England, 
that  ^^  sooner  or  later  they  must  see  that  in  this  so-called  ^  mitteral 
theory,'  in  its  development  and  ultimate  perfection^  lies  the  whole 
future  of  agricuhum.'* 
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The  inqK«rt—iCT  of  ^kmwnJqeei,  «ffsadh  Ugii  authwaty  «s  tiiat 
rfPmfiBHW  iidbip  faisaiif,  as  tfa«s  slaliDd,  wtfl^  we  truBf,  be  €oi»- 
sideMdIsnficieBtveBioiL  for  ftnngiiig  focfave  Ike  readers,  of  tb» 
JoutmbI  s  bntf  atatemenl  oC  the  epiinoHr  to  wbicb  mu  nHotti 
lnr«:  WL  ns;  Iraife  a^  Phifeawr  lieb^  Imt  aaid,.  ia  n^^ard  to^  our 
exprnmBmOm,  dMt  '^they  arr endcely  deiwid  a£ i^ilae,  a^lfae  foa»-^ 
jhii(ju  fbr  ^enecal  omaAxxammB  f  aoady  farther,  Unl  *^- wibh  a.  kaow^ 
ledge  of  •«■:  evpeoience  o£  the  effectaof  fadioiFaadlef  predactuMi 
on  the  large  nade,  it  requires  aM  dter  coaiege  dexsrod  £roiii  ibe 
erf  intiatmU  acqaakitaaee*  wi«h  the  eabjvet"  to>  make^  the 
fe  hare  deoe^  it.  nema  iocambcat  tm  vat  to  reeatt 
to  the  phuEt  and  object  of  Ae  experuneate  tboBsehoes^ 
betareeiiteripg  apoa.  Ae  camidenitniii  a£  tiurenha  which  they 
have  proeided* 

Looking  upon  the  subject  in-a  cbeimcal  point  of  niew  onCj,  it 
WDvU  seeiK  tbatoan  analyua  of  the  woA  upoa  whiek  crope  were  to 
be  ezperimenlalLy  giwwn,  as  w^l  aa  a  loiiawledge  ofi  the  coib|>o« 
siaioQ  af  tbe  crop^  should  be  the  first  point»  attaned^  with  the 
new  of  deciding ia  what  constituenls  tbeaeilwas:  de&eiisnt;:  and 
at  the  oonMDeaoeflRSit  of  oar  morr  systeaiatic^eourse  of  fiehl  cs«> 
perkneBta  the  importance  of  these  pooita  waa  careful^  oonsideped. 
When  wvvaflect,.  Inn^eTer,  that  aaaere  of  soiL  mac  inches  deep 
mmf  bn  eomputed  to  weigh  abbot  L,»i4,f)0e  Iba.  (thoof^h}  the  roots 
af  piaota  take  a  Bfiudi  wider  range  than  this) »  and:  takkigthe- one 
CDostitiieot  of  attonoiia  or  nstrc^en  as  ai»  iHustration)-  that  in  add* 
ing  ta  iMm>  mantitif  af  soil  &  quantity'  of  amrnonaeai  salt  con^ 
tainiBg  100  Iba,  a£  ammonni- — whtek  wisdtd  foe  aa  unusually 
heavy  and  ^vry  eiactiiro  dtiessing — we  should  only  increase  the 
per-aeniage  of  anwHmia;  in  the  soil  by  0-0007^  it  is  emkent  diat 
aur  metfaeds-ol  analysis  weuM  be  quite  ineompetent  to  appreeiate 
Ike  diffiarasBce  betnveen  the  soil  be^e  and  after  the  appiseation^< — 
that  is  to  say,  in  its  state  of  exhawlkinv  and  of  highly  prodnetive 
coodilion,  so  far  aa  tiiat  eonatitueBt  is  eoacemed  ;  and  from  our 
kaeirfedge  of  dieeftutsof  this  aubstanee  on  wheat,  we  ms^  con^ 
fdently  assert  that  the  quantify  ol  it  supposed  above  would  hare 
giae»  a  produer  at  least  dbuUe  that  of  the  umnanuied  land.  The 
santt  kaid  o€  argument  might,  indeed,  be  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  move  important  of  tbose  oonstitoenls  of  a  soil  whieb  are  found 
in  the  ashes  of  the  pfauita  grown  upon  it,  and  we  detennined* 
tkavefore,  t»  nsak  our  resaits:  in  another  manner*  ladeed,  the 
iniporfactioa  eC  out  knawkdge  of  the  pm)ducti«e  quality  of  a 
md,  aa  dervi^  from  iXB  peneeniage  eenipesstion>  has  been  amply 
pn^^ed  by  tiie  results:  of  anatysis  whieh  hare  been  pablisbad  dur^ 
mg  tie  lest  ten  years ;  and  in  corroborMon  vmneei  only  refer  to 
Ae  o|rinioas  of  Profeasav  Magnus  on  this  subyscl,  wbin  in  his 
capaotyof  chemist  US' the  ^  Landcs-Onkonomie  Koll^puns''  of 
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Prussia,  has  published  the  results  of  many  analyses  of  soils.  The 
truth  is,  that  little  is  as  yet  kuown  of  what  a  soil  mther  is  or  ought 
to  be,  ia  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
investigations  of  Professor  Mulder,  in  relation  to.  the  oi^;anic 
acids  found  in  soils,  and  of  Mr.  Way  and  others,  as  to  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  soils,  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  saline  substances  exposed  to  their  action  in  solution,  we 
may  at  least  anticipate  for  chemistry  that  she  will  ere  long  throw 
important  light  on  this  interesting  but  intricate  subject. 

In  our  field  experiments,  then,  we  have  been  satisfied  with  pre- 
serving specimens  of  the  soils  which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of 
4hem,  and  have  sought  to  ascertain  their  deBdency,  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  different  crops,  by  means  whidi  we  conceive  to 
be  not  only  far  more  manageable,  but  in  every  way  more  con- 
clusive and  satisfactory  in  their  result. 

To  illustrate — What  is  termed  a  rotation  of  crops  is  at  least  of 
:such  universality  in  the  farming  of  Great  Britain,  that  any  investi- 
gation in  relation  to  the  agriculture  of  that  country  may  safely  be 
grounded  on  the  supposition  of  its  adoption.  Let  us,  then,  direct 
attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  chief  features  of  rotation. 
What  is  called  a  ccurse  of  rotation  is  the  period  of  years  which 
includes  the  circle  of  all  the  different  crops  grown  in  that  rotation 
or  alternation.  The  crops  which  thus  succeed  each  other,  and 
constitute  a  rotation,  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  ;  but, 
whatever  course  be  adopted,  no  individual  crop  ^- wheat,  for 
example — is  grown  immediately  succeeding  one  of  the  .same  de- 
scription, but  it  is  sown  again  only  after  some  other  crops  have 
been  grown,  and  at  such  a  period  of  the  rotation,  indeed,  as  by 
experience  it  is  known  that  the  soil  will,  by  direct  manure  or 
other  means,  have  recovered  its  capability  of  producing  a  profit- 
able quantity  of  the  crop  in  question. 

On  carefully  considering  these  established  and  well-known  facts 
of  agriculture,  it  appeared  to  us*  that,  by  taking  soils  either  at  the 
end  of  the  rotation,  or  at  least  at  that  period  of  it  when  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  farming  farm-yard-manure  would  be  added 
before  any  further  crop  would  be  grown,  we  should  then  have 
the  soils  in  what  may  be  termed  a  normal,  or,  perhaps  better  stilly 
a  practically  and  agriculturally  exhausted  state. 

Now,  if  it  is  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer,  that  land 
of  any  given  quality  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  will  not 
when  in  this  condition  of  practical  exhaustion  yield  the  quantity 
he  usually  obtains  from  it  of  any  particular  crop,  but  that  after 
applying  farm-yard  manure  it  will  do  so,  it  is  evident  that  if 
we  supply  to  different  plots  of  this  exhausted  land  the  constituents 
of  farm-yard  manure,  both  individually  and  combined,   and  if 
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by  the  side  of  these  plots  we  also  grow  the  crop  both  without  ma- 
nure of  any  kind  ami  with  farm-jard-manure,  we  shall  have  ob- 
tained in  the  comparative  results  a  far  more  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question  as  to  what  constituents  were^  in  this  ordinary 
course  of  agriculture^  most  in  defect  in  respect  to  the  production 
of  the  particular  crop  experimented  upon,  than  any  analysis  of 
the  soil  could  have  given  us.  In  other  words,  we  should  have 
before  us  very  good  ground  for  deciding  to  which  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  farm -yard  manure  the  increased  produce  was 
mainly  due  on  the  plot  provided  with  it,  in  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular crop :  not  so,  however,  unless  the  soil  had  been  so  far 
exhausted  by  previous  cropping  as  to  be  considered  practically 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  that  crop  without  manure.  We  lay  parti- 
cular stress  on  this  exhaustion,  because  we  believe  that  the  vast 
discrepancy  in  the  comparative  results,  with  different  manures, 
by  different  experimenters,  arises  more  from  irregularity  in  what 
may  be  called  the  floating  capital  of  the  soil  than  from  irregu- 
larities in  the  original  character  of  the  soil  itself,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  unless  we  include  the  frequent  faulty  methods  of 
appUcatioD. 

It  is,  then,  by  this  synthetic  rather  than  by  the  analytic  me* 
thod  that  we  have  sought  our  results  ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
our  object  we  have  taken  Wheat  as  the  type  of  the  cereal  crops, 
Turmp9  as  the  type  of  the  root  cropsi  «nd  Bean$  as  the  representa- 
tive ot  the  L^^minous  com  crop,  since  these  most  frequently 
enter  into  rotation;  and  having  selected  for  each  of  these  a  field 
which,  agriculturally  considered,  was  exhausted^  we  have  grown 
the  same  description  of  crop  upon  the  same  land,  year  after  year, 
with  different  chemkal  manures,  and  in  each  case  with  one  plot  or 
more  continuously  unmanured,  and  one  supplied  every  year  with 
a  fair  quantity  of  farm-yard-manure. 

In  this  way  14  acres  have  been  devoted  to  the  continuous 
growth  of  Wheat  since  1843,  8  acres  to  the  continuous  growth  of 
Turnips  from  the  same  date,  and  5  to  6  acres  to  that  of  Leguminous 
com  crops  since  1847.  Besides  these  we  have  made  other  field 
experiments — amounting  in  each  year  to  from  SO  to  40  on  wheat, 
upwards  of  90  on  turnips,  and  20  to  30  on  beans — and  also 
some  on  the  growth  oi  Clover,  and  some  in  relation  to  the  che- 
mical circumstances  involved  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation, 
comprinng  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  and  Wheat,  grown  in  the 
order  in  whidi  they  are  here  stated. 

It  may  be  stated,  too,  that  in  addition  to  these  experiments  on 
wheat  and  the  other  crops  usually  grown  upon  the  farm  as  above 
referred  to,  we  have  for  several  years  been  much  occupied  also 
with  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  animals — ^viz.  Bullocks,  Sheep, 
and  Pigi^-fts  well  as  in  investigaung  the  functional  actions  of  the 
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growiag  pbnl  in  relation  to  ihe  aoti  Bad  itMomAim: ;  «d3  m  con- 
aexioA  with  eack  erf  ^Mae  aabjecte  mxmh  Mbonttorj  labMir  iMs 
tfonttantly  been  at  pvogvess. 

The  scope  and  dbject  o£  oar  imiestigation  has  baen  liMrelbre  to 
csamoie^  in  the  field,  ike  ieeding-skcd,  aad  the  btbaratoiy,  into 
*he  chemical  ctnnnnfltuices  oeta»ctod  with  the  agrioaltare  af 
<7real  Boritaia  an  its  ionr  main  ifeatunes;  namely — 

First,  the  "production  of  the  Cereal  grain  crops  i 
Secondly,  that  of  Root  crops ; 

Thirdly,  that  of  the  Leguminous  com  and  Fodder  crops;  and 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  consumption  of  food  on  &e 
ferm  for  its  double  produce  of  Meat  and  Manure. 

So  jnudi  then  far  ifae  talaaiiale  and  gensiml  frfan  of  tiw  ejqptai- 
aaents  theBBadmes,  and  we  now  prapoae  to  caU  attention  to  some 
of  the  resohs  which  they  hare  afiiMided  ns^ 

Hitherto  only  part  of  the  reaiiUs  of  the  wheat  expenmenli  af 
the  hanrests  of  lS44,  1845,  andi  1846,  and  d  these  aeaaons  oiriy, 
bave  bees  paUisbed;  .Ihase  on  taraips,  t>iily  for  the  seuoRS 
1843,  1844,  and  1845 ;  those  on  the  leguminous  crops  lait  at  ali 
as  yet;  oad  thoaean  fiseding,  oaly  asiar  as  afaeep  areooncemed, 
and  chiefly  teo  aa  relation  to  the  one  poktt  ttily  <if  she  tncveaaa 
of  Iwe  toeight  obtaiaed  fcoaa  a  ffivea  ifsaalky  <of  iiQDd,>or  its  ^xm^ 
atitaeata.  Of  the  lahonaiory  Tesahs  bat  few  faasne  been  giaen 
in  relation  to  any  aoe  of  ihese  hraaohes  up  to  tiie  present  tiaie. 
The  YOt  accamicdaliQn  of  sesait%  indeed,  will  neoesaanly  atiil 
f vrdier  postpone  tibe  pnUicabsn  of  ibem  in  aasy  extended  farm  ; 
and  hence  it  seems  t&a  more  daauraya  to  take  adtrantage  of  ikut 
present  oppetiftunity  k>  attempt  to  ioriag  together  into  oae  view 
aome  of  tbe  general  iadicstieas  which  hare  heen  anaaed  at  in 
relation  to  a  few  of  the  more  isaportant  points. 

Woth  this  liev,  it  is  loithe  field  experaaMats-on  wheat  that  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  oar  attention  on  ihis  oocaaion  ;  br  whea^ 
which  constitutes  the  principal  food  4>f  onr  popalatian,  is  atith  Ae 
farmer  the  saoat  mmortant  crop  in  his  rotation,  all  atheia  heing 
eoiMidered  move  or  leas  sahaervient  to  it;  aad  ii  is,  ^oo^  in  refar* 
ence  to  the  production  of  this  crop  ia  agricuiturair  qoaatity  that 
4he  ndneral  theory  of  Baron  Liebtg  is  perhapa  more  pnoetto 
nendy  at  fault  than  in  that  of  aay  other. 

It  is  trae  that,  in  the  case  of  Tegetation  in  a  n&tiiw  soH,  nn- 
aided  by  art,  the  mineral  constitneats  of  the  plattte  being  finr* 
nished  firom  the  scil,  the  atmosphere  b  found  to  In  a  njgfidieni 
sonice  of  the  intTOgen  and  carbon ;  and  it  as  (the  suppoaitinn 
that  ^ese  circnmstanoes  of  $wiimyti  vafttati^m  ^ply  etjaally 
to  the  vasioos  scraps  when  grown  tmAr  ^tsktaa^toa  Ant  has 
led  Baron  liefaig  to  snggeat  that»  if  by  artiAcial  meaas  ^wn 
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accomulate  within  the  soil  itself  a  sufficiently  liberal  supply  of 
those  constituents  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant-^essentialljr 
soil  constitaents,  we  shall  by  this  means  be  able  in  all  cases  to 
iacroase  iheroby  the  assimilation  ef  the  yagetable  or  ftimotphfic 
constituents  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes.  But 
agriculture  is  itself  aa  artificial  process ;  and  it  will  be  found  that, 
as  regards  the  production  of  wheat  more  especially^  it  is  only 
by  the  accumulaiioB  within  the  soil  itself  of  nitrogen^  naturally 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  rather  than  of  the  peculiarly  soil- 
constituents,  that  our  crops  of  it  can  be  increased.  Mineral  sub- 
stances will  indeed  materially  develop  the  aceoflanlation  of 
vegetable  or  atmospheric  constituents  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
crops  of  rotation ;  and  it  is  thus  chiefly  that  these  crops  become 
sobsenrient  to  the  growth  of  the  ceveal  grains  ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  the  constituents,  as  found  coUeetively  in  the  ashes  of 
the  flants  to  be  groum,  that  are  the  most  efficient  in  this  respect ; 
nor  can  the  demand  which  we  find  thus  made  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  agricultural  qtiantitt/  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
idea  of  supplying  the  actual  constituents  of  the  crop.  It  would 
seem,  therefore^  that  we  can  only  arrive  at  correct  ideas  in  agri- 
cukore  by  a  dose  examination  of  the  actual  circumstances  of 
growth  of  each  particular  crop  when  grown  under  cultivation. 
We  DOW  tara  to  the  considsration  of  our  experiments  upon  this 
subject. 

It  nas  been  satd  tnat  all  ttie  experunental  tielus  were*  selectecl 
when  they  were  in  a  state  of  agricultural  exhaustion.  The  wheat- 
field,  however,  after  having  been  manured  in  the  usual  way  for 
tamips  at  the  casnuneneemenl  of  the  previous  rotation*  had  then 
grown  faairley^  psas>  wheat»  and  oats»  without  any  furdier  maaur^ 
iog;  so  that  when  taken  for  experiment  in  1844,  it  was^  asagrain- 
produeer^  eansiJUfsbly  moie  exhausted  thaa  woukl  ordinarily  be 
the  case.  It  was^  tbmfwe,  in  a  most  fawMirable  condition  for  the 
parpoaes  of  our  eoiperioMnt. 

In  the  first  experimental  sesaoa»  the  field  of  I4acreswas  divided 
into  about  20  plots,  and  it  was  by  the  mineral  theory  that  we  were 
mainly  guided  iu  the  selection  of  manures;  mineral  manures  were 
thenfore  employed  in  the  majority  of  cases*  Jaunonia,  on  the 
other  haod,  being  then  considered  as  of  less  importance,  was  used 
in  a  few  instances  only,  and  in  these  in  very  insigpiificant  quantities. 
B^ie-cake,  as  being  a  well-recognised  manure,  and  calculated  to 
snpply — besides  some  minerals  and  nitrogen — a  certain  quantity 
of  cori^iiiaceotis  substance  in  which  both  corn  and  straw  so  much 
aboand,  was  alsa  added  to  one  or  two  of  the  plots.. 

The  results  of  this  first  season  (1844)  having  already  been 
pretty  fully  detailed  in  this  Journal,  we  can  only  give  a  summary 
of  them  lA  thif  j^aca  :«— 
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Harvest  1844. 


Table  I.* 

Summary.    (See  first  section  of  diagram  I., 
opposite  p.  14.) 


. 

DnnedGgni 

Total 

RtTMV 

D6KripU<m  of  the  M«imz«s. 

per  Acre, 
inBoAels 

Com 
per  Acf«, 

per  Acre, 
in  lbs. 

and  Pecks. 

^Ibs. 

buh. 

peeks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Plot  3.  UDmanured         •         •         •         .         . 

16 

0 

923 

1U20     . 

, ,    2.  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure 

22 

0 

1276 

I476 

, ,   4.  The  ashes  of  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure. 

16 

0 

888 

1104 

,  y   8.  MiMimam  produce  of  9  plots  with  artificial 

mineral  mamires :— * 

Superphosphate  lime  350  lbs. 
Phosphate  of  potass     364  lbs. . 

16 

1 

980 

1160 

, ,  15.  Maximum  produce  of  9  plots  with  artificial 

mineral  manures: — 

Superphosphate  lime  350  lbs. 
Pliosphate  magnesia    168  lbs. 

17 

3t 

1096 

1240 

Biospbate  potass         150  lbs. 

SiUcate  potass              112  lbs. 
Mean  of  the  9  plots  with  artificial  mineral  manures 

16 

3f 

1009 

1155 

Mean  of  3  plots  with  mineral  manures  and  65  lbs.' 
each  of  sulphate  ammonia    •         .                  • . 

21 

0 

1275 

1423 

Mean  of  2  plots  with  mineral  manures  and  150  lbs. 
and  300  lbs.  of  rape-cake  respectively      . 

18 

If 

1078 

1201 

Plot  18.  With  complex  mineral  manure,  65  lbs. 

of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  150  lbs.  of  rmpe- 

22 

H 

1368 

1768 

cake 

The  indications  of  the  table  are  seen  to  be  most  conclosive,  as 
showing  what  was  the  character  of  the  exhaustion  which  had  been 
induced  by  the  previous  heavy  cropping,  and  what,  therefore^ 
should  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  supply  in  a  rational  system 
of  manuring.  If  the  exhaustion  had  been  connected  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  mineral  constituents,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
that  by  some  one  at  least  of  the  nine  mineral  conditions — sup- 
plying in  some  cases  an  abundance  of  every  mineral  constituent 
which  the  plant  could  require — this  deficiency  would  have  been 
made  up ;  but  it  was  not  so. 

*  It  shouM  be  stated  that  the  terms  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Phoaphate  of  Potasi^ 
Phosphate  of  Soda,  and  Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  as  used  in  this  and  the  following 
Tables,  and  by  which  it  is  convenient  to  designate  the  manures,  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  representing  the  chemical  substances  bearing  those  names.  They  were 
ibrmed  by  acting  upon  burnt  booe-dust  by  means .  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  alkaline  salts  and  the  magnesian  one  by  neutralising 
the  compound  thus  obtained  by  means  of  cheap  preparations  of  the  respective  bases, 
^e  Silicate  of  Potass  was  manufactured  at  a  glass-house  by  fusing  equal  parts  of 
pearlash  and  sand— a  transparent  glass,  slightly  deUqoescent  in  the  air.- was  the  result. 
It  was  ground  to  powder  under  edge-stones.  The  Sulphate  and  the  Muriate  of  Am- 
monia were  such  as  are  tisually  sold  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  and  it  may  be  esti- 
mated that  one  hundredweight  of  them  respectively  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  the  pure 
ciyitalliied  salt.   The  sulphuric  acid  used  was  of  the  ^peeiflc  gravity  of  about  1  *7. 
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Thus,  takini^  the  oolamn  of  bushels  per  acre  as  given  in  this 
summary,  as  our  guide,  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  we  have  without 
manure  only  16  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  we  have  by  farm-yard 
manure  22  bushels.  The  ashes  of  farm-yard  manure  give,  how- 
ever, no  increase  whatever  over  the  nnmanured  plot.  Again,  out 
of  the  9  plots  supplied  with  artificial  mineral  manures,  we  have 
in  no  case  an*  increase  of  2  bushels  by  this  means ;  the  produce  of 
the  average  of  the  9*  being  not  quite  17  bushels.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  addition  to  some  of  these  purely  mineral 
manures  of  65  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia — a  very  small  dressing 
of  that  substance,  and  containing  only  about  14  lbs.  of  ammonia 
— has  given  us  an  average  produce  of  21  bushels.  An  insignifi- 
caint  addition  of  rape-cdce  too^  to  manures  otherwise  ineffective^ 
has  given  us  about  18^  bushels ;  and  when,  as  in  plot  18,  we  have 
added  to  the  inefficient  mineral  manures  65  lbs.  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  a  little  rape-cake  also,  we  have  a  produce  greater  than 
bj  the  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure. 

The  quantities  of  rape- cake  used  were  small,  and  the  increase 
attributable  to  it  also  small,  but  it  nevertheless  was  much  what 
we  should  expect  when  compared  with  that  from  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  if,  as  we  believe  is  the  case,  the  effect  of  rape-cake  on  grain- 
crops  is  due  to.  the  nitrc^en  it  contains. 

Indeed,  the  coincidence  in  the  slight  or  non-efiGect  throughout 
the  mineral  series  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  miurked  and  nearly 
uniform  result  of  the  nitrogenous  supply  on  the  other,  was  most 
striking  in  the  first  year's  experimental  produce,  and  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  g^ve  to  nitrogenous  manures  in  the  second  season  even 
greater  prominence  than  we  had  done  to  minerals  in  the  previous 
one.  This  is  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  to  be  r^pretted,  as  had 
we  kept  s  series  of  plots  for  some  years  continuously  under 
minerals  alone,  the  evidence,  though  at  present  sufficiently  con- 
dosive,  would  have  carried  with  it  somewhat  more  of  systematio 
proof. 

In  Table  II.  (see  following  page)  we  have  given  a  few  results 
sdected  from  those  obtained  at  Uie  harvest  <^  1845,  the  second 
of  the  experimental  series.  By  the  table  it  is  seen  that  we  have, 
at  the  harvest  of  1845,  a  produce  of  rather  more  than  23  bushels 
without  manure  of  any  kind,  instead  of  only  16  as  in  1844;  and 
in  like  manner  the  farm-yard  manure  gives  32  bushels  in  1845, 
•ad  only  22  in  1844.  We  have  shown  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Journal  how  cleariy  these  differences  can  be  traced  to  varia- 
tions in  the  climatic  character  of  the  season,  but  this  is  not  die 
point  under  consideration  just  now. 

We  assume,  then,  23  bushels  or  thereabouts  to  be  the  standard 
produce  of  the  woiX  and  season,  without  manure,  during  this  second 
experimoital  year ;  and  as  part  of  plot  5  (previously  manured 
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Take  II. 

Harvest  1845.    Selected  Results.    (See  second  section  of  diagram  I., 
opposite  p.  14.) 


ThmApdaamA  QwBtitfii«rih«  Um 


%lftitkfin. 


per  Acre, 
in  Puneie 
and  Peckc. 


Com 
per  Aere, 


in  lb*. 


£MioQl. 

Plot  3»  No  manure 
, ,    3.  14  toni  of  ftrm-yard  manure  • 


23 
82 


3. 

, ,   So.  No  maoure        •         •         •        .         •       22      1^ 
,9    56.  Top-dressed  wi&  252  lbs.  of  caitoiiate| 

ammoma  ^4issolv«d),  at  3  limes^  dap-V     99      Jf 
iogtheqwiag         *        •        •        J 

Section  3. 

Q  jSulphate  of  ammonia  168  lbs.  Uop>dressed\  «|^  |i 

*•      •  IMoriate  of  ammoma  16§  lbs.  f   at  onoe    f|  **  ** 

in  (Sulphateof8BUBOii»16dlfas.)top4besssd)!  ^,  o, 

"  *"-lMuriat»ofammflniAlfi8Uit.Jai4timetr  ^*  ^ 


1441 
1967 


1431 
1730 

2131 
1980 


2712 
3915 


2684 
»»9 

40i8 
4266 


with  superphosphate  of  liioe)^  aad  whkii  is  now^  alsa>  witfaovt 
BMuanve,  gives  ratfier  more  tfaan  23j^  bushel*  of  dressed  dNro,  the 
correotttcss  of  the  result  of  plot  8^  tlie  permanently  unmanimd 
plot,  is  thereby  fully  ooci6nnad. 

This  plot  No.  d»  jHwnrioQsly  twMlttrds  of  an  aere>  wm,  m  Ham 
seoond  year,  divided  iatatvuo  eqoal  portaons;  one  of  these  ('^  ^ot 
5a '')  beanf ,  aa  just  said,  nnmanoaed,  and  Ife  other  (''iricit  &6  '^) 
having  snpplied  to  it  m  aalntion,  by  top  diassings  dnring  iim 
qmng,  tiie  nrndicmal  emrimiai90famm9mm,  at  the  rate  ^  ^Slba. 
per  acre :  and  it  is  seen  tiiat  wm  have,  by  thia  pore  bnt  h%Uji 
volatile  ammoniacal  sak  alone,  the  pnidace  taiaed  from  24^ 
bushels  to  very  nearly  27  busheb  1 

In  the  next  sectbn  of  the  taUe  ase  given  the  resulta  of  plots  9 
and' 10,  the  former  of  wfaidi  had  in  the  previons  year  been  manured 
by  superpboepittte  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  snlf^aite  of 
ammonia,  and  the  latter  by  sttperpbosphate  of  lime  and  sykato 
of  i>otass.  To  each  of  these  plots  H  cwt.  of  svdphate  and 
Ucwt.  of  muriate  of  amnK>nia  wnne  now  sofplied.  Upon  |dot  9 
the  whole  of  the  manure  waa  top^essed,  mi  anoBt  early  in  tlm 
spring;  but  on  plot  10  the  salts  wore  pat  on  at  four  successiae 
periods.  The  produee  obtained  by  these  salta  of  amnKmia  akaae 
is  33  bushels  and  three-eighths,  when  sown  all  at  once,  and  nearly 
33  bushels  when  sown  at  four  (bferent  times^— quantities  which 
amount  to  about  10  bushels  per  aora  move  thaa  wus>  obtaiwrd 
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withoat  manure.  In  the  cave  <rf  Ne.  9,  indeed,  the  produce  ex- 
ceeds hy  li  bnshel  thatf^ven  by  iarm-jard jnanuref  aad  in^at 
of  No.  10  it  is  all  but  idemiaJl  with  it.  And  if  we  take  the 
weiglita  or  "total  com>  intteaa  of  the  tncosttfT  of  the  dfCMCu  com^ 
to  which  hcUer  we  chiefly  refer,  merely  as  a  standard  more  con« 
▼entionaHy  miderslood,  No.  10,  by  ammonia  only,  has  given  both 
mxae  com  and  more  .straw  than  the  iarm-yard  manure^  Kith  all 
its  minerals  andl  earbeimceous  substance. 

Let  US  see  whether  this  almost  specific  effect  of  nitrogen,  in 
rettoriag,  for  the  reproduction  of  com,  a  com-exhatrsted  soil,  is 
borne  oat  by  the  results  of  succeeding  years. 

In  relation  to  the  third  experimental  year  ^('harvest  1846),  we 
have  already  gi^oi  in  a  tabular  form  in  our  former  article  aaost  of 
thefesnlta;  but  for  want  of  time  and  space  the  aUtegtioaof  the 
reader  was  specially  called  to  one  or  two  of  them  only.  We  shall, 
therefore,  on  tins  occasion  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  those  not 
pTerionsly  discussed ;  and  we  should  have  onutted  all  reference  to 
the  iresalts  obtained  with  the  wheat  maamme^  of  Professor  Liebig, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention,  had  not  the  Professor, 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  '  Letters,'  whilst  fully  admitting  the 
fsilare  of  the  manure-* the  composition  of  wbich^  to  iise  his  own 
words  when  commenting  npan  ii,  ''looald  he  nosacnet,  aiaceevery 
plant  showed  by  its  -ashes  the  dne  preporttmi  of  the  constitu- 
ents essential  to  its  growth "  (page  482), — not  ^expressed  any 
doubt  as  to  the  prindpte  involved  in  such  a  manure,  imt,  on  the 
dher  haad,  implied  that  the  faitare  was  doe  t»  a  yet  imperfect 
knowledgeof  lihe  meehaaioal  form  andcbemioal  qnatities  t«eqwired. 
ta  be  given  to  Ae  aeocMary  oanslitaents  in  ordber  to  ^  them  (ot 
ikmr  iwc^tian  and  nutritiive  aoiien  oo  the  fiant,  vafher  lAan  ta 
aoy  falfoc^  im  the  theory  whkAi  w«uld  TeoeaMne«d  to^Mfaetacal 
agricukare  die  supply  by  avlifioiid  iraans  -of  theooMtftoenU  ^ 
Ifat  ashea  of  phmts  as  aronaces. 

Weda  not  mean  toas^  that  Liebig'a  mamnre  was  net  at  faalt  as 
t»  its  tnechaimrai  farm  and  -cfaeaaical  equalities,  and  fi'om  their 
yUAo^f  tbeaame  might,  perhaps,  be  said  of  all  the  mineral  mix- 
tares  eoiployed  im  oar  eKperimewts.  We  moat  be  earefofl,  how- 
eter,  aot  to  rtfly  upon  an  argnmant'Of  this  kind  wiAoat  sufficient 
gvoiKid,  for  it  must  he  observed  that  in  this  way  «very  negaifve 
vtsahof  ecperiment  whatever  might  befaidd  asahowing  i^oMnag, 
aai  indeed  thut  every  pesitive^one was^nally  iktle  to  be  trusleA; 
f»  it  asig4it  be  eaid  ^t  -had  we  managed  better,  die  one  wMch  is 
now  negative  might  have  been  the  moit  saeOMsftd,  and  Aas  ex- 
perinwDta  of  any  kind  wonM  be«t«n  end,  and  useless. 

But  to  retfam  to  iftie  eapenmetfts.  Thefclkwiag  table  gives 
our  selection  of  the  results  of  the  third  seasloa,  10t6-2 — 
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Tablb  m. 

Harvest  1846.    Selected  Results.    (See  third  section  of  diagram  I., 
oppoate  p.  14.) 

DMGription  and  Qtuntitiea  of  the  Maauras  per  Aae. 

DievedCorn 

per  Acre. 
inBttshelt 
and  Pecks. 

Total 

Com 

per  Acre, 

in  lbs. 

Stww 

per  Acre. 

inlbe. 

Section  1. 

badu  peeks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Plot  3.  No  manare 

, ,    2.  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manare 

17      3f 
27       O} 

1207- 
1826 

i5ia 

2454 

Section  2. 

,»   lOo.  Solpbate  of  ammonia  224  lU.      • 

17      2J 
27      H 

1216 
1860 

1455 
2244 

Section  3. 

, ,    5a^,  Ath  of  3  loada  of  wheat  straw 
'  ,  f    5a*.  Ash  of  3  loads  of  wheat  straw,  and  toi)-) 
drened  with  224  lbs.  of  iolpbate  of 
ammonia       •         •         •         •         • 

19      OJ 
27      0 

•  • 

•  • 

1541 
2309 

Section  4. 

'  9 ,    6a,  Liebig*8  wheat  manure  448  lbs.      •         • 

•  , ,   66.  Liebig's  wheat   manure    448  Ibt.,  with 

112  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate 

of  ammonia  •         •         •         •         • 

20      1) 
29      0} 

1400 
1967 

1676 
2571 

At  this  third  experimental  harvest  we  have  on  the  continuoudy 
unmanured  plot,  namely^  No.  3,  not  quite  18  bushels  of  dressed 
com,  as  the  normal  produce  of  the  season ;  and  by  its  side  we 
have  on  plot  10&>— comprising  one-half  of  the  plot  10  of  the  pre- 
vious years,  and  so  highly  manured  by  ammoniacal  salts  in  1845^ 
but  now  unmanured, — 'rather  more  than  17i  bushels.  The  near 
approach^  again,  to  identity  of  result  from  the  two  unmanured 
plots,  at  once  gives  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments, 
and  shows  us  how  effectually  the  preceding  crop  had,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  reduced  the  plots,  previoudy  so  differently  cir* 
cumstanced  both  as  to  manure  and  produce,  to  something  like  an 
uniform  standard  as  r^;ards  their  grain-producing  qualities.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  particularly  odling  attenti^:i  to  these 
coincidences  in  the  amount  of  produce  in  the  two  unmanured 
plots  of  the  different  years,  because  it  has  been  objected  against 
our  experiments,  as  already  published,  that  oonfirmaticm  was 
wanting  as  to  the  natural  yield  of  soil  and  season. 

Plot  2  has,  as  before,  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  the 
produce  is  27i  bushels,  or  between  9  and  10  bushels  more  than 
without  manure  of  any  kind. 

On  plot  10a,  which  in  the  previous  year  gave  by  ammoniacal 
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salts  alone  a  produce  equal  to  that  of  the  farm-yard  manure,  we 
have  again  a  similar  result:  for  2cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
has  now  given  1850  lbs.  of  total  corn,  instead  of  1826  lbs.,  which  is 
the  produce  on  plot  2.  The  straw  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
slightly  heavier  than  that  by  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

Again,  plot  5a,  which  was  in  the  previous  season  unmanured^ 
was  now  subdivided :  on  one  half  of  it  (namely,  5a*)  we  have  the 
ashes  of  wheat-straw  alone,  by  which  there  is  an  increase  of  rather 
more  than  1  bushel  per  acre  of  dressed  corn ;  on  the  other  half 
(or  5a*)  we  have,  besides  the  straw  ashes,  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  put  on  as  a  top-dres^ng :  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia have,  in  this  case^  only  increased  the  produce  beyond  that 
of  5a^  by  7i  bushels  of  corn  and  768  lbs.  of  straw,  instead  of  by 
9i  bushels  of  com  and  789  lbs.  of  straw,  which  was  the  increase 
obtained  by  the  same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salt  on  10a>  as  com- 
pared with  106.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  former 
case  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  top-dressed,  but  in  the  latter  they 
were  drilled  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed ;  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1845  the  result  was  better  as  to  com  on  plot  9, 
where  the  salts  were  sown  earlier,  than  on  plot  10,  where  the  top- 
dressing  extended  far  into  the  spring.   We  have  had  several  direct 
instances  of  this  kind  in  our  experience,  and  we  would  give  it  as  a 
suggestion,  in  most  cases  applicable,  that  manures  for  wheat,  and 
especially  ammoniacal  ones,  should  be  applied  before  or  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  sown ;  for,  although  the  apparent  luxuriance  of 
the  crop  is   greater,  and   the  produce  of  straw  really  heavier, 
by  spring  rather  than  autumn  sowings  of  Peruvian  guano  and 
other  ammoniacal  manures,  yet  we  believe  that  that  of  the  com 
will  not  be  increased  in  an  equivalent  degree.     Indeed,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  crop  undoubtedly  depends  very  materially  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  underground  growth  during  the  winter  months ;  and 
this  again,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  quantity  of  available 
nitrc^enous  constituents  within  the  soil,  without  a  liberal  provi- 
sion of  which,  the  range  of  the  fibrous  feeders  of  the  plant  will  not 
be  such,  as  to  take  up  the  minerals  which  the  soil  is  competent  to 
supply,  and  in  such  quantity  as  will  be  required  during  the  after 
progress  of  the  plant  for  its  healthy  and  favourable  growth. 

The  next  result  to  be  noticed  is  that  obtained  on  plot  6,  now 
also  divided  into  two  equal  portions  designated  respectively  6a 
and  6i.  Plot  No.  6  had  for  the  crop  of  1 844  superphosphate  of  lime 
sod  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  manure,  and  for  that  of  1845 
superphosphate  of  lime,  rape-cake,  and  ammoniacal  salts.  For 
this,  the  third  experimental  season,  it  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
the  wheat  manure  manufactured  under  the  sanction  of  Professor 
Liebig,  and  patented  in  this  country. 
Upon  plot  6aj  4  cwts.  per  acre  of  the  patent  wheat- manure  were 
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ttded;  w%klk  g«re  30$  btis&elf»  or  tatlMr  dwve  Itea  2  &ttAc4s 
beyond  thepvedace  of  tho- tmmamired  plot;  b«i  as  the  maiiiive 
eoatained,  besideB  the  mhierahi  peeuKar  to*  it,  jome  nitrogeiMMiB 
compotrnds^  giving  offa  rery  perceptible  odoar  of  anmoaria,  some, 
at  least,  of  the  inef eaaa  wootd  b#  dtfe  lo  that  gobitattce.  Om 
plefSt^  however,  tiie  farther  adiitioa  of  lowt^-each  of  wtftate 
and  moriaie  of  anmiowia  lo  thiti  tcHndked  '*  Miaeral  Manure^" 
gives  a  produce  of  29}  bcnhels.  In  other  woich^  th«  ad<£t»oii^  of 
Mnmoniacal  salt  to  Lieb^s  mineral  asaniire  haa  iacteased  t]|« 
prodnee  by  v^ry  nearly  9  biisheh  per  acre  beyond  that  of  Ae 
mineral  manure  alone,  ni^ilst  the  interease  obtained  error  the 
unmannred  ptot,  hgr  14  tons  of  ieffm-yapd  manure,  was  only 
9}  bnslMilts! 

ff^  then,  the  ^  metchanieal  form  and  ebemicsl  qualities^  of 
the  so^call^  ''ACnerat  ManuM^'*  were  al  faaU,  4be  aalpliiiSe  of 
ammonia  baa,  at  least,  compeosaited  for  the  defect ;  and  ew» 
supposing  a  mineral  manure,  fomided'  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  p^tit,  be  still  the  great  deside* 
ratom,  the  fhrmer  may  rest  contented,  meanwhile,  that  he  has  in 
ammonia,  supplied  to  him  by  Peruvian  guano,  by  ammommcal 
salts^  and  by  odier  sources,  so  good  a  substitule. 

In  Table  IV.  are  one  or  two  of  the  results  of  the  harvest  of 
1847,  which  bear  upon*  onr  question. 


Harvest  1847. 


Tabes  IV. 

Selected  Results.    (See  fourth  section  of  diagram  I. 
opposite  p.  14.) 


Beietlptlon  and  Qau&tittet  of  the  Ifiurarar  per  Acre., 

DreaeaConi 
IwAofv, 

in  BuaheU 

•DdBMftft 

Tot«r 

Cftm 

perAere, 

inU& 

SUftw 

p«Aers, 

iaU» 

Section  1. 

Plot  3.  NomenuM..        •         •         »        •         • 

, ,,  2.  14  toot  of  fvm-yaid  mannre  .         •        • 

, ,    9aK  1  ton  of  Rice 

o  -  f  Sulphate  of  ammonia  150  Iba.  V 
,,   »<^-\  ifuriatrof  ammonia  ISOlbfc  /    * 

» »    ''"'•1  Muriate  of  ammonia.  150  lbs.  /    * 

bush.   pedu. 

29      3| 

22      3 
26      2 

26      0 

isai 

lb.. 

19S8 

362S 

The  prodoce  of  the  condnooaslj  unmsHored  pioc  is  now  seen 
to  be  ahnosi  17  boahek  of  dressed  corn^  and  that  of  the  |^ot  wkh 
farm-yard  mamire  nearly  30'  b«sbele» 

Plots  9a  and  9b,  the  former  of  which  had' in  the  preiiotts  sea- 
son 4cwtiw  of  rape-cakoy.  and  the  latter  4cwts.  of  rape-ealDe  and 
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2  cwts.  oT  sulphate  of  ammonia^  with  no  direct  mineral  manure  in 
either  case  since  the  first  season  of  1844,  were  in  this,  the  fourth 
season,  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  some  substance  rich  in  carbon  (but 
not  so  either  in  nitrogen  or  in  mineral  matter),  by  the  side  of  pure 
nitrogenous  supply*  Thus  one  half  of  9a  (9a^)  was  manured 
with  ffr&und  rice,  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  to  the  acre.  The  other  half 
of  9ki  (9a*)  bad  150  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  150  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  ;  as  also  had  96.  The  ejSect  of  Uie  1  ton  of  rice  is  to 
give  22f  busbels  of  dressed  corn,  or  only  6  bushels  more  than  the 
unaMimred  plot;  whilst  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  9a'  and  96  gave 
respectiTely  26j^  and  26  bushels.  That  is  to  say,  with  a  dmer- 
ence  of  only  half  a  bushel  in  the  two  cases  with  ammoniacal  salts, 
an  average  is  obtained  of  9^  bushels  more  than  cm  the  unmanured 
plot. 

It  surely  is  needless  to  attempt  further  to  justify,  by  the  results 
of  individual  years,  our  assertion,  that  in  practical  agriculture 
nitrogenous  manures  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 
We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  pait  of  our  subject  by  directing 
attention  to  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  plots  throughout  the  entire 
series  of  years  up  to  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  unmanured  plot  during  the  same  period. 

The  six  next  tables  which  follow  (numbered  V.  to  X.  indu&ve) 
give  the  results  of  6  of  the  plots  thus  compared  with  the  umna- 
nured  one ;  and  in  Table  XI.  we  have  the  results  of  all  those  plots 
brought  together  in  one  view. 


TlBLB  V. 
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In  Table  V.  we  ba^  eompaced  togistber  tbe  produce  of  the 
unmaQured  plot  with  thai  o^  Plot  lOo,  which,  eiicepting  in 
1844,  when  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ailicale  ef  potass  were 
used  (giving,  hewever,  less  than  one  bushel  of  iucrease),  was 
maeured  in  every  suceeetKog  seaseo  by  anaioniaeal  saltsi  alooew 

It  ia  a  remarkable  (act  that  from  Plot  3  (the  uamanured  one)> 
of  this  previously  unusually  corn-exhausted  soil,  we  have  carried 
froB  the  land  seven  successive  crops  of  wheatgrain,  and  of  strawv 
without  any  manure  whatever;,  and  that  under  this  treatment 
there  are,  at  present,  no  signs  of  diminished  fertility ;  for  tbe 
average  of  tbe  seven  seasons  coUeotlvely  is  about  17^  bushels  of 
diQessed  corn,  and  about  16  cwt8»  of  straw,,  or  more  than  was  o)>> 
tuned  in  tbe  first  experimental  year.  Indeed,  there  i>  littlie 
doubt  that  upon  a  soil  of  any  given  quality  the  produce  will  only 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the  variations  of  this 
seasons,  which  must  materially  aflTeot  the  amount  of  ammoma 
available  from  natural  sources ;  and  upon  this  again  depends  the 
assimilation  of  other  oonstituents,  which  in  the  case  of  our  experi- 
ments were  proved  to  have  existed  in  ample  relative  quantity 
within  the  t^mAi  of  the  plant.  Thua,  the  results  of  Plot  lOa,  aa 
seen  in  the  2nd  column  of  the  table,  are  alone  sufBcient  ta  shon 
that,  whatever  the  deprivation  by  the  previous  cropping,  the 
soil  still  contained,  rehUively  to  the  ammdnia  available  frim  natural 
99iiTce$,  an  Bxcnsa  oi  the  necessary  mineral  oonstituenta  We 
shall  presendy  show  that  this  must  be  tbe  condition  of  most  if  net 
all  cultivated  land,  where  ffrain  and  nmd  constitute-^as  they  do^ 
as  the  rule,  in  Great  Britain — almost  the  exclusive  exports  from 
the  farm ;  tbe  straw  of  the  grain  and  the  eaccrements  of  the  animaU 
fed  upon  tbe  farm»  finding  thenr  way  into  the  home  naoures^ 
and  eventually  back  again  to  the  fields  from  whence  they  came. 

But  we  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all  soib  will  yield 
oontianonsly  17 i^  bushels  of  grain  and  16  cwta  of  straw  per  acre, 
without  manure ;  on  the  contrary,  we  knsw  full  well  that  they  inll 
■St,  aod  thai  what  are  termed  light  soils»  but  which,  under  hagb 
adtivation,  give  good  crops  of  wheat,  would  give  but  a^  small  pco* 
paction  of  this  quantity.  That  the  beamer  ones  do  possess  m 
native  fertility  beyond  what  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed^  there 
QU  be  Utde  doubt ;  were  it  not  soy  we  should  find  it  difiicult  to 
txpiain  how  those  who  sell  off  their  land  almost  all  its  produce 
without  return,  aue  enabled  to  live  and  pay  their  rent.  But  what 
we  say  is,  that  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  practscal  agriculture, 
by  Whidi  any  soils  are  made  to  yield  a  fair  produce  of  grun  and 
meat  only,  for  sale,  their  characteristic  exhaustion,  as  grain-pro^ 
doceis,  will  be  that  of  MiTWOGBN  ;  and  that  the  mineral  consti- 
teents,  will,  under  this  co«rse,  rklativslt  to  niitrogbn,  ba 
■I  excess..     To  this  point,  however,  we  shall  recur  further  on. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Table  (V.) ; — a  glance  will  show  that  in 
every  season  the  produce  was  greatly  increased  by  amraoniacal 
salts  only ;  and  in  the  last  two  years  even,  when  the  amount  of 
ammonia  supplied  was  increased,  so  also  was  there  a  greater  in- 
crease of  produce  obtained  than  in  previous  years ;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding there  had  been  taken  from  the  land  in  the  previous 
rotation  a  heavy  amount  of  minerals  without  return,  and  in  the 
first  five  experimental  crops  the  minerals,  both  of  corn  and  of 
straw,  of  larger  crops  than  are  the  average  of  the  county  nnder 
the  ordinary  system  of  rotation  and  home  manuring. 

The  comparison  afforded  in  Table  VI.  is  very  instructive.    It 

¥'ves  the  results  of  Plot  10&,  by  the  side  of  the  unmanured  plot, 
he  manuring  of  this  Plot  10&  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
1844  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  Plot  10a,  last  under  consi- 
deration ;  but  in  the  succeeding  years  a  different  method  of 
treatment  was  adopted.  In  this  case,  instead  of  giving  year  after 
year  ammoniacal  salts,  these  have  been  alternated  with  no  manure, 
with  minerals  alone,  and  with  minerals  combined  with  ammo- 
niacal salts,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  characteristic  result 
of  each  of  the  conditions,  thus  successively  provided,  would  in 
each  case  be  developed,  independently  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding supply. 

In  the  first  year,  the  mineral  manure  gives  less  than  one  bushel 
increase ; — ^in  the  second,  ammoniacal  salts  give  8|  bushels  in- 
crease ; — in  the  third  season,  after  a  heavy  dressing  by  ammonia, 
and  a  heavy  produce,  the  cessation  of  manuring  reduces  the  pro- 
duce to  a  trifle  below  that  of  the  unmanured  plot ;  —  in  the 
fourth  year,  ammoniacal  salt  alone  increases  the  produce  by  one 
half; — in  the  fifth,  a  complex  mineral  manure,  supplying  nearly 
every  mineral  constituent  of  the  crop  in  excess,  and  this  combined 
with  ammonia,  gives  an  acreage  produce  even  rather  less  than  was 
obtained  in  the  previous  year  without  the  minerals,  and  thepro- 
portion  of  increase  over  the  unmanured  plot  is  very  little  greater. 
In  the  sixth  season  we  have,  with  a  larger  supply  of  nitrogen  than 
usual,  namely,  with  200  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  200  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  per  acre,  an  increase  of  13^  bushels,  or  more  thao 
two-thirds  over  the  unmanured  plot.  And  in  the  seventh  and 
last  completed  experimental  season,  this  very  heavy  dressing  of 
nitrogen  is  succeeded  by  a  very  liberal  supply  of  minerals,  which 
minerals  however  raise  the  produce  only  two  bushels  above  the 
yield  of  the  unmanured  plot.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and 
conclusive  than  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
produce  of  this  Plot  10&,  as  showing  that  it  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  crop  has  risen  and  fallen  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  ammonia  supplied 
to  it  in  manure,  than  of  the  mineral  substances,  as  would  be 
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asramed  according  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Liebig.  It  is  seen, 
too,  that  it  is  onlj  in  the  later  seasons  that  the  available  minerals 
have  appeared  to  be  in  defect,  in  relation  to  the  nitrogenous 
supply. 

That  the  mineral  constituents  are  indeed  becoming  deficient  in 
several  of  the  plots  of  our  experimental  fields,  we  have  in  our 
collective  resalts,  as  well  on  turnips  and  beans  as  on  wheat, 
abundant  evidence ;  and  as  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
point  has  actually  been  arrived  at,  are  well  understood,  we  are  the 
better  able  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  non-exhaustion  of 
them  in  other  cases.  Of  this  we  shall  on  some  future  occasion 
speak  much  more  in  detail,  when  we  are  able  to  bring  forward 
more  of  the  experimental  facts  relating  to  it  than  we  can  do  in  a 
mere  outline  of  this  kind.  But  the  plots  to  which  we  shall  now 
refer  will  afford  some  illustration  of  it. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  on  Plot  10a  there  has  been  in  every 
year  since  the  first  experimental  one  a  lai^e  amount  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  but  without  mineral  supply;  and  that  by  this  means 
we  have  in  every  year  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  produce 
beyond  that  without  manure.  In  Plots  ISa,  186,  and  17d>'on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  every  year  mineral  supply  ;  and  in  1846, 
and  erer  since,  this  has  been  the  same  for  these  three  plots,  and 
always  very  liberal  in  nearly  all  the  constituents  required  by  the 
crop, — ^and  in  addition  to  this  very  liberal  mineral  provision,  we 
hare  in  each  year,  on  one  or  more  of  these  plots,  exactly  the 
same  ammoniacal  supply  as  in  Plot  10  a,  which  had  no  mineral 
manure,  so  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  show  at  what  point  the 
mineral  supplies  of  the  native  soil  were,  in  10  a,  deficient,  in 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  artificially  applied  to  it.  For 
the  particulars  of  the  manures  of  Plots  18a,  185,' and  17ft,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Tables  7, 8, 9,  respectively,  but  the  com- 
parisons of  produce  to  which  we  wish  now  to  call  attention  will  be 
better  seen  in  the  summary  table.  No.  11. 

Thus,  taking  the  cases  of  exactly  similar  ammoniacal  supply, 
but  in  Plot  10a  witkout  mineral,  and  in  the  plot  compared  with 
it,  with  minerals,  we  have  in  1845, — 

On  Plot  10a,  31}  bushels  of  dressed  corn  aiid  4266  lbs.  of  straw,  by 
16B  lbs.  each,  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

On  Plot  18,  33  bushels  of  dressed  com  and  3819  lbs.  of  straw,  with  only 
112  lbs.  each,  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  but  toith  mineral  manure. 

In  1846,  with  equal  ammoniacal  supply  in  the  two  cases,  we 
have, — 

On  Plot  lOo,  27^  bushds  of  dressed  com  and  2244  lbs.  of  straw,  uMami 
■unerals. 

On  Plot  17^  30^  bushels  of  dressed  com  and  2784  lbs.  of  straw,  wUk 
minerals. 
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la  1847,  wilh  ammoBiacaC  supplj  only,  we  hanre^-— ^ 

Oft  Ptot  lOo,  26f  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  2601  lbs.  of  straw. 
On  Plot  iSot  32|  bushds  of  dressed  oora  and  3862  lbs.  €f  straw,  mMi 
minerals  added. 

In  1848,  we  kare, — 

On  Plot  10a,*  19i  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  2367  lbs.  of  straw. 
On  Plot  18o,    26}     db.  do.  and  29351bs.      do. 

In  1849,  we  have, — 

On  Plot  10a,  32^  bushels  of  dressed  oom  and  2854  lbs.  of  straw. 
On  Plot  18a,  324      do.  do.  and  3592  lbs.      do. 

Oil  Plot  17fr,  33|      do.  do.  and  3858  lbs.     do. 

wUh  minerals  added  to  the  two  latter  plots. 

In  1850,  again  with  ammoniacal  salts  onlj,  we  have, — 
On  Plot  10a,  27  bushels  of  dressed.com  and  308a  lbs.  of  straw. 
And  the  minerals  and  ammonia  give«>- 
On  Plot  18a,  29i  bushels  of  dressed  com  and  3d27  lbs.  of  sHraw. 
On  Plot  175,  29i      do.  do.         and  4034tlbs.     do. 

Thas  it  appears,  then,  that  althcrni^h  Plot  lOar,  witb  amnio, 
niacal  salts  only,  has  given  every  year  a  oonsidkcraUe  increase  be* 
yond  tfaatof  tfaie  omnanured  plot,  y^  the  aniinoniaoal  sabs  thus 
supplied  wereevidently  much  in  ocoessover  the  minerals  avttilable 
within  the  soil ;  for  in  every  case  when  rainerah  have  been  aim 
liberally  supplied,  we  have  in  com^  straw,  or  both,  a  con- 
siderably larger  increase  still.  In  1849,  indeed^  tlie  exces* 
sively  mineral-exhausted  plot  (lOa)  gives  about  the.  same  qnantil^ 
o£  corn  as  those  which  had  always  a  liberal  provision  of  mimral 
oonatituenls.     The  straw,  however,  is  deficients 

The  effect  o£  mineral  manures  for  the  growth  of  wbeet  is  then^ 
in  these  cases,  clearly  shown :— ^but  what  are  tbe  circomstances 
under  which  this  result  is  obtained  ?  It  is  only  when,  after  taking 
ffom  the  land  the  whole  produce  df  a  rotation  witboot  return,  we 
provide  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  in  such  quantity  as  to  yield  cr^ps 
year  after  year  larger  than  the  average  obtained  in  the  county 
under  the  ordinary  course  of  ratatbn  and  home  manuring ;  and 
the  produce  thus  obtained  by  ammoniacal  salts  only,  was.  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  resulting  from  an  amiual  supply  of  14  tons  of 
fbrm-yard  manure.  We  by  no  means  suppose,  however^  that  if 
some  cheap  source  of  ammonia  were  discovered,  we  might  with 

*  The  produce  of  this  plot  being  so  small,  we  bad  beeu  disposed  to  suspect  that 
tome  mistake  bad  arisen  eiUier  during  the  barrest  or  at  the  time  of  threshing.  It  was 
however  observed  that  tbe  crop  in  this  season  was  particularly  irregular  and  siddjf 
where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  minerals ;  but  as  the  produce  of  this  plot  (lOa)  was  at 
tile  ftilowing  harvest  (1849)  considerably  more  tihan  we  shdidd  have  anticipated,  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  tbe  result  as  stated  for  1848  is  probably  correct,  and  tiwl 
tfaie  high  rata  of  increase  by  ammoniacal  HkltB  alsne,  ib  1m9,  was  parfly  due  to  the 
non-exhaustion  by  the  previous  crop.  ^ 
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iiayiiifry' cwtknHteljr  csdiftusl  eor  iM>il»  ioi  the  gr^tfa  oif  cwrb  hj 
ili^iDea&s;  Inst^  on  Ihe  contdrar jy  fbllv  acbnitk  t]^ali  uodcv  ««clt  a 
eaone  our  muieral  vaep^y  wwmld  aooa  bcfi»fii«;  d«ftc»nt.  TkJB  is 
naC  the  conditioa  of  Bvitisli  agsksalture,  voA  it  i»  net  for  toA 
drcamstances,  therefore^  that  we  have  at  prcBeat  to  ptovide. 

Bat  to  rsonr  to  the  mmmarj  table*.  We  see  that  ootwithcrtand- 
iafrin  the  twa  caseatiiere  wm  ait  equal  aad  Tery  liiieral.safipljef 
iBiaetata  in  18c  and  ISiw  we  haflie  with  the  ceasaliDn  of  a»f> 
oeaiaea^  sopplj  in:  the  Inner,. in  184^  a pradnoe  10  buskelaleas 
thaft  io  the  fiimei:^.  where  tUbs-  aauBBDmasal  sdta  were  coatiiiii«dl 
The  piadncs  of  186;  iadteed,  witk  the  mineffala  only,  is  3i  bashds 
of  com  aod  aibomt  380  Ub^  el  atran^  more  ia  18^  thaor  on  the 
iBaMMmd  pbi ;  bni  thia  exhametioiv  by.  neans  of  a  liJbecal  prcK 
vitton  i>£  miaevalsy.  aveBis  to*  hanre  beea  not  withoui  its  effect  tipoa 
the  suceeeding  crop;  ior  akheu^,  in  184Z»  Plolis  18a  and  i8i 
are  equal,  boch  'vat  minemi  and  ammoaiaeal  manure,  we  hare  in 
the  latter — which,  we  hare  jiuy)  seen  gare  3  buahela  iiicnraiie 
aider  mineral  only,  in  1846— abushela  le»  in  1847  than  18ai 
The  slntw,  kowever,  o£  18&  ia  about  300  Uia.  heavier  than  that 
afl&n 

We  may  here  obaerye  that  the  prodaction  of  straw,,  as  wdl  as 
thai  of  grain,  waiiU  teem;,  to  be  intimately  oenneoted  with  the  e»> 
pcnditaDaof  nitrogen  derived  thi»ugh  the  roots  of  the  ploafty  and 
had  we  time  to  conaider  the  qnestion  more  fully  on  thia  oecasioi^ 
we  should  not  have  dwelt  so*  exclusively  on  the  production  of  com 
^  as  we  hare  done^  We  may,  however,  remark,  that  the  pro«> 
\  of  a  heavy  crop  of  stmaw  in  a  wet  season  ia  probably^  fcoas 
the  cause  aUiaded  to,  a  very  dearly  pwehased  produce. 

We  have  abeady  said  that,  excepting  in  the  first  two  seasons^ 
Ae.  aaneial  manaies  of  17fr  were  exactly  the  same  aa  those  of 
I8a  and  18&»  and  akfaongh  we  have  seen  that  the  mtners^s^  of 
these  plots  bare  rendered  the  ammoniacal  aupply  more  effisctive 
than  it  was  om  10a  without  the  minerals,  yet  we  observe  that 
aim,  in  1847  and  1848,  we  give  to  176  an  tMitumal  qnaoti^ 
•f  ammoniacal  salt,  the  produce  ia  increased  beyond  thait  o4'  18e 
ami  18is.  Tfaaa  we  have  in  1847,  with  an  increased  amount  of 
smmoniacnl  salt  on  176^  3^  bushels  more  dressed  com  and  about 
400  lbs.  nuure  stnw  than  on  18a  with  its  e^pal  anpply  of  m&nenda: 
and  again,  we  have  in  1848,  on  176^  two  bnahela  more  dressed 
CBiD  and  4Q0'lhB.  ■K>fiestr3W  than  on  18a.  It  ia  eleac  then  that 
the  minerab  supplied,  whkh  hanre  been,  througfaeut  much  more 
than  equivalent  to  tluMie  taken  off  in  the  increased  produce,  wece 
snly  available  so- long^aa  there  was  a  liberal  provision  of  aitiogen 
in  the  aoii;^  and  that  when  this  artificially  supplied  nitrogen  waa 
•zhaastedy  the  minerals  remained  inactive  and  useless.  We  hairc; 
thea^in  the  vecy  cases  where  min^als  gave  an  incneased  prnduce. 
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in  the  well-defined  limit  to  their  action  which  is  indicated, 
further  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  for  the  increased  production  of  corn^  and  the  incapa- 
bility of  mineral  supply  to  yield  any  increase,  excepting  when 
nitrogen  is  thus  provided. 

Turning  now  to  Table  X.»  we  find  that  the  98  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure  which  hare  been  supplied  during  the  last  seven  years 
have  only  given  an  increase  of  73  bushels  of  dressed  com  and 
3  tons  15  cwts.  of  straw  over  the  unmanured  plot.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  only  1  of  a  bushel  of  com  and  i  of  a  cwt.  of  straw  for  every 
ton  of  farm-yard  manure  supplied !  Farm-yard  manure  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  variable  compound ;  its  composition  bmng  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals 
which  have  produced  it.  According  to  the  mean  of  several  direct 
experiments  upon  very  rich  box-manure,  a  ton  of  it,  in  round 
numbers,  is  composed  of  14^  cwts.  of  water,  and  5^  cwts.  of  dry 
substance,  the  latter  of  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  and  nitrogen  equal  to  about  20  lbs.  of  ammonia ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  ton  of  manure  composed  merely  of  straw  wetted  to 
the  same  degree,  with  of  course  the  same  amount  of  dry  substance, 
only  gives  nitrogen  equal  to  about  5  lbs.  of  ammonia,  and  probably 
much  less  than  half  of  the  more  important  minerals  of  the  rich 
box-manure.  The  farm-yard  manure  carried  out  of  our  yards, 
as  to  nitrogen,  will  generally  have  a  composition  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes ;  and  we  may  at  any  rate  assume  that 
that  which  we  employed  would  contain  about  5  cwts.  of  dry  sab- 
stance^  of  which  the  dry  organic  matter,  rich  in  carbon,  would  be 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as,  and  the  minerals  also  much  in  ex- 
cess of,  that  required  by  the  increase  of  corn  and  straw  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  obtained  by  their  use.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  expenditure  of  non*nitrogenous 
organic  substance,  and  of  mineral  matter,  without  eifect ;  and  we 
conceive  that  the  increase  obtained  was  much  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure 
supplied.  This  view,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  beyond  doubt 
when  we  consider  'that  the  application  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone, 
during  the  last  six  years,  as  in  plot  10a,  has  given  an  average 
increase  within  one  bushel  of  that  which  has  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  farm-yard  manure. 

Neither  mineral  manures  nor  carbon  then,  are  indicated  by  our 
experiments  as  the  special  or  direct  manures  for  the  growth  of 
wheat.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  turnip,  for  the  succesrful 
cultivation  of  which  a  liberal  supply  within  the  soil  of  carbon»- 
ceous  substance  and  phosphates  is  found  to  be  important.  We 
have  here  then  a  remarkable  contrast — for  if  in  practice  the 
Wheat  plant  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitrogen, 
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it  is  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  carbon  or  in  mineral  matter; 
while  the  Tamip,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  be  provided  with 
the  dae  quantity  of  carbon  independently  of  a  coincident  and 
frequently  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen.  And  it  is  in  this. 
conversion  into  useful  food  for  stock  by  the  Root  crop  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  our  straw,  which,  after  it  has  served 
as  Utter,  would,  beyond  this,  be  a  comparatively  useless  refuse 
of  our  grain  crops,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  found  to  be  a  very 
active  agent;  whilst  of  the  nitrc^n  stored  up  in  the  growth 
of  the  root  crop,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  the  carbon 
remains  in  the  excrements  of  the  animals,  and  serves  in  its  turn 
for  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  cereal  grain :  and  hence  is  seen 
a  mutual  reliance  between  these  two  important  crops  of  rotation.. 
But  to  the  influence  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  turnip  crop  we 
AmU  recur  again  presently. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  great  demand 
made  by  the  wheat  plant  upon  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  soil,  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  particular  attention. 

Thus,  among  from  two  to  three  hundred  experiments  with 
ammoniacal  manures,  we  have  in  no  single  instance  recovered  in 
the  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  provided  in  the  manure ; 
cad  this  fact  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  amounts  of  produce 
found,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer,  to  be  obtained  by  the  use 
ot  Peruvian  guano  and  other  nitrogenous  manures.  Part  of  this 
result  is  doubtless  due  to  the  limited  range  of  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  manure  in  the  soil ; 
but  much  of  it  is  materially  dependent  on  a  definite  expenditure, 
so  to  speak,  of  nitrc^fen,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots .  of  the 
plant  and  given  off  by  its  leaves  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functional  actions  of  its  growth. 

De  Ssossure,  Daubeny,  and  Draper  have  found  that  nitro- 
gen was  really  thus  given  off  during  the  growth  of  certain  plants ; 
but  in  a  practical  point  of  view  the  question  still  arises  whether 
this  is  uniform  with  all  the  different  plants ,  which  enter  into  a 
rotation. 

In  relation  to  this  subject  we  have  ourselves,  during  the  last 
two  years,  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments,  in  the  hope  of 
sooner  or  later  elucidating' this  truly  interesting  and  important 
subject  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  results 
whuch  have  been  thus  obtained,  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  a 
pn>bable  conclusion  to  which  the  experiments  would  seem  to  lead,, 
the  results  of  a  preliminary  series  of  which  have  already  been 
piblished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  January 
1850.  Thus  we  have  found,  that  whilst  for  a  given  quantity  of 
water  passed,  through  the  plant  during  its  growth  the  amount  of 
aoR-nitrogOKHis  substances  fixed  in  it  is,  wi&in  somewhat  narrow 
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Houte^adealioftl;  dkat  of  ^im  ntbrogmMnm  pvMtimatts  fixed  i%<m 
d»  otber  iund^  about  turice  as  ^eat  in  tiw  Legmninasae  aa  in  Ike 
Gamaaumoem.  Thia  facty  tan,  perfisctly  coiaciAea  wiA  Abe  tcsuIib 
of  our  ^xperimoBts  in  the  afield,  with  wheat  «nd  jbeana  respedml^y 
which  show  that  undsr  '^e  :s«ne  circanf  tanoaa  of  growth,  as  to 
MWfMiffe,  &c.,  and  in  tba  sane  .aeaaon,  the  oar&mfB  peld  of  Mlacqgtm 
k  twice  or  tfarice  as  faeat  in  beans  aa  in  w^uMt.  It  cannot  be 
aoppoaedf  baweivery  that  with  the  larger  amonot  of  nitvagcft 
haTvwsfeed  in  the  legtmuaous  crap  she  soil  wonkl  be  pn»porli€»r 
ally  exhaflUBted  of  jt,  fiur  cononon  practiee  teacfaea  ^mi^  olher 
tiungs  l»eing  equi^  wheat,  which  is  especiaSy  d^Modent  on  the 
snpplf  of  oidrogen  181  the  ami,  wonld  give  a  krgier  pvodMce  af  tor 
a  dbean  than  after  a  wikeatrcsop. 

Hene  then  it  would  appear  that  Aere  is  CYahf  e  lof  «  superior 
power  in  the  leguminous,  as  compared  witii  the  gnatntneceoes 
plants,  of  obtaining  their  nttragen  from  the  atmosphere  rather  Aan 
fioni^esoil;  or  it  maj  beaMpposed  that  the  espendiCore -of  it 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  greater  in  the  warn  case  ihan  in 
the  other. 

Ia  suf^Mrt  of  4he  ww  thai  iegwminows  pko^  do  possess  « 
8i^>erior  power  of  reiianoe  upon  Uie  atmoqpdwre  for  their  JiitDQgen^ 
and,  indeed,  tfaAt  it  is  to  this  pv^Mrty  tint  tliey  matenalljr  oaio 
tiieir  efficacy  in  icitatioQ  with  grain,  wesnyrefiBr  to  tbeadmirable 
investigations  info  the  Chranistrj^  of  Agrioabuoe  of  M»  Bonasin^ 
ganlt.  His  eaqpeciniente,  however,  haw  not  aFooeused  tfaa  attqniion 
which  tbejrmecit  £rom  the  agnonltoriats  of  this  country;  psolNlblj 
onaooooot  of  tlie  small  ■■liwiti  of  preidiiee  wsbich  he^obtainBd* 
fint  it  most  be  remembered  tiiat  his  investigatiQn  liad.fcA'  ita  ob^eel 
to  explain  the  practioes  ef  agiicoltiBe  at  he  found  tbeai  in  his  oarn 
locality,  before  attempting  .to  Senate  ipooi  its  established  rales* 
M.  Bousnngank  states  tte  rotation  usually  adopted  at  Bochel- 
bronn,  and  througihont  the  greater  part  of  Alsace,  to  be  as 
fioUowsi — 

•"Potatoes  or  beel-roDt,** 
"Wheat," 
"  Clover,^ 
•^  Wheat  ;'* 

and  that  the  airerage  of  wheat  so  ehlained  ia^  after  potetoea 
19^  bashds,  after  b^-Toot  17buflbe}s,andafterdover44husliela.. 
Now  we  find  by  refaence  to  his  tablethat  she  fimt  coop  of  whea4 
grsrin,  and  straw  removed  17  lbs.  of  phosi^boiiic  acid  and  34  lUa. 
of  potash  and  soda^  the  fbUowlng  clover  Cfop»  181faB.<of  pfaoa- 
phoric  add  and  77  Iba.  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  after  thia 
removai  of  allsaHes  and  phospimtes  by  the  do«er«  a  hartfmr  crap  of 
wheat  is  obtaioed,    Burely  it  wouM  seena  ianpossibk  to  reooaciie 
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thit  result  wiih  m  theorj  which  suppoBes  the  prcidiiee  of  wheat  to 
nie  and  £aU  with  the  quantity  of  arineral«  available  within  the 
loiL  If,  howerea:,  we  admit  that  the  first  crop  of  wheat  could 
not  take  up  the  jmaeial  jsalters  existing  in  the  soil  for  want  of 
mtvogenotts  supply^  and  that  the  clover  crop,  not  being  so  de- 
pend^ upon.tft^xp/tat/iiilrfl^eo,  was  able  to  take  up  the  minerals 
rehired  for  its  gsowKth,  mod  Ibat  it  moreover  left  in  the  soil, 
snffieieiit  ammoiaa,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  to 
gine  the  ineremted  crop  of  wiwat,  we  have  a  much  more  ccmsistent 
and  probable  soialion  of  :the  results.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
M.  BonaaingMiU'COttldhaveiiDcreased  his  produce  of  wheat  by 
means  of  anratumiacal  sails:  whether  he  could  have  done  so 
oaanonucallj  is  another  question,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
retat&ve  prices  of  grain^and  ammonia. 

In  oar  pafior  upon  the  growth  of  whe^^^  published  in  the 
Jo«nial  of  ike  Rojal  Agricultural  Society  in  1847,  we  have 
attempted  an  estimate  of  the  pnrbable  amount  of  nitrogen 
caq aired  io  obtain  a  given  amount  of  it  in  the  increased  produce. 
We  there  provisionally  assumed  that  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  were 
fcqnuwd  io  j^nodace  an  inorease  of  one  bushri  of  com  and  hs 
equivalent  of  atrmsr.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  fully  into  the 
qucitinn  of  theaocuracy  of  diiis  estimate  on  the  present  occasion^ 
but  we  mmj  observe  m  pasnng,  that  among  the  plots  &e  history 
of  fikidi  we  hove  giiran  in  the  fmegmng  pages  down  to  the  last 
faaraesi,  Ibere  is  not  one^  •even  under  the  best  coi^itions  as  to 
artificial  mioaral  supply,  where  the  ammonia^  on  the  average  of 
asasoos.  Ins  given  an  increase  equal  to  that  supposed  in  our 
Pifiinnit^  And  even  sapposii^  that  the  farm-^yard  manure  em- 
pisjod  in  oat  experiasents  contained  no  more  nitrogen  than  we 
have  ctttled  would  have  been  provided  in  merely  wetted  straw^  we' 
have  not  ofaaaaed  by  its  means  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  corn  and 
ilB  eqniivaleDt  of  atraw  for«ach  5  lbs.  of  anraionia  thus  supplied 
is  the  maflure.  It  nn^  be  said^  perhaps,  that  the  circumstances 
of  cojLperiaients  n^hereisi  wheat  has  been  grown  for  several  years 
anoceasivefy  on  die  same  land,  are  very  artificial ;  but  such  is  the 
■esalt  which  Aey  have  yielded,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  the 
■jsiuui  attention  oi  the  reader.  In  some  cases  of  our  ezperi- 
^arwts,  however^  whi(^  are  in  no  degree  less  artificial,  a  slightly 
belter  resvlt  has  been  obtained.  But  to  this  point  vre  shall  recur 
on  ooDoe  f tttwe  -occasion. 

Without  further  inquking  l^en,  into  the  correctness  of  our 
estimate,  it  would  seem  that  a  loss  of  this  kind  during  the  growth 
of  tbe  ptaat  is  o  fisot  which  is  sufficiently  substantiated,  at  once  by 
the  practical  lexperienee  of  the  farmer,  and  by  experiments  of  an 
iadependent  kind  relating  to  it.  And,  let  it  once  be  recognised, 
in  j^viodtiiFal  ^science,  that  there  is  a  definite  expenditure  or 
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consumption  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  derived  through  the  roots, 
connected  with  the  fixation  and  elaboration  of  certain  constituents 
of  plants,  .and  that  this  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  sources 
or  the  exact  composition  or  state  of  elaboration  of  the  products,  and 
an  important  step  will  be  gained  towards  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  alternation  in  a  course  of  crapping, 
of  plants  of  varying  products  and  habits  of  growth.  The  fallacy, 
too,  of  the  theory  which  would  supply  to  plants  a  manure, 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  percentage  composition  alone, 
whether  of  their  ashes  or  of  their  organic  substance,  will  at  once 
be  obvious.  Nay,  the  converse  of  the  axiom  herein  implied  is 
more  nearly  true,  at  least  in  some  important  cases ;  for,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  asserted,  with  regard  to  the  Wheat  and  Bean 
plants  for  example,  the  former,  that  is  the  Wheat,  as  compared 
with  the  latter,  is  characterized  by  a  low  percentage  of  nitrogen 
and  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  carbcm ;  but  all  experience 
and  the  tendency  of  all  our  results  is  to  show,  that  the  low 
nitrogenized  Wheat  crop  requires  for  its  luxuriant  growth  an 
abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  by  manure^  and  that  with  this  it  is 
practically  independent  of  supplied  carbon ;  whilst  the  highly 
nitrogenous  Leguminous  plant  is,  other  things  being  equal,  by 
no  means  strikingly  and  characteristically  benefited  by  nitro- 
genous manures.  Were  it  otherwise,  where  would  be  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  leguminous  plants  grown  in  rotation  with  gradn? 
We  had,  indeed,  at  one  time  supposed  that  clover  was  greatly 
dependent  on  an  artificial  provision  of  nitn^n,  but  this  view  is 
not  favoured  by  further  investigation;  whilst  with  it,  as  well  as 
with  those  leguminous  plants  valued  in  agriculture  for  their 
seeds,  which  are  known  practically  to  occupy  a  peculiar  sphere 
when  grown  in  alternation  with  the  cereal  grains,  a  minercd,  and 
especially  an  alkaline  manure,  seems  to  be  more  prominently 
indicated.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  Jallow  crape  generally,  or  those 
which  are  grown  in  alternation  with  grain,  that  direct  mineral 
manures  are  of  essential  service  in  enabling  them  to  accumulate 
stores  from  the  atmosphere;  and  in  this  sense  indeed  special 
mineral  manures  may  be  said  to  be  subservient  to  the  increased 
growth  of  grain.  And,  the  effect  of  alkalies  upon  leguminous 
plants,  perhaps  approaches  more  nearly  to  consistency  with  the 
theory  of  Baron  Liebig  than  any  other  fact  which  has  come  under 
our  observation,  for  the  alkalies,  which  we  have  found  to  have  a 
very  marked  effect  upon  their  increased  growth,  predominate 
largely  in  their  ashes. 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  dependence  for  luxuriant  g^rowth 
of  one  plant  upon  another  of  difierent  habits,  such  as  we  have 
shown  above,  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  *^  fairy  rings,** 
where  the  fungus,  by  virtue  of  its  extraordinary  power  of  rapidly 
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accumulating  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  during  its  growth, 
taking  up  the  minerals  which  the  grasses,  from  their  more 
limited  power  in  this  respect,  could  not  appropriate,  an  abundance 
of  provision  of  the  nitrogenous  manure  so  effective  in  the  growth 
of  the  grasses,  which  are  observed  to  spring  up  with  great 
luxuriance  wherever  the  fungus  has  grown  or  fallen. 

But  again,  judging  from  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
turnip,  which  shows,  both  in  the  leaf  and  in  the  bulb,  a  pro- 
portion of  alkalies  to  phosphoric  acid  of  from  four  or  five  to  one, 
we  might  be  led  to  decide  that  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter, 
were  usually  and  specially  the  more  appropriate  manures  for  the 
turnip.  Common  practice  has,  however,  definitely  determined 
in  favour  of  phosphoric  acid  rather  than  of  the  alkalies,  as  the 
special  manure  to  be  provided  for  the  turnip,  from  sources 
external  to  the  farm  itself. 

The  striking  effect  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  growth  of  the 
turnip,  indeed,  is  a  fact  so  well  known  to  every  intelligent  agri- 
culturist in  Great  Britain,  that  it  would  seem  quite  superfluous 
to  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  direct  experiments  of  our  own. 
However,  as  Professor  Liebig  has  again,  m  the  recent  edition  of 
his  'Letters,'  expressed  an  opinion  entirely  inconsistent  with 
such  a  result,  we  will  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  results  obtained 
in  our  experimental  turnip-field,  which  bear  upon  the  opinion 
he  has  reiterated  as  follows : — thus,  speaking  of  the  exhaustion  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  alkaline  phosphates  by  the  sale  of  flour, 
cattle,  &c.,  he  says : — ''  It  is  certain  that  this  incessant  removal  of 
the  phosphates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and  diminish  its 
capability  of  producing  grain.  The  fields  of  Great  Britain  are  in 
a  state  of  progressive  exhaustion  from  this  cause,  as  is  proved 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  mangold- 
wurzel,  plants  which  contain  the  least  amount  of  the  phosphates, 

AND  THEREFORE  REQUIRE  THE  SMALLEST  QUANTITY  FOR  THEIR 

DEVELOPMENT  I"*  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however 
small  the  quantity  of  phosphates  contained  in  the  turnip,  the 
successful  cultivation  of  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a  large 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manure  than  that  of  any  other 
crop. 

In  the  following  table,  then,  is  given  the  amounts  of  bulbf  since 
1843,  of— 

First,  the  continuously  unmanured  plot ; 

Secondly^  that  with  a  large  amount  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone  each  year ;  and 


*  See  the  third  edition  of  the  <  Letten  on  Chemistry/  yjage  522. 
t  Norfolk  Whites  in  l843.4^.6-7-B,  and  Swedes  in  1849  and  1850. 
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Thirdly,  that  with  a  retj  liberal  supply  of  potash  with  some 
soda  and  magnesia  also,  in  addition  to  superphosphate  of 
lime. 


Yevs. 


1843 
1844 

1B45 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Totek. 


Means. 


Plot 

eontinaotBlv  TJn> 

muioTCtt* 


Tona.  cwtf.  qr*.    lbs. 
4      3      3      2 
2      4      10 

..13      2    24 


Plot 
irith  Boperphoapfaate 
of  lime  alone  every 

Yeac 


Tona.  cwta.  on.   Iba. 
12      3      2      8 


Tona.  cwta.  oi.    Iba, 
11      17       2       0 


7  14 

12  13 

1  18 

5  11 

10  il 
3  15 

11  9 


65     1«      1       1 


8 


Plot 

wMh  8«pei|ilio«phate 

of  lime  and  mixed 

AlkaUea. 


5  13 

12  12 

3  10 

5  10 

9  14 

3  13 

9  7 


62      6      1    IN) 


7    15      2    20 


It  is  seen  then,  that  in  the  third  season,  vix.  1845,  the  produce 
of  the  unmanured  plot  is  reduced  to  a  few  bmidredweights,  and 
annce  that  period  the  size  of  the  bulbs  has  been  such  that  they 
have  not  been  considered  worth  weighing.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
die  plot  with  superpkoMphete  of  lime  alone  for  eight  successive  years^ 
we  bave  an  average  |>roduce  of  about  8^  tons  of  bulb  !  varying, 
however,  exceedingly,  year  by  year,  according  to  the  season.  We 
see,  too,  that  by  the  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime  of  a 
large  quanti^  of  the  alkalies,  much  greater  than  could  be  taken 
off  in  the  crop,  the  average  produce  is  not  so  great  by  nearly 
half  a  ton  as  by  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  extraordinary  effect  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  idea  of  merely  supplying  in  it  the 
actual  constituents  of  the  crop,  but  that  it  is  due  to  some  specif 
agency  in  developing  the  assimilative  processes  of  llie  plant.  This 
opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  where  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  at  once  neutralized  by  alkalies  artificially 
supplied,  the  efficacy  of  the  manure  would  seem  to  be  therel^ 
reduced.  And  from  this  again,  we  would  gather  that  the  effect 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  such,  cannot  be  due  merely  to  the  libe- 
ration within  the  soil  of  its  alkalies,  or  we  should  suppose  that 
the  artificial  supply  of  these  would  at  least  have  been  attended 
with  some  increase  of  produce.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  not- 
withstanding that  by  means  of  superphosphate  of  lime  alone 
there  has  been  taken  from  the  land  more  of  the  alkalies  in 
which  the  ash  of  the  turnip  so  peculiarly  abounds,  than  would 
have  been  lost  from  it  in  a  century  under  the  ordinary  course 
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rf  TOUtion  and  liome  manuring!  Cfc'llateral  experiments  also 
dearij  prove  tke  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  6t  organic  sub* 
stance  rich  in  carbon — wfiich  always  contains  a  considerable  quaxH 
ttty  of  nitrogen  also—if  we  would  m  practiced  agricnlttire  increase 
ibe  jieM  inaoli  beyond  tbe  amount  wbich  can  be  obtained  by 
BMn«iri  manores  alone;  and  these  condirionft  beiag  fulfilled^ 
the  direct  supply  of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means 
»  generally  essential.  And  it  is  where  we  have  provided  a 
Ifteral  sof^y  of  c<mstknenls  for  organic  fbrmaHons,  in  addition 
to  the  mineral  manures,  that  we  hare  found  the  use  of  alkalies 
Bot  to  be  without  effect. 

But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  phosphoric  acid,  thottgh  it 
ferms  so  small  a  proportion  cC  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  has  a  very 
strikng  effect -on  its  growth  when  applied  as  manure;  and  it  is 
Equally  certain  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  root  crops  in 
Great  Britain  cannot  be  due  to  the  deficiency  of  this  substance 
fnr  the  growth  of  com,  and  to  the  less  dependence  upon  it  of  the 
root  erops,  as  s«])posed  by  Baron  Liebig. 

These  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  turnips,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  given  in  reference  to 
wheat  and  to  the  leguminous  crops,  are  sufficient  to  prove  how 
impossible  it  is  to  form  correct  opinions  on  agricultural  chemistry 
widiout  the  gfuidance  of  direct  experiment  in  the  field.  And  wc 
are  convinoed  that  if  Baron  Liebig  had  watched  the  experiments 
which  we  have  had  in  progress  during  the  last  eight  years,  he 
would  long  ago  have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  those  to  which  we  have  been  irresistibly  led :  and  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  had  he  even  seen  the  more  detailed 
accounts  of  our  results  given  in  our  own  papers  in  this  Journal^ 
instead  of  the  mere  reference  to  them  made  by  Mr.  Pusey,  he 
wovUl  rather  have  accepted  them,  as  a  step  in  an  inquiry  to 
which  his  own  researches  and  writings  had  given  such  an  impetus, 
than  have  designated  them,  as  he  has  done^  as  entirely  without 
vaiue. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  field,  and 
for  the  considerations  in  rehMtion  to  the  functional  actions  of 
plants,  as  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  manure  required  for 
their  growth  in  a  course  of  practical  agriculture.  Let  us  now 
consider  f<M*  a  few  moments  what  really  are-  the  main  and  cha- 
raeteristic  features  of  practical  agriculture,  as  most  generally 
followed  in  this  country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  rotation  adopted  is  that  of  Turnips, 
Barley,  Clover,  Wheat;  ttfiit  the  turnips  and  clover  are  consumed 
ttpon  the  farm  by  stock,  and  that  the  meat  thus  produced,  ^ 
bushels  ef  barley  and  30  bushels  of  wheat,  are  tdl  the  export$ 
from  Ae  £arm,  the  manure  from  the  cbnstnned  ttmiips  and  clover, 

d2 
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and  the  straw,  both  of  barley  and  of  wheat,  being  retsuned  upon 
the  farm.  We  have  in  this  case,  by  the  saJe  of  grsdn,  a  loss  of 
minerals  to  each  acre  of  the  farm  of  only  20  to  24  pounds  of 
potass  and  soda,  and  26  to  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the 
course  of  the  rotation,  or  an  average  of  5  to  6  lbs.  of  potass  and 
soda,  and  6J^  to  7^  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  per  annum. 
Tn  the  sale  of  the  animals  there  would  of  course  be  an  additional 
loss  of  phosphoric  acid,  though,  especially  if  no  breeding-stock 
were  kept,  this  would  be  even  much  less  considerable  than  in 
that  of  the  grain ;  and  the  amount  of  the  alkalies  thus  sent  off 
the  farm  would,  according  to  direct  experiments  of  our  own  upon 
Calves,  Bullocks,  Lambs>  Sheep^  and  Pigs,  probably  be  only  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  phosphoric  add.  It  has,  however,  loiig  been 
decided  in  practical  agriculture  that  phosphoric  add  may  be  ad- 
vantageously provided  in  the  purchase  of  bones  or  other  phospbatic 
manures,  though  in  practice  these  are  not  found  applicable  as  a 
direct  manure  for  the  wheat  crop ;  and  as  we  have  already  said,  ev^a 
when  employed  for  the  turnip^  its  efiBcacy  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  merely  as  supplying  a  suffidency  of  that  substanoe  to  be 
stored  up  in  the  crop. 

Of  the  minerals  then,  to  be  supplied  by  external  sources  yet 
to  be  discovered  or  developed,  the  question  lies  with  the  alkalies  ; 
and  of  these  there  will  in  the  sales  of  corn  supposed  above,  be, 
under  any  circumstances,  only  5  to  6  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum 
required  to  be  provided  from  the  stores  of  the  native  soil  by 
annual  decomposition,  in  order  that  the  immediately  available 
supply  of  them,  which  has  thereby  been  drawn  upon,  should  be 
undiminished. 

But  we  believe  that  few  will  maintain  that  the  amounts  of 
produce  above  supposed  are,  in  practice,  exported,  unless  under  a 
system  of  purchased  food  for  stock,  or  of  such  substances  as  rape- 
cake  as  manure  for  turnips ;  and  by  neither  of  these  means  could 
the  produce  thus  be  raised,  without  bringing  upon  the  farm  more 
of  the  alkalies  than  could  possibly  be  exported,  in  the  increased 
produce  of  corn  and  meat  arising  from  their  use.  Under  such  a 
course,  then,  and  this  is  what  happens  wherever  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated, the  demand  upon  the  native  soil  for  alkalies,  by  the  sale 
of  corn,  will  probably  be  less  than  has  been  assumed;  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  in  actual  practice  the  available  alkalies  of  the 
soil  will,  from  the  two  causes  of  import  and  disintegration,  accu- 
mulate rather  than  diminish. 

In  justification  of  the  supposition  that  cattle-food  must  be  im- 
ported, if  the  sales  of  com  and  consequent  export  of  alkalies  are 
to  be  thus  kept  up,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  relative  price 
of  meat  and  corn,  and  that  of  manures  to  both,  as  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  would  at  present^  at  leasts  preclude 
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the  idea  of  the  produce  of  the  latter,  that  is  corn,  beipg  maintained 
irrespectively  of  that  of  the  former — that  is  to  say,  by  imported 
manures  alone^  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  consumption  of  food 
upon  the  farm  by  stock.     And  here  we  might  suggest  as  a  consi- 
deration well  worth  the  attention  of  practical  men,  as  a  test  of  the 
**  Mineral  Theory,"  how  it  would  be  possible  that  the  increased 
growth  of  wheat  should  be  so  limited  and  that  its  cost  should 
be  so  great  as  in  experience  it  is  found  to  be,  if  the  only  manure 
required  were  the  mineral  constituents  found  in  its  ashes  ?  And  fur- 
ther, we  would  ask  how,  on  the  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
nitrogen  supplied  in  our  manures  determines  the  produce  of  wheat, 
they  conld  account  for  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  and  ammonia, 
unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  expenditure  and  loss  of  the  latter 
daring  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is  a  fact  which  fundamentally 
affects  the  producdon  and  cost  of  grain  in  practical  agriculture  ?* 

But  to  return  to  our  illustration.  The  animals  kept  upon  the 
farm  for  labour  too,  must  either  consume  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm  itself,  in  which  case  the  sales  of  corn  must  be  reduced, 
and  consequently  the  exhaustion  of  the  alkalies  also,  or  they  must 
be  provided  for  by  purchased  food ;  in  which  case,  while  most  or 
all  of  the  minerals  of  such  food  will  be  retained  upon  the  farm, 
mnch  of  its  Nitrogen,  and  more  still  of  its  Carbon,  will  be  lost  by 
the  vital  processes. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  precise  circumstances  assumed 
in  the  illustration  which  we  have  given,  will  only  be  met  with  in 
c^ertain  cases,  but  whatever  deviation  from  it  may  be  found  in  ordi- 
nary practice  in  Great  Britain,  we  believe  that  the  line  of  argu* 
ment  here  adopted  is  very  generally  applicable,  and  that  it  will 
also  generally  lead  to  a  similar  result. 

It  is  true  that  owing  to  proximity  to  lai^e  towns,  or  other  local 
ctrcamstances,  in  many  cases  hay  and  straw,  and  even  root-crops, 
may  be  sent  off  the  farm ;  but  in  such  ca^es  local  circumstances 
are  generally  found  fully  to  compensate  for  this  otherwise  exhaust- 
ing process,  by  the  return  of  stable  manure,  night-soil,  and  other 
natural  town  manures.  Indeed,  that  the  alkalies  are  not  relatively 
to  nitrogen  exhausted  by  the  sale  of  straw  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  for  example,  is  evident  from  the  extensive  use  and  marked 
effects  even  of  soot  and  other  non-mineral  mapures  on  the  land 
from  which  this  straw  is  taken.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  such 
instances  need  not  come  into  our  calculations  when  speaking  of 
agricnlture  generally. 

But  further,  Baron  liebig  has  said  that  a  knowledge  of  our 

*  Om  baodradirflight  of  Peruvian  gnano  will  fapply  as  much  pho^orie  acid  at 
vonld  be  contained  in  about  18  buthelf  of  wheat  and  its  equivsdent  of  itraw — wy 
1800  Ibf.  I  And  of  nitrogen  tliis  quantity  of  guano  will  contain  about  ai  much  as 
11  bosfaeU  of  wheat  and  1 100  Iba.  of  straw  1 
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experience  of  fallow  is  safficleat  to  show  the  fallacy  of  our  opi- 
nions ;  but  !■  this  very  process,  and  that  even  of  liminf  also»  when 
rightly  consideredj  we  believe  we  see  that  which  should  give  coi^ 
fidence  in  the  views  we  have  maintained.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  by  the  processes  of  fallowing  and  liming^  the  disintegratifon 
of  the  minerals  of  the  soil,  and  the  increase  of  the  available  supply 
therefore  of  their  several  constituents*  must  thereby  be  enbaaced. 
But  notwithstanding  we  have  in  the  direct  experiments  of  Wiei|^ 
mann  and  P(dstorff^  of  Rogers,  and  others,  sufiicient  evidence  of 
such  disintegration  under  the  action  of  air  and  water ;  yet  there 
is,  in  our  opinion,  equal  reason  for  believing  that  the  processes  of 
fallowing  and  liming  owe  their  efficacy^  as  much  or  move  to  the 
changes  which  take  place  within  the  soil  in  regaid  to  the  available 
supply  of  the  nitrogen  which  plants  requii^e,  as  of  their  purely 
mineral  constituents.  Thus  Professor  Mulder  has  concludea  that 
the  organic  acids  of  the  soil  which  he  has  iaveiBtigated,.  have  the 
power  of  accumulating  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  Now 
these  compounds  will  only  be  retained  within  the  soil  wherf 
organic  matter  is  subject  to  a  very  slow  process  of  decomposition^ 
and  it  is  precisely  in  the  hectimr  seUs^  where  the  processes  of 
fallowing  and  liming  are  found  to  be  most  beneficial*  that  organic 
matter  will  be  shut  up  and  subject  to  a  very  slow  decomposing 
action,  which  these  processes  will  materially  assist.  But  morp 
important  still ; — the  experiments  of  Mr.  Way  on  the  absorptive 
properties  of  soils  have  directly  proved^  what  was  before  indeed 
supposed}  that  it  is  the  heavier  soils,  those  again  therefore  that 
are  most  influenced  by  fallowing  and  liming,  that  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  the  power  of  absorption  and  retention  of  ammonia 
and  other  substances,  to  the  action  of  which  they  may  be  exposed. 
We  do  not,  indeed>  mean  to  say  that  the  processes  in  (question  owe 
their  value  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  actions  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  but  we  think  it  may  reasonably  be  suggested  that 
there  is»  at  least,  as  much  evidence  in  favour  of  tins  view  of 
the  efficacy  of  fallowing  more  especially^  as  in  the  mineral  theory 
of  it ;  and  the  more  so  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  wheat 
crop^  for  which  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  found  to  be  so  important, 
that  almost  invariably  succeeds  the  fallow.  And  the  fact  that 
mineral  substances  do  at  the  same  time  accumulate,  should  itself 
/give  confidence  in  views  winch,  on  independent  ground^  sumose 
ihat  they  are  not  so  easily  liable  ta  be  found  in  defect  in  relation 
to  other  necessary  supplies. 

Reviewin(gf  tfaen^  the  actual  facts  of  practical  agriculture,  as 
generally  followed  in  Great  Britian,  we  have  seen  bow  small  is 
the  utmost  annual  Ion*  of  alkalies  voder  the  export  of  com  and 
meat  alone,  and  that  the  demand  thus  made  upon  the  stores  of 
the  native  soil  will  generally  be  truly  insigoificant..     Phosphoric 
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acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sent  off  the  farm  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  the  alkalies;  but  under  good  cultivation  it  is 
already  in  actual  practice  frequently  more  than  restored  by  the 
import  of  cattle  food^  or  direct  manures,  such  as  bones,  guano,  &c. 
Baron  Liebig,  indeed,  himself  asserts  that  farm-yard  manure  is 
the  woiversal  food  of  plants;  and  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  the  very  practice  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
necessitates  the  production  of  this  manure,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mineral  elements  of  the  crops 
raised  upon  the  land  are  in  due  time  restored  to  it ;  all  our  csd- 
culations,  therefore,  should  be  made  on  a  full  consideration  of 
what  is  involved  in  its  use.  This  is,  however,  not  generally 
suffidently  borne  in  mind  by  chemists  unconnected  with  prac- 
tical agriculture ;  and  to  this  cause  may,  in  great  part,  be  attri- 
buted the  reiterated  recommendations  to  imitate  in  artificial 
manures  the  compo^tion  of  the  ashes  of  the  plants  to  be  grown. 

But  further  than  this,  taking  into  careful  consideration  the 
tendency  of  all  experience  in  practical  agriculture^  as  well  as  the 
collective  results  of  a  most  laborious  experimental  investigation 
o{  the  subject,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  analysis  of  that  portion  of  a  crop 
which  is  sent  off  the  farm,  whether  of  its  oiganic  substance  or  of 
its  ashes,  is  no  direct  guide  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
manure  required  to  be  provided  for  its  increased  growth  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  agriculture,  from  sources  extraneous  to  the  home 
manures  of  the  farm  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  artificial  means. 

In  conclusion,  then  :  if  the  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  simply  im- 
plies that  the  growing  plant  must  have  within  its  reach  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  it  is  to  be  built  up, 
we  fully  and  entirely  assent  to  so  evident  a  truism ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  have  it  understood  thai  it  is  of  the  mineral 
constituents^  as  would  be  collectively  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
exported  produce,  that  our  soils  are  deficient  relatively  to  other 
constituents,  and  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain,  "  we  cannot  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by 
a  supply  of  nitrogenized  products,  or  by  salts  of  ammonia  alone^ 
but  rather  that  their  produce  increases  or  diminishes^  in  a  direct 
ratio,  with  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  capable  of  assimilation,** 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  fact  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  in  relation  to  this  point,  is  unfavourable  to  such  a 
view.  We  have  before  stated,  however,  that  if  a  cheap  source  of 
ammonia  were  at  command,  the  available  mineral  constituents 
might  in  their  turn  become  exhausted  by  its  excessive  use. 

But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  for  wheats  of  all  our  crops,  no 
supply  of  minerals,  phosphates,  &c.,  to  the  fields  of  Great  Britain 
generally,  will  enable  it  to  "  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  ammonia 
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from  the  atmosphere  ;"  and,  indeed,  that  any  increased  produce 
of  it,  such  as  British  agriculture  (itself  so  artificial)  demands, 
cannot  he  obtained  independently  of  an  artificial  accumulation 
of  nitrogen  within  the  soil. 

Of  those  crops  of  rotation,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  effect 
of  mineral  manures  is  characteristically  to  increase  the  assimilation 
of  nitrogen  from  atmospheric  sources,  and  by  xiviue  of  which  pro- 
perty they  indeed  become  subservient  to  the  increased  growth  of 
grain,  the  apparent  demand  for  these  substances  is  not  only  gene- 
rally not  such  in  kind  as  would  be  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  their 
ashes,  but  is  frequently  much  greater  as  to  quantity  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  any  idea  of  merely  supplying  what  is  to  become 
an  actual  constituent  of  the  crop.  If,  then,  we  would  attain  by  the 
aid  of  science  a  rational  system  of  agriculture,  the  actual  facts  of 
the  art  itself,  as  well  as  the  indications  of  direct  experiments  in 
the  field,  and  a  study  of  the  functional  actions  of  plants  and 
animals,  must  receive  a  due  share  of  our  attention.  In  fact, 
chemistry  alone  will  do  nothing  for  practical  agriculture. 


Note. — This  important  paper  so  completely  establishes  what 
I  wrote  in  our  last  Number  on  the  entire  failure  of  the  Mineral 
Theory  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  manures  in  practical  farming,  that 
I  need  only  express  my  regret  for  the  annoyance  which  its  author 
has  publicly  expressed,  as  I  am  told,  at  those  remarks.  In 
cautioning  the  £nglish  farmer  against  what  seemed  to  me  a  dan- 
gerous error,  I  certainly  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  real 
discoveries  of  Baron  Liebig.  Since  the  experiments,  however,  of 
Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have,  as  I  hear,  been  disputed, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  confidence  in  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
of  those  gentlemen  has  been  only  strengthened  by  a  subsequent 
visit  to  Rothamstead,  in  company  with  that  eminent  philosopher 
Mons.  Dumas.  The  extent  of  the  experimental  ground — the 
expenditure  at  which  it  has  been  kept  up — the  perseverance  with 
which,  year  after  year,  it  has  been  maintained,  are  such  as  might 
rather  be  expected  from  a  public  institution  than  a  private  land- 
owner, and  render  Rothamstead,  at  present,  the  principal  source 
of  trustworthy  scientific  information  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Ph.  Pusky. 
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II. — On  Draining^  under  certain  Conditions  of  Soil  and  Climate. 
By  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

To  Mr.  Pusey. 

My  dear  Pusey, — If  you  can  affi>rd  me  a  small  space  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Journal,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  it,  in  order  to 
lay  before  its  readers  a  brief  explanation  of  certain  conclusions 
and  methods  to  which  I  have  been  led — or  I  may  say  driven — in 
the  course  of  my  experience  of  draining  operations,  now  not  in- 
considerable in  extent.  Everything  connected  with  the  subject 
is  of  primary  and  vital  interest  to  agriculture,  as  few  will  now  be 
found  to  dispute ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  useful  if  I  make  this 
unpretending  contribution  to  it,  for  discussion^  at  any  rate,  if  not 
for  adoption  by  others. 

I  have  been  executing  such  work  here,  since  1847,  upon  rather 
a  large  scale,  by  mbans  of  an  advance  from  the  first  parliamentary 
grant,  and  have  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  look  carefully  into 
the  whole  matter,  that  I  might  qualify  myself  for  directing  it,  so 
as  to  satisfy  Her  Majesty's  Commismoners  as  well  as  my  own 
mind.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  best  au- 
thorities, or  of  inspecting  the  works  of  others  whenever  they  came 
within  my  reach ;  and  I  offer  these  assurances  as  the  credentials 
for  my  information  and  (pinions. 

All  that  I  heard,  read,  or  saw,  worked  in  me  the  early  but 
profound  conviction,  which  has  never  since  been  shaken,  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  mere  shallow  draining  is  but  shallow 
trifling.  The  evil  lies  g^serally  as  deep  as  the  vegetation,  and  if 
the  limit  of  this  is  often  beyond  our  reach,  at  any  rate  we  should 
approach  it  as  near  as  may  be  in  our  power.  There  are  few  in- 
stances in  which  I  would  now  willingly  stop  short  of  a  good  four 
feet ; — three  feet  I  believe  to  be  a  minimum  for  the  main  frame- 
work of  the  system.  I  add  to  this  that  of  all  materials  the  best 
are  good  pipe  tiles,*  not  too  small  in  size ;  and  that  the  dominant 
direction  should  in  almost  all  cases  be  that  of  the  slope  to  be  drained. 
These  appear  to  me  to  be  almost  the  axioms  of  the  science ;  and 
in  whatever  I  may  hereafter  say  as  to  certain  specific  variations  or 
modifications,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  proceeding  confidently 
upon  this  basis. 

Still,  experience,  reflection,  and  observation,  have  convinced 
me  that  they  are  not,  any  more  than  other  excellent  canons,  abso- 

*  I  baTe  teen  and  heard  of  to  many  cases  where  the  pipes  hare  become  choked  by 
nrioQs  DMaof,  that  I  doubt  if  they  are  miverwallif  the  best  materials.  I  have  also 
Men  so  many  drains  in  excellent  order,  of  considerable  age,  formed  with  materials 
nited  to  the  locality  where  pipes  tried  in  modem  drains  have  already  required  to  be 
tsken  np  and  cleansed,  that  I  believe  the  question  of  ''What  are  the  best  Materials^**  is 
to  be  deodad  in  each  locality  by  local  experience^  «nd  that  no  gencml  role  is  sa£B.-*- 
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lutely  invariable,  inflexible,  or  unexceptionable.  It  will  be  my 
business  to  show  that,  in  the  matter  of  depth  at  least,  they  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  rules  *'pures  et  simples  ;**  uniform  under  all 
varying  circumstances,  and  ahvajft  rigidly  applicable  under  the 
same  form.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  my  readers  that  there 
sre  conditions  under  which  a  certain  amevmt  of  deviation,  or 
rather  perhaps  of  relaxation,  may  be  aoknitted  with  advantage ; 
and  before  I  attempt  this  I  may  farther  justify  myself  by  stating 
that  I  have  not  presumed  to  enter  upon  it  without  having  allowed 
a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  test  my  oonclasiac»,  however  carefully 
considered;  and  to  ratify  them,  to  the  be«t  of  my  judgment  and 
belief,  by  the  only  certain  seal  of  practical  success, 

I  have  executed  my  work  here  at  various  depths  and  dtstances. 
In  my  first  steps  I  was  deposed  to  be  cautieos  and  empirical 
rather  than  theoretical  and  hasty.  I  was  comparativelj  m- 
ftcqiioiiited  with  the  pecuhar  elements  o£  mj  case.  I  had,  of 
coarse,  many  pre^udoces  and  nu^vings  to  meet  and  to  sm-inount; 
and  I  was  solicitous  that  my  ooimneocement  should  not  risk  a 
lailare  of  efficiency  o«i  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  raise  the 
cost  too  high.  I  began,  therefore,  with  drains  of  3  feet  deep  and 
8  yards  distance.  These  appeared  to  be  safe  dimensions ;  and  I 
foimd  that  in  naost  cases  they  produced  not  an  ansatisfiactory  re- 
suH.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  ground  apparently  well  dried  upon 
this  plan ;  still  it  did  not  always  appear  to  answer  quite  etfaallj 
well^  even  where  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  seemed  to  sanction  it : 
and  I  was,  moreover,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  depth ;  which  I 
had  always  considered  rather  as  a  minimum  than  as  a  standard 
measure.  I  therefore  tried  an  extansioin  of  it  to  3  ft.  6  is.,  also 
at  %  yards  distance ;  but  then  the  other  end  of  the  beam  began  to 
rise,  and  I  found  the  cost  augment,  aooordii^  to  the  accelerated 
ratio  of  a  district  of  high  wages,  beyond  the  proper  limit.  I  sow 
therefore  increased  the  distance  to  10,  and  occasionally  even  to  12 
yards,  without  perceiving  much  difference  in  the  resalt ;  though 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  was  less  generally  satisfactory  than  in  ^ 
former  case.  Early  in  these  operatioas  I  resolved  to  treat  ex- 
perimentally a  field  of  about  four  acres  in  my  own  occapataon, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  distinctly  answer  the  plain  b«t 
doubtful  question  which  I  wished  to  solve^  if  fairly  put  to  it. 
I  accordingly  divided  it  into  two  halves,  and  drained  one  side  at  a 
^epth  of  3  fe^t,  with  intervals  of  10  yanh;  the  other  to  4  feet 
deep,  with  13  yards  oi  distance ;  giviog  ta  each  half  a  separate 
outlet  The  field  is  one  of  a  poor  description  originally,  lying 
on  a  steep  S.W.  slope^  whidi  in  this  country  implies  across  the 
edge  of  the  geologica!  beds ;  for  the  most  part  boasting  but  a 
limited  amount  of  soil,  covering  a  stiff  yellow  clay ;  but  somewhat 
mote  generous  at  ttsupfMr  edge,  which  waf  ako  its  steepest  part, 
and  into  which  we  thought  it  best  to  drive  the  drains  still  deeper 
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at  tbeir  extvemiiki, — to  about  fire  or  M  £M, — m  order  to  reaeb 
well  ibe  MftibBeak  of  uader-water  whicfa  we  b^eved  k  to  contain. 
This  fieM  I  iKatcfted  wiili  aiuck  interest.  It  was  drained  io  ^ 
fim  aeoih  of  1848.  It  has  bad  the  adianti^  of  being  well 
broken  np  (especially  tlie  deeper  half)  for  crops  of  roots;  and 
yet  1  «m  obliged  to  confess  that  I  never  could  satisfy  mjsdf  as 
to  any  dear  evidence  of  advantage  on  one  side  civer  the  other  \  and 
at  the  present  moment,  near  S^  years  sinee  the  work  was 
doBe»  there  are  pasts  stcetcbing  over  heih  the  halves,  of  which 
the  sar£»oe  is  undritd,  and  that  apparently  with  little  reference 
to  the  vieUiity  of  the  drains ;  thoiigh  the  outlets  have  never  failed 
to  do  their  diaiy. 

These  last  iaets  hewever,  by  no  means  unexampled  in  my 
ezperieoce  her<^  and  of  which  I  have  several  other  instances,  seem 
to  me  to  pn»ve  two  things  irresistiUy ;  first,  that  to  clear  such 
gronml  of  boUiom  waiof  deep  drinns  are  indispensable,  and,  within 
ratioBal  Umils,  the  deeper  the  better ;  aad,  secondly,  that  in  soik 
so  circumstanced  the  surf^ace  and  the  bMam  drainage  aare  two  dis- 
lincA  things,  with  a.  real  diiSsrenoe ;  of  which*  though  the  latter 
be  CDBspIete  and  effective,  the  former  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
faihH^.  Looking  then,  primarily,  to  the  fundamental  and  per- 
manent source  of  saturation  in  such  land  from  beneath,  my  con- 
viction has  been  only  thereby  strengthened,  that  it  can  be  reached 
by  deep  drains  akme ,  I  accordingly  adopted  a  depth  of  4  feet 
in  various  localities.  But  then  again,  immediately  sprung  up 
the  difficulty  of  the  cost,  depending  inversely  on  the  distances, 
which,  when  these  were  not  proportionally  expanded,  became 
serioosly  heavy.  To  nMet  this  I  determined  to  try  an  interval 
between  tha  4-leet  drains,  in  the  first  instance  to  mu«!h  greater 
that  i&  nsiglU  be  possibLr  to  interpeiate^  others  if  a  failore  should 
reqatre  it.  I  placed  them.tharefi>ie  at  IG  or  18  yards  apart,  and 
I  was  the  leas  doabtfU  of  this  course,  becaosa  inr  some  of  these  , 
cases  tfaeaubainl  seemed  of  a  aomewhat  less  tenadoiis  character, 
owing  to  a  certain  silicioos  admixture  ia  its  substance.  Bat  I 
aaatafaiw  tfaa4  the  experiment  has  not  compbtely  answered,  and 
that  still  verdant  rnahes,  with  a  vpaogj  or  pasty  surface,  proclaim 
that  we  katve  been  partially  bafled.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  in  paaaiag,  that  asnch  of  this  land  hes  high  and  exposed, 
aad  where  the  tomparatnre  fsora  various  causes  must  needs  be 
ftaerally  low. 

These  ioapecfect  and  uosati^actosy  resahs  seemed  to  tell  me 
ia  dear  laogosge  that  the  proUem  was  still  unsolved,  and  to  bid 
me  re-exafnine  and  carefully  connder  its  elements  before  I  conld 
hope  to  meet  its  peculiar  difBcultiea  The  result  to  be,  if  pocsiUe, 
attained  waa^  to  devise  a  system  which  withmit,  on  the  one  band, 
jKo&eing  «h^  I  believe  to  be  the  essential  condition  oIAptk, 
or,  on  the  other,  unduly  exceeding  that  of  cost,  might  be  better 
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adapted  for  thoroughly  efTecting  its  object  in  the  case  with  whieh 
I  had  to  deal ;  and  it  may  now  be  as  well  that  I  sbouid  explain 
specifically  what  that  case  is ;  since  whatever  I  may  advance  has 
reference  to  that  alone^  and  I  miJie  no  pretensioi»  to  prescribe  for 
others. 

This  estate  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  crml 
measures,  at  an  elei*ation,  for  the  most  part,  of  not  less  than  from 
600  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  within  8  or  10 
miles  of  the  crest  of  that  great  range  of  moorland  hills  formed 
here  by  the  vast  masses  of  the  "  Millstone  Grit,"  which  at  this 
point,  separating  the  counties  of  York  and  Derby  from  those  of 
Lancaster  and  Chester,  and  prolonged  on  either  «de  by  one  for- 
mation or  another  to  the  Scottish  border  and  to  the  midland 
districts,  has  been  called  the  Backbone  of  England.  The  surface 
is  varied  and  steep,  and  there  is  nowhere  any  difficulty  of  fall  or 
outlet.  The  soil  of  this  region,  generally^  has  been  thim  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Chamock,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Farming  of  the 
West  Riding  (Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  288-9)  : — 

**  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  soil  on  this  formalion  is  of  a  strong 
character,  restinff  on  the  ordinuy  subsoil  of  yellow  clay,  so  general  in  the 
coal  districts.  The  clay  with  its  strong  soils  usually  covers  the  valleys, 
and  the  entire  rise  in  the  lower  swells,  but  in  the  more  elevated  places  ex- 
tending only  a  limited  distance  up  the  rise,  where  the  sandstone  comes 
through,  and  a  friable  soil  commences,  as  though  the  aluminous  particles 
had  slipped  or  been  washed  down  ttom  the  steeper  inclinations,  and  formed 
the  clay  subsoil  of  the  lower  levels.  At  Woolley,  Staincross,  and  Bamsley, 
these  features  are  very  perceptible ;  after  which  we  meet  with  exceptions 
to  this  order  in  a  considerable  tract  of  the  clay  subsoils,  interspersed  with 
a  saturation  of  light-coloured  aluminous  sand,  and  very  wet,  extending  to 
Sheffield  and  up  to  Wortley,  and  thence  forward  with  but  little  variatioo 
to  the  prominent  point  of  Whamcliffe  brow." — ^vol.  ix.  pp.  288-9. 

The  yellow  clay  thus  mentioned,  of  qualities  varying  somewhat 
in  closeness  and  depth,  forms  here,  in  fact^  the  almost  universal 
subsoil.  At  a  certain  point,  but  not  always  withm  a  descent  of 
4  feet,  it  is  generally  found  to  rest  either  on  the  rock,  or  on  a 
shale  almost  entitled  to  that  name,  difiering  therefrom  only  in 
its  laminated  structure ;  compact  as  if  it  bad  been  subtcded  to  a 
hydraulic  press  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  entirely  impene- 
trable both  to  roots  and  water,  and  dry  as  a  board  when  all 
above  is  soaking; — or  on  shales  of  loose  and  broken  texture,  per- 
vious to  both,  and  usually  overflowing  with  the  latter.  These 
are  sometimes  interspersed  with  outcrops  of  the  coal,  and  crossed 
by  the  edges  of  '*  throws"  ot  "faults,*'  which  are  generally  ob- 
served to  act  as  partial  dsyns,  retaining  an  accumulation  of  water, 
which,  when  they  are  pierced,  finds  of  course  a  ready  vent 
Commonly  at  about  3  feet,  or  3  feet  6  in.  deep,  some  one  of 
these  beds  is  met  with  underlying  the  yellow  clay;  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  drains  at  4  feet,  without  being 
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able  to  pass  through  it ;  or  to  carry  them  for  a  few  yards  at  a  still 
orreater  depth  to  reach  an  ascertained  source  of  water ;  while  at 
another  time^  the  occurrence  of  the  impenetrable  shale  above 
mentioned  bars  all  farther  downward  progress,  and  proclaims  it 
useless,  even  within  3  feet  of  the  surface.  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  ground  in  which  the  aboye-mentioned  trials  of 
various  draining  measures  have  been  made ;  and  where,  effectually 
as  we  may  have  withdrawn  the  water  from  beneath  the  ^'  yellow 
clay/'  our  success  in  drying  the  soil  above  it  has  certainly  not 
been  uniform. 

Now,  if  the  evidence  which  we  have  had  of  similar  operations 
in  other  quarters  can  be  trusted,  there  is  nothing  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  failure.  Clays  as 
close  and  deep  are  positively  asserted  to  have  yielded  all  that 
could  be  desired  to  simple  four-feet  drains.  In  Northampton- 
shire, in  Kent,  in  Sussex,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  Essex,  and  elsewhere^ 
we  are  told  of  land  of  the  stiffest  texture — of  clay  almost  uniform 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  beyond  that  to  which  such  work  can 
be  carried — undeniably  dried  by  such  means.  Why,  then,  should 
we  meet  with  so  much  difficulty  where  it  only  forms  part  of  a 
more  manageable  series,  and  is  not  unfrequently  itself  of  a  less 
apparently  stubborn  nature  ? 

It  strikes  me  forcibly  that  the  true  solution  of  this  question 
probably  lies  in  an  agency  of  which  too  little  account  has  hitherto 
been  taken  by  our  otherwise  able  leaders  and  instructors  in  the 
science.  Their  attention  has  been  exercised  perseveringly  upon 
diversities  of  soil :  must  we  not  bestow  more  of  it  upon  those  of 
climate  ?  Its  differences  within  these  islands  is  confessedly  great ; 
let  us  inquire  how  they  are  likely  to  affect  our  results. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  thorough  drainage  in  clays, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  not  only  well-laid  conduits  for 
the  water  which  reaches  them,  but  also  subsidiary  passages 
opened  through  the  substance  of  the  close  subsoil,  by  means  of 
atmospheric  heat,  and  the  contraction  which  ensues  from  it.  The 
cracks  and  fissures  which  result  from  this  action  are  reckoned 
upon  as  a  certain  and  essential  part  of  the  process.  A  single 
passage  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  masters  of  the  science 
will  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  pmnt,  though  there  is  no  lack  of 
others.  Mr.  Parkes  says,  in  the  valuable  and  well-known  essay 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  (p.  145),  that — 

**  A  natunl  agricultural  bed  of  porous  soil  resembles  an  artificial  filter; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  matter  composing 
such  filter  tne  slower  is  the  passage  of  water  through  it.  In  stiff  loams  and 
clays,  however,  but  more  particularly  as  regards  the  latter  earth,  the  re- 
semblance ceases,  as  these  soils  can  permit  free  ingress  and  egress  to  rain- 
water only  after  the  establishment  of  that  thorough  network  of  cracks  and 
fismres,  which  is  occftsioaed  in  them  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass,  from 
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the  joint  aodon  of  ^lirniBs  mnd  fluperficni  eTsporatiknk  IlttMftHRiret  bcoi 
to  stand  in  the  stead  of  j^oaity  in  such  soik,  ajvd  serve  to  eoadlKi  wn&er 
to  drains  rapidly,  after  it  has  trickled  through  the  worked  bed.  It  is  pot- 
able, too,  that  in  deeply-drained  clays  of  certain  texture  the  fissures  may 
be  wider,  or  more  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  a  greater 
bm&  of  earth  than  when  such  Md  IB  drained  t»«  lets  *d9p^  'iI#wev«rttiiB 
may  be,  it  is  asserted  by  sevecai  re^[>eiBtaWie  and  i»teUi|Beiit  fansfira  bi 
Kent,  who  have  laid  drains  very  deeply  in  clay  and  stiff  sous,  that  t^  flow 
from  the  deej^st  drainainvariaoly  commences  and  ceases  sooner  than  firom 
shallower  drains  afterrain."— vol.  v.  p.  155. 

To  give  efficiency,  therefore,  to  a  system  of  deep  df^mr  %eneMfa 
a  stiff  day,  ibese  natural  channels  ane  Inquired.  To  prodtice 
th«fm  there  muftt  be  a  continued  action  of  host  afKi  evaporation. 
If  this  action  should  be  defective  or  uncertani,  can  tbe  syatem  be 
etRdent  in  that  form  ?  and,  finals j,  is  any  audi  aQ^n  always  to 
be  expected  ? 

,  Periiaps,  without  looking  £ligenlly  inlo  the  «latt0ties  of  this 
smli^ecty  roost  people  are  litide  aware  o€the  ezleMt  of  *v«natiofi  to 
which  our  English  dimafte  is  liable.  I  inrite  tbe  atteartion  of  my 
readers  to  a  short  considemtion  of  it,  as  afiee^ng  the  partieular 
question  now  before  us. 

In  the  last  Number  but  one  of  the  Society's  Joomal  was  an  essay 
of  more  than  common  merit,  *'  On  the  Clinsate^f  the  British  Islancb, 
and  its  Efiect  on  Cultivation.**  Its  writer,  Mr.  WhWey,  of  Truro, 
lells  us  (p.  7),  that  ^  It  appears  that  the  eastern  counties,  and  the 
midland  counties  around  Bedfordshire,  ha^r^,  as  a  wiiole,  the  bigb- 
est  summer  temperature  in  England."  Let  us,  then,  to  place  the 
inatter  in  a  strong  Hght  before  us,  compare,  as  nearly  as  our 
means  of  information  wiii  permit,  tbe  dimafte  of  those  portkms  of 
the  kingdom  with  that  of  this  district  on  ^be  verge  of  the  York* 
shire  hills. 

Mr.  Whitley  gtres  in  the  same  essay  a  table,  ''Showing  the 
Mean  Temperature  of  each  Monlh  of  Summer,  and  of  tbe  whole 
Year,  at  the  Places  therein  mentioned.^  In  this  table  tbe  afore- 
said particulars  for  Bedford  are  contained.  There  is  no  place, 
indeed,  which  is  so  situated  as  predsely  to  represent  the  other 
member  of  die  comparison.  Those  ofic^ng  the  nearest  approxi- 
mattoa  are  Ackworth  and  Derby ;  but  tbe  fomter,  lying  about 
fifteen  miles  due  east,  well  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
hills,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  magnesian  Hntestone,  though  some- 
what nearer  than  the  latter  in  respect  of  distance,  has  fewer  p<mits 
of  essential  resemblaoce.  Derby,  aa  the  other  band,  seated 
about  40  miles  to  tbe  southward,  upon  tbe  vast  sandi^ne  traet 
of  central  England,  and  not  very  far  from  the  eastern  base  of  the 
great  elevated  range  to  which  we  have  before  alluded^  presents  a 
general  aspect  ansdogous  in  numy  points  to  that  of  our  own  case, 
lu  more  southern  Iidtode  and  greatly  lommr  level  of  «ounie  im- 
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pair  tLe  completeness  of  the  parallel ;  'but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  whatever  corrections  are  to  be  applied  on  these  grounds 
mtut  be  in  a  direction  to  increase  the  contrast,  and  therefore  to 
strenathen  tiie  inferences  which  it  suggests. 

We  will  take  Derby,  therefore,  and  place  it  side  by  side  with 
Bedford,  riewin^  the  latter  as  the  representative  of  the  counties 
lying  around  it,  and  the  east  of  England ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  our  reasoning  might  almost  with  equal  truth  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  southern  and  central  tracts  .also ;  especially 
when  the  comparison  is  to  be  made«  ultimately,  jiot  with  the 
climate  of  Derby  itself,  but  of  a  district  like  this,  differing  from 
it  much  more  than  theirs  does  from  that  of  Bedford. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  statements  to  be  compared : — 


I 


erby.  { 


Mflui  Tenpciatute. 


Uxk. 


3«W4l'« 


350 


Feb. 


40-5 


Har.  Apr. 


May.  June. 


45'9«  49-89 
40'0    4S-6 


58M6fel»ll 


July. 


64*  8 1 


Aug. 


82-61 
54-5 


Sept.  Oct. 


5«'0S'53«46 
51*0    44.5 


Nov. 


O 

^45' 26 


Year. 


Dec 


o 
41*77 


33'5 


o 
51'64 


Summer 
TVaaip. 


62*68 
54*33 


Let  me  now  first  direct  yonr  attention  to  the  mean  summer 
teaaperature  of  the  two  places.  At  Bedford  it  is  62^  68' ;  at 
Derby  only  54^  33';  showing  a  difference  of  no  less  than  8°  35^ 
in  facvoor  of  the  former !  Consider  for  a  mometit  the  effect  of 
such  a  continued  excess  of  temperature  upon  the  moisture  of  the 
soil!  But  it  must  be  farther  recollected  that  this  expresses  a 
mean  alone — first,  between  the  extremes  of  the  whole  season, 
but,  secMidSy,  also  between  those  of  each  night  and  day ;  and  that 
the  resnlts  of  the  evaporating  power  would  depend  more  upon  the 
higher  extreme,  or  average  greater  heat,  than  irpon  the  daily  or 
monthly  mean ;  such  power  being  only  temporarily  checked  or 
suspended,  but  in  no  sensible  degree  reversed  or  neutralised, 
by  the  cold  of  night  alone,  when  there  is  no  positive  accession 
of  moisture  daring  that  short  interval.  Now,  this  last  condition 
is  not  only  not  to  be  assumed,  but  there  is  strong  reason  for 
believing  it  would  interfere  less  in  a  climate  of  higher^  than 
in  one  of  lower,  temperature.  There  are  two  other  tables 
snpplied  by  Mr.  Whitley :  first,  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  various 
places ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  mean  difference  between  night  and 
day  at  six  out  of  this  number.  If  we  take  from  these  six,  two 
known  to  belong  to  the  list  of  drier  climates,  namely,  Chiswick 
and  NorwicAi,  and  two,  Truro  and  Whitehaven,  as  undoubtedly 
induded  among  the  more  humid,  we  find  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  atmosphere  exhibiu  the  latter  character,  the  dificrence  bc- 
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tween  the  day  and  night  temperature  declines,  and  in  the  opposite 
case  there  is  the  reverse  effect : — 


Chiswick  • 
Norwich  • 
Truro  •  . 
Whitehaven 


Rain  in 


24-4 
25*5 
44<0 

47-1 


Mean  Diffaenee  between 
Night  and  Day. 


Jane. 


22-8 
18-5 
13*6 
12-» 


Joly. 


21<2 
17-3 
11-4 


Aofoit. 


2M 
16*8 
I1-8 
11-0 


The  consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  whereas,  for  instance^ 
the  difference  at  Chiswick  in  June  amounts  to  22^.8,  while  that 
at  Whitehaven  is  but  12^.9 ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  (which  must  in  each  case  correspond  with  the  middle 
point  between  the  two  extremes),  would  in  the  wet  district  only  fall 
short  of  the  heat  of  day  by  6°.45 ;  while  in  the  dry  it  would 
differ  from  it  by  no  less  than  11°.4.  The  numbers  annexed  to 
the  other  two  places  support  the  same  conclusion.  Now,  when 
we  were  comparing  the  temperatures  of  Bedford  and  of  Derby, 
we  were  speaking,  as  before  observed,  of  the  respective  means  ; 
and  by  the  same  rule,  if  there  is  any  difference  in  point  of  moisture 
between  the  two  climates,  the  greatest  heat  will  exceed  the  mean 
in  the  drier,  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  wetter  ;  and  since  the 
mean  at  Bedford  is  8^.5  above  that  of  Derby,  the  greatest  heat 
at  the  former  must  therefore  exceed  that  at  the  latter  in  a  still 
higher  degree. 

In  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Whitley,  indeed,  to  record  the  fall  of 
rain,  it  would  appear  that  the  result  obtained  at  these  two  places 
is  identical,  namely  27  inches ;  in  which  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
some  inaccuracy.  It  seems  to  be  almost  necessarily  refuted  by 
the  mere  fact  oi  the  difference  of  temperature.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, even  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Whitley  him- 
self, that  the  small  interval  of  latitude  alone  would  suffice  entirely 
to  account  for  the  lower  range  of  the  thermometer  at  Derby ;  nor 
can  it  be  credibly  ascribed  in  any  great  degree  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  What  cause,  then,  remains  but  a  greater  proportion  of 
moisture  ?  This,  indeed^  may  be  said  to  act  and  re-act  upon  the 
climate.  The  falling  rain  is  probably  in  most  cases  itself  colder 
than  the  lowest  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  abstracts  at  once 
some  heat  When  fallen,  the  process  of  evaporation  begins,  and 
enormously  accelerates  that  abstraction.  In  proportion  as  there  is 
naturally  any  scantier  supply  of  heat  to  make  up  the  loss,  this  is 
the  more  felt  in  the  decline  of  temperature,  and  the  process  also 
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contmues  longer ;  and  as  the  fall  of  rain  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  such  relative  differences  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  this 
again  tends  to  augment  the  normsJ  moisture  of  the  cliinate.  Thus 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  colder  locality  has  to  contend  with  a 
double  disadvantage — on  the  one  side  of  a  feebler  evaporating 
agency,  and  on  the  other  of  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  to  be 
evaporated.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  an  increment  of  rain  when  we  carry  the  comparison  for- 
ward to  tlds  district ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  if  a 
conrecticm  were  applied  to  the  difference  of  summer-beat  between 
it  and  Bedfordshire  with  reference  to  this  point  alone,  that  differ- 
ence would  amount,  at  a  very  moderate  allowance,  to  10^  in  lien 
of  8^.  5. 

But,  secondly,  observe  the  remarkable  difference  in  even  a 
still  more  important  element  for  our  purpose — that  of  the 
duration  of  summer  heat.  The  figures  first  quoted  give  the 
mean  temperature  of  each  separate  month;  now,  taking  the 
point  which  is  conventionally  marked  on  the  scale  of  the  ther- 
mometer as  temperate,  namely  55^  and  comparing  it  with  these 
statements,  you  will  perceive  that  at  Bedford  it  begins  to  exceed 
that  limit  in  the  month  of  May,  and  does  not  return  below  it  till 
October,  remaining  above  it  for  five  months.  But  how  different 
at  Derby !  The  mean  summer  temperature  there  ranges  below 
the  same  point  throughout  every  month  except  July,  and  in  that 
only  pastes  it  by  a  half  degree. 

It  thus  appears,  that  between  these  two  places  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  at  least  8"^.  5  in  amount,  and  of  four  months  in  duration,  of 
summer  heat;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  without  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  draining  operations,  and  that  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  some  of 
the  puzzling  results  which  we  have  been  striving  to  understand. 

But  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  even  this  is  not  all.  We 
took  the  case  of  Derby,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  our  own  best^ 
ibongh  imperfect,  representative  in  this  comparison.  Its  elevation 
above  the  sea,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  160  feet ;  ours 
is  nearer  an  average  of  750.  Let  us  then  suppose  Derby  getitly 
lifted  from  its  smiling  vales  of  Trent  and  Derwent,  to  a  height 
of  some  550  feet  above  them,  borne  off  to  the  nbrthward  more 
than  forty  miles,  and  there  lodged  upon  some  ridge  or  slope  at 
the  said  elevation — would,  or  could,  its  climate  remain  unchanged? 
And  might  we  not  at  once  conclude  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  of 
S°.  5,  or  even  10^  in  amount  of  heat,  and  of  four  months  in  its 
duration,  such  a  site  would  exhibit  a  loss  of  evaporating  power,  as 
represented  by  summer  temperature,  of  not  less  than  Ti®  or  15**, 
compared  with  the  wide,  level,  and  lowland  expanse  of  the  east, 
centre,  and  south  of  England  ?  that  the  mean  would  probably  in 
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no  one  month  sui^pass  the  aBsumed  point  ?  and  that  while  these 
elements  of  atmospheric  agencj  wore  thus  reduced  on  die  one 
hand,  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  other,  to  be  evaporated  or  dis- 
charged,  would  hare  to  be  expressed  bj  perhaps  half  as  much 
again  as  the  27  incboi*  which  is  slated  to  be  its  exponent  at 
Bedford  ? 

You  have  already  reonrded  your  oonvi<^on  that  such  considera- 
tions as  these  cannot  be  neglected  with  safety  in  regulating  the 
operations  and  imjH'ovements  of  agriculture ;  and  I  cite  your 
words  with  pleasure^  as  lending  authority  and  confirmation  to  mj 
own. 

**  How  can  a  fixed  rale  be  laid  down  for  ^e  depth  or  the  cfistanee  of 

drains,  or  the  size  of  pipes,  when  one  county  has  25  inches  of  rain  and 
another  has  50  inches  to  be  carried  ofip  by  these  drains  ?  The  difference 
is  in  fact  more  than  this,  for  a  large  part  of  the  downfall  returas  to  the  air 
from  the  surface.  According  to  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  experi- 
ments published  in  this  journal  by  Mr.  Oharaock,  out  of  33}^  inches  of 
rain  no  less  than  25  inches  are  evaporated,  8^  inches  only  reaeh  a  depth 
of  3  feet,  and  therefore  pass  through  a  drain.  This  was  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  at  Kendal  there  fell  54  inches  of  rain.  The  evaporation  there,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  more,  but  less,  because  the  air  being  moister  must 
dry  what  is  exposed  to  it  more  slowly,  and  the  evaporation  would  not 
exceed,  probably  fall  short  of,  21  inches.  There  remams,  therefore,  for 
the  drains  33  inches  depth  of  water  in  this  case,  8^  inches  oiiAy  in  the 
other — four  times  as  much  in  Cumberland  as  in  Yorkshire,  Yet,  hitherto, 
if  a  man  living  in  Oxfordshire  said  that  inch  pipes  would  drain  his  land 
well,  a  voice  from  A3rr8hire  might  exclaim,  that  it  was  absurd  to  use  less 
than  li  inch  pipe,  which  he  found  far  the  best  Yet  the  smaller  pipe 
might  be  more  competent  to  do  its  duty  tn  eoe  place,  than  the  larger  one 
in  the  other." 

"  Henceforth,  in  speculations  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  our  material  variations  in  climate.** — toI.  xi.  p.  394. 

But  I  b(q>e  that  by  this  time  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing conviction  upon  the  point  also  into  the  mind  of  the  most 
•determined  sceptics,  if  any  such  there  be. 

Now  let  us  recur  to  our  exposition  of  the  specific  case  which 
led  us  into  this  investigation.  If,  as  Mr.  Parkes^  and  other 
authorities  say,  the  contraction  and  opening  of  stiff  clays  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  heat  is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  deep 
drainage  in  such  soils^  and  if,  as  I  tliink  we  have  demonstrate(^ 
and  as,  indeed,  in  these  parts  we  know  by  experience,  such  pro- 
<^ss  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  in  ordinary  years,  and  indeed  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  occur,  effectually,  more  than  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  seems  indispensable  to  devise  some  system  which 
may  serve  to  secure  the  benefits  of  deep  drainage  without 
its  help.  Now  the  surface-soil,  and  generally  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ground  to  a  certain  depth,  is  more  or  less  friable 
and  pervious,  and  could  be  easily  relieved  of  its  water  long  before 
this  could  under  any  circumstances  filter  through  its  bed  of  clay. 
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If,  therefore^  we  draw  off  eflectually  and  oonsUntly  the  bottom 
water  from  beneath  the  claj,  and  from  its  subfttanoe,  as  far  as  it 
admitB  of  percolatioii^  and  by  some  other  means  provide  a  yeot 
for  the  oppo*  water,  whkh  needs  no  more  than  this  facility  to 
ran  freely,  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  object 
may  be  ampletely  attained,  and  that  we  shall  remove  the  mois- 
ture from  both  portions  as  effisctually  as  its  quantity  and  the 
substances  will  permit.  Aoting  upon  this  view,  then,  after  due 
consideniuon,  I  determined  to  combine  with  the  fumlamental  4- 
feet  (hraiBs,  a  sytflem  of  auxiliary  ones  of  much  less  depth,  which 
shoold  do  their  work  above,  and  contribute  their  share  to  the 
wholesome  dschaige,  while  the  under  current  from  their  more 
subterranean  neighbours  should  be  steadily  performing  their 
more  difficult  dnty. 

I  mocomplished  this  by  )>lacing  my  4-feet  drains  at  a  distance 
of  from  18  to  20  yards  apart,  and  then  leading  others  into  them 
sunk  only  to  about  2  feet  beneath  the  surface  (which  appeared, 
upon  OGostdeiation,  to  be  sufficiently  below  any  conceivable 
depth  of  citltivatioQ),  and  laying  these  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  otS  yarda.  These  latter  are  laid  at  an  acute  angle  with 
the  mata  dfraias,  md  at  Iheir  mouths  are  either  gradually  sloped 
downwards  to  the  lower  levels  or  have  a  few  loose  stones  placed  in 
the  small  interval  between  the  two,  sufficient  to  ensure  the  per* 
pendicuhr  deseent  of  the  upper  stream  through  that  space ;  which 
can  never  exceed,  or  indeed  strictly  equal,  the  additional  2  feeL 

The  residi  surpassed,  and  has  continued  to  surpass,  my  most 
svignine  anticipatioos.  When  I  first  tried  the  plan  I  was  drain- 
ing a  small  grass  field,  containing  mudb  of  the  usual  yellow  clay, 
and  so  wet  that  at  one  end  of  it  there  vvras  a  spot  permanently 
supporting  a  small  bed  of  the  CaJtha  paltutris,  or  marsh  mari- 
gold, wh^  it  is  well  known  grows  only  in  genijune  swamp, 
where  it  can  enjoy  standing  water  on  the  surCoce.  The  follow- 
ing little  diagram  will  show  more  clearly  the  precise  form  uni 
nature  ol  the  case. 


F%.  1. 
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The  deep  druns  bad  been  laid  in  this  case  16  yards  apait^ 

E  2 
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and  3  feet  6  inches  in  depth ;  and  I  first  introduced  the  anziliar? 
drains  into  one  half  of  it  as  E^  B,  D,  F.  Before  the  whole  field 
was  completed  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  after  abun- 
dant rain,  and  so  remarkable  was  the  effect  that,  in  stepping  over 
the  line  £  F,  from  the  plain  surface  between  deep  drains  alone 
to  that  furnished  with  the  auxiliary  system,  I  could  compare  it  to 
nothing  less  than  passing  to  dry  from  undrained  land.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  induced  me  of  course  to  extend  the 
practice.  I  have  since  adopted  it  almost  universally,  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  with  the  same  invariable  result.  The  foremen 
of  my  drainers  are  unhesitating  in  tbeir  testimony  to  its  efficacy ; 
and  I  believe  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Grabum,  who  has  twice  since 
inspected  my  works>  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Govern- 
ment advance,  for  a  no  less  favourable  judgment.  I  believe  that 
in  no  instance  where  he  has  examined  ground  of  mine  under  this 
system  has  he  found  any  reason  to  doubt  the  completeness  of  its 
performance.  In  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  common  method 
had  still  left  the  soil  wet,  we  added  the  shallow  or  2-foot  drains 
to  the  deep  ones  upon  the  same  plan^  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  an  apparently  permanent  cure.  I  was,  however,  still 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  observing  thfe  action  of  these  drains 
myself  more  closely,  since  there  have  been  various  statements 
made  as  to  the  total  inutility  of  shallow  drains  by  the  side  of  deep 
ones ;  which  are  said  to  abstract  the  whole  flow  of  water,  and  to 
leave  their  more  unpretending  neighbours  dry ;  I  therefore  or- 
dered two  or  three  of  the  2-teet  drains  to  be  opened  for  that 
purpose  in  a  field  which  had  been  drained  for  some  weeks,  and  JU> 
be  left  so  that  the  pipes  might  be  investigated  in  several  places. 
After  some  heavy  rain  I  took  occasion  to  examine  them,  and  I  can 
affirm  from  ocular  inspection  that,  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  each  of  them  conveying  a  brisk  little  stream  to  the  main 
channels.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  expres- 
sive evidence ;  and  it  farther  strengthened  the  convictions  which  I 
had  imbibed  from  other  sources ;  for,  let  it  be  recollected^  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  outlets,  that  same  water  would  have  been 
dammed  up  in  the  soil  until,  without  the  aid  of  cracks  and  fis- 
sures, it  had  been  able  to  filter  through  the  clay  bed  beneath. 
How  long  it  would  have  required  satisfactorily  to  accomplish  this 
process  we  may  conjecture,  though  we  cannot  determine. 

But  I  go  one  step  further.  Supposing  that  this  filtration  were 
a  more  certain  process,  and  that  the  regular  action  of  a  good 
parching  summer  rarely  failed  to  secure  and  establish  it,  is  there 
nothing  gained  in  the  immediate  drying  of  the  land  by  means 
within  our  own  command  at  any  season?  If  it  is  drained,  as 
much  must  be,  in  autumn  and  winter,  is  there  not  something 
achieved  in  lading  it  dry  for  immediate  use  during  those  quarters 
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of  the  year,  and  in  the  coming  spring  ?  If  the  success  of  the  work 
is  to  depend  upon  the  summer  heat^  the  soil  can  profit  little  by  it 
for  some  nine  months,  at  the  least^  of  the  most  important  in  the 
agricnitural  year.  If  the  result  is  attained  at  once,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  whole  farming  season  is  saved. 

But  now  comes  the  critical  question  of  cost.  These  advantages, 
even  if  realised,  may  be  too  dearly  bought ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
show  that  their  price  can  be  brought  within  ordinary  limits.  I 
own  I  felt  this  strongly  at  all  times,  and  I  have  accordingly 
weighed  the  matter  with  care.  I  think  I  can  show  that  there  is 
Dothii^  out  of  proportion  with  the  object  to  be  attained. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  point  out  a  few  particulars,  in  which  I 
am  enabled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  to  economise. 
When  I  place  deep  4-foot  drains,  merely,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tap  the  lower  sources — ^the  springs  and  the  loose  watery  shales— 
and  to  withdraw  continually  the  moisture  which,  by  however  slow 
a  percolation,  makes  its  way  downwards  through  the  incumbent 
clay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shallower  system,  and  on  the  other 
simply  to  serve  as  conduits  for  the  receipt  and  transmission  of 
that  which  flows  from  those  above,  I  am  able  to  neglect  all  refer- 
ence to  thdr  drainage  of  the  surface  in  deciding  upon  their  dis- 
tances. I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  these  circumstances,  their 
intervals  may  be  made  safely  greater.  I  should  hesitate,  in.  any 
clay,  to  separate  deep  drains  so  far  as  60  feet,  if  their  business 
were  to  drain  the  surface ;  so  I  believe  would  most  authorities. 
But  I  feel  satisfied  that  for  the  more  limited  purpose  it  may  be 
safely  done ;  and  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  experi- 
ence has  proved  its  sufficiency.  In  the  ordinary  method  10  or 
12  yards  are  the  distances  of  which  we  usually  hear  for  deep 
drains;  and  they  seem  to  be  as  great  as  can  be  expected  to  render 
them  efficient  in  stubborn  soils.  Now  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  expense  of  cutting  increases  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
depth;  and  if  for  half  their  number,  therefore,  we  substitute  others 
of  half  the  depth,  the  difference  of  cost  would  be  less,  by  more 
than  the  same  proportion. 

Bnt,  again,  1  have,  I  believe,  like  many  others,  always  hesi- 
tated to  lay  my  deep  drains  with  pipes  of  one  inch  diameter. 
Thoogh  it  is  true,  J  admit,  to  demonstration  that  these  small 
channels  suffice  to  carry  off  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
regularly  flowing  water,  stilly  considering  the  extraordinary  sup- 
plies wluch  they  may  be  sometimes  called  upon  to  convey,  and 
the  difficulty  and  expense  which,  if  ever  seriously  overcharged, 
nrast  be  incurred  in  opening  and  repairing  or  relaying  them,  I 
have  thought  the  additional  cost  of  a  little  larger  diameter  was 
well  rqpaid  by  the  smaller  risk.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any 
IriBing  chance  obstruction ;  which  would  take  a  greater  effect  in 
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detmaDer  than  in  the  larger  pqpe>  b;  more  dian  tbe 
ence  of  diameter. 

But  with  reject  to  the  auxiliary  drains  tbe  ease  is  aUcred, 
There  I  bure  no  mis^vin^  as  to  the  inch-pipes :  they  have  a  lest 
mass  of  soil  to  relieve,  and  i»cessarily  a  shorter  course  to  ran, 
being  limked  by  the  intenrals  between  the  deeper;  and  if  bj 
accident  aay  stopipage  dftoald  occur,  there  is  b»  comparssoii 
between  &e  two  cases  in  respect  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  a 
remedy.  In  all  that  length  of  drain,  therefore^  in  which  a  2-feel 
depth  can  be  aubsliluted  for  a  4-feel,  the  difference  in.  cost 
between  tbe  1-inch  pipe  and  the  2-inch  can  be  safely  spared. 

Now  these  are  material  conpensalAons  in  the  question  of  cost 
When  I  first  projected  the  plan  «£  which  I  haye  been  speakings 
I  had  great  a|)parebensioas  on  this  vital  part  of  the  subject.  It 
was  obriotis  that  it  oonld  not  be  esecnted  widuMatan  additioiul 
extent  of  Knear  cuttings  and  I  had  great  fears  that  i  datmld  not 
be  able  to  bring  it  within  the  mederate  limita  whieh  are  the  ncces* 
sary  condition  of  practical  swccess ;  but  upon  closer  earamina* 
tioR  the  dittcuUy  shnink  into  much  nonrower  dimensions*  In 
ground  which  it  is  possibk  to  dry  by  simple  deqp  drains  at 
wide  intervals,  the  object  may  no  doubt  be  mdier  mere  cheafrij 
attained ;  bat  tl^n  sueh  ground  needs  no  (iuther  aid.  Wherrrer, 
on  the  ether  hand,  deep  drains  alone  waookL  be  iesperfeetly 
efficient  nnless  at  narrow  distances,  the  cnoipensakioBs  I  fasMre 
above  exjdained  have  enabled  me  even  to  reduce  my  ontkty  to  a 
lower  point  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  seenre  it  under 
such  a  system^ 

In  my  district  I  have  always  thought  that  if  I  could  bring  the 
expense  of  my  draining  operations  within  5/.  an  acre  I  might  be 
fairly  satisfied,  and,  I  believe^  my  tenants  too ;  for  thai  there  is 
fittle,  if  any,  stiff  land  converted  from  wet  to  dry  which  will  not 
largely  repay  such  expenditure.  My  readers,  however,  will  pio- 
bably»  for  the  most  part,  exclaim  that  I  am  extravagant  in  my 
scale,  and  that  tbe  work  may  be,  and  ought^  be,  done  arach 
more  cheaply ;  jou,  yourself,  have  given  us  such  delaik  and  esti- 
mates of  cheap  draining  that  I  fear  yon  will  be  one  of  ^is  dass 
of  critics.  There  may  be  some  few  points  perhi^  in  which  my 
established  operations  might  be  capable  of  still  stricter  ecenooiy, 
which  has  been  unattaimd  from  accidental  circnrastances ;  bat 
the  main  clue  to  tbe  difference  of  cost  is  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labour.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  agncnltntal 
cBstricts  from  8s.  to  lOs.  per  week  have  been  considered  good  aver- 
age wages,  and  would  now  probably  be  somewhat  above  the 
osual  mark.  Here,  however,  a  good  labourer  until  lately  ccndd 
command  14^,  and  even  now  can  obtain  12t.  This  then  ia  a  car* 
dinal  difference^    The  remuneration  of  piece-work  most  of  coarse 
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be  measured  in  proportion — ^not  to  menHdn  tbef  adtial  rate  of 
soperintendence ;  and  die  excess  of  cost  in  the  item  of  labour, 
therefore,  may  be  assumed  at  not  less  than  40  per  cient. :  I  only 
wi^  tbose  who  would  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  my  statements  of 
cost  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

y^^  Soon  after  Ix^mmenced  my  jM'esent  system,  one  of  my  fore* 
men  suggested  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  executing  it 
would  be  to  place  the  auxiliary  drains  not  converging  on  both 
sides  into  the  deeper,  as  at  G  H  in  fig.  I,  according  to  my  first 
intention,  but  on  one  side  only  of  each  4-foot  drain,  as  at  IK, 
whereby  the  trouble  of  laying  them  out  would  be  diminished ; 
the  labour  of  effecting  the  jtinctions^  cither  by  lowering  the  ends* 
or  by  placing  some  open  materials  under  them,  and  the  trifling* 
difficulty  even  of  finding  such  materials,  would  be  halved.  The 
reasons  seemed  good,  and  I  adopted  the  advice,  which  I  think 
the  result  has  justified.  My  method,  therefore,  now  is  (after 
having  exanuned  each  special  case,  and  ascertained  that  it  is 
applicable),  lo  lay  my  deep  drains  with  I|-inch  pipes,  almost 
universally  at  4  feet  deep  and  20  yards  apart,  and  to  incline  the 
shallow  into  them  in  the  intervals,  but  all  on  one  side  only  of 
each  of  the  former,  at  8  yards  direct  distance  from  each  other,  and 
laid  with  Inch-pipes  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  which  is  well  below 
the  workable  soU,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  supposable 
cultivation. 

On  these  assumptions,  then,  how  stands  the  calculation  7-^ 
At  20  yards  distance  the  number  of  drains  contained  within  the* 
area  of  a  perfectly  regular  acre  would  be  strictly  eleven,  each  of 
22  yards  long,  making  an  entire  length  of  242  yards,  or  34} 
roods  of  7  yards,  the  ordinary  measure  in  this  district ;  the  rod 
of  hi  yards  being  almost  unknown.  Our  usual  payment  for 
cutting  and  filling,  per  rood  of  7  yards,  upon  an  average  of  mat- 
tock or  spade  work,  in  good  or  bad  ground  (barring  hard  stone), 
has  been  Xs.  3d.  This  gives  the  sum  of  2/.  Si.  Id.  for  the  cutting 
and  filling  of  the  4*foot  drains,  per  acre. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  to  simplify  the  case  for  the  moment,  that 
die  minor  drains  are  placed  at  riffht  angles  to  the  above.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  carry  them  entirely 
across  tfie  20  feet  intervals,  because  they  and  the  deep  drains 
together  will  certainly  be  competent  to  dry  a  certain  distance 
between  them  at  the  opposite  side  from  their  junctions,  as  at 
M,  fig.  I.  If  we  can  place  these  minor  drains  at  8  yards 
apart,  we  may  nfely  allow  the  half  of  this  distance  at  those 
points.  In  the  supposed  case,  then,  each  of  these  2-feet  drains 
would  be  16  yards  long,  and  there  would  be  one  at  every  8  yards 
along  the  length  of  the  deep  ones.  This  will  be  found  to  giye 
dx>at  30  such  drains  to  the  acre,  measuring  altogether  about 
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480  yards,  or  almost  exactly  69  roods  of  7  yards  each.  But  these 
smaller  drains  can  be  executed,,  even  with  us,  at  3id.,  instead  of 
the  Is.  M.  which  we  were  obliged  to  calculate  before;  and  the 
cost,  therefore,  of  these  69  roods  will  be  IZ.  Os.  Id.,  almost  to  a 
fraction,  showing,  when  added  to  the  previous  sum  of  2/.  3*.  Id., 
a  total  of  37.  3«.  2d.  for  the  cutting  and  filling,  per  acre,  upon 
this  combined  plan. 

To  this  we  have  to  add  that  of  the  pipes,  which,  taking  them 
at  an  average  of  12  inches  in  length,  is  easily  reckoned.  The 
deep  drains  have  a  total  length,  as  above,  of  242  yards,  correspond- 
ing to  726  such  pipes,  of  If  inch  bore,  which  if  charged  at  IS**, 
per  1000  (T  think  a  full  price),  would  amount  to  10«.  6c2.  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inch-pipes  laid  in  the 
480  yards  of  shallow  drains  would  be  1440;  and  these,  at  12$. 
per  lock),  would  cost  about  17^.,  so  that  the  whole  outlay  would 
stand  thus : — 

£.  *.  d. 
4-feet  drains,  cutting  and  filling  .  .  .231 
2-feet  ditto 10    1 

3    3    2 

If-inch  pipes 0  10    6 

1-inch  ditto 0  17    0 

Making  a  total  of       .        .        .  £4  10    8 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  in  somie  respects  an  extreme 
estimate.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  rates  of 
measure-work  are  now  rather  too  high,  evei)  for  us,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  for  other  districts.  Next,  the  calculations  are  the  rig(^- 
ous  result  for  a  full  acre,  without  any  allowances.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  upon  an  average,  taking  into  account  the 
portions  of  land  safely  left  at  the  heads  of  the  drains,  and  those 
served  by  the  main  channels  into  which  all  pour,  the  real  lengths 
are  always  somewhat  under  these  numbers.  On  the  other  hand^a 
trifle  would  have  to  be  added  for  the  cost  of  pipe-laying  and  super- 
intendence, and  for  the  price  of  the  few  still  larger  pipes  neces- 
sarily used  in  the  common  outlets ;  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  allowing  these  items  to  balance  one  another  on  each  side,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rate  of  labour.  On  this  hypothesis,  then^ 
the  expense  per  acre  on  this  system  amounts  only  to  about 
4/.  IO5.  6(2.,  even  by  the  scale  assumed  under  that  head,  which 
I  dare  say  you  and  many  others  will  at  once  condemn,  and  which 
we  may  admit  could  not  sustain  a  scrutiny  as  a  general  criterion. 

But  our  argument  will  be  just  as  good  if  we  make  our  com- 
parisons by  the  same  scale.  Let  us,  therefore,  apply  it  to  a  few 
varieties  of  the  ordinary  method. 

I  know  from  my  experience,  from  my  observation,  and  from  the 
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teidmony  of  others^  that  deep  drains  in  strong  sabsails  and  moist 
climates  will  not  alwayssucoessfulfy  dry  the  surface  at  wide  distances. 
It  would  be  idle  to  place  them  in  such  situations,  for  the  most 
part>  at  more  than  10  or  12  yards  of  interval.  I  have  indisputable 
cases  of  failure  even  at  these.     Let  us,  however>take  those  two— 


At  10  ymidi* 
At  13  ywcb. 


Total  length 
of4-feetDraiiii 

in  rood*  of 
TytudiperAcre. 


&9 
6^ 


Cnttinf^  aad 

Filling  aclf.Scl. 
per  Rood. 


4    6     S 

3  11  10^ 


If-iMih  Pipes 

in  ditto  at.l5s. 

per  1000. 


£.    s.    d. 

1     1    6 

18    0 


Total  Cost  of 
ditto  per  Acre. 


£.    «.    d, 
5     7     9 

4     9  10} 


The  elements  in  both  sides  of  this  comparison  are  the  same ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  latter  is  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious calculation  by  not  quite  \s,,  the  former  exceeds  it  by'17#.  \d.^ 
and  indeed  transcends  the  limit  considerably,  within  which  such 
w<nrk  should  if  possible  be  kept,  with  a  view  to  profitable  improve- 
ment. 

I  have  supposed  above,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  calcu- 
lating the  compound  system,  that  the  minor  drains  were  to  be 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  deeper.  Now  this  is  clearly  an  inad- 
missible arrangement  for  many  reascms.  Almost  the  only  serious 
olyecticHi  which  the  plan  appeared  to  me  from  the  outset  to  involve, 
was,  the  necsessity  for  placing  the  former  at  some  angle  to  the  latter, 
and  therefore  not  strictly  in  the  direction  of  the  fall.  This  might  be 
a  more  troublesome  difficulty  where  the  fall  is  scanty;  with  me 
it  is  superabundant,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  observed, 
any  real  evil  or  imperfection  to  arise  from  it  in  practice.  But  as 
a  general  rule  I  believe  cross  and  oblique  draining  to  be — for  deep 
drains  at  least — rightly  exploded.  I  therefore  bestowed  some 
attention  on  the  possibility  of  drawing  the  shallow  drains  parallel 
to  the  deep  ones,  but  at  intermediate  distances.  Reflection,  how- 
ever, inclined  me  against  it,  for  these  reasons ;  that  in  the  first  place, 
unless  we  took  for  granted  that  the  deep  drains  would  perform  the 
work  on  the  surface  efficiently  for  at  least  several  yards  on  each 
side  of  them,  an  assumption  which  in  such  cases  could  be  but 
doubtfully  made,  we  should  impose  upon  the  shallow  either  the 
necessity  of  acting  to  an  unreasonable  distance,  or  should  be 
obliged  materially  to  increase  their  total  length  and  expense  by 
augmenting  their  number ;  and,  secondly,  that  whereas  I  have 
no  hesitation  as  to  laying  such  drains  as  mine — mere  auxiliaries  of 
a  xegularly  limited  length — with  the  inch-pipes>  I  should  not  hazard 
it  with  quite  the  same  confidence  if  they  were  drawn  out  to  the 
fall  length  of  the  deeper.     Mr.  Parker  has,  I  believe,  determined 
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tke  extent  of  surface  wbieb  can  !|e  saMy  assigned  to  be  dried  bj 
a  ceitam  lengfb  of  channel  of  a  stated  bore,  and  adapts  bis  jyrac- 
tice  to  tbe  sode ;  and  it  is  obTions  that  if  tbe  length  and  distance 
were  made  to  exceed  that  correctl^^  defined  by  such  a  role,  it 
wonkl  be  necessai j  to  relinquisb  tbe  adrantages  gamed  by  dte* 
use  Ox  the  sntali  pipes.  Still  it  might  be  Terr  possible  m  many 
cases  to  introduce  sttch  a  nodification  as  tke  above  with  utility ; 
and  as  there  would  be  at  least  a  saving  in  the  reduced  number  of 
the  junctions,  perhaps  with  little,  if  any,  difference  of  cost* 

At  right  angles,  however,  as  we  have  supposed  In  the  above 
calculations,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  drains  could  not  be  ration- 
ally placed ;  and  it  niay  very  naturally  be  inferred,  that  if  we  de- 
part from  that  condition  and  arrange  them  at  any  other  angle,  oar 
reckonings  and  estimates  would  no  longer  bold  good.  But  if 
is  a  somewhat  remark^e  result  of  an  investigatidn  of  this  qoes- 
tioB  (the  fell  eirplanation  of  wbidi^  te»  spaape  m/f  ungeometriofel 
readers,  I  will  consign  to  tbe  modest  secktsion  of  a  Bole)^  that  ai 
whatevcn^  angte  these  side  drains  are  plaeed,-*-^Jkr  direti  distawet 
cf  their  farAeii  mis^om  ike  deep  eme$  inte  wkkk  theyJkU,  aad 
the  direct  distance  betioeen  themselves,  being  both  fixed  at  any  de* 
terminate  measme, — the  tot^d  length  ef  ike  mkoh  weries  ef  swek  side 
drains  mil  remem  tke  seeme,  Thns  leaves  ns  entirely  at  Hberly  to- 
select  the  angle  of  junction  whicfa  we  may  deeoi  most  expedictit 
for  other  reasons.  It  is  desiraUe^  on  tbe  one  band,  «»  bring  their 
lines,  as  fiir  as  we  safely  ean^  to  appvoacb  that  of  the  genera)  sIope> 
but>  00  the  other,  not  to  make  their  iadindual  lengths  too  great. 
It  wosld  seem,  therefore,  that  it  could  scw^ely  be  right  to  madce- 
tbeir  angle  greater  than  45^,  nor  less  than  abont  SO^or  3(P.  It 
win  be  seen  by  the  following  table  what  are  tbe  hn^ks  ot  eacl^ 
small  drain,  and  what  the  distance  tetween  ikeir  Junctions  in  ike^ 


Junction. 


o 
45*0 

40' 0 

35-0 

30*0 

30*0 


Cosecant 

of 
Ji 


1-41 

1-74 
2-00 

2*a& 

2-92 


Length 
ofDniat 
inYsidt. 


22-56 
24-80 

27-84 
32-00 
37*76 
46*72 


ntitance 
iMtwm 
Junctions 
fiaTMds. 


o 

n-«8 

12-40 
13-92 
16-00 
18*88 
23^36 


r^umber 
•rnniin 
pwiiere.* 


«l-4 
1^-5 
17-3 
15*0 
12-8 
10^ 


*  Any  om  may  aKeftam  Hkete  qtuuitSlMi  im  hmmH  vfoii  cdbtr  date,  hf  itefly 
nudtiplyiiig  aay  cbotwi  Ito^  aadl  dutanoe  of  tba  Mo^ndafy  diauM  (ineatiirai  ia  tfaft 
manner  already  pointed  out)  by  tbe  ralue  of  tbe  cosecant  to  any  propoied  angle  of 
jtmctrao;  as  in  tne  abore  tabhr. 
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dvp  cut  trntastutd  abm^  tf»  laUer  (which  determines  their  nuoir* 
Ws),  vpon  the  sQppasitieKs^  6rsl»  of  th»r  beii^  placed  at  eitbei* 
e(  ^eaa|fle8»  vftrjFtnf^  by  5^^  frovi  45^  down  to  20^  ;  acid^secoadljy 
of  Ibe  abore  f •ndameDtal  dktMieeft  heaog  fii;edj  as  ia  mj  praetiee, 
the  former  at  16  yards,  the  latter  at  8. 

Bat  I  give  the  lable  onlj  a&  an  iUiMtfMion  of  the  fact.  When 
once  ibfts  is  aaoerteined  and  established,  the  practical  result  can- 
not fail  to  be  attained  empirically  by  the  actual  lajm;ig  ooV^  ^ 
work,  if  properly  arranged ;  and  the  director  may  adapt  his  system 
to  his  case  in  confidence  that  by  any  variation  in  this  respect  his 
outlay  will  remain  unaffected. 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  by 
others  of  the  system  whieh  I  have  raysetf  porsoed,  and  have  here 
andertakeo  to  expound,  it  is  at  least  capaMe  of  bekig  carried 
into  pnetice  within  reasonabte  limits  of  expense,  and  ig,  never- 
tkeloas,  si»cepttble  of  varied  adaptation  in  its  elements  to  ^le 
inevitable  diversity  of  actual  rases.  A  eevtain  measvreof  sacb 
pliabtlity  is  indeed  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  intrinsic  valae  of 
9aj  plan  df  the  kind.  If  it  were  nsefatty  or  easily  applicable 
only  to  circitmitances  essentiatlly  of  an  exceptional  nature,  I 
sbewdd  scarcely  hafve  tboaght  it  worth  while  te  bestow  ao  mneb^ 
pains  or  words  upon  it,  or  to  make  so  considerable  a  demand 
upon  your  indulgence  and  that  of  my  improving  contemporaries ; 
but  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  properly  cjilled  exceptional 
in  my  case.  There  are  assuredly  a  multitude  of  districts  and 
localities  in  these  islands  which  share  with  this  in  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  soil  or  climate,  or  both,  to  which  1  have 
inrited  attention ;  many  in  which  they  are  still  more  marked 
and  more  powerful  in  their  agency.  Whether  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  them  will  think  that  there  is  enough  in  what  I  have  said 
to  indnce  them  to  try  niy  practice,  I  of  course  neither  presume 
nor  wish  to  decide.  I  have  already  before  declared  that  I  pre* 
«ribe  kn  no  one  else,  content  with  detailii^  and  espkuniag  whaf 
my  emu  experience  has  taught  me  for  my  own  intefests.  if  ai^ 
dcem^  wiiat  I  have  recorded  deserring  of  attenftion,  it  will  be  for 
tiiefli  to  detemine,  after  all,  how  far  it  is  likety  to  bear  iipo» 
their  cxigeneiea;  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  having  eon** 
tribated  something  to  the  more  complete  discussion  and  elocida* 
tiao  «f  tibe  first  and  sorest  of  all  agricultural  impfevements ; 
tboagfa  1  shall  not  be  insensible  to  a  farther  gratiicatiba  if  it 
shoold  prove  in  any  degree  more  immediately  and  directly  ser- 
viceable. Witfi  the  view  of  laying  the  whcrie  subjeet  before  yo« 
in  sm^h  a  raamer  as  to  give  it  a  fair  exposition,  and  not  toexchnie 
this  possibility,  I  have  allowed  my  disquisition  to  run  to  a  greater 
length  thaa  I  originatty  designed;  and,  I  am  afraid,  so  far  as  to 
tiy  jmtT  patience.     But  i  doubt  wbeiber  I  cooM  hare  satisfac- 
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torUy  performed  my  task  witbin  straiter  limits ;  and  now,  with  an 
invocation  of  all  the  indulgence  it  may  need  from  yonrself  and 
others  my  possible  readers,  1  commend  it  to  your  joint  and 
separate  notice^  for  the  extraction  of  whatever  good  it  may  really 
contain. 

Believe  me  yours  very  truly,  , 

Whabnclipfb. 
Wartley,  SkeffiM,  Apnl,  1861. 


Note. 

Let  A  B  or  C  D  be  supposed  to  be  two  of  the  parallel  deep- 
drains  placed  at  any  distance  (say  20  yards)  asunder.  Then  if 
the  smaller  drains  are  extended  from  C  D  (at  whatever  angle)  to 
reach  to  within  one-fifth|  or  4  yards,  of  the  opposite  deep-drain, 
A  B  ;  their  farther  ends  will  be  at  the  constant  distance  of  16 
yards  from  the  line  C  D.  Let  the  line  F  E,  at  right  angles  to 
C  D,  be  taken  to  represent  that  distance ;  and  draw  from  the 
point  F  the  lines  F  H,  F  I,  and  F  K,  at  any  angles,  say  re- 
spectively of  45%  60%   and  70'*.     Then  the  inner,  or  acute 

Flf.l. 


angles  at  H,  I,  and  K  will  be  the  complements  of  these,  or 
respectively  45%  30^,  and  20^^ ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that,  as 
these  latter  angles  diminish,  the  length  of  the  intermediate 
drains  must  increase.  Now,  if  we  draw  the  circular  arc  £  G 
with  the  radius  F  E,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  F  H,  F  I, 
and  F  K,  become  the  secants  to  the  angles  at  the  pcnnt  F ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  co-secants  to  their  complements, 
the  angles  at  the  points  H,  I,  and  K ;  and  therefore  so  long  as 
the  distance  F  E  remains  constant,  the  length  of  the  several 
branch  drains  so  drawn  will  vary  as  the  cosecant  of  the  angle  at 
their  Junction  with  the  main  drain  C  D,  corresponding  to  the 
radius  F  E. 

This,  then,  being  the  law  of  variation  for  their  lengths,  it  next 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  that  for  their  number,  assuming 
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that  the  direct  distance  between  any  two  of  them,  meatared  at 
right  angles  to  their  parallel  directions,  is  a  fixed  quantity. 

Fif.8. 


B 


For  this  purpose  let  A  B  and  C  D  again  represent  a  pair  of 
the  deep  drains  bounding  an  interval  of  20  yards  in  width,  and 
let  the  auxiliary  drains  hare  their  outlets  along  the  line  of  C  D> 
and  be  carried  to  within  a  certain  distance,  say  4  yards  as  before, 
of  A  B.  Then  the  direct  distance  of  each  of  those  ends  froui 
C  D  will  be,  as  before,  16  yards,  a  oonstcmt  quantity.  Now> 
suppose  that  from  any  point,  £,  a  line  be  drawn  at  an  angle  of 
45^  to  the  point  L,  at  16  yards  from  C  D,  and  that,  from  £  also, 
a  line,  E  F,  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  £  L,  and  corresponding- 
to  a  given  distance,  say  as  before  of  8  yards.  Then  a  third  line 
J  K,  drawn  through  F,  and  parallel  to  E  L^  will  represent  the 
next  auxiliary  drain  laid  at  an  interval  of  8  yards,  and  at  an 
angle  of  45*  with  the  main  drain. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  distance  £  K  between  the  j  mo- 
tions on  this  last  line  must  be  larger  than  E  F  the  direct  measure 
of  the  interval  between  the  small  drains,  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  primary  and  secondary  lines  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other ;  and  that  if  we  similarly  draw  other  pairs  of  lines 
at  smaller  aisles,  as  one  at  40^,  at  30^,  or  at  20°,  these  distances 
will  continually  increase,  as  £  K',  E  K  %  £  K''',  as  the  angle 
diminishes,  in  comparison  with  the  perpendicular  representing  the 
true  measure  of  the  interval  between  these  parallel  lines :  and 
at  the  number  of  the  points  of  junction  must  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  the  said  distances  increase,  the  length  of  these  seg- 
Bents  of  the  line  C  D  will  determine  the  number  of  the  se- 
ooodary  drains  in  a  given  length  of  the  primary.  Now,  if  from 
the  point  £  we  describe  the  circle  H  F  G,  with  the  lines  E  F, 
£  F',  &c,  which  are  assumed  all  equal,  as  radii,  the  segments 
E  K,  E  K^  &c.,  become  the  secanU  to  the  several  angles  F  £  K, 
F'  E  K',  &c,  and  therefore  cosecants  to  their  complements,  the 
•ogles  F  K  E,  F'  K'  E,  &c.,  which  are  the  angles  of  junction, 
u  before.  But  the  number  of  these  minor  drains  must  vary 
inversdy  as  the  distances  between  their  origins  along  the  main 
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liae ;  and  Aeteime  we  <x>»dude  thai  tlietr  muober  will  fmj 
inverscdy  as  the  cosecaat  of  the  aiq^  of  jnoctmL 

We  have  therefore  the  length  of  each  of  these  auxiliaries^  and 
their  number^  varying,  the  one  directly  and  the  other  inv^sely, 
at  the  cosecant  of  the  same  angle  i  and  consequently  as  the  one 
increases  the  other  necessarily  diminishes  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion ;  and  whatever  be  Uae  angle  chosen>  the  total  length 
to  be  cut  remains  the  same,  so  long  only,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered, as  the  perpendicular  distances  between  themselves,  and 
those  of  their  upper  ends  from  the  line  of  the  primary  drain  with 
which  they  are  connected,  remain  constant  at  any  certain  mea- 
sure. Or«  to  express  it  more  concisely  in  a  simple  mathematical 
formula,  if  /  signify  their  separate  lengths,  and  n  their  number, 
while  r  and  r^  denote  any  fixed  measures  reprewntiig  the  above 
two  distances,  and  0  the  angle  of  jonctaon^  tbtn  the  totol  lei^th  «{ 

the  auxiliary  drains,  or  n  I,  will  vary  as  -, ^,  or  -- ,  a  con- 

•^  ^  ^      r  X  oosec  0       r' 

stant  quantity ;  and  therefore  will  remain  always  the  same ;  and  if 

L  be  taken  to  express  the  total  length  of  the  de^  drains  in 

die  acre,   at  SO  yards,  or  any  other  asstimed  distance  apart, 

L  X  -7   will  represent  the  actual  wlude  length  of  th^  shallow 

combined  with  them,  upon  this  scheme,  at  whatever  angle  c^ 
junction  they  may  be  placed. 


III. — On  Abortum  in  Cows.    By  J,  Barlow^  V.  S. 
£dinbi«rgh  Veterinary  CoUege. 

Prize  Essay. 

ABoaTiON  (from  Aborior,  to  be  barren)  is  the  tenn  used  to» 
imply  an  expulsion  of  the  oontentt  of  the  giavid  uterus  of  any 
anunal  before  the  usnal  period  of  gestation  is  oompfeted*  Tfaia 
period,  or  time  included  between  the  process  of  fruitful  eonnec- 
tiott  of  the  female  with  the  male  and  die  act  of  natund  paitorilion 
or  birth  of  the  yQ^BUsg,  difiers  in  duration  in  various  animak^  In 
Uie  cow  the  time  of  gestation  is  commonly  considered  to  be  fortj 
weeks.  Much  difference,  however,  is  seen  to  exist  in  varioiia 
cows ;  it  is  DO  unusual  circum^ance  for  some  to  exceed  this  period 
by  one,  two,  or  even  three  weeks,  and  for  others  to  calve  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  before  ks  expiratiim,  all  these  variatio«s  being  per* 
£ectly  consistent  with  health  both  of  moUier  and  young. 

M.  Tesaer,  in  a  report  foimded  on  forty  years' observattou, 
and  presented  to  the  R^al  Academy  of  Paris,  say%  that  in  J 1  SI 
cows  which  he  observed,  the  longest  period  of  gestation  waa  321 
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dayt>  or  46  weeks  h  ithin  one  •day ;  that  out  of  577  individuals  no 
fewer  than  20  calred  beyond  the  298ib  da;,  and  that  the  ahor(€«t 

Sriod  was  240  dajg.  Earl  Spencer,  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Djal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  "  for  1839,  considers  the 
average  period  of  gestation,  as  noticed  in  764  individual  cowi, 
to  be  284  or  285  days  j  but  310  calved  after  the  2$5th  day,  3 
went  to  the  306th  day>  and  1  to  the  313th.  A  cow  pregnant 
with  a  male  calf  is  more  likely  to  exceed  the  40  weeks  than  she 
is  with  a  female.  This  is  shown  in  Earl  Spencer  s  observations ; 
he  found  that  among  calves  born  between  the  2dQth  and  300th 
day,  there  was  a  preponderance  of  males  in  the  proportion  of 
74  males  to  32  females.  It  has  been  found  in  the  human 
femalcj  as  well  as  in  the  cow»  that  the  period  of  the  first  gestation 
is  frequently  shorter  in  duration  than  subsequent  ones.  This 
probably  d^p^ods  on  the  uterus  of  a  young  female  not  being 
adapted  for  that  amount  of  expansion  of  which  it  is  rendered 
capable  by  repeated  pregnancy.  Calves  born  hefor  e  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month  seldoin  survive,  even  if  born  aliv^,  and  it  is  raiiely 
desirable  that  th#y  should  live  if  born  before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  months  as  their  weakness  and  diminntive  sise  nmder  them 
comparatively  valueless. 

The  cow  usually  produces  but  one  calf  at  a  birth.  Very 
numerous  instances  occur,  however,  in  which  twins  are  born,  axid 
if  these  be  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female;,,  the  huter  is  gene^ 
rally  (and  according  to  popular  opinion  in  some  districts^  invari- 
ably) incapable  of  breeding.  Such  females  are  called  fr^ 
wtartias,  and  are  evidently  the  same  animids  which  Columella 
(lib*  vi.3  <^^^  taura^  probaUy  from  their  approximation  in  certain 
points  to  the  formation  of  the  bull,  it  is  now  well  known  that 
many  of  these  females  are  capable  of  breeding.  Recorded  case* 
mawi^  this  to  be  the  fact,  are  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Philosophical 
Transactionsi,'*  voL  Ixix.  p.  289 ;  in  Professor  Owen's  edition  of 
Hunter's  '' Observations,'  1S37 ;  and  i^  the  ''  Farmers  Magsr 
xine**  for  November*  1S06.  Occaaionsl  cases  occur  in  wtuob 
cows  produce  three  calves  at  cmce;  and  in  the  ^'  Nouveau  Bulletin 
des  Sciences"  an  account  is  given  of  nine  calves  having  been  pro- 
duced at  three  successive  births  by  one  oow. 

Although  abortion  is  the  term  which  the  professional  man 
employs  to  signify  a  premature  expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents, 
y^  as  applying  to  the  cow,  numerous  other  namep  are  in  daily* 
popular  use  to  signify  this  condition.  Some  of  the  most  common 
are  these : — Slipping  caff,  slinking  caff,  picking  caff,  catfing  caff^ 
and  wojrpu^. 

Abortion  in  the  cow  may  take  place  at  any  period  pf  gestation^ 
but  is  most  common  between  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  weeks,  it 
may  occur  beC^re  the  germ  or  ovum,  from  which  the  future 
animal  is  formed,  has  assumed  any  of  its  perxuanent  diameters, 

u,y,u.uuy  Google 
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sjtnd  when  H  is  so  minute  and  cellalar  in  structure  as  to  be  hardlj 
observable  by  the  naked  eye.  It  may  also  take  place  when  the 
embryo,  or  first  rudimentary  animal  outline,  is  barely  recognised 
among  the  contents  of  the  uterus^  and  it  may  be  deferred  till  the 
various  organs  and  members  of  the  foetal  body  have  attained  more 
perfect  development.  In  the  human  female,  if  this  expulsion 
take  place  during  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  gestation,  it  is  called 
abortion ;  if  between  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-eighth  week,  it  is 
termed  miscarriage;  if  between  the  twenty-eighth  wefek  and  the 
full  period,  it  is  considered  premature  labour.  This  distinction 
in  terms  is  not  observed  in  reference  to  the  lower  animals. 

Extent  of  the  Prevalence  of  Abortion. — Prom  \^rious  inquiries 
which  have  been  made,  and  from  the  statements  of  travellers  and 
other  persons  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject^  it  seems  that 
among  the  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  inhabiting  large  tracts  of 
country  on  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new  world,  abortion  is 
unknown.  In  those  mountainous  districts  of  our  own  country 
which  we  have  visited,  more  especially  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
where  small  black  cattle  (although  domesticated)  are  less  arti- 
ficially treated  than  the  cows  of  richer  districts  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom^  abortion,  except  as  an  accidental  circumstance,  is 
almost  unheard  of.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice,  that  the  preg- 
nant human  female^  although  exposed  to  the  apparent  hardships 
and  discomfort  of  a  savage  life^  is  very  rarely  subject  to  abortion. 
Women^  too,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  civilized  society,  are,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  less  liable  to 
abortion  than  those  of  their  sex  who  participate  fuHy  in  the 
luxuries  and  artificial  refinements  of  life.  These  facts  are  of  great 
interest,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  although  they  t[o  not  prove 
what  the  causes  of  abortion  are,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
instructively  show  (what  is  of  great  value  in  medical  evidence) 
that  while  one  class  of  animals  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
causes  in  question^  we  must  expect  to  find  that  such  causes  act, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  special  connection  with  some  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  affected  animals  are  placed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  human  female,  there  is  not  any 
other  animal  so  subject  to  abortion  as  the  cow.  In  some  seasons, 
more  especially  during  a  wet  autumn,  or  in  the  early  months  of 
spring,  it  is  of  such  extensive  prevalence  among  large  stocks  of 
cattle  as  fairly  to  be  considered  an  epizootic  disease,  llie  dairy 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland  have  occasionally  afforded 
striking  illustrations  of  this  fact,  as  cows  over  large  districts  of 
country  have  cast  their  calves  without  the  apparent  existence  of 
any  visible  cause.  At  other  times  there  seems  a  singular  indis- 
position in  cows  to  conceive  (or  "hold  to  the  bull"),  and  the 
oestrum  or  heat  continues  to  recur  each  three  weeks  or  month 
during  the  season.     Various  continental  authors  supply  us  with 
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nomeitnis  cases,  illastrating  the  epizootic  character  which  abor- 
tion somedmes  assumes.     We  may  especially  refer  to  the  state- 
menu  of   M.   Barmel,  V.S.,  in  the  "Journ.  Th6or>  et  Prat.," 
1832;  to  Cbaberty  in  the  ^Mnstructions  Veterinaires/*  in  which 
pablication  we  are  informed  (tom.  vi.  pp.  130»  131,  137)  that  in 
1782  the  cows  of  Granvilliers  aborted  in  consequence,  it  was 
mtppotedj  of  the  heat  of  the  preceding  summer.     The  cows  in 
Beanlieu  aborted  in  1789,  in  consequence^  it  was  supposed^  of  the 
wet  weather.     In  1784  all  the  pregnant  cows  and  mares  aborted 
at  ChaloDs  ;  and  the  cows  at  Boumonville  did  the  same  in  1787. 
In   every   season,  and   under  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
there   are  occasional  cases  of  abortion  met  with  in  particular 
stocks  of  cows ;  but  if  there  be  a  continued  recurrence  of  this 
year  after  year  in  the  same  place  (as  is  unhappily  often  the  case), 
we  may  generally  find  it  connected  with  some  local  cause.     A 
cow  which  has  cast  her  calf  one  season,  is  very  likely  to  do  the 
same    in   the  pregnancy  or  year  succeeding.     If  several  cows 
among  a  stock  have  cast  calf  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  if,  on 
again  becoming  pregnant,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  t<^ether 
xad  in  company  with  other  pregnant  cows,   it  very  generally 
lii4>pens   that  for  the  most  part  they  not  only  abort  again,  but 
more  of  their  companions,  advanced  to  about  the  same  period  of 
gestation,  will  slip  calf  likewise.     Next  year,  if  no  precautions 
are  taken,  matters  become  worse;  and  in  a  few  seasons  more, 
abortion  to  a  destructive  and  uncontrollable  extent  is  the  pest  of 
the  farm.     Where  this  state  of  things  has  existed  for  years  toge- 
ther, it  is  not  an  unconmion  circumstance  to  find  that  the  farmer 
will  entertain  the  most  absurd  opinions  regarding  its  causes  and 
coatinnance.     As  a  means  of  prevention,  he  will  nail  horseshoes 
ever  the  doors  of  his  cowhouses ;  bury  the  aborted  calves  with 
great  ceremony,  and  under  the  observance  of  mysterious  incanta- 
tions ;  keep  goats  among  his  stock,  or  not  allow  his  cows  to  take 
bull  unless  under  a  favourable  '^  sign  of  the  moon."     A  man 
who  has  observed  a  disease  making  yearly  a  steady  and  destructive 
progiess  among  his  cattle,  who  never  adopts  a  single  effective 
precaution  which  science  and  right  reason  suggest  to  prevent  its 
extension,  is  just  the  person  to  fall  a  victim  to  dangerous  and  even 
superstitious  ideas. 

Abortion  occurs  among  animals  of  all  ages,  and  though  some- 
times most  common  in  those  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  it  is,  on 
the  whole^  quite  as  frequent  among  cows  which  have  had  two  or 
three  calves.  An  animal  which  does  not  become  in  calf  until  she 
is  four  or  five  years  of  age,  is  more  subject  to  abortion  than  if  she 
took  the  bull  earlier.  Bakewell,  the  eminent  breeder,  was  in 
the  habit  of  delaying  putting  his  cows  to  the  bull  until  they  were 
three  years  old^  and  many  of  them  failed  to  carry  their  calves. 
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Fig.  1. 


(See  ''FanneT^s  Magaane/' toL  iiii  p^  156«)  Cows^  whidt*  £ir 
months  together  have!  repeatedly  failed  to  ceneeive,  lAthouiffa  tbmy 
h^ve  been*  regularly  in  heat  and  have  had  oonnectitm  with  the 
male,  ace  vexj  liable,  to •abortton  on  Gonoeption  takingr place.. 

Preparatory  to  a  further  ooandesation  of  the  subject,  we 
intoedacexheve>  a  very  shorlr  account  of  the  struoturet  and  usev  of 
those  generative  organs  of  the'  cow  which  are  moat  concerned  in* 
the  r^rodiietion«  of  the  speoie&.  These  consist  oiiltbe^avtarieg, 
orfanale  teaUeUmf  fallopian  iu/m^  uterus  (wovtb  or  ^^  oalf4md^*)y 
and  vagiaaa  (all  situated  in  the  intevtorof  th0.body)v  anduof  sevieraL 
parte  plaosdi  outwardly^  called  ^e-wdma. 

The  ovaries  (ovaria))  fig.  1,  sot  called  on  acci»imt»o{itb«'mimile 

ova,  a  a,  or  ^g-like  cells  wkidi. 
they  contain^,  the  essential  re> 
productive  orgaaturinithe  feantle^ 
are  dense,*  greyish  coloured, 
shining  bodies,  about  the  siaa- 
of  a  pigeon's  ^^,.twQ  in  num«> 
ber,  and  are  jdaoisd.  one  on  each 
side  of  the  body  somewhat  be-^ 
hind^  and  lower  down  than > the 
kidneys.  Tiiey  are  attached; 
loosely  to  the  sides  of  the  ute«- 
ms  and  neighbouring  paorts  by 
folds  of  a  membrane  called 
onxji,  aaaa,  ProDiiti«iioM<caaMd  byripe  peritoncom;  which  also  Hnes 
ihe^'^^Jd^v^'h^J.' '  '•  ^''"•"°'"  ^^^  wholeoftheintarior  of  the- 

belly ;  thesamemembrane  like« 
wise  gives  them  a  strong  outer  covering;  Under  the  peritone«nr 
they  have  a  still  denser  envelope^  which  is  continued  into  the  sub** 
stance  of  the  organsi  dividing. them  into  nomeroua  compartments' o£« 
smaU  size^  filled  with  blood-vessels^  a  connecting  mediumi  and  the 
OMt,  egffSy  or  germs.  The  ova  are  so  minute  as  to  render  their  stmo- 
tare  incapable  of  being  fully  made  oat  by  the  naked  eye ;  batiwhesr 
sttiBciemly  magnified,  they  are  found  to  be  essentially  eeUuhar  in 

Flg.iJ. 

* --  ^ 


ageUon  of  pMftkm  of  Ovuy  mi«nifiid,  contaibiiif  tw»  Ova,  cnelow4  fn  tlrair  Of«aSte  TMioWtt 
a  a  a.  Stroma,  or  aubctamce  of  OTary.  6  6,  ito  covaring.  of  Feritonenin.  c  c,  Ovm.  coaUinad 
in  Hkeir  OraaAao  reticles,  tf  d,  which  vKli^Goniitof  two  laywt.    e  e,  The  Nuclctu. 
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composiiion.  .  Tiieyarec(nrtainediii«sacgx!aUedOraafiati  vesiola^,. 
h  by  fig.  2,  which  are.surround^.bjr the  subsUacaor  stroma  of.the; 
ovary,  a  a  a.  Thej  consist,  c^  of  an  outer,  part  or  wall  ooBtainiag 
a  quantity  of  fluid,  within  which  floats  a  small  body  on  nuoleus^. 
€  e.  These  minute  ova  are  formed,  at  an  early  period  of  life,,  but 
only  attain,  their  full  size  or  deve* 
Ic^ment  when  the  female  is  of  suf- 
ficient, age  and  size  to  propagate 
her  species.  At  this  timey^  called 
the  period  of  puberty,  the  ripea6d^ 
ova,  <f,  £g..3,  approach  and  burst 
through  the  surface  of  the^pvary^,  c, 
and  pass  to  the  uterus-^ar  process, 
which  takes  place  in  the  barien  cow 
at  ev«ry  period  of.  heat,  and  is  ac- 
compaxued  by  a  desire  for  sexual 
interooocse  with  the  male.  If  she 
be  allowed  to  have  connection  with 
the  hull,  the  male  seed,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ovum  or  female 
geun,  estabUshes  the  condition  of 
conception. 

The  fallopian  tubes,  or  oviducts, 
are  two  in  number, — one,  in  con- 
nection with  each  ovary,  is  situated 
between  the  lattef  organs  and  the 

_,_  o     ^  .  ooBiainea  in  itauraaOBnveticie.iylnff  Close 

Uterus.     They  are,  a  a,  ng.  4,  very  opon  the  <mtttde  of  the  ovary  and  ju«t 

♦    -♦  -.jf    -«-.    -wx«lw,™.l       r  within  the  Peritonema,  through  which  it  i« 

tortuous,  and  are  composed  of  a  read: 
tissue  possessing  contractile*  powers, 
are  lined  by  a  soft  moist  membrane 
largely  supplied  with  blood  at  cer^ 
tain  times,  and  externally  they  are 
partially  cornered  by  peritoneum.  Each  tube  opens  into  its  re- 
spective side  of  the  uterus  by  a  small  orifice  c ;  the  opposite  end  b  is 
much  enlarged,  or  trumpet-  Fig.  4. 

shaped,  and  is  supplied  with 
a  dense  fringe  of  the  same 
kind  of  membrane  which 
lines  its  interior.  The  ends 
last  referred  to  are  open ; 
and,  though  indirectly  at- 
tached to,  they  float  loosely 
and  slightly  apart  from  the 

ovaries,  except  at  periods  of  „  D»^i»™  showing  Ren«r«l   fonn   and  dfrecUon  of 
,  '  1     •  4.    Fallopian  tabt « o,  with  iu  expanded  trmnpet-ihaped 

0€lt,   when    tberr    trumpet-  end  b,  audits  narrow  or  uterind  end  c.    d.  Part  of  the 

shaped  aad  fringed  margins  "'"»••  '•  P»^»'f «'"y- 

f2" 


Diigranr  showing  ma^niified  ripe  Oram 
contained  in  its  Graafian  vesicle,  lying  close 
"^  ootttde  of  the  Ovary 
Perltonema,  through  y 
Ly  to  burst,  a  a,  Snhetanoe  of  Ovary. 
b  b  a,  Oraaflan  Tesicle^  composed  of  two 
laven.  ece,  Peritoneam.  a,  Ovum,  con- 
tained in  its  proper  coverings,  e  e,  Cellular 
mattes  which  forms  rooad  ripened  Ova  to 
facilitate  their  passage  fxum  Uie  Graafian 
▼eddes. 
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are  applied  to  the  ovarian  surfaces.  Their  uses  are>  to  transmit 
the  ovum  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus,  and  during  its  transit  to 
supply  it  with  a  covering,  which  afterwards  becomes  one  of  the 
foetal  membranes. 

The  uterus — fig.  5,  a  and  b  b — is  an  elongated  hollow  organ 
lying  immediately  upon  the  bladder,  and  below  the  rectum,  or 
last  gut.  It  occupies  in  the  female  a  large  portion  of  that  interior 
part  of  the  body  called  the  pelvis.  At  its  front  or  anterior  end  it 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  horns,  b  b,  one  of  which  is  situated 
on  each  side,  and  in  pregnancy  below,  the  body  of  the  uterus. 
Their  extreme  outward  ends  give  entrance  to  the  fallopian  tubes 
c  c.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  body  the  horns  join  together,  and 
form  the  cavity  or  body  of  the  organ,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  some- 
what pear-shaped,  the  narrow  end  looking  backwards,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  tight  cartilaginous  canal  called  the  opening  of  the 
uterus,  and  technically  termed  the  os  uteri,  i.  The  uterus  is 
composed  outwardly  of  smooth  shining  peritoneum;  next  of  a 
layer  of  peculiar  muscular  fibres ;  and  internally  of  an  extension 
of  the  same  soft,  moist,  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  interior 
of  the  fallopian  tubes.  The  uses  of  the  uterus  are  to  contain  and 
protect  the  foetus,  and  to  form  the  medium  by  which  it  is  imme- 
diately nourished. 


Dtagnm  sbawing  horitontel  leetian  of  Utenu,  FallopUn  tabes.  Sec,  at  the  tioM  of  the  0? m 
paning  from  the  Orary.  a.  Body  or  cavity  of  Uterat.  h  6,  Gornaa,  or  homt.  e  tf  <^\  ¥tX- 
lopian  tubes ;  the  tube  tf  is  seen  attached  by  Its  large  end  c"  to  a  pwtion  of  the  Ovary  tf,  aad 
receiving  fiom  the  mptore  therein  taking  place  Uie  Ovum  e,  in  ofder  to  tnnsmlt  tk  to  we 
Uterus  after  coming  in  oontact  with  the  m^  seed  as  it  is  bursting  ftom  the  Oraattan  vesicle  /. 
g  g.  The  lining  membrane  of  Uteras,  Cormlng  the  ileetde*.    A,  Vagina,    it  Oa  Vtail.   j,  Vulra. . 
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The  vagina  A  is  a  large  passage  lyings  behind  the  uterus,  under 
the  rectum,  and  behind  and  above  the  bladder ;  it  is  the  commu- 
nication between  the  uterus,  orifice  of  the  bladder^  and  external 
oi^rans  of  generation.  In  the  virgin  it  exceeds  the  uterus  in  size, 
and,  like  that  organ,  is  lined  by  a  moist  membrane. 

By  the  time  that  the  young  female  is  fit  for  the  propagation  of 
her  species,  the  ova,  or  cells  in  the  ovaries,  have  also  attained 
that  degree  of  development  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  fruitful 
connection  with  the  male.  As  they  ripen  they  gradually  approach 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ovary  (see  d,  fig.  3,  and  e,  fig.  5)  :  this  is 
a  periodical  process^  and  takes  place  during  each  season  of  heat, 
or  cestrum,  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  so  in  healthy  cows  in 
good  condition.  At  this  time  the  broad  trumpet-shaped  ends  of 
the  fallopian  tubes  c,  fig.  5,  are  closely  applied  over  that  part  of 
the  ovary  which  contains  the  ripened  ovum.  The  ovum  on 
reaching  this  situation  causes  the  wall  of  the  ovary  to  give  way, 
e  and  J",  fig.  5,  and,  passing  into  the  expanded  entrance  of  the 
fallopian  tube,  is  carried  to  the  uterus.  As  a  result  of  copulation, 
the  male  seed  passes  from  the  uterus  along  the  tube,  and  comes 
in  vivifying  contact  with  the  ovum  on  its  escape  from  the  ovary. 
After  this  union  or  contact  between  the  active  reproductive  prin- 
ciples of  the  sexes,  certain  further  changes  take  place^  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  ovum,  in  passing  along  the  tube  to  the  uterus, 
becomes  invested  externally  by  a  rough  covering,  which  after- 
wards forms  a  foetal  membrane,  and  is  subservient  to  important 
nses.  When  the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus  it  is  subjected  to 
farther  and  very  complicated  changes.  It  loses  the  simple  cel- 
lular character,  and  in  a  few  weeks  presents  an  indistinct  or 
embfyonic  resemblance  to  the  future  animal.  During  the  transit 
of  the  ovum  along  the  fallopian  tubes  the  interior  of  the  uterus 
nndeigoes  changes  preparatory  for  its  reception :  a  membrane 
called  the  deddoa  is  formed,  and  becomes  the  medium  of  con- 
nection and  nutrition  between  the  uterus  and  its  contents. 

During  the  time  that  development  of  the  foetus  is  going  on 
there  is  a  gradual  formation,  and  increase  in  capacity  and  strength, 
of  certain  membranes  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  termed  the  amnion,  allantois,  and  chorion. 
The  amnion,  fig.  6, 11,  11,  11,  lies  nearest  to  the  foetus;  it  is  a 
soft,  remarkably  pliable,  transparent  sac,  and  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  fluid,  called  the  liquor  amnii,  in 
which  the  foetus  floats,  securely  protected,  as  in  a  hydrostatic  bed. 
The  amnion  js  prolonged  over  the  vessels  of  the  navel  string, 
9,  fig.  6,  and  becomes  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  opening 
through  which  these  vessels  enter  the  body  of  the  foetus.  The 
allantois,  8  8,  is  a  kind  of  membranous  bag  situated  between  the 
cborion  and  amnion.     Amongst  other  uses,  it  serves  the,  purpose 
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of  a' temporary  urinary  bladder  for  the  fcetus.  'There  is  a  canal 
trailed  the  uradius,  7«  leading  into  it,  which  passes  through  the 
navel  opening. 

Fig,  6. 


F<KTU8  AKD  ITS  MZUBBANKS,  AS  OOICTAXKBD  IN  TBZ  UtZSVS. 

1,  1,  1,  1/  Uterus  cut  open,  and  its  inner  lorface  and  contents  sbown.  2,  '2,  2,  2,  Cotyledons, 
•  or  ^vascular  points  gWiag  attaefament  to  wumpunding  elevations  an-thO'Cfaoikm.  •),  S»  9^  s. 
Chorion  cut,  open,  and  inner  surface  sbovm.  4,  4,  4,  4,  Outer  surfkee  of  Chorion,  on  ivhich  are 
l^laoed  mscnlar  «niinenoes,  5,  5,  &»  fe'eoniMttion^  with  Cot^Oed^ns  of  tlie' Utaraa.  *6,  -6,  e,  6, 
Arteries  and  Veins  passing  between  Foetus  .and  Membranes.  7,  Urachw.  8,  6,  AUantpis. 
9, 'Umbilical  Cord,  or 'Narel' String,  Itormed  by  blood-Teasels  and  Urachus.  11,  11,  II, 'Amidoii 
.Meipbiane,  eoBtelnis^  li<|aoff  avaau,.  tbm^  both  of  Khiah  F<»tiia  i«  aaen. 

The  chorion,  3/3/3,  3,  is  outside  of,  and,  as  its  derivation 
implies^  contains  the  amnion.  J%  is  somewhat  rough  and  resisting, 
•and  studded  with  numerous  large,  elevated,  vascular  patches  or 
tufts,  6,  6,  G,  called  cotyledons,  which  are -attached  to  correspond- 
ing points,  2,  2,  2, '2,  on  the  uterus.  The  chorion  is  the  chief 
medium  of  mechanical  and  nutritive  connection  between  Ae 
foetus  and  interior  df  the  maternal  uterus.  The  chorion,  amnion, 
and  allantdis  are  attached  to  the  navel  opening  of  the  foetus  by 
the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-string,  -which  is  formed  partly  'by,a 
continuation  of  these  membranes,  and  in  part  by  blood -vessejs. 
During  the  later  period  of  gestation  the  foetus  progressively 
manifests  a  reseniblance  to  the  future  animal ;  and  when  it  Jhas 
attained  the  full  development  which  its  uterine  connections  are 
fitted  to  supply,  and  requires  a  means  of  support  in  common  with 
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the  wpades  to  wbioh  it  belongs,  :it  is  ^sepsmted  horn  the  :iBatemal 
utevas  by  the  act  of  parturition. 

Whea  .A  leow.bsB  taken  the  bull^  and  coseeption  follows^  the 
cestram^  or  heat,  aoonipasaes  awa^,  and  she  ^settles  down  to  .mani- 
iest  no  Tetasm  of  jsexual  appetite  during  pregnaui^.  Some 
striking  ex€2efitions  tocthisxnie.are,  .however,  fouttd,  for  wehaire 
known  coins,  although,  in  calf,,  display  a^desire  for  the  male. 

Thecalipes  of  some  of  the.  more  .primitive  breeds  of  cattle  in 
this  and  other  countnes  arc  at  binh  smulLin. size  .when  compared 
with  some  of  those  borne  by  our  *^  improved**  amraals.  The 
milk  vieMod  by  the  oalive  breeds,  such  as  those  inhabiting  high- 
land  districts  in  ibis  kinfrdom,  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity, 
but  rich  io  qualiij.  These  cnws  g^enerally  pass  through  the 
periods  of  gesmtion  and  parturiiKm  ivith  immunity  irom  many 
diseases  to  which  hig^hcr-bred  animals  are  during  auch  times 
especimliy  liable,  and  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  their  young 
iTitbout  llmi  jnecbartLcal  assislonce  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
aifbrdiiig'  to  the  short-horn ed  cattle.  It  bos,  however^  been  ioond 
that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  interests  of  the- age  in  a  coai- 
uiercialv  ecauomical,  and  scientific  point  of  view^  the  ingenuity  of 
man  might  be  profitably  turned  to  what  is  called  the  improiwment 
of  bf«cds  of  caitle.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  effecting  this  end 
are*  by  judicious  admixture  of  animal:^,  to  produce^ such  stock  as, 
combiniiig^  excellence  of  external  for ui  ivith  milking  and  feeding 
.propeTiies,  sfaali  be  most  valuable  ifor  the  requiremsnts  iof  >man- 
kind.  Any  animal  that  is  readily  domesticated*  and  adajtf s  itself 
•Io  whfti.may  be  called  artificial  imodes  of  li£e^  is  .in  the  cousse  of 
fearst.nnder  ;the.haBd8>of  man^  made  subject  to  important  modifi- 
sslaMiB  of  fixtesnal  focm,  aaconqpadEiied  by  intrinsic  ^constitutional 
^l^ngtm^  The  cow  affords  an  instaruotipe  illustration  of  this  fact; 
sod  while^we  can  but  confess  that  some  diseases  afibct  our  'im- 
proved csltle  which  seldom  occur  among  the. ind^esousbreeds^ 
yeC  we  nnist  also  admit  .the  gFeat  mational  -advantage  of  tthat 
practical  spplicatiim  of  the  science  of  breeding  which  has  ipro- 
dueed  our  ehmce, animals  of  the  present-day. 

Symptoms  of  Abortion. 

If  aboctisn.  take  place  in  the  early  we^eks  of  pregnancy^  ittis  bnt 
nurely  that  .any  symptoms  are  observed  •  which  foretehits  occurrenee. 
Tke  sfieedy  retnm  of  osstrum,  however^  soon  makes  the  farmer 
scare  that  the  Gontents  of  the  uterus  have  been  expelled.  It  is 
«n  interesting  (act,  cand  one  worthy  attention^  that  the  sooner 
sdxirtioa  occors  after  eonception^  the  sooner  also  does  cestmm 
saoceed  the  abortion.  In  seme  esses  the  two  ooaditions  appear 
4o  go  together ;  and  we  shall  often  find  on  observation  that  tbe 
penods  of  aboKtian  correspond  pvetty  closely  wiUi  what  would  .foe 
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the  periods  of  recurring  beat  if  the  animal  were  not  pr^paant 
Thus  a  cow  will  often  abort  at  the  end  of  the  third,  mth,  ninth, 
twelfth  week,  and  so  on ;  but  except  from  accidental  causes^  she 
does  not  so  frequently  abort  in  the  intermediate  periods. 

If  abortion  take  place  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  natural 
period  of  gestation,  it  is  denoted  by  symptoms  which,  although 
modified,  resemble  those  indicating  ordinary  parturition.  If  it 
occur  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  the  system  of  the 
cow  will  not  suffer  much  derangement ;  but  if  it  happen  at  such 
an  advanced  stage  of  gestation  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  it  is 
productive  of  serious  injury,  and  frequently  of  great  danger  to  the 
constitution  and  even  life  of  the  parent. 

Before  every  act  of  abortion,  and  at  whatever  period  it  occurs, 
except  perhaps  before  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  gestation,  there 
is  a  discharge  of  brown  glairy  fluid  and  mucus  from  the  organs 
of  generation.  If  the  embryo  about  to  be  expelled  be  very  small, 
this  discharge  may  be  so  limited  in  quantity  as  entirely  to  escape 
ordinary  notice,  and  on  that  account  it  is  highly  important  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  appearances  which  it  presents.  At  first  it 
is  brown  in  colour,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  consistence  to  hang 
in  slimy  strings  from  the  vulva.  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
containing  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  possibly  of  liquor  amnii,  it 
becomes  thinner  and  redder  in  colour.  The  discharge  is  caused 
by  a  breach  of  the  natural  connections  between  the  foetal  mem* 
branes  and  uterus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  contents  of 
these  organs,  after  escaping  into  the  uterine  cavity,  are  thence 
expelled.  During  pregnancy  almost  all  cows  have  other  occa- 
sional discharges  from  the  organs  of  generation,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  just  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  their  appeal^ 
ances  are  perfectly  consistent  with  health.  They  consist  of  a 
thick,  colourless^  transparent^  and  almost  inodorous  secretion,  some- 
times very  copiously  supplied  by  certain  parts  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  os  uteri,  and  by  their  consistence  and 
tenacity  assist  in  retaining  this  oigan  in  a  closed  condition. 

If  the  cow  about  to  cast  calf  be  in  pasture,  she  may  seek  to  be 
alone,  but  on  the  whole  she  is  not  so  secluded  in  her  habits  as 
when  at  the  full  time  of  gestation.  Cows  in  the  same  stock  will 
also  smell  at  her,  as  though  some  peculiar  odour  attracted  their 
notice.  If  advanced  five  or  six  months  in  gestation,  there  is  a 
sudden  and  slight  enlargement  of  the  udder ;  and  if  she  be  yield- 
ing milk  at  the  time,  it  will  be  yellower  in  colour  and  greater 
m  quantity  than  before.  The  external  organs  of  generation  be- 
come  enlarged  and  loose  in  appearance;  the  ligaments  which 
connect  the  sacrum  (rump-bone)  with  the  bones  on  each  side 
(ischia)  are  relaxed,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  before 
healthy  parturition*    In  young  animals  pregnant  for  the  first  time,. 
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and  about  to  aborts  none  of  the  forgoing  symptoms  (except  the 
discbarge)  are  so  plainly  seen ;  in  fact  they  are  seldom  detected 
by  those  in  ordinary  attendance  on  cattle.  Hemorrhage  (or 
copious  flooding  of  blood)^  although  so  frequent  and  dangerous 
a  precursor  of  abortion  in  the  human  being,  is  not  common  in 
Gi^e. 

The  above  symptoms  may  require  a  few  days  for  their  develop- 
ment, or  they  may  be  prolonged  over  a  week  or  more ;  but  if  the 
peculiar  discbarge  continues,  and  increases  in  quantity,  we  may 
be  certain  that  abortion  is  at  hand,  'if  he  immediate  approach  cHf 
the  event  is  shown  by  the  animal  becoming  evidently  uneasy,  by 
her  shifting  from  place  to  place,  resting  alternately  on  one  hind 
ibot  and  then  the  other,  twisting  the  tail,  lying  down  and  speedily 
rising,  arching  the  back  and  straining,  quickened  breathing,  and 
accelerated  circulation.  The  symptoms  and  process  of  abortion 
generally  occupy  less  time  and  attract  less  notice  than  those 
accompanying  healthy  parturition. 

When  abcMtion  is  caused  by  mechanical  injuries,  such  as  blows^ 
strains  in  leaping,  concussion  in  running,  and  so  forth,  the  foetus 
is  sometimes  suddenly  passed  into  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  and  retained  there  several  days.  During  this  period, 
eq>eciaUy  the  eariy  part  of  it,  the  cow  is  continually  straining, 
and  sofiers  a  great  amount  of  irritative  fever.  In  some  instances 
part  of  the  fcetus,  as  its  head,  neck,  or  l^s^  will  protrude  from 
the  vulva  throughout  the  whole  time,  and  beccnne  so  firmly  im- 
pacted in  the  outer  passages  as  to  withstand  any  reasonable 
amount  of  mere  pulling  force  employed  to  extract  it  In  these 
cases  the  life  of  the  foetus  has  in  all  probability  been  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  the  uterus  has  contracted  to  expel  what  has  be- 
come a  comparatively  foreign  body,  before  the  external  passages 
have  been  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  its  free  expulsion. 

If  abortion  take  place  during  the  early  weeks  ^of  gestation, 
the  foetal  membranes  (commonly  called  cleansings),  not  having 
formed  a  firm  connection  with  the  uterus,  are  usually  expelled 
along  with  the  foetus.  In  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  at  more 
advanced  periods  the  cleansing  is  not  expelled ;  this  is  partly 
owing  to  its  firm  attachment  to  the  uterus,  and  partly  to  its  own 
want  of  development  and  deficiency  of  healthy  tone  in  the 
uterus  to  effect  its  evacuation.  This  retention  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  much  distress  and  injury  to  the  cow,  and  as  de- 
composition ccsnmences  in  the  membranes  on  their  separation 
frc»n  the  foetus,  they  are  the  continued  source  of  a  most  offensive 
odour  and  discharge. 

There  are  cases  in  which  all  these  premonitory  symptoms  are 
seen,  but,  instead  of  b^g  followed  by  abortion,  there  is  a  gradual 
anest  of  the  discharge,  the  belly  of  the  cow  slowly  and  almost 
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-ioipereeptibiy  c&Hnklies  in  Abce,  tfas  ifBaiiiitj^of  nilk  is  mm 
lefBened,  ithe  gemeral  hetith  <Qf  .the  anaal -coatiiiiies  good,  mai 
After  a  time  ^be  evea  Mkomm  ^Aiaipasdmnito  SaAtea ;  it  will  ako 
Jbe  obseinred  :tluKt  sbe  k  never  in  .heat,  and  that  the  eaOecail 
•organs  of  .generation  becosfte  ^unall  and  Iiibl.  Hese,  death  of  the 
foetus  has  taken  place^  bat  its  expulsion  has  been  preyenlid, 
.most  likcJy  .by  want  of  AuffieiMtt  dilation  of  the  i:^eme  neck,  or 
>by  a  deficieaey  of  ione  in  the  jnterns  itself.  We  haie  kaown 
instances^  this  kind,  i»  whijtth  the  foetns  has  been  iretained  fifteen 
and  eighteen  months  after  the  pacant  had  connection  with  ike 
aale,  and  was  only  «Late6ted  in  the  uteros  when  the  cow  was 
iskughttf  ed,  after  being  fattened.  The  iioHus  .under  these  cir- 
xumstanoes  is  so  much  altered  in  external  appeaoranee,  as  .to  pss- 
isent  little  resemblance  io  its.natural  form,^and  its  internal  vtno- 
itOMs  beoome  converted  into  a  dry  broivnish  mass,  eomnionfy 
•posaesaing  but  little  «mell.  These  diangea  appear  to  be  BSEtarai 
provisions  made  to  effect  such  MXi  altsrationtin  the  dead  foatosas 
.will  aUow  its  retention  in  the  utorus  with  ithe  least  iaconnrenieoce 
mod  injury  to  the  oonstilation  of  the  parent.  In  some  other  is- 
tstBtmes,  when  the  psomonitory  symptoms  of  abortion  aie  not 
.foUowed  by  expulsion,  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  tenoponny 
.fits  of  islraioing  fori  weeks  and  even  months,  accompanied  ^ « 
4fi0i^niied  dtacharge  of  varying  colour  andcoMistenoe;  this«e- 
foasionally  <oentaiBs  Smid.  bones  or  portions  of  tfatm ;  the  larger 
and  heavier  hones  are  retained  .for  a  eonsidsrajile  period,* being 
tfUMtiines  fionndiinithe  uterus  <on  sfauqfhtienDg  die  cow  after  ife 
ihas:b«en  fed. 

Causes  of  Ajborxioin. 

The  causes  of  ^abortion  are  various ;  but,  from  extended  Mi- 
servation  and  inquiry  into  their  operation,  and  in  order  to  ffsne- 
UBiliee  their  consideration,  we  propose  to  consider  them  under 
Ihree  heads : — 

I.  Causes  which  act  direcily  upon  the  fwtusy  its  membrant^i 
or  the  uterus  itself. 
II.  Causes  of  a  constitutional  character. 

I  IT.  Causes  vrhichj  influencing  the  system  or  apart  qf  U^  operate 
through  it  upon  the  uterus. 

I.  CoHms  whveh  wX  diredHy  upon  tifefahUiitsmembrwm^^ 
^Atmierm  Utelf. — These  may  also  for  the  mrnt  part  be^eoosidered 
TOedbantsttl  cante8>  itonsTsting,  as  they  chiefly  do,  in  ii^ories'in- 
flicted  on  the  foetus  or  the  organs  containing  it.  A  cow,  ibrvi- 
utance,  wthioh  has-been  aevorely  gored  by<  another -cow,  or  if  .-she 
(has  been  sumiing  ior  leaping  vio^tly,»or  suhjeotedto  any  olhar 
neifnre  eaMrtion^tawfaiehMiiheas  pnaecastomad,  is«vnry  JiaMe  to^«iit 
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CMlf»MidAlic  ■n<regeTff8fcei>eftemeifnontli«ad>y«icad  intgeg^ 
A  *sofir  wfakjh  lias  bad  Jbote,  or^dittennoii  of-jdie  paancdb  bj-gas, 
veiyifzequentiy -slips  iwr*  calf.  The  effeote  of  the  injury  in  these 
oases  coBstst  iin  a  forcifaie  disj^acement'Df  the  uterine  ^contents, 
-peesibly  -mthisepanttion  'of  the  fcetal  membpanes  firom  their  con- 
nactaoBS,  to  each  an  extent  aarto  derange  the.  mrtritive 'processes 
and  eame  the  death  of  the  itetus.  In  abor^ons  eonsequent  an 
blows/' the  bajorj  IS  voOKtanes  inftioted  so  directly  «n  the  fcstns 
Bs^  cauaefits  inmedsi^e  death  ;  'in  abox^ionceansequentan'hoove, 
the  diatwsMkd  «tomach  has  so  £)Bcifaly  vompmssedrthe  utemis  aad 
its  ooplenta  hj  driving  them  imte  ^w  pehvc  cavity  or^other  con- 
ataained  posttka:!,  aa  to  loni^  aboutthe  same  ivsutt.  Tbeae  ne- 
dnmieal  eamaes  <are  aiostly  ;ac€idental  or  ^resnlt  of  eavelessnass 
0n  the  part  of  fthese  hanag  ehargefif  cattle^  ond^  on  tfae^whale, 
the  anmber  of  ewn  afiected  by  tthem  is  camparoti^y  small ; 
beBoe  .'there  are  some  grounds  ^>r  the  <pre^wlent  opinion  :that,  *2/^ 
mei^dff  o$m  or  two  or  avery  few  cows  .in  a  stock  ec^  tkeir  oahssj 
tho emuK  tswie*oftm*axs€idmtal andmsdumkalfckapoeter.  In  the 
hamnn  feaude  ulceration  of  tlus  os'^iteri  is. a  frcquemt  causeof 
abortion.  So  far  as  we  know,  however^  regarding  theitow,  this 
has  not  as  ryct 'been  aaiisfaolorily  showntobeaicommon  cause, 
altbcmgh  it  isrqnite  possible  that ^  A^omthe  difficulty  ailteadaiit  en 
making  an  vxamiDaiieniin  theqpatt  afieded^  disewetmay  exist  here 
nMBh'jnoreifieqaently  ifaaais  suppoaed. 

II.  Ckmsms rf a*€onatitutional a^niBfor.---*In aameysersahefe is 
«  Siggaka>ina|aitnderin  >uywi>tOtootteeive>  akbough)tb^*regolarly 
take-4hae  %nll  at  oaeiy^veffliKnng  piviod  of  teatdmu^g  the<season. 
If  tbeae^oBaidt^nd'onseotnal  impotenoy  of ^he.bnll, -they^miat 
be  oenaidaBedaa  .cases  of  abartioB.  In  the  event  of  their  being 
dependant -on  cemal  liaeffieianey  in  ilbe  male,  it -will  be.fomid 
ihat  all  lor  ;  nearly  all 'tbe  cowaihaTingt^nneetion'mih. him 'Tail 
ioxanoeinre,  and  a^ber  oowsiiB.the>saBae  'ncBg^bomlMndL  and  pio- 
babiy  in  ttin  aaaie  atook,»who  have  itaken  another 'bdll,  are  Jiot 
afliioSedbintbeamnejnammi.  Id^  frnmaasan^anaaiber  of  cowa  hav- 
ing aceesstodM^  same  JioU»  affair  amooDt  of  amoqniantads:es  place, 
maA  aheortian  (ar  vant jof  j eonception)  is  j»en.>in  others,  as  isiBonm 
by  matrom  ratimai^  .atthe  :eapiratian  of  the-^vee  wedcsiatthse- 
qaaat  <te  ceBstofltion,  it  Ai  ;iair  to  infer  Ant ^1  he  fault  dcmmit  He 
'Wkb  tka  male.  It  is  a>sisgakr  ^factilfaat flsonae  ^bw  faidls,  in«ows 
vrhaoh  canaeive  -byithtm^  beget  twins,  and  inotthar  lOows^sil  to 
-prodace  «ny  toffipBtqg.  )Seatte  boUs  vrill  .be  ^very  ipsobfie  aoe 
/seaaon,  and  aeemabacBt  destitote  <of  ^lOBseatiag.poaner /the .nest, 
ahbaaph  to  all  appeaaanoe  thexsexual  appetite  is  as  lenergetic  as 
isvasarly.  dfcmenBaks:a«asot goad iSteck*g^ottMB|tinciiMiec|at ate 
of  tbe:  too  f[veat.'raHDfaer 'ofoaan  they  aie  reqniaad.  ta  masm.  The 
tbat  the  aaaie  .soad  misewmn  vaasssiinidts  son- 
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ditions  in  the  same  animal,  as  well  as  it  does  in  different  animals, 
and  that  all  cases  of  apparent  early  abortion  do  not  depend  on 
sexual  deficiency  in  the  female.  In  cases,  however,  where  it  is 
known  that  the  males  are  in  themselres  prolific,  the  oestrnm  will 
still  continue  to  recur  in  females  having  connection  with  tbem. 
This  is  frequently  seen  in  hot  and  very  dry  summer  weather,  and 
appears  in  some  way  connected  with  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  period  of  oestrum  there  is  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  determined  to  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and,  as  is  visibly  seoi,  to 
the  vagina ;  and  by  the  animal  in  heat  rambling  about«  or  pro- 
bably rearing  on  other  cows,  the  excitability  of  these  parts  is  so 
additionally  increased  as  to  exerdse  on  the  male  seed  an  inflaence 
uniavourable  to  conception.  The  male,  too,  in  many  instances 
in  very  hot  weather,  for  various  reasons,  is  sexually  less  compe- 
tent than  at  some  other  times.  The  female  sexual  appetite  is 
most  perfect  and  most  regular  in  its  periods  of  return  during  the 
months  of  spring  and  earlier  part  of  summer ;  these  seasons  seem 
to  favour  its  development,  mod  it  frequently  happens  that  cows 
which  calve  in  autumn  or  winter  do  not  take  bull  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

What  is  called  ''high  breeding"  also  seems  to  induce  such  a 
state  of  constitution  in  animals,  as  in  course  of  time  to  predispose 
them  to  abortion.  One  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  of  short* 
horns  in  Scotland  informs  Mr.  Cuming,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
residing  in  his  vicinity,  that  when  he  has  got  a  section  of  his 
stock  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  as  r^ards  feeding  or 
milking  properties,  the  aninuQs  are  almost  sure  to  cease  breecUng, 
either  by  not  taking  the  bull  at  all,  or  by  aborting,  most  com- 
monly by  the  two  conditions  combined.  He  adds  also  that  the 
best  preventive  he  has  found  is  to  work  the  animals  in  plough  or 
harrows  like  oxen.  This  is  a  very  instructive  fact,  and  seems,  so 
£ur  as  it  goes,  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  when  the  art  of  breed- 
ing has  been  pushed  to  such  a  successful  extent  as  to  produce 
animals  of  great  perfection,  nature  seems  to  set  limits  to  their 
further  propagation.  Subjecting  aninmls  to  labour  as  above 
stated  may  act  favourably  on  the  procreative  powers  by  operating 
as  a  kind  of  tax  or  counterforce  on  the  extremely  artificial  state  of 
constitution  induced  by  high  breeding.  It  is  always  easier  to 
breed  from  inferior  animals  of  all  kinds,  than  from  those  of  a 
superior  class,  and  their  periods  of  gestation,  as  well  as  of  partu- 
rition, are  passed  through  with  less  danger  to  mother  and  off- 
spring than  is  the  case  in  those  more  highly  bred.  Thus,  we 
not  unfrequently  see  a  very  perfect  cow  or  a  number  of  cows  put 
to  an  equally  perfect  bull,  and  are  disappointed  to  find  that  preg- 
nancy  does  not  follow.  In  such  cases,  as  these  certain  **  points '' 
and  ''  quaiitie$*'  as  th^  are  termed,  already  exist  in  such  a  stale 
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of  perfection  in  the  male  and  female,  that  sexual  connection  fails 
to  ensure  any  further  advance ;  nature  can  do  no  more,  and  there 
must  be  limits  somewhere.  In  relation  with  the  system  of  high 
breeding  we  must  remember  that  various  collateral  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  which  materially  influence  the  constitution 
of  the  male  and  pregnant  female.  These  animals,  for  instance^ 
are  mostly  highly  fed  from  birth,  are  carefully  and  warmly 
housed,  and  have  every  attention  bestowed  which  can  favour  their 
rapid  and  perfect  maturity ;  they  are  descended  from  ancestry 
which  for  generations  has  been  equally  well  attended  to,  and  which 
was  all  excellent  stock  in  its  day ;  in  fact,  they  have,  as  it  were, 
been  gradually  approaching  limits  beyond  which  art  cannot  fur- 
ther command  the  resources  of  nature.  If,  however,  cows  such 
as  just  named  are  put  to  an  inferior  or  comparatively  "  ill-bred  ** 
bull,  they  will  for  the  most  part  conceive,  and  the  perfect  male 
animal  will  beget  stock  in  cows  much  his  inferior  in  " blood** 
Wild  animals  very  rarely  abort  or  fail  to  conceive ;  not  having 
been  subjected  to  the  modifying  influences  which  artificial  inter- 
ference entails,  they  maintain  a  uniform  standard  consistent 
with  those  capabilities  of  propa^ration  which  have  never  been 
forced  beyond  the  natural  or  original  conditions  of  their  consti- 
tution. 

A  cow  (and  especially  a  young  one)  which  has  cast  her  calf  once, 
is  very  likely  to  do  the  same  again,  and  usually  at  about  the  same 
period  of  gestation.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  liability  exist, 
that  some  animals  abort  for  many  times  successively,  and  even 
without  any  apparent  cause  beyond  that  which,  to  a  common  ob- 
server, appears  to  depend  on  habit.  In  the  human  female  this 
periodical  or  repeated  abortion  is  also  very  usual,  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  It  seems  owing  to  a  peculiar  disposition  in  the 
uterus  to  evacuate  its  contents,  when,  in  consequence  of  their  de- 
vdopment^  they  have  produced  an  amount  of  distension  beyond 
which  the  organ  contaihing  them  has  been  unaccustomed  to 
ext^id.  Thus  it  is  that  cows  having  carried  several  calves  to  the 
full  period  of  gestation,  although  afterwards  subjected  to  abortion, 
are  less  liable  to  become  habituated  thereto  than  are  young 
animals  which  cast  their  first  calves.  In  the  latter  case  the 
uterus  never  has  expanded  to  its  full  capability,  and  at  a  second 
pregnancy  is  disposed  to  empty  itself  at  about  the  same  period, 
and  nnder  the  same  amount  of  stimulus  as  it  did  before. 

III.  Cattses  whichj  infiueneinff  the  system  or  a  partofity  act 
through  it  on  tfie  uterus. — In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  belief 
exists  that  abortion  is  contagious.  From  extensive  observation 
and  inqniry,  we  find  this  opinion  founded  on  the  fact,  that  when 
abortion  once  commences  in  a  herd  of  cows,  it  frequently  afiects 
them  in  considerable  numbers.     Whilst  we  must  remember  that 
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tbu.is4aatinvanahIyihesCase^waaie:attbe.«ainB  tiiii».lKHUid.to 
coafessf  that,  unlesi  abqi^a^be  cleadf  depsndent.  upon  -  soma 
temporary  and  aocideetai  cause,  it  ver;  &aqj^eotl£  bafalk.a 
number  of.  cow»  m.tlie.  sama  atock  the  same  seasoiu  !&  lbis» 
hawever,  thece  is.nothingito.establisb  its.contBg40US>character^  tax 
many  diseases  well  knowa  to  be  destitute,  of  ^contafiousr  pro* 
perties  wilL  occasionally  pj^vad  yjeiy,  exteesively  amoDg  vanous 
k^nds  of  animals..  Muck  moref  tbanthe.  simple  extes^ive  pse- 
valeoceof  a  diaeasa  is*  required^  to  pvove.  its.xontag|OuSv  natures 
^.  must  show,. 

cu  Thatanima1si^sttbj<9Gtddto  its  supposed;  influence.*  are  affMrted 
in.greater  numbers  than  otbera;  thus»,on(  introducing  an.  animal 
oj;animals.afiected.wiUl  a  disease  among^healtbj^fones^.the.lattev 
to  agieoter  or  less  extent  within,  a.^  certain  .time  aneafiected.  by 
the  same  disease* 

6.  That  the  separation  of.  diseased  from  non-»diseased  animals, 
hasa.perceptible  efiect  in  arresting. extension  of  the  maladjf. 

c  That  those  ranimals^earliest  and  most  .closely,  connected  with 
the  sick  ace  fintafiected^ 

d.  That  large  Bumbeas  of  animals  remain  unaffected  so  long, 
as  they  do  not  mix.  with  these  which  are.  diseased,  although  thi^' 
live  in  the  same  building  or  neighbourhood  inhabited  by  those 
among  whom  the  disease  ezistedi 

Now,  admitting  that  abortion  in.  its.  ordinary  ocourienoe  is  a 
disease,  and  althoughy  as  has.  been^  stated,  it  may  be  induced  by 
causesiof  various  kinds  (some  of  whidi  have  been,  named),  yet, 
haring.  once  occurred  among. a  stock  of.  cows,  its. further  exten- 
sion among  them- does  at  first  v^w  seem  conformable  ta  the  con- 
ditions, hcffe  laid  down  as  proving,  the  character  of. diseases,  to  be 
contagious^  For.  oases  can  be  adduced,  to.  show  that  when  one 
or.  two  cewa  iu^d^  herd  have^  from  whatever  cause,  cast  their  calves^, 
others  pr^pant  wiilLdo  the  same;  and  that,  on  a  careful  and  early 
separationtof  those  first  aborting,  from  others  still. pre^jaant^  the. 
latter  remain. una&cted*. 

There  ace,,  however,,  other  considerations  to-  be  entertained 
here.'  In-  contagion-  we  assiuene  that  matter:  in.  some  tangible, 
form,  or.  minutely  and  invisibly,  diffused  in  a  gaseous. condition,, 
emanating  from  a  diseased  animal,  passes  to  some  absorbing, 
surface  in  the  body  of  a  healthy,  one,, and  there. becoming  further, 
developed,  producesF  disease  also*  We  think  the  stixmgest  advo* 
cate  of  contagion,  in  the  present  instance  is.  not. prepared  to  assert 
that  the  dischai^e  incident  to  abortion  can.  be  transmitted  from 
the  body  of  one  cow  to  another  in  the. ordinary  course  of  things;, 
and  even  if  sueh  transmission  could  be  effected,  we  can  hardly 
ipiagine  how  abostion  oould.be  induced,  thereby..  It. is,  however^, 
said  that  the  odonr*  attendant  upon,  these  discharges,  on  beix^ 
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saelled  b^i  pi'tyiiifr iwk«,  oaaBesTtfaemitoTaiiorti  B«il48ii»ljtbk> 
smell  cannot  act  cirattlj  upon  theintentt,  £dd  tJbift  cwgaRitin  itself. 
poMBsaes  no  poiper  of  deteetii^  vanetiesi  of  .<9ik>iir.  We  do 
Irnaw^  however,  that  cows.  ai«L«8peaalljr  aentein.deleediif  ^  hf  the: 
scBK  of  ameU,  whea.one  of  their  conipanion9tfa88>oalMod^  eithea- 
paaBiatnvd3f  or  at  the  foil  time  of  gestation.  ^  I  f  a^birth  take  piace? 
in<thepafltaiey  the  ccms  will  collect  round  the  loeaU^a^tfae  time^ 
aad^for  manji  dajs  even: weeks  mibieqaently.  wHI  vint:  and  smell, 
at  it  w^a  dcjpree  of  apparent  ooriosity  and  pleasute^  Kt  a  ooi^ 
cai«e  in  the  hoose,  otbev  comts  aieat  oncraware  of  the-  faol^,  as 
i»  shown  by  their,  looking'  about  them^  snuffing  tfamf;  nesesy  and: 
by  making  the  fimdUn^  noise  usually  utterad  towscds  theiiT 
yonngi  I^ia also  interesting^  to  notioe  that Jf  a. oow al;  or  near' 
her  foU  time  of  gestation  calve  anonga  nuniicr  of  her  pregnant 
conpasioBS^  sereral*  of  them  will  usually  brings  forth  tiieir  young, 
very  locm  afaumwaidii^  although:  appeMeaces  and  reeord  mi^it 
have  led  nato  suppose  that  their  tnaea  of  paiCuntiaat would  have 
been  deierred>  instead  of  so  oloeely  corresponding.  Seeing  them 
that  cows  are  awace  of  the  parturition ;odf  their  companions,  how* 
do  they  beeomo  so?  From  noticii^  tfaem:atthe  time^.  and- for 
various  other  reasons,  we  beUevethatthe  organ  of  suvdl  is.  the- 
dkannel  or  medium  through  v^hiah  thei  impression'  or  sense  ia^ 
fewmtmicatedL 

it  remains^  than,  to  mqatrawfaather  dieseRsation  produced) 
by  a  peculiar  smell  or  odour  can^by  ''m/&i^iieot^'^A«£;53Mtem)  4^^; 
jmtifxi^  ad:  iknmghit  npanthe  uterus/'  so  aa  tooause  abeortien. 
Pieparatory  to  thia  short  inquiry  (and  aa  iUiratratiag  the  kindi 
of  action  to  which  we  wantd  refisr)  we  may  observei  that,  in  the? 
ammal  body  weoften^finda  oanseef  disease  *  acts  <  through  one' 
part  of  the  system  upon. another.  For  instance,  &paiBon:wxth.an 
iivitably  consdlutad  stomach  is  aeizedi  widi  nansea  or  Tomiting' 
on-  sBMllii^  a-peenliar  odouror  tun  seeing  some  dis^nsting^o^eet ;: 
here  the  eye  becomes  first. cog^nzaat  of  a  oaosK  whlck  operatai. 
subsequently  on  the  stmnac^  A>  person  with:  irritadble  boweki 
beoamea  aiacted  with  purging  oan^'  takii^cfdd^r  or  fbemihaini^ 
wet  feet;  here  cold  as  a  cause  acts  fhstoro  the  exteoial' surfeosv* 
and  operates  snbseqnently  on  the  bowak.  Aimeat  every*  animal 
baa- aomepart  of  the  body  nM»e  stBKeptible  than  the  rest^  andi 
eapecially  liable  on  that  account  to  become  affected  by  the  causast 
of  disease.  On  tbia^iependa  the  difierenosa  of  constitution  seen) 
in  the  human  being  and  also  in  the  lowai  animals^  At  the  same, 
time,  we  must  reeveaaber  that  the  variow  organa  of  the  bady; 
when  in  a  state  of  health  act  in  obedience  to  certain  stimnli;: 
akr  ia  the  stinndns  to  part  of  the  respiratory  action,,  audi  ibed  is. 
the  etimnlua  totfaedigestiaeorgana.  If  seek  stioaalii  are  nn^ 
natural  in  amount  or  quality^they  indnoa' disease^  iiq^oseair 
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causes  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  food  undue  in  amount  or  bad 
in  quality  produces  disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  uterus  and  oraries  of  the  young  vii^n  female 'of  any  animal 
are  organs  of  comparatively  small  size,  wad  not  being  concerned 
in  the  performance  of  functions  essentially  necessary  to  the 
vitality  of  the  body,  they  receive  but  a  small  supply  of  blood  and 
nervous  influence.  At  the  adult  period  of  life  these  organs, 
having  attained  their  full  development,  exercise  upon  the  system 
an  influence  of  the  most  important  kind.  In  the  cow  at  periods 
of  oestrum  they  receive  a  greater  amount  of  blood,  and  thmr 
nervous  susceptibility  is  greater  than  heretofore.  If  she  be 
allowed  intercourse  with  the  male,  conception  follows ;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foetus  maintains  a  stimulus  in.  the  uterus  which  is 
continued  till  the  time  of  parturition  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  de- 
termined to  it  is  enormous,  and  the  peculkur  kind  of  nervous 
influence  required  to  take  cc^nizance  of  its  functions  progres- 
sively increases  as  gestation  advances.  The  gravid  uterus  then 
is  the  seat  of  a  healthy  excitement,  and  the  due  preservation  of 
this  depends  partly  on  a  comparatively  quiescent  state  of  the  rest 
of  the  system ;  hence  the  cow  during  pregnancy  is  more  than 
usually  docile.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  pr^nant  animal  is  easily  acted  on  by  impressions  whidi 
at  other  times  would  scarcely  produce  any  effect,  and  many  cases 
can  be  adduced  which  show  that  sudden  fright  and  intense  m«:i- 
tal  emotion  have  been  followed  by  abortion. 

When  a  pregnant  cow,  then,  is  so  situated  that  she  can  smell 
the  odour  arising  from  another  cow  which  has  aborted,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  sensation  so  produced  will,  from 
what  has  been  stated,  be  attended  with  peculiar  consequences. 
The  circle  of  nervous  influence,  which  establishes  a  connection 
between  the  organs  of  smell,  the  brain,  and  the  uterus,  will  be 
influenced  thereby,  and  the  uterus,  from  the  predisposing  nature 
of  its  condition  and  functions,  especially  responds  to  this  pecu- 
liar stimulus.  Irritation  applied  to  nerves  induces  action  in 
organs  to  which  such  nerves  pass,  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
4ictum,  as  a  result  of  nervous  excitement,  is  induced  in  the  uterus, 
which  organ  continues  from  time  to  time  to  act  upon  its  contents 
until  they  are  expelled.  Thus  we  conceive  it  is  that  odours  arising^ 
from  cows  casting  calf  induce  abortion  in  others  of  their  pregnant 
companions,  and  by  adopting  this  explanation  we  can  account 
lor  the  apparently  contagious  nature  of  abortion,  without  admitting 
that  it  IS  contagious  in  reality.  Other  odours  of  an  offensive 
kind  are  believed  by  some  (and  we  think,  with  good  reason)  to 
cause  abortion.  Cattle  will  often  collect  in  numbers  around 
places  oontaining  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  sad 
by  bellowing,  a^  tearing  tbe  earth  with  their  feet  and  homs» 
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will  betray  a  high  degree  of  excitement ;  this,  especiallj  to  preg- 
nant animals^  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious. 

Over-feeding  seems  sometimes  to  cause  abortion,  by  promoting 
such  a  state  of  system  in  the  cow  as  is  unfavourable  to  a  healihy 
development  of  the  foetus.  It  is  not  animals  in  a  plethoric  habit 
of  body  that  arc  best  adapted  for  breeding ;  indeed  it  is  a  common 
remark  that  fat  cows  have  generally  smaller  calves  than  those  not 
in  such  high  condition.  Large  quantities  of  rich  and  stimulating 
food  may  favour  the  deposition  of  fat  in  a  pregnant  cow,  but  her 
circulating  blood,  by  being  highly  charged  with  nutritious  material, 
becomes  less  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  foetal  subsistence. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  cattle  are  fed  on  low  marshy 
ground,  or  on  land  yielding  rank  and  succulent  herbage^  such 
as  grows  on  meadows  occasionally  flooded,  abortion  will  occa- 
sionally occur  to  a  great  extent.  1 1  seems  here  to  be  induced  by 
the  irritating  or  stimulating  action  which  the  herbage  of  these 
localities  exercises  on  the  bowels,  which  action « being  of  prolonged 
duration,  ultimately  influences  the  uterus.  There  is  great  sym- 
pathy (so  called)  between  the  uterus  and  digestive  organs ;  they  lie 
in  close  connection  with  each  other,  are  formed  of  the  same  kind  of 
muscle  and  membranes,  and  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  from  the  same  common  centres.  Among  organs  in  the  animal 
frame  so  related,  there  is  always  a  strong  disposition  to  become 
affected,  each  in  its  own  way,  by  much  the  same  common  causes 
of  disease,  provided  those  causes  act  with  sufficient  intensity. 
An  opinion  obtains  in  some  localities  that  abortion  is  produced 
by  cattle  drinking  the  water  of  particular  streams  and  springs 
which  contain  an  undue  amount  of  mineral  material.  Some 
waters  arc  known  not  to  agree  with  animals,  more  especially 
with  man  and  the  horse,  and  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  exer- 
cise an  injurious  effect  on  cows  also,  but  whether  any  waters 
which  cattle  will  usually  drink  are  really  capable  of  producing 
abortion,  observation  and  fair  experiment  have  not  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  sufficed  to  prove.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  cattle^  if 
left  to  themselves,  will  eat  any  kind  of  plants  which  produce 
injarious  effects  on  the  system ;  their  exquisite  sense  of  smell 
and  instinctive  knowledge  cause  them  to  avoid  deleterious  vege- 
tables as  food.  We  know  of  no  cases  in  which  abortion  was 
fiirly  traceable  to  the  action  of  acrid  or  poisonous  plants. 

Treatment  op  Abortion. 

This  is  to  be  considered  under  two  heads ;  first,  the  preventive, 
and,  second,  the  remedial  treatment :  the  former  is  to  be  enforced 
when  certain  symptoms  present  themselves,  which,  as  has  been 
before  shown,  threaten  abortion,  and  is  also  to  be  applied  to  pre- 

vou  XII.  ^ 
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vent  exten^on  of  abortion  among'  healthy  animals.  The  remedial 
treatment  is  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  actual  abortion. 

1.  Preventive  Treatment, — If  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  injury,  the  owner  of  catde 
must  exercise  strict  vigilance  over  those  to  whom  he  intrusts  the 
management  of  his  stock.  He  must  provide  against  them  being 
apt  to  suffer  from  leaping,  as  they  are  liable  to  do  when  mischief 
or  other  inducements  tempt  them  to  break  their  fences.  If  a 
pr^paant  cow  has  '^  hoove/'  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  person  in 
attendance  must  adopt  the  most  summary  way  of  liberating  or 
neutralizing  the  gas.  Every  cow  should  be  separated  from  her 
companions  inunediately  after  she  has  cast  calf,  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  all  ccHoamunication  with  them  by  means  of 
smell  or  otherwise  may  be  prevented.  She  must  be  well  supplied, 
with  bedding,  which  is  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  changing. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  discharges  do  not  collect  about  her^ 
and  if  the  placenta  is  retained,  means  must  be  used  to  neutralize 
the  odour  arising  in  consequence  of  its  decomposition.  The 
animal  must  be  kept  in  a  codi,  pure  atmosphere,  and  supplied 
with  food  and  water  in  moderate  quantity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  above  precautions,  which  are  here  advised  as 
means  of  preventing  extension  of  smell  subsequent  to  abortion, 
are  also  highly  useful  as  means  of  remedial  treatment 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cows  among  which  the 
affected  animal  was  kept,  in  order  that  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  abortion  may  at  once  be  noticed  if  they  occur.  The  peculiar 
coloured  dischai^,  which  has'  been  before  alluded  to,  is  always 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  danger,  and  if,  in  addition  to  its 
appearance,  there  is  a  visible  sudden  increase  in  size  of  the  outer 
organs  of  generation  and  odder,  beyond  what  the  period  of  gestation 
would  warrant,  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  diat  abortion  will 
take  place  if  means  of  prevention  are  not  employed.  The  animal 
most  be  copiously  bled,  placed  in  a  situation  where  she  can  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  her  diet  must  be  moderate  and  of  such  a 
quality  as  will  favour  an  open  condition  of  the  bowels.  No  pur' 
gative  medicine  must  be  given; — the  irritation  which  this  creates 
would  increase  the  abortive  tendency.  Our  object  here  is  to 
tranquillize  the  system  and  the  uterine  excitement,  and  to  attain 
this  end  we  may  advantageously  administer  sedative  medicine. 
None  is  better  than  such  a  formula  as  the  following :  2  oz.  of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  2  oz.  of  nitrous  aether,  mixed  in  a|i  impe- 
rial quart  of  gruel,  and  given  daily,  or  so  long  as  circumstances 
seem  lo  require  iu  Cold  water  m^  be  copiously  applied  to  the 
external  parts  of  generation  several  times  daily.  We  often  fiad 
that  if  the  above  nmple  means  are  timely  and  energetically  emr 
ployed  the  qnoaptoms  of  abortion  entirely  disappear. 
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If  the  liquor  amnii  has  beea  parttally  evacuated,  and  the 
animal,  bj  arching  her  back  and  tail,  by  lying  down  and  suddenly 
raiiig  again  (as  well  as  by  exhibiting  other  nsual  symptoms), 
seems  actually  in  labour,  the  treatment  just  advised  would  not 
only  be  useless^  but  highly  injurious  also.  Matters  in  this  case 
must  take  their  course,  for  it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  the  symp-^ 
toms  of  inunediate  labour  that  bloodletting  and  the  other  means 
recommended  can  be  employed. 

If  abortion  take  place  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation  the  premo- 
nitory symptoms  are  rarely  noticed,  the  foetus  with  its  membranes 
will  be  expelled  without  occasioning  much  inconvenience  to  the 
oew,  and  oestrum  will  occur  a  few  days  afterwards*  The  animal, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  the  male,  for  her  organs 
of  generation  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement,  and  connection 
with  the  bull  under  such  circumstances  is  seldom  followed  by 
conception.  The  cow  should  be  tied  in  the  house  until  the 
cettrum  has  ciUsappeared,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  for  its 
next  recurrence,  which  if  taking  place  at  the  natural  period,  she 
nay  be  put  to  the  bull  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  a  few  days 
loi^r.  If  a  cow  has  irregular  periods  of  oestrum,  such  as  at 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  she  is  almost  always  the  subject  of 
tome  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  and  on  no  account  should  such 
an  animal  be  allowed  to  have  connection  with  the  male,  or  to  be 
in  company  with  psegnant  cows,  or  cows  which  are  taking  the 
bull  in  ordinary  regularity.  Such  beasts  mostly  go  bellowing 
about  the  pasture  for  days  together,  they  gradually  grow  thick 
and  coarse  in  the  bead  and  neek,  and  their  outer  organs  of  gene* 
ration  lose  much  of  the  natural  appearance;  they  are  hurtful 
nuisances,  and  should  be  fed  if  Hkcy  will  feed,  or  disposed  of  in 
some  other  way^  being  utterly  worthless  for  breeding  purposes. 

When  the  oestrum  veturns  in  a  cow  r^ukrly  every  three  weeks, 
aad  she  takes  the  bull  each  period  without  conception  following, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  xx>  sexual  deficiency  exists  in 
the  male,  she  may  fraquently  be  put  under  treatment  which  will 
ensure  pregnancy.  She  should  not  be  allowed  connection  with 
the  male  until  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  heat,  and  after 
taking  the  bull  she  should  be  bled  freely,  and  confined  several 
days  after  oestrum  has  disappeared.  During  the  time  of  being 
k^  up,  a  moderate  amount  c^  her  usual  food  must  be  allowed ; 
no  medicine  of  any  kind  is  needed,  but,  if  the  owner  please,  he 
may  from  time  to  time  throw  a  pailful  of  cold  water  on  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  animal,  especially  over  the  organs  of  generation. 
No  cow  after  taking  the  bull,  and  while  stall  in  heat,  should  be 
aUowed  in  pasture  with  other  pregnant  cows ;  her  society  unsettles 
them,  and  by  smelling  at  her  they  receive  impressions  which  act 
ii^uhously.     When  an  indisposition  to  conceive,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
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times  termed,  "breaking  bully'*  exists  extensively  in  a  stock,  and 
the  cows  in  numbers  are  continually  coming  in  heat,  they  should 
all  of  them  be  confined  in  the  house  till  oestrum  is  about  goin^ 
off,  then  be  put  to  the  male,  and  confined  for  a  day  or  two  more. 
If  the  farmer  thinks  proper  he  may  bleed  them ;  this,  beyond 
lessening  their  milk  for  a  few  days,  will  do  no  harm.  The  medi- 
cines which  farriers  and  old  women  sometimes  recommend  to 
make  cows  "  hold  to  the  bull,''  or  conceive,  are  unworthy  of 
dependence. 

A  cow  which  has  cast  calf  several  times  in  succession  acquires 
such  a  habit  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  of  doing  so,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  overcome.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
period  of  each  abortion,  and  in  her  next  pregnancy,  a  fortnight  or 
so  before  the  accession  of  this  period,  she  should  be  bled,  tied  up, 
and  treated  as  before  advised  for  prevention.  She  should  be  con- 
fined for  some  time,  so  as  to  ensure  the  utmost  quietness.  If 
such  measures  are  not  effectual  towards  promoting  what  is  desired, 
it  is  best  to  feed  or  sell  the  animal.  Such  cows  as  this,  on  being 
taken  to  another  farm  or  fresh  herd,  will  very  often  take  the  bull 
and  carry  their  calves  to  the  full  period  of  gestation. 

In  those  unhappy  instances  where  abortion  to  a  destructive 
extent  occurs  in  a  stock  of  cows  for  years  successively,  and  seems 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in  prevalence,  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  pest  in  its  most  formidable  character.  A  breeder 
or  farmer  does  not  like  to  sell  animals  to  which  he  attaches  great 
value,  yet  by  separating  the  affected  from  the  non-affected  cows, 
and  by  adopting  every  other  remedial  and  preventive  plan  of 
treatment  which  his  own  experience  or  professional  knowledge 
can  suggest,  he  sees  matters  becoming  worse  season  after  season. 
We  believe  that  under  the  circumstances  nothing  short  of 
thoroughly  changing  his  affected  stock,  by  feeding  or  selling  them 
off,  will  be  of  any  service.  He  may  do  so  at  a  great  sacri6ce, 
but  it  will  be  less  than  the  one  which  from  appearances  he  will  in 
all  probability  incur,  by  having  every  year  a  number  of  cows  sup- 
plying neither  calves  nor  much  amount  of  milk.  The  longer  this 
decisive  step  is  delayed  after  fairly  trying  other  methods  of  pre- 
vention, the  worse  matters  usually  become ;  and  hence  the  im- 
portance during  two  or  three  years,  when  abortions  are  lew  in 
number  and  confined  to  much  the  same  cows,  of  feeding  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  these  animals. 

If  abortion  be  confined  mainly  to  animals  in  high  condition,  it 
is  generally  fair  to  infer  that  over-feeding  is  the  predisposing^ 
cause,  and  the  other  cows  still  pregnant  may,  at  all  events,  be 
more  limited  in  diet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  depend 
on  poverty  in  condition,  a  more  liberal  supply  of  food  is  the 
obvious  remedy.     When  it  is  owing  to  the  irritation  or  exhaustion 
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caused  bj  other  diseases,  such  as  consumption,  dysentery,  mur- 
rain, &c.,  there  is  little  probability  of  any  preventive  measures 
being  attended  with  success^  even  if  it  were  worth  while  to  employ 
tbcm. 

2.  Remedial  Treatment. — It  has  been  stated,  that  when  abor- 
tion occurs  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  gestation,  it  does  not 
seem  to  occasion  much  inconvenience  or  constitutional  disturbance 
to  the  cow.  At  this  period,  as  the  foetus  is  of  small  size,  the 
membranes  are  also  in  a  rudimentary  state  of  development,  and 
are  not  so  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus  as  they  ultimately  become; 
on  this  account  they  are  readily  expelled  with  their  contents. 
Little  treatment  is  required  in  cases  of  this  kind,  beyond  keeping 
the  affected  cow  from  her  companions,  and  also  from  the  male. 

Abortion  occurring  subsequently  to  the  ninth  or  twelfth  week 
is  a  more  serious  matter.  Here  the  premonitory  symptoms  may 
also  have  escaped  notice,  and  the  foetus  may  have  been  expelled 
without  any  difficulty,  but  the  placenta  is  almost  always  retained, 
and  becomes  an  offensive  source  of  annoyance  to  the  cow  and  her 
attendants.  There  is  sometimes  very  little  of  it  hanging  from  the 
vulva,  and  a  slow  decomposition,  attended  by  discharge  of  a 
peculiar  and  most  offensive  odour,  is  established  in  the  protruding 
portion,  as  well  as  in  that  retained  in  the  uterus.  Decomposition 
is  commenced  in  some  cases  before  abortion  takes  place,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  cleansing  will  make  its  appearance  for  some 
days  after  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  presence  of  this  now 
foreign  body  in  the  uterus  and  vagina  induces  an  unhealthy  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  these  organs^ 
and,  from  the  irritation  thus  established,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
cow  to  become  feverish,  refuse  her  food,  and  rapidly  fall  off  in 
condition. 

The  foetus  is  to  be  securely  buried  as  soon  after  abortion  as 
possible.  All  persons  agree  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a 
practice,  but  a  singular  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  removing  the  cleansing,  or  of  suffering  it  to 
remain.  Those  who  advocate  letting  it  remain,  advise  that  the 
passages  containing  it  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
that  antiseptic  preparations*  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  offensive 
<xlour  which  it  generates.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  danger 
which  they  cannot  describe  is  likely  to  arise  if  mechanical  means 
are  employed  to  remove  it.  A  person,  however,  who  understands 
the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  oi^ans  concerned  is  fully  aware 
that  such  an  idea  is  fallacious,  and  knows  that,  unless  under  some 
peculiar  circumstances,  he  can  take  the  cleansing  away  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  surely  better  to  do  this  than  subject  the  cow 
to  the  well-known  inconveniences  of  its  retention.  In  order  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety  of  removing  it,  the  operator,  after 
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having  the  cow  securely  held,  washes  out  the  vagina  with  warm 
water ;  he  then  introduces  his  hand  well  oiled,  to  feel  if  the  os 
uteri  is  suffidendy  open  to  allow  it  to  pass  into  the  uteros  ;  if  so, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  attempting  to  take  the  cleansing 
away.  Should  any  part  of  the  membraoes  be  hanging  from  the 
vulva,  they  must  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  other  hand,  twisted 
several  times  round  (so  as  to  render  them  less  liable  to  break), 
and  pulled  at  gently.  By  thus  stretching  them  the  operator  is 
better  enabled  to  feel  with  his  hand  in  the  uterus  where  the 
attachments  between  it  and  the  cleansing  are  situated.  He  gra- 
dually 'passes  his  hand  round  the  interior  of  the  uteros  and 
loosens  the  points  of  connection,  commencing  at  the  entrance  and 
proceeding  to  the  horns  of  the  womb,  to  one  oJF  which  the  cleansing 
is  mainly  attached.  He  may  require  to  exercise  some  degree  of 
pulling  or  separating  force  with  the  hand  tHus  employed,  and 
should  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  cleansing  more  than  he  can 
possibly  avoid  ;  it  is  always  better  to  remove  it  at  once  (if  pos- 
sible) than  piecemeal.  When  the  hand  can  be  passed  into  the 
uterus,  and  if  decay  of  the  cleansing  be  not  too  far  advanced,  there 
are  very  few  cases  in  which  we  cannot  remove  it  by  exercising 
due  precaution.  After  extraction  has  been  accomplished,  the 
uterus  should  be  gently  but  well  ^ringed  with  tepid  water, 
among  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  dis- 
solved. A  competent  operator  incurs  no  risk  of  injuring  the 
nterus,  for  all  the  necessary  force  of  manipulation  is  applied  to 
the  attached  points  of  the  cleansing. 

Some  persons  who  have  objections  to  the  above  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  consequence  of  the  extremely  offensive  stench,  the 
disgusting  nature  of  the  discharge,  or  from  an  erroneous  idea  of 
injurious  consequences  which  they  suppose  likely  to  ensue,  attach 
weights  to  the  cleansing,  in  order,  as  they  imagine,  to  drag  it 
away.  The  force  thus  applied  mostly  causes  the  membranes  to 
break  inside  the  vagina,  and  not  being  determined  to  the  real 
points  of  attachment,  is  seldom  of  much  benefit ;  moderate  pulling 
force  occasionally  applied  by  the  hand  in  a  horizontal  direction  is 
much  preferable,  although  but  rarely  eflfective  in  bringing  the 
cleaning  away.  If  the  prejudice  of  the  owner  be  such  as  not  to 
allow  of  any  mechanical  interference  for  its  removal,  and  if  he  be 
not  incorrigibly  careless  and  ignorant,  he  may  wash  the  cleansing 
repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  inject  a  diluted 
form  of  the  same  into  the  vagina ;  this,  wkh  a  plentiful  supply  of 
dean  litter,  will  in  some  measure  overcome  the  effluvia  always 
present  in  these  cases.  Some  farmers  smear  the  walls  and  wood- 
work of  their  cowhouses  with  tar  and  mdted  jntch,  to  counteract, 
or,  as  they  think,  to  prevent  the  smell  alluded  to ;  there  is  no 
harm  in  adopting  such  a  practice,  but  there  is  litUe  amount  of 
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good  derived  firom  it  in  comparison  with  that  attendant  upon 
tdung  the  cleansing  away,  rigidly  separating  the  affected  animals 
from  others,  and  otherwise  treating  them  as  here  advised. 

"  Cleansing  drinks/*  so  called,  are  extensively  prescribed  by 
farriers  and  ^oggists  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  under  the 
idea  that  snch  compounds  in  some  way  or  other  promote  expul- 
sion of  the  cleansing.  These  drinks  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  stimulating  aromatic  ingredients,  combined  with  pur- 
gative and  diuretic  medicines.  They  are  seldom  productive  of 
any  good  effects  beyond  those  which  depend  on  their  purgative 
ictioi^  whilst  their  aromatic  and  resinous  properties  very  fre- 
quently render  thou  highly  injurious,  by  acting  directly  on  a  class 
of  organs  previously  irritated,  and  probably  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
Bstion.  A  dose  of  saline  purgative  medicine,  such  as  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and 
half  a  pound  of  treacle,  mixed  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  meal 
gruel,  is  frequently  of  service,  and  forms  about  the  only  '*  cleans- 
ing drink  "  which  the  non -professional  man  should  trust  himself 
to  administer.  If  the  animal  be  really  weak  and  in  low  condition, 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  good  ale  may  be  combined  with  the  drench 
here  recommended  If  the  bowels  are  already  sufficiently  open  to 
forbid  the  use  of  laxative  medicine,  ale  with  treacle-gruel  may  be 
given  instead.  Ergot  of  rye  is  mudi  relied  on  by  some,  as  causing 
eq>alsion  of  the  cleansing.  We  have  not  found  it  to  be  a 
medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  given 
in  two-drachm  and  half-ounce  dozes  to  pregnant  rabbits  and 
bitches  daily,  for  weeks  together,  without  producing  any  per- 
ceptible uterine  action. — (See  "  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal," 
for  1840.) 

If  the  placenta  is  retained,  and  the  hand  of  the  operator  cannot 
be  introduced  into  the  uterus  in  consequence  of  contraction  of 
tbe  OS  uteris  and  if  no  part  of  the  cleansing  can  be  taken  hold  of, 
tbe  calf-bed  must  be  syringed  with  warm  water  by  means  of  a 
nitable  inurnment,  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  most  part 
is  akme  competent  to  use.  It  is  improper  to  attempt  removal  of 
the  cleansing;  as  before  advised,  if  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced 
into  the  uterus  by  applying  a  moderate  degree  of  dilating  pres- 
snre,  or  if  the  cleansing  is  so  firmly  attached  as  not  to  give  way 
to  the  application  of  reasonable  force. 

After  some  cases  of  abortion,  as  well  as  after  some  of  (urdi- 
nsry  parturition,  the  cow  is  affected  with  severe  straining,  or 
bearing  down,  (»lled  after-pains.  These  will,  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion, sometimes  continue  for  several  days,  and  induce  a  highly 
fevensh  state  of  system  in  the  suffering  animal.  They  are  ooca- 
aonally  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  and  are  mostly 
observed  when  the  cleansing  is  entirely  retained  in  the  uterus. 
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and  apparently  depend  on  the  already  irritable  calf-bed  suffering 
under  additional  excitement  induced  by  the  dead  weight  and 
peculiar  position  of  the  cleansing,  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  expel.  After  ordinary  par- 
turition these  straining  efforts  are  sometimes  so  energetic  as  to 
cause  '*  throwing  down  *'  of  the  uterus.  Although  this  accident 
seldom  occurs  after  abortion,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of 
the  OS  uteri  and  outer  passages,  yet,  for  the  relief  of  the  animal, 
it  is  desirable  that,  if  possible,  these  pains  should  be  overcome. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  tincture  of  opium  and  two  ounces  of 
nitrous  aether  may  occasionally  be  given  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel. 
The  hand  should  be  introduced  to  ascertain  if  the  cleansing  be 
loosened  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  entangled  upon  itself 
near  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  if  it  can  be  removed,  or  even 
drawn  towards  the  vagina,  straining  mostly  ceases. 

A  cow  after  abortion  should  be  fed  on  good  food,  but  of  such 
a  quality  as  will  induce  a  lax  condition  of  the  bowels;  boiled 
barley  or  linseed,  cooked  roots,  as  turnips  and  carrots,  form 
excellent  diet.  If  from  prolonged  straining  and  other  causes  of 
irritation  she  is  so  feverish  as  not  to  feed  at  all,  she  must  be 
offered  plenty  of  drink,  and  if  she  will  take  flour  or  linseed  gruel 
sweetened  with  treacle,  we  need  be  under  no  great  anxiety  re- 
garding her  not  feeding.  Provided  she  will  neither  eat  nor 
drink^  we  must  (during  the  time  our  best  endeavours  are  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  real  cause  of  irritation  and  fever)  support 
her  by  administering  gruel  with  a  horn  or  bottle.  The  stimulat- 
ing drenches  of  the  farrier  and  cowleech  must  be  strictly  avoided ; 
if  any  tonics  or  mild  restoratives  be  really  needed,  the  using  of 
them  can  only  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

When  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  injuries  suddenly 
inflicted,  the  uterus  sometimes  begins  to  contract,  and  forces  the 
foetus  into  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  before  these  organs  have  been 
sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  its  free  expulsion.  The  cow  may 
even  continue  straining  for  days,  and  all  her  efforts  only  seem  to 
impact  the  foetus  still  more  firmly,  and  some  part  of  it,  as  the 
head,  neck,  or  feet  and  legs,  will  for  this  period  protrude  from 
the  vulva.  In  some  cases  her  strength  becomes  exhausted,  and 
she  may  die  undelivered.  This  untoward  event  more  particu- 
larly occurs  to  young  animals,  where  the  passages  to  the  uterus 
have  not  acquired  that  capacity  which  they  attain  during  the 
process  of  natural  parturition.  The  assistance  of  an  experienced 
practitioner  is  required  here,  and,  for  the  safety  of  the  mother, 
he  frequently  finds  it  needful  to  dissect  away  the  foetus  piece- 
meal. In  some  cases  firm  and  judiciously  applied  pulling 
force  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  its  abstraction;  in  others  an 
incision  may  be  made  with  a  suitable  knife  along  the  lower  part 
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of  the  belly  and  chest  of  the  fcetus,  the  viscera  of  these  cavities 
removed^  then»  by  drawing  at  its  head  and  legs,  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  compressed,  and  delivery  is  efiected. 

*•  Cross  births,^*  or  ^^  false  presentations^^^  seldom  interfere  with 
delivery  in  abortion  occurring  at  an  early  period  of  gestation, 
bat  if  it  be  delayed  till  within  six  or  nine  weeks  of  the  time  of 
natural  parturition^  they  sometimes  prevent  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.  False  presentations  with  abortion  are  often  more  difficult 
to  rectify  than  when  they  occur  at  natural  parturition,  and  in 
cases  of  this  kind  the  aid  of  an  experiencted  and  dexterous  prac- 
titioner is  reqoired,  whose  best  care  is  needed  to  ensure  the  cow's 
safety.  If  she  has  been  straining  for  some  time,  and  the  liquor 
amnii  is  partly  evacuated  without  any  appearance  of  the  foetus, 
the  hand  of  the  operator  must  be  introduced  to  ascertain  its 
position.  The  presentation  is  almost  always  unnatural  if  the 
foetus  is  not  expelled  within  a  reasonable  time  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  yet  in  some  instances,  although  the  water-bag 
has  burst,  the  cow  is  cruelly  allowed  to  pass  several  days  upder 
labour-pains  without  attempts  being  made  to  relieve  her.  This 
is  culpable  neglect,  for  delay  of  this  kind  always  increases  the 
«koger  and  difficulty  of  delivery,  and  retards  recovery.  On  in- 
troducing the  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  os  uteri  may  not  be 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  necessary  manipulation;  such 
being  the  case,  steady  attempts  may  be  made  to  dilate  it,  and 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  purpose.  If  the  pains  are  very 
terere  an  occasional  dose  of  laudanum  may  be  given  to  relieve 
them;  chloroform  is  highly  efficacious  in  promoting  the  same 
Old.  Some  persons  advocate  bleeding,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
which,  under  all  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  would  rarely 
advise.  Other  practitioners  recommend  the  application  of  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  and  other  sedative  substances  to  the  os  uteri ; 
their  beneficial  action,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  We  believe 
that  cautions  continued  attempts  at  dilatation,  by  expanding  the 
band  in  the  contracted  part,  affording  due  time  for  the  efforts  of 
nature  herself,  and  the  administration  of  tinct.  opii,  as  advised, 
are  the  safest  and  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  enlargement 
of  the  OS  uteri.  When  the  opening  is  sufficiently  increased  in 
size,  the  presentation,  if  false,  roust  be  rectified,  and  the  foetus 
taken  away.  I'he  methods  of  remedying  these  presentations 
most  be  left  to  the  practitioner,  and  are  chiefly  the  same  as 
those  required  in  like  cases  attendant  on  ordinary  parturition. 
When  delivery  is  completed  the  cleansing  must  be  taken  away 
by  adopting  the  method  before  advised  for  its  removal. 

After  abortion,  even  in  cases  where  the  cleansing  has  been 
expelled,  a  discharge  of  a  peculiar  kind  usually  flows  from  the 
uterus  for  several  weeks  successively.     It  is  different  in  character 
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from  the  natural  lodda,  and  if  to  copionslj  lecreted  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  comfort  and  healUi  of  the  animal,  we  may  advan- 
tageously counteract  its  ill  «ffecte  by  occasioaally  syringing  tiK 
uterus  wiih  tepid  water  and  dilated  solutions  of  the  chloride  of 
lime.  Sulphate  of  iron  in  hEdf-onnee  dases,  finely  powdered, 
and  gisren  twice  daily  among  a  ma^  will  be  found  a  very  osefdl 
tonic ;  it  also  seems  to  possess  scMose  eSeot  in  arresting  the  dis- 
charge and  in  restoring  the  miAxms  membcaae  of  the  utems  to 
its  healthy  tone. 

Cows,  and  especially  young  <mes,  which  have  aborted,  and 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  delivery  or  ki  getting  rid  of  the 
cleansiogy  are  frequently  a  los^  time  before  they  will  agab 
*'  take  bulL'*  This  indisposition  for  sexnal  connection  with  the 
male^  induced  by  injuries  which  the  uterus  has  sustained  and 
the  diock  whidi  the  system  as  a  wh<de  has  received,  is  best  ov^- 
come  by  gtvii^  tonic  medicines,  using  every  poasible  local  appli- 
cation to  restore  natural  tone  in  the  uterus,  and  espedaUy  by 
allowing  plenty  of  good  food,  air,  and  exeeeise.  laflammaiioD 
of  the  uterus  sometimes  succeeds  abortion ;  it  is  indvced  most 
£re(|uently  by  the  rough  usage  to  which  the  utecus  is  oocasionallj 
subjected,  and  is  known  by  the  animal  becoming  feverish,  being 
off  her  feed^  breathing  quickly  and  laboriously,  arching  the  bai^, 
straining,  and  voiding  considerable  quantities  of  brownish-looking 
fluid  tinged  with  blood,  which,  in  advanced  stages  of  disease,  is 
mixed  with  portions  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  utems,  emittiiig  a 
highly  <^ensive  odour« 

In  treating  this  affection  the  uterus  must  be  frequently  bit 
gendy  syringed  with  tepid  water;  hot  sacks  or  cloths  wrong 
from  hot  water  must  be  laid  on  the  knas ;  the  bowek  most  be 
kept  gently  open  by  means  of  mild  laxative  mediciiie  if  required, 
and  ]pdaenty  c^  tepid  wi^^r  or  gruel  must  be  given  to  drink. 
When  a  fevouraUe  change  is  about  taking  place,  the  uterine 
disdiaige  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  and  eventually  assumes  the 
character  of  pus ;  return  of  the  appetite  speeddy  follows,  and  a 
rapid  abatement  of  the  fever  is  alro  obvious.  This  disease,  when 
owing  to  a  considerable  rent  or  tear  in  the  ut^ms,  is  generally 
fotal  in  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  some  few  cases  in  which  death  succeeds  abortion  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  and  seems  to  come  on  without 
any  aj^arent  cause.  It  will,  however,  generally  be  found  iUxkX 
in  instances  of  this  decription  the  cow  has  been  roughly  handled, 
has  been  many  hours,  ami  may  be  days,  in  painful  labour,  has 
had  little  nourishment  afibrded,  and  was  perinips  constilutifmaUy 
weak'in  the  outset* 
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rV. — Some  Ohservations  on  the  Chemical  Composition  and  Agri- 
cultural Value  of  the  Fossil  Bones  and  Fseudo-Coprolites  of  the 
Crag.     T3y  Thornton  J.  Herapath. 

It  was  not  hmmj  jeara  shiee  that  the  celebrated  Professor  Liebig, 
of  GieMen>  in  one  of  his  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  observed, 
when  writing  on  the  importance  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  vege- 
table eecmom  J,  ^  In  the  remains  of  an  extinct  animal  world,  Eng- 
land is  to  find  the  meansqf  increasing  her  wealth  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce, as  she  has  already  found  the  great  support  of  her  roanu- 
fictnring  industry  in  fossil  fuel."  At  that  time,  however,  little 
or  BO  attention  was  paid  to  the  prediction,  which  was  regarded 
merely  as  one  of  the  few  brilliant  but  erroneous  speculations  that 
have  emanated  from  the  master-mind  of  the  same  most  eminent 
philosopher ;  but  more  recently,  guided  by  science,  geologists  and 
agricohurists  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  its  truth,  and  have 
shown  that,  in  many  of  the  formations  which  constitute  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  the  groundwork  of  this 
iriand,  Ue  concealed  mines  of  manure  almost  equal  in  value  to 
the  guano  of  Africa  and  Peru,  which  is  now  oftentimes  collected 
with  so  mn<^  risk  and  labour,  and  eagerly  purchased  by  our  far- 
mers at  so  high  a  pr^;e — a  manure,  indeed,  which  only  requires  to 
be  sul:jected  to  certain  simple  treatment  in  order  to  become  a 
rival  of  that  most  remwkably  fertilising  substance  in  alleviating 
the  wai^  of  the  agriculturists.  The  existence  of  these  fossil  re- 
mains in  our  soil  was,  I  believe,  first  pcnnted  Out  by  Drs.  Man- 
teU  and  Buckland,  though  it  is  to  Professor  Henslow  that  we 
are  indebted  for  having  called  attention  to  their  eminent  agricul- 
toral  value,  and  described  the  localities  whence  they  may  be  most 
readily  obtamed. 

Phosphoric  deposits  have  been  met  with  in  several  formations ; 
bat  would  seem  to  occur  in  by  far  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
BMire  recent  tertiary  strata,  as  a  layer  between  the  coralline  crag 
aud  Ixmdon  clay.  The  layer  or  stratum  in  question  varies  in 
thickness  in  diSerent  localities,  sometimes  averaging  not  more 
thsB  two  inches,  whereas  at  others  it  often  exceeds  a  foot  or  1 8 
inches  in  thickness.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  fractured 
and  rolled  bones  of  cetaceous  and  other  animals,  which  have  been 
thrmm  np  and  deposited  there  in  the  convulsion  that  ended  the 
day  deposit  and  ushered  in  the  crag  or  deeper  sea  formation. 

Mixed  with  these  bones  are  found  many  fish-teeth  and  shells 
^  difEsrent  species,  and  likewise  immense  numbers  of  rolled 
witer«-wom  pebbles,  which,  at  one  period,  were  imagined  to  be  the 
fassiUzed  excrements  of  the  animals  themselves,  and  were  on  this 
account  called  coprolites  by  Professor  Henslow  and  others.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  fallacy  of  this  view  has  been  proved,  and  Pro- 
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aerctal  thoomndsof  tonsof  iossil  bones.  &c.,are  aumaUrsold  in 
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this  country  under  one  form  or  another,  and  the  consumption  of 
I  hem  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing:. 

The  strata  where  these  remains  are  found  in  greatest  abundance 
and  are  most  economically  attainable  (as  I  believe  I  have  before  had 
occasion  to  observe),  are  the  loose  green-sands  and  supercreta- 
ceous  ferruginous  sandy  crag  of  Suffolk,  &c.     The  green-sand 
of  Hastings,  where  they  hare  been  lately  found,  is  very  super- 
ficial, as  is  also  the  crag.     Both  are  easily  worked  through,  and 
there  the  fossils  are  found  rolled  together  in  large  thick  masses. 
In  the  more  consolidated  strata,  the  working  of  course  is  more 
expensive,  the  remains  are  more  scattered,  and  the  separation  of 
the  valuable  from  the  useless  portions  is  thus  rendered  almost 
impossible.     The  Suffolk  crag  being  exceedingly  rich  in  fossils, 
hoth  as  r^^ards  number  and  quality,  and  the  expense  of  water- 
carriage  to  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast-line  being  at  the  same 
time  very  trifling,  this  county  necessarily  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  traffic.     The 
contract  which  is  usually  entered  into  in  this  county  for  the  labour 
of  raisingtheseremains,namely,  for  dicing,  screening,  washing, and 
storing,  amounts  to  from  As,  &d.  to  5^.  per  ton  ;  whereas,  delivered 
on  board  the  vessel,  the  charge  to  the  purchaser  is  30^.  to  45^. 
per  ton.     This  difference  in  price,  it  must  be  understood,  has  no 
respect  whatever  to  the  chemical  value  of  the  fossils,  but  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  cleverness,  or  rather  cupidity  of  the  seller. 
Taking  the  lowest  price,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  clear 
pro6t  of  20^.  or  25s.  per  ton  is  gained  by  the  owner  of  the  land. 
So  large,  indeed,  is  the  profit  thus  obtained,   I  have  been  told, 
that  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  in  fossil  bones,  &c.,  when  sold, 
has  been  often  known  to  realise  the  full  ^alue  of  a  small  estate ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  land  itself 
is  actually  improved  by  the  course  of  treatment  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, when  excavating  for  the  fossils.     60/.  to  70/.,  and  even 
sot,  have  been  rcpea^ly  given  for  liberty  to  dig  over  a  two- 
acre  field. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Suffolk  coast,  the  manure  is  prepared  di- 
rectly upon  the  spot ;  that  is  to  say,  the  coprolites  and  bones  are 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  mills  of  a  peculiar  construction  and 
^reat  power,  furnished  with  vertical  granite  and  buhr  stones ;  ihey 
are  afterwards  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  tubs,  &c.,  and  are  thus  converted 
into  superphosphate  of  lime;  whilst  in  other  cases  they  are 
transported  by  water  to  other  places,  where  large  manufactories 
We  been  erected  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures. 

A  mere  inspection  of  a  geological  map  of  England  would  suf- 
fice to  point  out  those  places  where  the  remains  will  most  pro- 
bably be  found ;  but  in  order  to  spare  the   reader  the  incon- 
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yenience  of  reference^  I  hare  annexed  a  small  map,  which  shows 
the  position  of  the  crag  along  the  coasts  of  the  counties  I  have 
named.  By  glancing  at  this,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Uie  crag  forma- 
tion is  extended  over  a  district  of  country  about  65  or  70  miles  in 
length  by  10  miles  in  breadth.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
district,  howev|ra:,  has  as  yet  been  examined ;  the  greater  number 
of  fossil  quarries  or  mines  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  having  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  Brampton,  Sutton, 
Saxmundham,  and  Buxton.  But  this  condition  of  things  will  not 
exist  much  longer ;  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor  of  the  s«il  will  soon 
be  opened  to  the  sources  of  wealth  which  lie  beneath  its  surface, 
and  in  a  short  time — a  very  shcnrt  time  perhaps — these  fossil 
remams  will  be  sought  after  as  eagerly  as  the  seams  of  ooal  with 
which  Liebig  has  so  hapjuly  contrasted  them. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  analysis  which  was  employed  in 
these  examinations,  it  differed  but  slightly  from  that  ordinarily 
adopted.  The  only  novelty  consisted  in  the  method  of  estimating 
the  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  fluorine, 
it  is  well  known  to  diemists,  is  accompanied  by  no  slight  diffi- 
culty, particularly  when  that  substance  is  associated  with  ph(»- 
phorie  and  carbonic  acid.  The  manner  in  which  I  proceeded  to 
effect  it  in  the  present  analyses  was  as  follows  :-— 

The  finely  powdered  bones  or  coprolites,  having  been  heated  to 
redness,  were  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
was  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dried  mass  thus  obtained 
was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  heated  to  from  350^  to  400^  F. 
in  a  sand'bath,  in  order  to  expel  all  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  extracted  with  a  boiling  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  composed  of  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of 
water  and  rectified  spirit.*  The  washing  was  continued  until  the 
liquid  which  passed  through  the  filter  ceased  to  render  an  acid 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  opalescent.  The  insoluble  residue 
was  now  heated  to  redness,  intimately  mixed  with  about  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  pure  silica,  and  placed  in  a  small  flask,  which 
could  be  weighed  in  a  balance.  To  one  orifice  of  this  flask, 
which  was  furnished  with  two  tubulures,  an  U-shaped  tube  was 
attached,  containing  fibres  of  asbestos  moistened  with  oonoen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture.  Very  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  which  had  been  previously  boiled,  was  next 
added  to  the  mixture  in  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
weighed.  Upon  now  exposing  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat, 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  (S  F')  was  evolved,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  which,  as  shown  by  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the 
apparatus  after  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  proportion 

*  Fluoride  of  calcium  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  soluble  in  wster,  but  »  rtrj  neiiljr, 
if  not  quite,  imollriile  m  ditate  akohoL— T.  J.  H. 
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of  fluorine  was  calculated.  It  ^'as  generally  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  ensure  correct  results,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  fluoride 
of  silicon  from  the  apparatus  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 

The  process  just  described,  it  will  be  immediately  seen,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  proposed  some  time  since 
by  Professor  Wohler  ( PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  Band  xlviii.).  It 
is>  however,  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  by  adopting  the 
few  precautions  I  have  noticed,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I  think  furnishes  correct  results. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  numerical  results  of  my 
analyses,  premising  that,  some  few  of  these  have  been  already 
made  known  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  another  period- 
ical ;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  present  memoir  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  re-introduce  them  here. 

I.  Phosplmtic  Earth. 

This  mineral,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish-brown powder,  was  sent  to  my  father  for  analysis  by  a 
gentleman  resident  in  Exeter,  who  stated  that  it  was  found  in 
large  quantity  in  the  green-sand  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk 
formations  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  Some  facts,  however,  that  have 
been  recently  brought  under  my  notice  induce  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  powdered  coprolites  from  the  Suffolk 
crag. 

The  specific  gravity,  at  60°  F.,  was  2*  981. 

The  percentage  composition  was  as  follows : — 

Water 3-400 

Organic  matter traces. 

Silica,  with  some  silicate  of  alumina  and  sili- 
cate of  iron        13*240 

Chloride  of  sodium traces. 

Sulphate  of  soda ditto. 

Carbonate  of  lime 28*400 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  •         •         .        .  traces. 

Sulphate  of  lime 0-736 

Phosphate  of  lime  (tribasic)  .         .         .         .21-880 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  ....  traces. 

Perphosphate  of  iron  (2Fe«  0»+3PS*)     .         .  24-760 

Phosphate  of  alumina 6*998 

Phosphate  of  manganese       •         .        .         •  traces. 

Fluoride  of  calcium some. 

Loss 0-586 

100- 

II.  Pseudo-Coprolites. 

a.  The  following  are  the  analyses  of  two  phosphoric  nodules 
from  the  coast  of  Suffolk.     They  were  of  an  oval   form,  and 
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weighed  between  600  and  700  grains  each ;  their  external  sur- 
faces were  much  water-worn  and  highly  polished.     They  were 
brownish-ferruginoos  in  colour,  easily  fractured,  and,  when  tritu- 
rated in  an  agate  mortar,  yielded  a  yellowish-red  powder. 
Densi^,  at  60°  F.,  2-815  or  2-850. 


Composition  per  cent. : — 

Wii^r,  vvith  a  Httle  organic  matter  •  ^ 

SaJte  soluble  in^water  (chloride  of  sodium  and 

ftdphate  af  soda)  .         .        •        .        • 
Silicic  acid,  coloured  red  by  a  little  unde- 

composed  silicEti^  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  )irne 
CWbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime 
PhoephEte  of  lime  (triba^ic) 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Perpha«phaie  of  iron 
Pboaphate  of  a1  u mi  na 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Fluoride  of  calcium  • 


Nitrogen,  per  cent. 


4-000 
traces. 


3-560 

traces. 


,     5-792 

6-309 

.  10-280 

8-959 

•  a  trace. 

a  trace. 

distinct  traces 

0-611 

.  70-920 

69  099 

traces  only. 

traces. 

.     6-850 

8-616 

•     1-550 

2-026 

•   traces. 

0016 

.     0-608 

0-804 

100- 

100- 

.     0*0254 

undetermined 

/3.  This  specimen  was  brought  from  the  same  part  of  the  coast 
as  the  preceding,  but  differed  from  them  in  possessing  a  more 
irr^fular  form,  and  in  exhibiting  imperfect  evidences  of  a  bonj  (?) 
stmctDre. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  determine  its  specific  gravity,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  numerous  air-cavities. 

Analysis  showed  it  to  possess  the  subjacent  per-centage  com- 
position : — 

Water,  driven  off  at  from  300°  to  350°  F.      .        .  2-600 

Water  and  organic  matters  expelled  at  a  red  heat  9-000 
Chloride  of  sodium,  &c       ....        evident  traces. 

Carbonate  of  lime 39-500 

Carbonate  of  magnesia        .....  0-520 

Sulphate  of  lime distinct  traces. 

Phosphate  of  lime 15-860 

Phosphate  of  ma^esia traces. 

Perphosphate  of  iron 9-200 

Phosphate  of  alumina          .....  4-708 

Peroxide  of  iron none. 

Alumina 6-212 

Fluoride  of  calcium 1*698 

Silicic  acid 10-601 

99-899 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  was  not  estimated. 
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y.  These  pseudo-copndites  were  v&ry  similar  in  appearance  to 
tbose  described  under  a,  bat  were  obtained  from  a  dtfeient 
source.  They  were  kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Weddell;  of  Aldbofoufh,  htmng  been  collected  in  the  neagUieiir- 
hood  of  Sutton,  in  Suffolk, 

Their  densities  were  respectively  2*7216  and  2*789l^wMst 
their  composition  per  cent,  was  as  follows : — 

Water  and  organic  matteni 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnet 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  ma^esia 

Perpnosphate  of  iron 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

Oxide  of  manganese    . 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Alumina  • 

Fluoride  of  oaloium    . 

Silicic  acid  and  loss  • 


7-20Q 

9-210 

traces* 

traces. 

18-614 

5-176 

0-855 

2-016 

some. 

1-161 

51-018 

45*815 

tracea. 

some. 

8-902 

12-476 

2-700 

6-387 

0-057 

0-267 

3161 
7-593 


2-688 
14-804 


100* 


Nitrogen,  per  cent 0-0289 


100- 


0*01989 


S.  Three  other  specimens^  received  at  different  times  from  other 
parties^  contained^  of — 

PerCent. 


Earthy  and  olher  phosphates  »  64*056 
Fhioride  of  calcium  .  •  0*311 
Nitrogen         •         .        •         .      traces 


79-545  67-176 

2-554  2*768 

0*0314    undetermitted. 


III.  True  Caprolites. 

a.  This  eoprolite  was  obtained  fiom  the  Has  of  Lyne  Regis,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  was  presented  to  me  fey  my  friend  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Budleigh  Salterton.  It  was  rather  large^  being  above  nine 
ounces  in  weight,  was  of  a  grayish  colour^  and,  when  broken, 
exhibited  some  traces  of  a  crystalline  strueftare.  It  was  con- 
siderably softer  than  any  of  the  pseudo-coOToStes  abore  described, 
and  furnished  a  grayish-white  powder.  Many  scales  of  different 
extinct  fishes  and  other  organic  remains  were  to  be  perceived  on 
the  external  surface ;  the  greater  proportion  of  them  appeared  to 
belongs  to  a  species  of  fish  which  is  known  t»  ichtbyologbts  by 
the  name  of  Pholidophoms  limhatus. 

Its  density  was  about  2  *  644  or  2*  700,  and  its  composition  per 
cent,  was  as  follows  ^-^ 
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1. 

ih 

Umn* 

6-240 

6-124 

6*1820 

traced. 

tmtes. 

traced. 

23*640 

23-708 

28*6740 

none. 

none. 

none. 

1-740 

1-801 

1-7705 

60-726 

60-813 

60-7695 

a  little. 

a  little. 

a  little. 

3-980 

4MS5 

4^0575 

a  litUe. 

a  little. 

a  little. 

2-094 

t-694 

1*9940 

none. 

none. 

none. 

1-580 

1-525 

1-5525 

Water  and  organic  matter 
Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate 

of  soda 
Carbonate  of  time    • 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  Hme     . 
Phosphate  of  lime  . 
Phosphate  of  maf^nesia 
Perphosphate  of  iron 
i1ios]>hate  of  alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Ahimina 
SOicic  acid,  with  fluoride  of  cal 

cium,  and  loss     • 


100-  100-  100- 

The  proportion  of  mtrogen  amoimtedto  0*0826  per  cent. 

/3.  Belovr  are  given  the  resnlta  of  m j  analysis  of  another  aautio- 
coproKte,  Terjr  fimilsr  in  appearance  to  the  preceding^  which  wtw 
likewise  obtanied  from  Lyme  Regis. 

Density,  at  60°  F.,  2-799. 

It  was  composed  in  the  100  partit  of*— 

Water S*976 

Organio  matters 2*001 

Citfbonateoflittie 28*121 

Carbonate  of  BUigMsia          •        «        •        «  0*423 

Sulphate  of  lime 2*026 

Phosphate  of  lime            )  ^« .  ^^^ 

Phosphate  of  magnesia   )     •        •        •        .  od  wat> 

Perpnosphate  of  iitm    •        .         .        .        •  6*182 

PhosphiUe  of  alumina  •        .        «        •        »  1*276 

Silicic  acid 0*733 

7«  A  fragment  of  a  large  coprolitCj  wlilch  I  bought  from  a 
dealer  in  minerals  at  Clifton,  was  found  to  contain — 

.      9-3616 


Water  and  organie  matter  * 
Chloride  of  sodium.  Sec. 
Carbenioaoid    ,        «        • 
Sulphuric  acid  • 
Phosphoric  acid  •        « 

Lime  and  magnesia    • 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  w 
Fluoride  of  calcium    « 
Silicic  acid         •        •       • 


th  alumina 


traces. 

15-9348 

1-^35 

22*2275 

44-4695 

2*4549 

1-3679 

2-1106 

99-2003 
The  person^  horn  whom  I  purchased  this  specimen,  could  not 
^d&tm  me  from  what  locality  it  originally  came. 

*  I»  tbe  first  of  these  analyses,  the  phosphoric  acid  was  estimated  by  M.  Schultze's 
BMtiiod,  as  perphospbate  of  iron ;  iu  the  lecoodi  as  phosphate  of  lead. 

h2 
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100        Fossil  Bones  and  Pseudo-Cojyrolites  of  the  Crag. 

S.  An  icbtbyo  or  fish-cx)prolite,  from  Tenby,  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  Barker,  when  separated  carefully  from  the  surrounding 
matrix,  was  found  upon  analysis  to  contain — 

Water 11-400 

Carbonic  acid 16-544 

Sulphuric  acid 1*186 

Phosphoric  acid 15-4016 

Lime 23-4914 

Oxide  of  iron 7*4737 

Alumina 5-7033 

Silica  and  fluoride  of  calcium      •         •         •  18-8000 

100- 
The  matrix,  on  the  contrary,  contained  only  0*  1263  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

IV.  Fossil  Banes. 

The  majority  of  these  remains  which  I  have  examined  were 
obtained  from  the  bone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutton, 
in  Suffolk,  by  the  late  Mr.  Weddell,  of  Aldborough,  by  whom 
they  were  kindly  presented  to  me. 

The  sample  which  this  gentleman  forwarded  to  me  evidently 
consisted  principally  of  bones  of  extinct  cetaceans ;  and  the  fossils 
could  be  readily  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  appear- 
ance they  presented.  The  bones  of  the  first  class  (a)  were  very 
frangible,  and  possessed  a  somewhat  porous  or  spongy  texture, 
caused  by  the  existence  of  numerous  minute  cavities  or  air-tubes 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone ;  whilst  those  of  the  second  class  {0), 
on  the  contrary,  were  very  solid,  and  possessed  a  fibrous  structure. 
They  were  much  harder  than  the  former,  and  readily  took  a  fine 
polish.  The  air-cells  in  the  latter  were  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  and  could  only  be  detected  by  examining  thin  sections  of  the 
bone  under  the  microscope. 

a.  Annexed  are  the  results  of  two  separate  analyses  of  these 
bones. 


Water  dri?en  off  at  300°  to  350°  Fahr.      . 
Water  and  organic  mattert  expelled  at  a  red 

beat 
Carbouate  of  lime  • 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime     • 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with 

magnesia  •         • 
Perphosphate  of  iron 
Phosphate  of  alumina 
Fluoride  of  calcium 
Silicic  acid  • 


phosphate  of 


Nitrogen,  per  cent. 


3-361 


4-351 

27*400 

0-371 

0«514 

49-632 
6*600 
3-400 
3-657 
0*626 


99*912 
0*1244 


2-912 

3*361 
23*800 

0-286 
traces 

56-966 

4-800 

4-638 

undetermined 

0-098 


Mean. 


3*1360 

3*8660 

25-6000 

0*3285 

0*2570 

52*8490 
5-7000 
4*0190 

3 -6570(1) 
0-362O 


99*7645 
undetermined* 
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j3.  I  have  given  below  the  numerical  results  of  the  analyses  of 
three  different  specimens : — 


Specific  giayity 

2-644 

2-874 

2-907 

Meui. 

Water  driTwi  oflf  at  300°  or  350°  Fah. 

2-000 

2-760 

1-976 

2-2453 

Water  and  orgmaic  matters  expelled 

at  a  red  heat  •         •          .         • 

4-786 

5-321 

4-679 

4-9287 

Ctfbooate  of  Hme 

21-000 

16-400 

17-600 

18-3333 

Caibooateof  magpeiia 

1-089 

0-252 

some 

0-4470(?) 

Solpbate  of  lime 

0-208 

a  little 

0-896 

0-3980 

PiMMphate  of  lime       • 
Fhotphate  of  magDeeia 

58* 781 

61-175 

62-721 

60-8923 

Perpbofpbate  of  iron  • 

6-600 

9-400 

5-200 

7-0660 

PbMphate  of  alumina 

1-200 

0-400 

2-416 

1-3350 

Fluoride  of  calcium    . 

undetermined 

undetermined 

4-167 

4-1670C) 

Silicic  acid 

0-120 

0-261 

0-200 

0-1700 

•  • 

•  • 

98-855 

99-9826 

Nitrogen,  per  cent.     • 

undetermined 

0-0838 

0-0482 

•  • 

Table  I.  (page  102)  and  table  IL  contain  my  results  in  a  con- 
densed form  2 — 

Fossil  Bones.— Table  II. 


bo 

1. 

2. 

a 

4. 

6. 

AcQnfitjr    .      .       .  .^  •      .      • 

8-6440 

2*8740 

2-9070 

2*5680 

ondetermined 

t  dmea  off  gt  S00«-Sft0'>  Fahr. 

S-0000 

2-7605 

1-9765 

3-3611 

2-9119 

T  tad  oigwiie  matter  (by  a  red  hMt) 

4-7861 

5*3210 

4-6796 

4*3511 

8-3616 

■^ifidd 

9*8108 

7-3480 

7-7440 

12-2503 

10*6218 

rifidd 

0-1752 

alltUe 

0-5270 

0*3024 

traoee 

ptMcictdd 

30-9761 

32-9856 

32*9141 

28-3359 

32*9278 

1      .      • 

43-S687 

42*0962 

44-1061 

42-1204 

41*4686 

uu        • 

0-5086 

0-1200 

■om* 

0-1767 

0-1362 

«-rfilOB 

8-4788 

4-9474 

1*8943 

3*4738 

2-5264 

'  if  iMinimtuu     ,       .       .      .      . 

., 

•ome 

, , 

■ome 

,, 

mot 

0*3892 

0-1298 

1-0600 

1-1027 

1*5041 

H'le  of  (aleiiin       ,        .        .        .        . 

4-1670 

3-6571 

*wd 

0-1121 

0-1610 

0*1992 

0*6160 

0*0980 

99*7676 

•  • 

-• 

99*7475 

.. 

»» 

0-0838 

0*0482 

0*1244 

The  facts  which  I  consider  have  been  proved  by  the  preceding 
analyses  are — 

1st.  That  the  pseudo  or  false  coprolites  of  the  Suffolk  and 
Surrey  crag  are  as  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  as  the  true  icthyo  and 
saurio  coprolites  of  other  formations. 

2nd.  That  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  pseudo- 
coprolites  and  phosphorites  varies  from  about  12*5  to  37*25  per 
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;  the  STOTage  pnnxirlioii^  however,  beiag  about  S2  or  33  per 
ceot.:^  oonseqnentlj,  learing  the  nitvo^^en  and  other  ooasttttteota 
out  <rf  eonsideratioii,  powdered  cc^prolitea  may  be  said  lo  poasett 
at  leaat  an  equal  agricahiiral  value  with  the  bones  of  ammals. 

Ard.  That  the  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calciampreaeBt  in  these 
phosphorites  varies  exceedinglj,  sometimes  oocnrring  only  in 
traces,  idiereas  at  others  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  4. 1  per  cent. 

4th.  That  the  Ibsail  bones  of  the  crag  are  generally  richer  in 
phosphoric  acid  thui  normal  bone%  and,  tha:^ore,  are  equally 
well^  if  not  better,  adapted  than  them  for  the  fertilization  of  land^f 

5di.  That  the  proportion  of  fluorine  which  is  met  with  in  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  and  fishes  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  in  those  of  any  species  now  in  existence4 

Fossil  bones,  as  an  aveorage,  contain^  accordiog  to  my  ezperi- 
ments,  3*912  percent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  whereas  the  bones 
of  species  of  animals  now  in  existence,  according  to  Berzelius, 
contain  it  only  in  very  small  quantity,  certainly  not  more  than  1 
percent 

6th.  That  the  proportion  of  phosphates  and  fluoride  of  calcium 
is  greater  in  the  hard  and  solid  bones  than  in  those  which  possess 
a  more  open  and  spongy  texture. 


*  Aeeordiiif  to  the  remits  of  ptevieos-txperuneiiten  theM  nodulof  coDtiin — 
Fnnm  24  to  25  per  cent,  of  pbd^oric  acid  (Mr.  Way). 
„     25  to  26  ,,  ,,  (Dr.  Gilbert). 

„     22^  to  28-74      ,,  ,,  (Mr.  Nertntt> 

t  Tbe  ftDowiog  table  contum  Ae  retolts  of  the  moit  recent  ezperimeiitt  of  .Prof. 
liiKliaiMl,  tad  tbovi  the  proportiiai  of  pboephotic  add  and  pho^batei  wbioh  it  net 
wi&  in  the  boaflf  of  difiocot  animalt  :— 

Bones  in  their  normal  state. 
Ox  Bones.  Sheep.  Heman. 


I   =PO»h2-70l   ^P0,f59.90l  ^ 
j  28-04  I    i.5»p9.S0|     1.32  J  2^ 


(aCaO,PO*).  ]  ^^'^^  I   =PO»l  ^^  '"  I   =P0*]  ^^^      -PO* 

Pho^e of  magnesia.    .  1    •ww,  I  28-04  1     .^  (  29.80  \     ,  ^^  (  ^^'^ 


Pho^>hateoflime      .     .  1   SS-OT  \  =P0»/  84*39  1  =PO*  f  85«73  I  «P0« 
~  ./     2-98  I  39-96  t     2-15  j  40-12  t     1*74  J  40-52 


^^'^^^^^^..   •     •!  58-30 

(3MgO.PO»).         /    ^^ 
Ihepi^MHion  in  the  booei^after  being deprifed  of  oiganie  matter,  was  as  faUovs^ 
(Ox  Bones.         .?!***P*  _^.      ??™^*_ 

P^Mnphate  of  magnesia 
Ko  analyses  of  the  bones  of  cetacean  animals  have  been  published. 

t  In  the  booes  which  be  examined,  Middleton  fomid  a  much  larger  amount  of 
flaonne.    J\ke  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  per  cent,  was  as  follows : — 

CWoasoeAy^MsolfasoftheSewalicHais         .         .         .11*68 
Vssia  ruminant  of  the  Sewalic     .         .         .         «        •     19*69 

Fessal  horse  of  ditto 11-24 

Fossil  camel  of  ditto  .         .         .         •         •         •     11*16 

VoHa  alligator  of  ditto 4-89 

Igoaoodonoftbe  Wealden 11-51 

{Greek  skull  (2000  years  old)  .         •       5-04 

Skull  of  an  Egyptian  mummy         •         •      2-34 
RMsntskuU        •        •        .        .l-88tol*99 
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7th.  That  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  fossilixed 
bones  is  only  very  minute ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that,  daring 
the  process  of  fossilization,  the  nitrogenous  or  gelatinous  part  of 
the  bones  becomes  dissolved  out  from  the  earthy  and  insoluble 
portion,  or  is  decomposed  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  and 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  gas.* 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  also  been  enabled  to  determine 
another  interesting  fact ;  namely,  that  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
fluorine  occur  in  largest  proportion  in  the  external  layers  of  the 
pseudo-coprolites.  Thus,  the  most  external  portion  of  one  of 
these  nodules  contained — 

1*105  per  cent  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
40*019  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid; 

whereas  the  central  portion  contained  only 

0*611  per  cent,  of  the  fluoride,  and 
34*015  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  second  specimen  which  was  examined  in  this  way  the 
differences  were  still  more  strongly  marked.  The  results  were 
as  follows : — 

Exterior  poition.         Int^or  pmtion. 

Fluoride  of  calcium        .     .     .     3*996     .     .       1*961 
Phosphoric  acid 32*043     .     .     21*046 

Now,  the  above  results  would  certainly  ^o  far  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  Dr.  Buckland's  views  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
formation  of  these  strange  fossils.  According  to  Drs.  Buckland 
and  Playfair,  the  phosphoric  nodules  in  question  originally  con- 
sisted of  marl-stone,  chalk,  or  soft  limestone,  and  became  impr^- 
nated  with  phosphoric  acid  only  by  long-continued  contact  with 
decomposing  animal  exuviae  and  other  organic  matter.  Lime 
possessing  a  greater  affinity  for  phosphoric  acid  than  it  does  for 
carbonic  acid,  a  kind  of  exchange  of  elements,  or  pseudomorphic 

*  The  same  result  was  arrired  at  by  M.  Marchand.  This  chemist  analysed  two 
mcimciis  of  the  fossil  bones  of  a  species  of  bear :  one  of  these  (I.)  liad  heta  found  on 
toe  surface  of  the  soil;  the  other  (II),  on  the  contrary,  had  been  dug  up  from  a 
considerable  depth.    The  following  are  the  results  of  his  analysis ; — 

Organic  matter 
Phosphate  of  lime   • 
Carbonate  of  lime    •         • 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Fluoride  of  calcium 
Phosphate  of  magnesia     • 
Sdica   .... 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
Soda  and  loss  • 

lUO-  loo- 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bone  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
contained  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  as  mudi  organic  matter  as  the  other. 


I. 

n. 

4' 20 

16-24 

62-11 

66-01 

13*24 

18-12 

12-25 

7-14 

3-12 

1*96 

0-50 

0-30 

2*12 

2-15 

2-12 

2-00 

1-34 

1-08 
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ooBrornim  of  carbosate  into  phosphatMrf  Ume,  took  place,  and  the  j 
suppose  that  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  phosphorites  were  formed 
in  all  the  strata  of  the  crag.  The  nodules  having  heen  imbued 
with  phosphoric  matter  ^^  from  their  matrix  in  the  London  clay," 
writes  Dr.  Buckland,  ''  thej  were  dislodged  by  the  waters  of  the 
seas  of  the  first  period,  and  accumulated  by  myriads  at  the  bottom 
of  those  shallow  seas  where  is  now  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Here 
they  were  long  rolled  together  with  the  bones  of  large  mammalia 
and  fishes,  and  with  the  shells  of  molluscous  creatures  that  lived  in 
Adls.  From  the  bottom  of  this  sea  they  have  been  raised  to  form 
the  dry  lands  along  the  shores  of  Suffolk,  whence  they  are  now  ex- 
tracted as  articles  of  commercial  value  and  ground  to  powder  in 
the  mills  of  Mr.  Lawes,  at  Deptford,  to  supply  our  farms  with 
a  valuable  substitute  for  g^ano,  under  the  accepted  name  of 
coprolite  manure." 

Dr.  Buckland  has  even  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
curious  property  which  is  possessed  by  calcareous  matter,  and 
render  it  of  service  in  the  production  of  a  similar  manure  from 
the  sewage  and  sewerage- water  of  large  cities.  He  says  he  has  no 
doubt  that  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  to  sewage,  and  protoxide 
of  iron  and  salt,  with  a  moderate  heat,  would  induce  conditions 
approaching  to  those  under  which  analogous  compounds  were 
formed  from  putrescent  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  ancient 
deposits,  both  under  salt  and  fresh  water,  throughout  all  geolo* 
(peal  time. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  this  scheme  lies  in  the  long  period 
of  time  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  con* 
version. 

Thornton  J.  Herapath, 
Assistant  Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry 
at  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine. 

Mamnon-Home^  Old  Park,  Bristol, 
Jttfy  17,  1851. 


\.— Essay  on  the  CuUivaiion  of  Oats.    By  John  Haxton. 

Prize  Essay. 

The  cultivaUon  of  oats  is  very  general  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  North  and  West  of  England.  In  the 
two  former  countries  it  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  nearly  every 
rotation  of  crops,  and  although  less  so  in  the  districU  of  England 
referred  to,  the  practice  is  sufficiently  common  to  warrant  us  in 
classifying  them  along  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  possessing  a 
soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  oat 
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plsat.  Scodmd,  however,  jiuybeo9My and  Mlbepmper1f|M| 
of  an  oat-gvowuig  oMHitry.  I U  dimsle  is  cool — the  meaa  mOTimwn 
tempesatnre  of  July  nol  exceeding  GS"*  Fdhr.  in  onUnaiy  jesis^ 
even  in  the  warmest  paite  of  the  oonntTy;  and  die  toil  is  graiendljt 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  <rf'oats-— thore  being  no  chalk  dcpowW 
Uke  those  of  Snney  and  WiUstuDe,  and  a  Teiy  inoonsideraUe 
amount  of  sands  like  Uiose  that  prevailin  the  coooty  of  Norfolk. 
The  meteorological  inioences  which  aSed  the  growth  of  the 
oat  plant,  differ  considenbly  from  those  that  control  that  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  so  much  so,  that  the  very  canses  which  conspire  to 
render  its  cultivation  more  successfnl  in  Scotland  and  IreiaBd 
than  in  South  England,  %m  these  coontries  a  climatic  diaracster 
fitr  less  favooiable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  barley.  We  ha^ 
only  to  glance  at  the  market  prices  of  the  different  descriptaons  of 
grain  in  each  country  in  order  to  be  made  aware  of  the  ^t,  that 
the  wheat  and  barley  grown  in  proper  soils  to  the  soodi  of  the 
Humber,  ezduding  the  Fens,  are  as  superior  to  those  grown  to 
the  north  of  the  Tweed,  as  the  oats  of  the  latter  country  are  to 
those  of  the  former.  The  geolofl;ical  characters  of  the  two  dislriels 
of  country  alluded  to  are,  no  doubt,  considerably  difierent,  bot 
they  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the  fact  that  die  more 
northerly  produces,  eren  with  veiy  ordinary  cnltiration,  exeellent 
crops  of  oats  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  fact  also  diat 
the  cultivation  of  oalB  becomes  more  successful  as  we  proceed 
northward  and  westward  in  England,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
the  increased  capabilities  of  these  districts  for  growmg  this  grain 
are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  climatic  causes,  and  not  to  the 
physical  or  chemical  nature  of  the  soil.  This  position  will  appear 
the  stronger,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary 
results  that  have  been  produced  by  certain  climatic  aberrations 
which  have  occurred  within  the  period  of  the  present  century. 
The  hot,  dry  summer  of  1826,  rendered  the  oat  crop  in  Scotland 
an  extremely  light  one,  especially  in  the  drier  districts,  but  in  the 
cold  high-lying  land  where  the  maximum  temperature  was  more 
moderate,  it  was  an  average  crop ;  and  in  some  cases  where  the 
land  was  in  good  order,  even  considerably  above  it.  The  wheat 
crop  of  1826,  on  the  contrary^  was  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Scotland, 
and  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  superior  quality  of  that 
grown  in  South  England  in  moderately  warm  years.  These  facts 
show  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  productions  of  a  etimtryy  and 
although  the  case  adduced  in  illustration  is  no  do«bt  an  extreme 
one,  it  proves  that  similar  atmospheric  causes  produce  sinuiav 
results  irrespective,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  geological  eharacter 
of  the  soil,  and  that  the  nearer  tbeclimaUc  conditions  of  Scotland 
in  any  year,  approach  to  those  common  to  South  England^  the 
worse  is  the  crop  <rf  oats  and  the  better  the  prodace  and  qnali^ 
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of  wbwit  and  barley  in  the  former  country.     In  other  countries 
too,  both  on  the  continentt  of  Europe  and  Amerka,  lying  within 
tl»e  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Scotland  wad  the  North  of 
EnglfidL  the  ClOjpsof  oats  are  always  inferior  owing  to  the  high 
range  of  snuimer  temperatnre  daat  preyails.     We  may  safely  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  nordiern  parts  of  Britain*  and  neaurly 
ihm  whole  of  Ireland,  owe  their  oat^producing  capabilities  pri- 
Bsarily  to  their  insular  position,  and  secondarily  to  their  moun- 
tainooa  character — a  combination  which  not  only  occasions  the 
existence  of  a  large  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere, 
bi^  also  insures  its  deposition  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
refreshing  rains»  mists,  and  dews. 

But  natuzal  causes  originating  in  the  soil  and  climate  are  mo- 
dified in  their  results  by  cultivation,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that 
ee  improved  pvactices  in  husbandry  have  rendered  SccHland  better 
adapted  to  the.  gzowth  of  wheat  and  barle v  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  so  may  they  modify  the  effects  of  tne  soil  and  diinate  of 
Soath  England,  and  render  the  cultivation  of  oats»  where  that  is 
desirable,  a  matter  of  greater  certainty  and  success  than  it  has 
biiherto  been* 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  successful  culti- 
vatimi  of  oats  depends  more  upon  a  moderate  degree  of  temperature 
mmd  moisture  in  the  atmosphcnre  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  tlus  we  find  that  good  farming  produces  good 
crops  of  oats  on  nearly  all  varieties  of  soil  in  Scotland.  Of 
ooene  there  ate  some  soils  naturally  better  adapted  to  their 
growth  than  others»  and  there  are  also  certain  districts  where  one 
variety  of  oats  succeeds  while  another  faik,  but  neither  of  these 
affects  the  point  in  question— -they  only  prove  that  there  are 
diffeirencea  of  degree  in  the  success  attending  the  cultivation  of  a 
Giop«  Wa  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  several 
dassos  of  soils  upon  which  oats  may  be  grown  successfully,  and 
thoae  also^  comprising  a  very  few,  that  are  not  adapted  to  their 
growth. 

Sails  best  adajftad  to  tJie  Growth  of  Oats. — The  best  soils  for 
the  earlier  varieties  of  oats,  such  as  the  Potato  Oat,  Sandy,  Shenifi^ 
Hqpetoua.  &c,  are  those  derived  from  the  alluvial  dep(^its  of 
the  trap  and  new  red  sandstone  formations  which  form  the  lower 
parts  of  valleys  and  the  more  level  portions  of  the  country,  where 
these  ro^ks  abound.  The  richer  class  of  granite  soils  are  also 
well  adapted  for  early  oats.  As  a  general  rule  we  may  state  that 
wherever  a  soil  has  been  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  rocks  or  strata 
not  characterised  by  the  presence  of  too  great  an  amount  of 
ahumoous  ofc:layey  matter,  there  we  have  a  soil  which,  if  drained 
sad  in  proper  ocwidition,  will  produce  excellent  crops  of  the  finer 
varisdes  of  oats.    The  county  of  East  Lo&ian,  mostly  consisting 
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of  alluvial  loam,  with  partial  outbursts  of  trap  through  the  sur 
face,  produces  oats  of  a  quality  so  superior  as  to  weigh  44  to 
46  lbs.  per  bushel^  while  the  yield  often  reaches  10  and  12 
quarters  per  imperial  acre.  The  county  of  Fife,  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  also  produces  fine  crops  of 
oats.  The  southern  part  of  this  county  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Lothians — ^the  soil  being  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  trap  dibris  and  red  and  yellow  sandstone  deposits.  The 
northern  portion  is  entirely  composed  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trap,  greenstone,  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  porphyry,  sometimes 
distinct  and  isolated,  but  more  commonly  blended  together.  AD 
soils  derived  from  these  rocks  are  more  or  less  productive  of 
oats,  and  even  the  thinner  and  drier  portions  towards  the  upper 
parts  of  the  hills  yield  bulky  crops  of  oats  if  sheep-folded,  and 
laid  down  two  years  to  grass.  The  lower  parts  furnish  a  deep 
rich  alluvium  upon  which  excellent  crops  can  be  grown  with 
little  trouble  or  expense. 

The  mountain  limestone  soils  also  produce  good  crops  of  oats, 
but  they  require  to  be  more  highly  manured  than  the  freer  traps 
and  loams.  When  properly  drained,  and  otherwise  in  good  con- 
dition, these  yield  large  crops  of  oats,  but  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  never  equal  to  that  obtained  on  those  first-mentioned.  In  dry 
summers,  however,  the  mountain  limestone  soils  are  often  more 
productive  of  oats  than  the  drier  and  freer  ones  are,  owing  to  the 
more  retentive  nature  of  the  subsoil. 

On  the  clay  soils  of  the  Carses  of  Gowrie  and  Stirling,  derived 
principally  from  the  old  red  sandstones,  the  cultivation  of  oats  is 
very  precarious,  and  the  yield  greatly  depends  on  the  diaracter 
of  the  seed  time.  When  the  ground  has  been  properly  mellowed 
by  exposure  to  frost,  the  sowing  season  dry,  and  the  summer  not 
too  wet,  very  heavy  crops  of  oats  are  obtained  on  Carse  land,  but 
unless  all  the  circumstances  be  favourable  the  oat  crop  is  sure  to 
prove  an  inferior  one,  and  hence  it  does  not  occupy  so  prominent 
or  important  a  position  in  the  rotations  followed  on  such  «oils  as 
wheat.  Oats  are  found  to  succeed  best  on  clay  land,  after  a  crop 
of  red  clover,  and  the  stronger  the  clover  is,  the  better  is  the  com. 
The  roots  of  the  clover,  no  doubt,  tend  greatly  to  open  up  the 
soil,  and  to  render  it  more  friable  and  less  apt  to  consolidate 
around  the  tender  rootlets  of  the  oat  plant.  Whenever  we  get 
beyond  the  edge  of  these  clay  basins  we  find  a  much  lighter  soil 
lying  on  the  outskirts,  where  the  cultivation  of  oats  becomes 
highly  successful,  and  on  which  this  crop  may  be  allowed  to  form 
a  regular  part  of  the  rotation. 

The  soils  in  England  which  are  analogous  in  their  agricultural 
character  to  the  Carses  of  Scotland  are  the  Wealds  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  the  Gault  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon- 
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diilres,  and  the  different  varieties  of  claj  denominated  London  and 

Plastic  days.     On  all  these  soils  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  oats 

into  the  rotation  of  cropping,  because  of  their  unfitness  for  the 

production  of  barlej.     Wheat  and  beans  are  the  principal  crops 

caltirated,  and  could  oats  be  profitablj  grown>  their  introduction 

would  serve  the  purpose   of  varjing  and  lengthening  out  the 

course  of  cropping.     The  better  portions  of  these  clay  soils,  when 

properly  drauiu^,  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oats,  but  on 

the  stifier,  stronger,  and>niore  tenacious  class,  it  becomes  exceed- 

ix^lj   precarious.      Draining  and  liming  would  greatly  modify 

their  stubborn  character,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  grow  oats 

upon  them  as  well  as  wheat  and  beans.     The  proper  position  for 

the  oat  crop,  when  cultivated  on  clay  soils,  is  after  red  clover^ 

and  the  ground  should  be  ploughed  early  in  winter,  in  narrow 

ridgea»  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  frost,  and  thus 

become  mellow  and  friable  before  seedtime.     The  seed  should 

be  sown  broadcast,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  when  the  weather 

Ls  propitious,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 

iu  as  diy  as  possible. 

The  Fen  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  have  long  been  famed  for  the  excellence  of  the 
crops  of  oats  raised  upon  them,  especially  where  they  have  been 
drained  and  clayed.  These  fens  furnish  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  depth  and  dampness  in  the  soil  is 
univalent  to,  and  can  compensate  to  the  plants  growing  upon  it 
for  a  high  temperature  and  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
All  deep  alluvial  soils,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  wherever  situated 
in  the  British  Islands — excluding,  of  course,  those  isolated  de- 
posits on  the  higher  elevations — when  drained  and  limed,  or  pared 
and  burned,  when  there  is  an  excess  of  undecomposed  vegetable 
matter,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  oats.  They 
naturally  possess,  from  their  vegetable  origin,  the  property  of 
capillary  attraction  in  a  high  degree,  and  even  when  thoroughly 
drained,  they  still  preserve  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  to 
supply  the  plants  with  food  in  dry  weather,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  an  excess  of  rain  than 
heavy  clay  soils  which  bake  with  drought,  and  become  soured 
by  long  continued  rains.  In  a  wet  or  cold  climate  oats  are  the 
only  grain  crop  that  can  be  cultivated  with  success  on  soils  formed 
principally  of  vegetable  mould,  and  consequently  we  find  this  to  be 
the  case  generally  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  in  England,  where 
the  fen  lands  enjoy  a  good  climate,  and  are  situated  on  the 
cbtnchf  or  Oxford  clay,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  can  also  be  pro- 
fitably carried  on  by  claying  the  surface. 

The  most  sterile  soils  for  oats  are  those  composed  of  loose 
calcareous  uiatter,  suchas  the  upper  chalks  of  England,  and  also 
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sands  and  ^mrds  tff  an  incohtwm  tetfhire.     It  has  long  heea 
remarked  in  die  case  of  light  soils  long  under  ctfUivatimi,  that  a 
second  application  of  lime,   if  not  injurious,  is  at  least  not 
beneficial  to  the  oat  crop ;  and  that  an  overdose  iff  caustic  lima^ 
or  of  purely  calcareoos  chalk,  is  freqaently  productive  of  the 
worst  results.     Several  instances  of  this  have  come  within  the 
writer's  observation.     On  a  light  trap  soil  that  had  been  once 
overtimed,  the  oat  crop  for-several  rotations  of  five  years'  interral, 
lost  its  green  colour,  and  turned  brown  when  the  plants  were  in  the 
shot-leaf;   and  this  occurred  independently  in  a  gfeat  measure  of 
the  character  of  the  season ;  and  ahhongh  the  evil  was  undoubtedly 
more  aggravated  by  a  continuance  of  dry  Weather  at  the  time,  yet 
an  abundance  of  rain  did  not  prevent  the  plants  ^m  becomii^ 
scorched,  as  it  is  usually  termed.     Other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned of  light  gravelly  soils  being  rendered  incapable  of  growing 
oats  for  a  long  time  in  consequence  of  having  received  a  hesty 
top-dressing  of  very  rich  calcareous  shell  mari  found  in  beds 
under  a  layer  of  peat.     Such  efiects  are  seldom  observable  on 
deep  alluvial  soils— whether  composed  of  clay,  loam,  or  bhtck 
mould — ^but  oh  ail  light  soils  composed  principally  of  gravel,  sand^ 
loose  brown  earth,  or  decomposed  pes^  long  under  cultivation, 
Kme  should  be  very  sparingly  used,  as  an  overdose  is  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  oat  crop.     'Diese  soils  are  naturaUy  too  loose  in 
their  texture,  and  this  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  use  of  too 
much  caustic  lime  or  even  of  shell  marl.     So  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  and  observation  extend,  the  practice  of  limii^  loose 
mossy,  or  gravelly  soils,  long  under  cultivation,  has  always  proved 
mjuriotts  to  the  oat  crop  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  as  on 
the  former  of  these  this  is  the  on^  grain  that  can  be  profitably 
cultivated,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  avoid  an  error  so 
hurtful  to  their  fertility.   In  reclaiming  peaty  soils  at  first,  thetiae 
of  lime  is  quite  indispensable,  in  order  to  decompose  the  inert 
vegetable  matter,  ana  neutralize  the  tannic,  ulmic,  and  humic 
acids  they  contain ;  but  after  the  soil  is  fairiy  formed,   and  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  loose  black  mould  by  cultivation  and  a 
course  of  cropping,  the  use  of  bone  manure  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred either  to  caustic  lime  or  shell  marl.     The  use  of  c&tjr 
marl,  on  the  contrary,  may  very  properly  be  adopted  on  {M  light 
soils,  as  it  carries  along  with  it  its  own  antidote  in  the  shape  of  a 
laige  proportion  of  aluminous  matter,  which  renders  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  applied  more  cohesive,  and  consequently  more  ab-' 
sorbent  and  retentive  of  mmstufe. 

There  are  also  several  kinds  of  moory  soils  on  which  oats  refuse 
to  grow,  especially  those  lying  on  a  subsoil  of  mixed  clay,  sand, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  hardened  together  by  infiltration  lirom  above, 
amd  known  as  Ahar^band  s(^.     Both  wheat  and  barley  can  be 
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gfovte  mlb  tolenUe  sueoeM  od  indi  soils,  bm  4be  cilltiiolicMi  oC 
ottlB  ia  a  thanklcM  and  nsprofitaUe  task.  la  siich  cases  the  vae  <€ 
CMMlie  lime  is  notaolj  admissible  bat  lugUj  usefal  wben  Axnat- 
incT  atad  snbsoiliiig  ba^e  preceded  it,  but  even  wb^i  all  these 
Mwns  beve  been  broug^  to  bear  oa  a  real  waomr-hmA  soil»  the 
Teealt  as  regards  tbe  oat  crop  is  not  bj  way  Means  satisfieielOiy. 

Frois  these  general  remsirks  en  the  cemfmratiFe  espabtlities  of 
difiesent  soils  for  prodoeiQg  oate,  the  following  dassificataon  jtaef 
be  adduced — ^proceedHUg  in  the  descending  scsde  of  their  fertili^. 

Wirwi  Qr^Mp^ — Ibt^  IriaUe,  reddish-colosred  loams,  of  which 
tbe  Trthiens  and  BerwidLriiire  in  Scotland,  and  Devon,  Somerset^ 
Hesafsfdy  and  G^oncestefshires  \m.  England  aferd  spedmens. 
Tkeae  smls  are  generaUj  eastlj  drained,  voA.  are  either  ef 
aOmal  origta  or  derived  from  tbe  new  or  old  red-sand-stones  or 
basalt  as  in  Scotland,  or  as  occora  in  England  from  the  green* 
aaad  CDnnation. 

Rich,  bladcL  loans  CMmd  at  the  base  of  trap  hills.  Where  the 
rods  is  pocpl^tic  the  soil  is  generallj  of  a  red  ooionr,  and  leaves 
a  de^i  stain  en  ckth  not  easily  removed.  The  northern  part  of 
Kfashife  afibrds  the  best  specimens  of  the  vanoos  descriptions  of 
tc^  sails.  The  oats  grown  on  these  soils  are  always  of  exceUeat 
qnality  and  the  prodnce  abundant 

Fen  land  that  has  been  drained  and  dayed,  as  m  Linoolnshiiiev 
wbere  the  lasge  quantity  of  grain  yidded  makes  up  for  deficiency 
in  qoali^. 

Seccnd  Chrvup^ — Clay  Imd  that  has  bem  limed  and  farrow 
domed 

Medium  trap,  whinstone-soils. — These  require  to  be  folded  and 
pastured  by  sheep  to  improve  their  consistency, 

light,  loamy  land»  reqauring-  also  to  be  mechanicatly  conseti* 
daled  either  by  trea£ng  with  sheep  or  by  the  press^roUer. 

Bedaimed  peatcr  moss  land  tlwt  has  not  been  clayed.  Com*- 
aon  in  Sootlsad  and  Ireland  and.  might  be  greatly  improved, 
where  day  cannot  be  obtained,  by  a  thick  coating  of  sand  or 

TUrd  GhrnqK-^Tbin  grardly  amis  left  by  the  infihration  of 


Poor  whinstaae  sotl%.  sLtnated  on  the  higfaer  acclivities  of  the 
gsanstooe  trap  hills. 

Loose  sandy  land^  as  in  Norfolk,  and  what  are  termed  Unk^  in 
Seothmd. 

Laser  calcareous  aoiis,  aa  the  upper  chalk  of  the  soulh  of 
Eagknd. 

Cold  poor  days,  as  in  Huntingdon  and  Camfandgeshaesu 

There  are  innumeraUe  varieties  of  sotk  less  or  more  adapted 
tethegiow^of  eats^vvfaath  vrnwddoocupytoo  madiifiace  lopar^ 
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ticularise ;  but  we  may  mention  that  many  of  the  granite  toils  of 
Abefdeenshire  produce  good  crops  of  oats,  so  also  do  the  better 
and  thicker  portions  of  the  blue  lias  and  oolite  s(nls  of  Glouces- 
tershire. These  may  be  ranked  in  the  secondary  class  of  oat- 
producing  soils,  while  the  poorer  portions  of  the  same  formations 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the  third  and  last  group. 

The  two  first  groups  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  reclaimed 
peat,  well  adapt^  for  the  growth  of  wheat  as  well  as  oats,  when 
situated  in  a  sujfficiently  dry  and  warm  climate. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  East  Lothian  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  all  the  cereals,  l^uminous,  and  root-crops ;  but 
were  these  disjoined,  and  a  summer  climate  Hke  that  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  England  substituted,  there  would  be  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  oat-crop,  so  much 
does  its  success  depend  upon  a  moderately  low  summer  t^npeni- 
ture.  Again,  were  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  exposed  to  a  dnnate 
like  that  of  Aberdeenshire,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  grow 
wheat  upon  them  with  any  degree  of  success.  We  see  therefore 
that  the  classification  of  soils  according  to  th^  capabilities  of 
producing  any  particular  crop  can  only  be  correct  when  the  cir- 
cunfistances  of  climate,  including  light^  heat,  and  moisture,  are 
nearly  equal.  Thus,  for  example,  the  light  turnip  land  of  Nor- 
folk produces  ctapB  of  oats  so  inferior  as  would  at  once  assign  it  a 
very  low  place  in  the  scale,  but  were  the  hot,  dry  summers  of  that 
county  exchanged  for  the  moist,  cloudy  skies  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, the  increase  of  straw  and  grain  would  be  so  great  as  to  raise 
such  land  to  a  secondary  position  at  least  in  a  class£catioa  of  oat- 
producing  soils. 

The  3rd  group  of  soils  are  all  more  or  less  sterile  for  oats  even 
when  the  conditions  of  climate  are  favourable,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  highest  cultivation,  or  by  remaining  long  in  pasture,  that  they 
can  be  made  to  yield  an  average  crop.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
there  are  almost  no  chalky  soils,  like  those  of  south  England,  so 
that  we  are  unable  tO  determine  their  capability  to  produce  oats 
in  a  cool,  moist  climate ;  but  in  both  of  these  countries  abundance 
of  loose  gravelly  soils,  sandy  land,  and  thin  trape  abound,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  season  is  peculiarly  favourable  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oats  is  successful.  If  therefore  it  is  a  difficult  and  often- 
times ungrateful  task  to  grow  oats  on  such  soils  in  a  cool  and 
moist  climate,  what  must  it  be  on  the  dry  burning  soils  of  Nor- 
folk,  or  the  chalky  downs  of  Surrey  and  Wiltshire  ?  We  arrive, 
therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that  unless  some  particular  induoe- 
ment  to  cultivate  oats  on  the  lighter  class  of  soils  in  south  Elng* 
land  presents  itself,  any  attempt  to  introduce  this  crop  into  a 
rotation,  to  the  exclusion  of  wheat  or  barley,  will  prove  unremu* 
nerative.    Besides,  it  is  a  generally  undearstood  fact  that  oats 
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grown  in  a  dry  dimate  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  wheat  or 
barley. 

We  may  add,  finally',  with  regard  to  the  lowest  group  of  oat- 
prodacing  soils/  eqpecudly  the  lighter  descriptions,  thai  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  increase  their  fertility  is  to  pasture  them  two 
or  three  years  with  sheep  every  rotation^  and  when  turnips  can 
be  grown,  to  use  bcme-dust  for  mmure,  and  consume  the  whole 
crop  in  situ. 

On  all  soft  soils,  composed  either  of  black  earth,  soft  loam, 
or  redaimed  peat,  the  cultivation  of  oats  necessarily  occupies  a 
prominent  position.  On  these  soils  the  cultivation  of  barley  is 
almost  excluded,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  produce  an  excess 
of  straw  injurious  to  the  development  of  the  grain.  Wheat  can  be 
grown  with  tolerable  success  on  black  land  or  soft  loams  situated 
in  a  dry  warm  climate,  but  only  at  greater  intervals  than  would 
be  required  on  harder  and. more  clayey  soils.  Here  then  are 
^>eetal  cases  where  the  systematic  cultivation  of  oats  becomes 
indispensable  as  the  principal  means  by  which  an  alternate 
coone  of  cropping  may  be  carried  on.  In  Ireland  the  main 
grain-crop  on  all  soft  soils  is  oats,  and  even  on  hard  land  barley 


*  An  die  hmt  fknnvn  in  Huntingdonihireand  Cambridgethire  adopt  tbe  Norfolk,  or 
foof-coane,  svftem ;  and  when  they  grow  oati,  they  always  grow  them  at  the  f^ow* 
ciop;  and  I  have  leen  many  fine  crope,  of  good  quality,  grown  after  turnips  in  the 
coonty  of  Norfolk.  But  upon  strong,  poor,  sterile  clay  land,  well  drained,  no  crop 
win  pay  better  than  the  oat-crop  after  the  summer  falbw,  which  will  produce  on 
dut  descnptkm  of  soil  eight  to  ten  quarters  of  the  Black  or  White  Tartarian  sorts  to 
tbe  statute  acre.  And  it  has  long  been  a  known  fact,  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown 
to  adrantage^  eren  on  clay  ^d,  oflener  than  once  in  four  yean.  The  svstem  that 
has  been  aikipled  for  some  year*  by  the  best  fiuroers  of  strong  land  in  this  county 
(Bedfordshire)  is  one  that  may  be  continued  with  advantage  for  time  ad  infinitum, 
that  is,  one-eighth  of  the  fallows  to  be  a  summer  or  dead  fallow,  the  other  one-eighth 
to  be  sown  with  winter  tares,  soiled  with  sheep,  and  then  fallowed  in  the  same  manner. 
Tbe  aeztyear  tbe  one-eighth  that  was  smnmer  fallow  to  be  sown  with  oats,  and  seeded 
down;  and  tbe  other  one-eighth,  that  was  tares,  to  be  sown  with  barley,  and  not 
mededf  but  after  the  barlev  to  be  sown  with  beans,  the  other  being  seeds.  At 
Michaelmas  the  two  one-eighths,  or  one*fourth,  io  be  wheat.  Care  should  always  be 
tdkoi  to  seed  down  only  the  part  that  was  summer  fiillow,  as  seeds  never  flourish 
after  tans.  From  long  experience  and  obsenration,  I  have  noted  that,  if  you  should 
by  dunce  get  a  plant  of  clover  after  where  the  tares  grew  the  year  before,  it  will  not 
prodnee  either  keep  or  hay ;  therefore  it  is  obvious  the  tares  take  from  the  soil  what  is 
Dcedlid  Ibr  the  noorishment  of  the  clover  plant  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the 
cooae  of  tarea  and  dead  fallow  ^ould  be  changed  the  next  four  years  (or  course), 
aod  then  the  land  will  never  be  clover  or  seeds  oftener  than  once  in  eight  years. 

TW  time  of  sowing  tbe  spring  crop  (after  the  fallow)  should  be  named.  It  must 
cntiidy  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  care  being  taken  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
when  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  work,  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year. 

The  writer  of  this  note  has  sown  his  harle^  and  oats  on  poor,  cold  land  (well 
dnioed)  early  in  January,  and  has  always  succeeded  tlie  best  when  very  early.  The 
tioM  to  be  fixed  it  whenever  the  land  will  work,  wbedier  it  be  in  January,  February, 
or  the  earfy  part  of  March.— S»  Binnstt. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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muiiammamn.  Tin  ■iImij  iiiiniiin  iwrll  mkinlril  irA 
is  gnsm  oats,  green-crop,  whiemt  wkh  seeds.  In  ScotUuid  the 
mistiao  «■  soft,  bqssj  soQs  is  gam  |iMiwi  i1  taPS  yBHn%  oats. 
i^nH^M  jufca.  ^ntli  ■iga'<l«  ¥V^^t»  t^w  €tKn^^r  ^£  tliA^e  raiaiiiMs  If 
faetnsdia  Nsrfolktfae  renkvoaU  be  fresdj  infiehor  ts  the 
conBon  nd  veil  kBOwn  ^fcor-csnie  skift'*  of  thst  crantr. 
faecaose  tfaove  botk  the  soil  wad  ilasiii  ■■<■  iitiimtsl  to  tlio  gspwilt 
of  oats.  Weaee,  tlieiefore,  tbatUie  loogesuUishcdnlaliDnsaf 
difcuait  districts  are  not  iii i^iasti  A  hy  mme  i  Mpirif  if  ■!>  bat  are 
the  resirils  of  «eU-4riad  espenesKaew  Gnfftaai  too  often  debdcs 
ly  on  the  mm  mitm  in  lAich  crops  AonM  faUow  eifi 
itnal  canses,  if  rigli^  inteipRtod,  deteiKBie  llMe 
besi  adapted  to  a  locaUtir.  If  oi*s  are  ever  to  be  vegnladv  col- 
tented  iaNorMk,tfaepreaenftf«nMonne  dnft  Host  bealnih 
ffaned  isr  one  of  a  longer  doration,  as  nutlm  wheat  nor  fanleT 
can  be  dispoised  with  in  a  -^i— »*»  so  widl  adip^rd  to  thetf 
growth.  Bnt  this  pcnnt  will  he  nore  particalariy  AmnffH  ia 
another  section  of  this  artide;  meontiaBewe  adU  cndemonr ^(hiIt 
to  notioe  the  more  important  varieties  of  oats  at  present  caki- 
vated  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Varieties  of  Oats  aUtivated  in  Great  Britaisu — There  are 
three  well -defined  groups  of  oats  easOj  £stlngmshable  by  their 
<x>Uv — white*  Uad(,  and  grey  or  don.  The  ggfnUit  naiaber 
of  Tarieties  belong  to  the  first  dsas,  and  these  are  ako  the  aiost 
valoable  in  an  agricoltural  point  of  view.  White  oats  are  sep- 
raUe  into  two  principal  rarietiea — the  owly  and  late  and  thsse 
^gain  into  serml  sub-rarieties  diaincterised  by  certain  p^co- 
liarities  of  growth. 

Potato  (ka. — This  is  one  of  the  fineat  of  the  eaiiy  varieUes  ot^ 
•oats  both  for  quality  and  qnantitT  of  prodoce.  It  is  probtblj 
also  the  oldest  e€wfy  vhite  variety  at  present  in  coluratioa.  ^ 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  last  ceatvtry,  bm 
the  accounts  of  its  ori«rin  are  somewhat  contradictory.  Acoo<rd- 
ing  to  a  writer  m  the  '  Fanner  s  Magazine  *  for  February,  1803, 
potato  oats  were  first  imported  firaai  South  America  in  a  soitll 
parcel  containing  a  quantity  not  greater  than  would  fill  an  ordmarr- 
sized  snuff-box.  Tbej  were  inclosed  in  a  laiger  package  con- 
taining potatoes,  and  hence  the  origin  of  their  name.  Another 
account  states  that  they  were  first  discorered  growing  in  a  fieW 
among  potatoes  in  Cumberland  in  1788.  The  latter  is  Lairson^s 
account ;  the  other  that  of  an  anonyraoos  writer.  The  aathori^v 
of  Lawson  is, 'no  doubt,  mo$t  to  be  tnxsted»  both  from  his  Ions: 
experience  axid  his  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  facts  relating  to  tl»5  or^fin  and  introdnction  of  agncoltural 
plants.     The  grain  of  the  potato  oat  is  white^  shorty  and  plimJp' 
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rhea  well  grroiro>  «Dd  the  straw  \i  of  a  pale  yellow  ad<mr  and 
noderatcljr  bulky.  The  yovi^  pkunts  lUler  freely  when  the 
eed  IS  net  too  Ihidcly  sown^  and  ihe  Mtemt  usually  stand  rey 
DArkdbly  close  and  carry  a  large  bushy  ear,  which  gives  th^ 
xop  a  remarkably  Inxmnant  and  rioh  appearance  when  fully 
kbol  oMt.  The  grain  weighs  bom  40  to  46  lbs.  per  bushel^ 
md  it  yields  more  meal  per  quarter,  weight  for  weighty  than 
my  other  variety.  lastances  are  witlun  tl^  writer's  knowledge 
where  27  Scotch  pecks  s  236^  lbs.  of  meal  have  been  ob^ain^ 
from  a  qaarter  of  potato  oats>  and  in  oae  case  the  yield  was  28 
pecks  =  245  lbs.  of  raeal  from  one  quarter.  In  oordinary  years 
I)otito  oats  of  42  lbs.  per  bushel  will  ykid  34  pecks  ^  210  lbs. 
of  meal  per  quarter^  When  the  weight  per  bashed  (alls  below 
-K)  lbs.  in  ordiBary  years,  it  la  a  sure  indAcatioB  either  that  the 
soil  is  unsinted  to  the  growth  of  potato  oats>or  that  proper  atten- 
tion  has  not  been  bestowed  in  changing  the  seed  from  a  different 
and  better  locality. 

The  best  soils  for  potato  oats  are  black  laind  and  reddish 
coloured  loam  of  a  firm  but  net  clayey  texture.  When  such 
soils  are  properly  managed  the  yield  of  grain  in  good  years  will 
ofien  reach  10  quarters,  weighing  from  42  to  44  lbs.  per  bushel. 
This  oat  is  also  well  adapted  for  being  cultivated  on  sharp  trap 
(whiastone)  soils,  aad  aLM>  on  the  better  classes  of  granite  soilSi 
On  soft,  peaty  land  the  crop  is  apt  to  lodge^and  on  light  gravelly 
or  Bsndy  soils  the  grain  d^^eratea  very  rapidly — a  sure  indi* 
cation  of  which  is  the  develc^ment  oi  the  awn«  or  spike;^  at  the 
thin  end.  On  clay  land  the  cultivation  of  potato  oats  is  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  young  plants  to 
become  tedge-TOGied  when  there  is  a  superabundance  of  rain  in 
spring  or  the  earlier  part  of  summer.  A  considerable  experi- 
ence in  growing  different  kinds  of  oats  has  led  the  writer  to 
choose  the  potato  oat  in  preference  to  all  others  as  the  most  re- 
muBerative.  The  soil  is  a  light  brown  tarap,  very  thin  in  aome  fields, 
easily  made  fertile  by  sheep*  folding,  with  the  under-lying  rock 
protruding  through  ^e  surface  in  many  part^  In  moist  summers 
the  yield  of  potato  oats  is  about  6  qrs.  per  acre,  on  such  land. 
This  oat  requires  to  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  as  it  is  very  apt 
to  shed  its  seeds  in  moderately  high  winds  when  quite  ripe. 

Sandy  Oo^.— -This  variety,  according  to  Lawson,  was  discovered 
in  182^5,  on  the  farm  of  Miltoun  of  Noth,  in  the  parish  of 
Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire,  by  a  herd  boy,  Alexander  (Scottice 
Sandy)  Thomson,  who  found  it  growing  on  a  bank  of  recently 
thrown  up  earth.  It  was  carefully  preserved  by  his  master,  Mr. 
Pirie,  and  propagated  from  year  to  year,  and  now  it  is  extensively 
cohivated  in  aknmt  every  district  of  Scotland.     The  Sandy  oat 
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grows  very  freely,  tall,  and  stiflF  in  the  straw,  not  easily  lodged,  nor 
liable  when  ripe  to  shed  its  s^ds  so  readily  as  the  first  named 
variety.  The  grain  is  smaller,  and  not  quite  so  rich  in  meal  as 
the  potato  oat,  but  it  weighs  well  in  the  bushel,  and  is  liked  bj 
millers.  It  is  not  well  adapted  for  feeding  horses  with,  vmieu 
when  bruised,  as  the  smallness  of  the  grains  renders  them  liable 
to  be  swallowed  whole.  Sandy  oats  are  valuable  for  sowing  on 
soft  mossy  soils^  where  the  crop  is  apt  to  be  laid,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  answer  well  on  the  Fen  lands  of  England*  It  is  also 
a  better  oat  for  clay  land  than  the  potato  variety,  as  it  is  not  apt 
to  become  sedge*rooted.  When  sown  alongside  of  each  other  on 
good  firm  land  the  potato  oat  always  surpasses  the  Sandy  in 
quality  and  produce  of  grain,  but  on  softer  soils  the  latter  is  to 
be  preferred  on  account  of  the  greater  stiffness  of  its  straw,  which 
makes  excellent  fodder.  The  Sandy  oat  is  also  rather  earlier 
than  the  potato  variety,  but  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour  eight 
days  before  it  is  ripe,  while  the  other  is  quite  ready  for  being 
reaped  a  week  before  the  green  colour  disappears.  The  former 
should  not  be  reaped  until  the  whole  crop  has  assumed  a  uniform 
yellow  colour ;  the  latter  should  be  cut  down  when  the  green  and 
yellow  are  about  equally  mixed. 

Sherriff  Oat. — ^This  variety  has  only  been  a  few  years  in  cul- 
tivation. It  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  potato  oat,  a 
very  early  maturity  and  moderate  length  of  straw ;  but  the  grain 
is  smaller  and  very  considerably  lighter  in  the  bushel ;  neither  ii 
its  habit  of  growth  so  robust.  It  is  considerably  earlier  than  the 
two  varieties  already  described,  and  new  parcels  of  it  appear  in 
the  Edinbui^h  market  a  fortnight  before  any  of  the  other  kinds 
are  ready.  Were  it  not  for  the  lightness  of  the  grain,  and  its 
delicate  habit  of  growth,  the  Sherriff  oat  would  be  a  valuable  kind 
to  sow  in  late  districts.  At  present  it  is  undergoing  the  ordeal 
of  experiment  in  many  districts  of  Scotland,  and  a  few  years  will 
prove  its  merits  or  demerits.  The  writer  saw  a  field  of  Sherriff 
oats  last  year,  the  yield  of  which  was  computed  by  competent 
judges  to  be  above  76  bushels  per  imperial  acre.  But  it  must  be 
added  that  the  soil  was  of  first-rate  quality,  and  the  climate  every- 
thing that  could  be  desire<l  for  the  growing  of  oats. 

Hopetoun  Oat, — ^The  Hopetoun  oat  was  greatly  liked  on  its 
first  introduction,  but  now  it  has  so  much  degenerated  that  it  is 
scarcely  recognizable  by  Law8on*s  description.  He  says,  ^*  It  is 
earlier  than  the  potato  oat,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  shaken  by  high 
winds ;  its  straw  is  longer  and  not  so  apt  to  lodge.'*  Hie  last  of 
these  characteristics  has  entirely  disappeared,  for  now,  no  variety 
so  easily  bends  over  and  becomes  straw-broken  as  the  Hopetoun 
oat.    The  writer  has  cultivated  Hopetoun  oats  for  many  years, 
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Irat  the  grain  was  never  equal  to  the  potato  variety  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  although  sown  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  bulky  the  culms  knee  over  above  the  first  joint  from  the 
g^roui^  and  when  exposed  to  very  moderate  wind  or  rain  the  crop 
f^oea  completely  down  and  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been 
passed  over  by  a  heavy  roller.  The  best  mode  of  cultivating 
Hopetoun  oats,  when  not  intended  for  seed  the  following  year,  is 
to  mix  them  in  equal  proportions  with  Sandy  oats,  and  sow  the 
two  together.  The  straw  of  the  latter  being  strong  and  stiff  helps 
to  keep  the  weaker  straw  of  the  former  from  going  down,  and  the 
crop  thus  obtained  generally  yields  better  than  either  variety  sown 
by  itself.  The  Hopetoun  oat  has  a  large  grain,  thick  husk,  with 
a  yelloir  purjdish  or  brownish  tinge,  does  not  meal  so  well  as  the 
Potato  or  Sandy.  It  yields  largely  to  the  acre  when  the  crop  is 
not  lodged.  It  is  suitable  to  light  soils,  but  not  to  exposed  or 
bigk  lying  ground.  It  might  be  found  to  sui(  the  light  sandy  and 
dmlky  lands  of  the  south  and  south-east  of  England,  where  there 
would  be  no  risk  of  danger  to  the  crop  from  its  being  too  strong. 
In  Scotland  its  straw  is  not  much  esteemed  for  fodder,  but  this 
may  arise  in  some  measure  from  its  «being  frequently  laid  flat  to 
the  ground  and  partially  rotted  before  being  reaped.  No' 
doubt  a  dry  elimale  would  improve  the  straw  of  the  Hopetoun 
oat  considerably.  It  ripens  much  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Potato  and  Sandy  oats,  but  when  sown  as  a  mixture  the  Hope* 
toon  and  Sandy  do  best  together. 

The  other  varieties  of  oats  akin  to  those  already  described  are 
**  £arly  Angus,"  short,  and  rather  weak  strawed,  prolific  on  rich 
soils;  English  Berlie  or  barley  oat,  »milar  to  the  last,  but  better 
strawed.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  whence 
it  has  been  imported  into  Ireland  by  Scotch  agriculturists  residing 
ia  that  country,  and  found  to  answer  the  soil  and  climate  remark- 
ably well. 

The  Siberian  Early  White  oat  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  wag 
originally  sent  to  Scotlamd  from  Hamburgh  by  Messrs.  J.  G0 
Booth  and  Co.,  of  that  city.  The  high  character  sent  along  with 
it  has  scarcely  been  sustained  in  this  country,  for  although  a  very 
prolific  variety,  and  very  early,  yet  the  straw  is  so  coarse  as  to  be 
fit  <mly  fiir  litter,  while  the  grain  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  husk—* 
a  sure  sign  of  deficient  mealing  properties.  Oats  can  never  be 
reckoned  a  remunerative  crop  unless  the  straw  will  make  good 
wkiter  fodder  for  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle ;  and  all  other  circum- 
staaoes  bexng  equal  the  Scotch  arable  land  farmer  always  gives 
the  preference  to  that  variety  which  afibrds  the  best  straw  for  this 
purpose.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cultivation 
of  white  Siberian  oats  will  ever  become  general  in  this  country. 

Laie  or  Ccmmon  White  Oats. — Tnese  differ  from  the  varieties 
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already  mentioned  in  coming  lateif  to  matttpity^kaviiifiai^cr  seeds 
and  thicker  husks,  but  yiekling^  better  stcaw  for  fodder.  The 
*'  Late  Angt»  Oat/'  of  which  a  drawing  is  appended,  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  doss  generally.  It  and  the  Drammond  oat  ve 
well  adapted  for  clay  soils,  and  neidwr  of  them  is  so  laabie  to 
shed  its  seeds  in  high  winds  as  anyi^  the  earlier  sorts -—^the  Sandy 
excepted.  The  other  sub^varieties  of  this  dass  are  Cupar  Onoige 
oat^  rather  later  than  the  two  first  mentioned  ;  Blainsley  oat,  re- 
sembling the  last,  and  mnch  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Scotland; 
and  lastly,  the  Kiktrummie  oat,  considered  the  most  inferior  tt 
its  class. 

Late  or  common  oats,  as  ^ey  are  generally  termed  in  Soodand, 
produce  the  best  crops  in  that  country  in  warm  and  rather  dry 
years,  on  which  account  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  Sound  to  gsonr 
well  in  the  drier  and  earlier  climate  of  South  England.  Th^ 
grow  freely  on  clay  ^ils,  and  also  on  light  poor  toils,  but  should 
never  be  cultiva^ted  on  loamy  land  or  vegetable  mould,  as  they  are 
apt  to  produce  too  much  leaf  and  become  lodged*  The  grain,  as 
before  stated,  is  usually  larger,  more  awned,  and  has  thicker 
husks  than  the  earlier  sorts,  but  it  is  highly  ^teemed  £or  feechi:^ 
)ioTses  with,  and  the  straw  makes  decidedly  the  best  fodder  of  any 
of  the  cereal  grains.  In  late  years  coittOHon  oals  are  deficient  to 
mealing  properties,  but  in  early  seasons  the  husk  is  moch  thinner, 
and  the  produce  of  meal  proportionally  tncreased.  They  are 
remarkably  well  liked  by  millers  on  account  of  thejlwty  ttaJbare 
of  the  kernel  and  ^e  superior  quality  of  the  meal  they  yield.  The 
difference  between  the  meal  of  the  cbmmon  or  late  oat  and  the 
potato  oat  is  as  great  as  that  between  the  flour  of  what  is  termed 
flinty  wheat  and  that  produced  from  the  softer  and  statichier  sorts; 
The  one  has  a  granular  roughn^t  which  the  other  is  deroid  cL 

Coloured  Oats. — ^These  are-  black,  dun,  or  ^poey.  The  Black 
Tartarian  oat  is  almost  the  only  variety  of  the  first  mentioned  sort 
Cultivated  in  Britain.  It  diiiers  from  all  others  in  carrying*  its 
seeds  on  one  side  of  the  ear.  The  grain  is  of  a  leaning  bbck 
colour,  much  elongated,  and  whesa  badly  grown  very  mueh  bearded 
or  awned  at  the  thin  end.  ^Fhe  straw  is  tall,  thick,  and  seedy, 
and  not  well  adapted  for  fodder.  The  Tartarian  oat  is  particu* 
larly  well  suited  for  marshy  or  peaty  soils,  and  not  unlWquetttly 
vields  from  80  to  90  bushels  per  statute  acre,  where  the  groiaod 
has  been  clayed  otp^aveiledy  and  is  otherwise  in  good  ooiMhlaoa. 
It  grows  well  also  on  high-lyii^  late  soils,  to  wl»ch  ite  proper^ 
of  ripening  early  is  well  adapted^  but  as  it  loves  moisture  neitber 
a  dry  climate  nor  a  dry  soil  is  £afFourafale  to  its  growth.  The 
writer  has  tried  die  cultivation  of  Tartarian  oats  on  a  dqr  trap 
soil,  but  alvrays  with  resu^  gi^atiy  iitferior  to  those  obiaiBtd 
from  the  white-skinned  vaneties.     It  is  an  exceUent  oat  for  i^- 
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in^  hw»rse>  wfth,  and  baft  been  long  cultivated  in  Engiand  for  tbat 
purpose.  in  Scotland  il  it  often  made  into  meal,  the  quality  of 
wbMh  is  Teiy  raperior,  bnt  millers  dislike  it  on  account  of  the 
husks  mrluoh,  beinfr  black,  disoolour  the  meal  when  not  com* 
pletely  separated  from  it.  The  weight  of  the  g^ain  per  bushel 
r— gri  fromS5to401b.,  but  the  latter  weight  is  not  of  ten  attained 
iWMJyim  on  fine,  firm,  day  loams,  situated  in  a  good  climate. 

Dun  Oat.*^Th!\%  sort,  as  its  name  imports,  is  of  a  dan  or  daric* 

glT^ey  colom-,  and  appears  like  a  hybrid  of  the  old  black  variety 

(not  the  Tartarian)  smd  some  of  the  white  sorts.     Cultivation  on 

different  soils  greatly  alters  its  cfaai^acteristic  colour.     On  clay, 

or  ooi<i-bottomed  soils,  it  retains  its  natural  colour,  but  when  grown 

for  several  years  on  Hgfat  dry  land,  it  rapidly  becomes  white,  and 

grasoly  deteriorated  both  in  quality  and  quantity.     A  clayey  or 

cold  soil,  therefore,  appears  to  be  its  proper  habitat,  and  there  its 

csltiYsUioft  is  more  successfully  pursued  than  that  of  the  white 

leties.    A  kindred  variety  known  as  the  winter  dun  oat  is  so 

finely  hardy  as  to  be  sown  extensively  in  ^e  west  and  north'* 

ef  France  as  a  winter  evop  (Lawson),  and  is  found  to  stand 

tbe  seferest  frosts  remarkably  well,     it  is  also  cultivated  in  some 

psrts  of  Ireland  as  a  winter  crop,  and  as  it  ripens  early  and  is 

read  J  for  bettig  cut  before  any  other  kind  of  grain,  it  is  fousd  ex^ 

treaftriy  valoaUe  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  oatmeal,  too  fre-> 

qoeady  experienced  in  tbat  coon^  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

Tftie  eoomum  Dnn  eM  is  grown  extensively  in  several  parts  of 

Scotland,  but  always  as  a  spring'  crop ;  bnt  in  the  south  of  Bug** 

lud  it  might  snoeeed  as  a  wittter-sown  crop.     It  is  very  prolific, 

altkoiigli  it  usaally  stands  thia  on  the  ground.    The  grain  is  of 

cocellest  qnality,  and  yields  remarkably  well  in  meal,  which  is 

of  very  superior  qaality,  possessing  the  Bumejlinty  texture  as  that 

of  the  common  and  Tartarian  varietie&     This  oat  is  highly  de* 

of  the  attention  of  farmers  who  cultivate  cold^bottomed 


Of  the  54  varieties  of  oats  described  in  *  LawBon*s  Agricul* 
lariat's  Manual '  and  *  SupplemenU,'  those  menrtioBed  in  this 
srticle  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  fisrmer.  The  writer 
«if  tbese  renotarks  dibbled  23  varieties  of  oats  in  small  lots  after 
lea  in  the  spring  of  1848,  on  a  piece  of  good  black  land,  and  the 
rssnlls  wera  very  decidedly  in  favoar  of  those  already  described. 
The  best  omp^  were  obtained  from  the  Sandy  Potato  and  Hope« 
tsm  among  the  earlier  varieties,  and  from  the  '*  Late  Ai^us" 
amontg^  the  common  oats.  The  Sandy  and  late  Angus  gave  the 
freatest  bulk,  and  the  straw  of  both  stood  remarkably  well, 
sttboagh  nearly  6  feet  long.  The  latter  was  10  days  later  of 
beiog  raeqMed  than  ibe  former,  and  even  then  it  was  searoeiy  ripe. 
Had  it  been  cdlewed  to  npm  fully  the  differenoe  would  hove  been 
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from  15  to  18  days  later  than  the  Sandj.  It  maj  be  mentioned 
here,  that  although  these  experimental  oats  were  sown  with  little 
more  than  3  pecks  to  the  acre^  the  crop  was  fnlly  better  than 
that  sown  broadcast  alongside  with  4  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Having  made  some  remarks  on  the  physical  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  oats  under  the  varying  circunostanoes  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  given  a  description  of  the  more  important  rari- 
ties of  this  grain  at  present  under  cultivation,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  proposition,  ^'  Whether  the  effect 
of  the   cooler  climate  of  Scotland  can  be  compensated  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island  by  an  improvement  of  cultivation?** 
We  have  already  attempted  to  show  that,  in  a  general  point  oi 
view,  soil  has  less  influence  on  the  growtli  of  the  oat  plant  than 
climate ;  and  that  were  the  sandy  plains  of  Norfolk^  or  the  chalk 
downs  of  Surrey  or  Wiltshire,  transferred  to  the  cooler  climate  of 
Scotland,  their  capability  to  grow  oats  would  be  greatly  increased 
At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  settle  the  point,  for  as  we  can 
exercise  little  influence  over  climate,  the  conclusion  forced  upon 
us  would  be  one  totally  opposed  to  the  practice  of  sowing  oats  in 
the  south  of  England,  especially  on  the  drier  soils.     There  are 
other  considerations,  however,  which,  when  taken  into  account, 
will  be  foimd  greatly  to  modify  this  conclusion.     These  refer  to 
the  treatment  of  the  soil — selection  of  varieties  of  oats  specially 
adapted  to  soil  and  climate — change  of  seed,  and  period  of  sowing 
— all  of  which  exercise  more  or  less  infli^Bce  in  modifying  and 
altering  the  natural  efiects  of  climate. 

In  Scodand  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  oats  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  increased  within  the  present  century,  and 
Uiese  results  have  been  obtained  by  more  cleaiily  cultivation,  a  bet- 
ter system  of  cropping,  attention  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  seed 
sown,  and  a  regular  practice  of  changing  it  from  a  good  soil  and 
climate  to  localities  less  favoun^ly  situated  in  these  respects. 
The  Scotch  farmer  knows  that  a  dropping  cool  summer  willj^ 
duce  a  heavy  crop  of  early  oats,  but  that  a  drier  cur  hott^  one  will 
give  a  better  one  of  Late  or  Common  oats,  which  are  two  to  three 
weeks  longer  of  coming  to  maturity.  Apply  this  fact  to  the  case 
of  south  England,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  that  there  the 
summers  are  nearly  always  what  would  be  termed  dry  in  Scot^ 
land.  The  harvest  there  is  also  about  a  month  earlier,  conse* 
quently  the  later  varieties  of  oats,  which  require  more  sun  to  ripen 
them  than  the  earlier  sorts,  should  be  sown.  Again,  the  spring 
and  summer  climate  of  south  England  is  about  four  or  five  weeb 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Thus  the 
mean  maximum  temperature  of  February  at  Thwaite,  in  Sussex, 
corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  March  at  Dunino,  in  Fifeshire^  andof 
Edinburgh,  in  Mid- Lothian ;  and  so  on  in  succession  with  the 
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other  months  up  to  harvest.     The  greatest  difference  occurs  in 
the  mean  maximum  temperature  of  July  at  Tbwaite,  as  com- 
pared   i0fith    that   of    August   at    Dunino — the    former    being 
71°  9'  Fahr.,  and  the  latter  64°  9'.     The  hot  months  of  June 
and  Jolj  in  south  England  are  very  inimical  to  the  gradual  ripen- 
ing of  oats,  and  to  obviate  this  thej  should  be  sown  early^  in  order 
that  die  plants  may  be  in  ear  before  the  hot  weather  is  far  ad- 
Tanced.     The  oat  seed-time  in  Scotland  extends  from  the  10th  of 
March  to  the  10th  of  Aprils  according  to  circumstances.     In 
scHith  England  oats  should  be  sown  early  in  February,  and  even 
sooner  if  the  variety  to  be  cultivated  belong  to  the  later  sorts. 
By  early  sowing  the  young  plants  are  up  and  covering  the  ground 
before  the  hot  season  arrives,  and  the  natural  moisture  is  thus 
economised  and  preserved  from  evaporation. 

Xbe  time  that  elapses  from  the  period  of  oats  coming  into  ear 
and  comiplete  ripening  is  much  shorter  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land. In  the  latter  it  extended  to  60  and  in  some  cases  to  70  days 
in  the  moist  summer  of  1848,  but  in  drier  years  it  is  about  10 
days  shorter  than  this.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  it  is  '^  six  weeks 
irmn  earing  to  shearing  "  •(reaping),  but  this  i^  undoubtedly  more 
applicable  to  south  England  than  to  Scotland  generally,  w^here  the 
nsoal  period  is  from  seven  to  eight  weeks. 

Another  important  point  of  inquiry  is  the  variety  of  oats  that 
shoold  be  sown.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  where  this 
grrain  is  principally  used  for  feeding  horses  and  fattening  stock, 
the  main  object  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  as  much 
hoik  of  straw  and  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  possible,  without 
much  regard  to  the  quality  of  either  ;  and  hence  we  find  the  coarser 
varieties — such  as  the  ''Tartarian"  and  Red  sorts — principally 
cultivated.  The  straw  of  these  coarse  kinds  makes  very  inferior 
fodder,  and  the  grain  weighs  vefy  light  in  the  bushel — ^more  fre- 
quently 35  lb.  per  bushel  than  above  it — in  consequence  of  the 
lai^  proportion  of  husk  it  contains.  In  Scotland^  and  the  north 
at  Ei^land,  the  quality  of  both  straw  and  grain  is  a  material  pointy 
WM  the  former  constitutes  the  principal  fodder  of  live  stock  from 
Martinmas  to  Whitsuntide,  while  the  latter  made  into  meal  is — 
DotwiUistanding  Dr.  Johnson's  contemptuous  opinion  of  it — the 
main  article  of  food  of  the  Scotch  and  Border  peasantry.  The 
Scotch  farmer,  therefore,  cultivates  those  varieties  of  oats  which 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  for  man  and  beast^  and 
not  those  that  afford  the  largest  quantity  of  materials  for  swelling 
Dp  the  bulk  of  the  manure  heap .  This  opposite  practice  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  produce  of  oats  per  acre  in  some  of  the  English 
coonties  far  exceeds  what  is  obtained  in  Scotland,  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  hear  of  14  qrs.  per  acre  of 
Black  or  Red  oats,  and  this  we  believe  to  have  been  obtained  on 
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some  parts  of  the  Fens.     It  maj  be  vrell  to  Inquite  here  tf 
large  crops  of  coarse  and  light  oats  be  really  more  profitable  ibui 
a  smaller  yield  of  a  finer  and  heavier  variety.* 

The  grain  of  oats  consists  of  two  easily  8fepaTsA>le  |Kirts — tke 
husk  or  envelope,  and  the  kernel  or  groat  as  it  is  soinetiines  (^lled. 
The  former  is  hard  and  woody,  and  contains  little  or  bo  saccha- 
rine, oily,  or  azotised  matter.  The  kernel,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rich  in  all  these  substances,  hence  the  larger  it  is  in  prop<Mrtkin 
to  the  husk  the  greater  the  feeding  properties  of  the  graiii.  I»  a 
good  season  for  oats,  some  varieties,  such  as  Potato,  Sandy,  Dm, 
atid  Late  Angus,  weighing  42  lbs.  per  bushel,  will  yield  209 1^ 
of  meal  per  quarter,  or  62  per  cent. ;  while  a  coarser  and  fliore 
husky  variety,  such  as  the  Tartariflu!!  and  Red  oat,  wUcb  only 
weigh  35  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  will  not  yield  more  than  ISO  or  at 
most  140 lbs.  to  the  quarter.  This  is  only  on  an  average  about 
48  lbs.  of  meal  from  100  lbs.  of  grain,  or  nearly  a  fomrthf  >c$s  than 
in  the  other  case.  If  we  suppose — ^which  is  not  feir  from  tbc 
truth — that  the  comparative  yield  per  acre  of  a  fine  and  a  coarse 
variety  of  oats,  sown  on  the  same  quality  of  land,  is  8  and  10 
quarters  respectively;  tben,  according  to  the  above  data,  we 
obtain  the  following  result : — 8  quarters  of  oats  weighing  ^Ibs. 
per  bushel  give  2688  lbs.  of  grain,  which  yield  1672  His.  of  oal- 
meal ;  10  quarters  of  coarse  oats,  weighing  35  lb*,  per  boAel, 
give  2800  lbs.,  which  }ield  1350  lbs.  of  oatmeal.  Here  we  have 
in  the  smaller  crop  nearly  one-fifth  ilnore  meal,  aSnd  besides  the 
straw  is  excellent  fodder,  while  that  of  the  coarser  kind  ia  fit  oaly 
for  litter.  No  doubt  the  finer  sorts  of  oats,  when  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  England,  will  not  weigh  more  than  40  lbs.  pet 
bushel,  but  this  weight  could  easily  be  attained  by  good  cultiva- 
iion,  careful  selection  of  seed,  and  occasionally  changing-  it  from 
a  good  oat-growing  district.  Taking  the  latter  weight,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  foregoing  nmnbers,  we  have  the  followifig^  re- 
sult:— 8  quarters  per  acre  of  oats,  401bs.  per  bushel,  weigh 
8560  lbs.,  yield  1496  lbs.  of  meal.  This  is  still  a  krger  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter  than  what  could  be  obtained  from  10  quartan 
bf  coarse  oats,  weighing  only  85  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  above 
quantities  of  oats  could  only  be  obtained  from  good  hold  iu  high 
condition,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  argument,  inasnuch  as  the 
relative  quantities  of  fine  and  coarse  oats  obtained  from  a  giren 
space  of  ground  will  generally  be  in  the  proportions  stated.     It 

♦  For  tbe  fe«d  of  bones,  theep,  and  stock  generally  we  consider  tlie  White  TaitariaD 
variety  much  preferable  to  the  Potato,  as  they  will  on  poor  soils,  as  a  fallow  crop, 
yield  from  eight  to  ten  quarters  per  statute  acre,  weigl^ng^  (if  sosm  ettivS  too 
S81bs.  to401bs.  perbosbel.  Tht  Potato  «iit  (seed  direct  ft«in  S^otluvl)  hu^  been 
tried  in  Bedfordshire  by  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  found  to  deteriorate  so  graatly  io 
quality  that  it  has  been  very  unproductive  on  poor  land.--S.  Bbhh«tt« 
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Ki«j»  therefore,  be  wortlij  of  experiment  for  the  south  England 
fakcmer — especially  ob  fine  land — to  sow  one  or  other  of  the  finer 
scNTts  of  eaiB,  such  as  the  Sandj^  or  late  white  varieties,  instead 
of  the  coarser  sorts. 

Another  ia^portant  element  in  the  cultivation  of  oats  in  a  dry, 
climate  is  the  quantity  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  per 
It  is  a  pretty  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  a  much 
iller  quantity  of  seed  is  required  in  a  dry  climate  than  in  a 
moist  one.  A  thin  sown  crop  will  resist  more  droiight  than  a 
tisidter  one»  simply  because  the  roots  of  the  plants  being  fewer^ 
ar«  stronger  and  strike  deeper  into  the  moist  subsoil.  The 
common  occurrence  of  a  thicklj  sown  crop  turning  yellow  by 
CMNUioued  droughty  while  the  thinner  seeded  one  retained  its 
gnreeajiue  under  the  same  circumstances^  caimot  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  even  the  most  unobservant,  and  certainly  if  the 
growing  of  oats  in  the  dry  climate  of  South  England  is  ever  to 
equal  that  of  the  moister,  cooler,  and  in  this  re^ct,  more  highly 
favoured  districts  to  the  north  of  the  Tweedy  thin  and  early  sowing 
nuist  be  adopted. 

General  Managem&id. — The  eBtablished  order  of  succession  in 
nearly  every  good  rotation  of  crops,  places  oats  after  grass  either 
depastured  or  cut  for  hay.  Throughout  Scotland  this  rule  is 
nearly  absolute,  although  there  are  some  cases  afterwards  to  be 
mentioaed  where  oats  follow  green  crops.  When  sown  after  grass 
there  are  several  modes  of  managing  the  land.  If  it  has  lain 
one  year  and  been  depastured  by  sheep,  it  is  considered  to  be 
in  as  good  order  for  producing  a  crop  of  oats  as  if  it  had  been 
graxed  t%90  yeaj[%  by  cattle,  owing  to  the  more  equal  distribu- 
tioo  of  the  manure  over  the  surface  bj  the  former.  On  first 
class  soils  excellent  erof^s  of  oats  can  be  grown^  after  ck)ver 
and  rye-grass,  eilher  cut  iot  hay  or  soiling.  On  secondary  soils 
something  more  is  required  in  order  .to  obtain  similar  results,  oon- 
seqcKotly  the  practice  of  all  good  farmers  is  to  pasture  at  least 
one  year  with  sheep  or  two  years  with  catde  before  breaking  up 
the  fieid  for  oats,  and  if  the  grass  has  been  cut  for  hay  the  after- 
natli  should  be  depastured,  and  during  the  following  winter  the 
whole  surface  r^ulariy  folded  over  by  sheep  eating  turnips,  and 
cake  or  prain.  In  this  case  1  acre  of  turnips  (say  20  tons)  will 
go  over  3  acres  of  lea,  and  the  dung  made  from  their  consump- 
tion by  sheep  will  produce  as  good  a  crop  of  oats  as  one  year's 
pasture  by  shaep^  or  two  years  by  cat<tle.  On  inferior  soils  the 
grass  sbookl  always  remain  two  or  three  years  in  pasture,  and 
thia  will  be  SwxnA,  the  most  profitable  plan  of  managing  them. 
The  following  crop  of  oats  has  every  chance  to  be  a  good  one 
when  ihia  plan  is  pursaed^  and  all  the  other  crops  during  the 
rotaticm  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  ^ore  of  slowlj  decompos- 
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ing  vegetable  matter  to  feed  upon.  When  land  bad  lain  more 
than  four  years  in  grass  it  is  found  necessary,  when  it  is  broken 
up,  to  take  two  crops  of  oats  in  succession  in  order  that  the  sods 
may  be  properly  decomposed  before  sowing  a  green  orop.  This 
does  very  well  on  good  land,  and  the  second  crop  of  oats  is 
generally  the  best  of  the  two,  but  on  inferior  soils  it  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  as  it  is  a  quick  method  of  carrying  off  all  the 
ready,  soluble  matter.  The  sods,  or  undecomposed  turf,  can 
easily  be  got  rid  of  by  putting  tV^^  iiito  the  bottom  of  the  drills 
when  preparing  the  ground  for  sowing  turnips  or  planting 
potatoes,  and  then  covering  them  up  along  with  the  manure.  No 
better  crops  of  turnips  or  potatoes  can  be  grown  on  such  land  by 
any  other  mode  than  is  obtained  by  this  simple  one  of  disposing 
of  the  undecomposed  sods,  and  thus  converting  them  into  manure 
under  the  plants  they  are  intended  to  noprish.       ' 

The  ploughing  of  lea  ground  intended  to  be  sown  to  oats  is 
seldom  commenced  in  Scotland  before  New  Year,  and  generally 
very  little  is  done  until  February  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fro^ 
and  snow  in  January.  The  usual  and  proper  plan  is  to  com- 
mence ploughing  the  older  leas  first  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
tough  sod  to  decompose  before  seed-time.  The  clover-stubbles 
are  left  last,  as  they  are  always  freer,  and  require  less  time  to 
become  mellow.  In  South  England  where  there  is  little  frost, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  disintegrate  and  mellow  the  soil,  the 
ploughing  of  lea  ground  should  be  commenced  and  finished  much 
earlier  than  in  Scotland  ;  and  probably  it  would  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  rib  or  half-plough  the  land  across  in  autumn,  harrow  it 
down  in  January,  and  clean-plough  and  sow  immediately  after- 
wards. By  this  method*  the  active  soil  would  be  dry  all  winter, 
the  vegetable  matter  well  decomposed  before  seed-time,  and  the 
ground  easily  reduced  to  a  proper  state  either  for  the  seed  being 
drilled  or  sown  broadcast. 

In  ploughing  lea-ground  for  oats  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the 
jtress  or  drill  roller  in  addition,  especially  on  light  or  soft  soils. 
The  sod  or  grassy  part  of  the  furrow-slice  is  pressed  down  and 
completely  buried  by  this  machine,  while  the  tapered  perif^ery 
of  its  wheels  forms  a  solid  and  regular  bed  for  the  seed,  le^  c^ 
which  is  required  owing  to  the  complete  manner  in  which  it  falls 
into  the  hollow  parts — even  when  sown  broadcast.  It  is  also 
generally  thought  that  neither  the  slug  nor  wire  worm  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  young  plants  on  press-rolled  land  as  where  it  has  been 
ploughed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  writer  uses  a  press-roller  for 
pressing  land  for  wheats  which  has  a  sowing  apparatus  attached. 
The  pressery  drawn  by  two  horses,  goes  behii^  two/  three,  or 
more  ploughs  as  may  be  required,  the  wheels  form  the  seed-bed, 
and  the  sowing  apparatus  driven  from  the  same  axle,  deposits  the 
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seed  which  is  corered  by  a  small  harrow  hooked  on  behiDd.     In 
preparing'  lea  ground  for  oats  the  sowing  apparatus  could  not  be 
ixsed  when  the  ploughing  is  done  in  winter ;  but  for  land  after 
green  crop  or  after  lea  that  has  been  rib-ploughed  early  in  winter 
and   again  to  be  ploughed   in  spring,   the  several  processes  of 
ploughing,  pressing,  sowing,  and  harrowing  can  all  be  accom- 
plished at  one  operation.     The  press-roller  is  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  preparation  of  dry,  light  land  for  sowing  grain  of 
any  description,  but  on  damp  or  clayey  soils  it  is  not  so  useful, 
neither  does  it  work  so  well  owing  to  the  greater  liability  of  the 
wheels  to  become  clogged  with  earth.*     The  addition  of  a  sowing 
apparatus  to  the  common  press-roller  has  not,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  been  tried  before,  and  the  one  mentioned  above  is  solely 
his  own  invention,  and  consequently  the  remarks  referring  to  its 
usefulness  are  only  entitled  to  such  an  amount  of  confidence  as 
the  testimony  6f  one  individual  can  afford. 

The  ploughing  of  lea-ground  is  one  of  the  nicest  operations 
the  pIoG^hman  has  to  perform,  as  any  deviation  from  a  straight 
line  in  the  furrows  is  easily  seen,  and  is  always  particularly 
offensive  to  the  eye  of  a  practical  farmer.  In  Scotland  the  land  is 
ploughed  in  ridges  (Anglice  stetches),  generally  either  6  or 
twelve  yards  wide,  or  in  broad  feirings  of  various  dimensions. 
Clay  land,  or  low  lying  damp  land  of  any  kind,  is  usually  laid  in 
6-yard  ridges,  but  by  far  the  most  common  size  on  ordinary,  well- 
drained  soils,  is  the  12-yard  ridge.  On  thin,  dry  land,  where 
open  furrows  are  not  only  useless  but  in  some  degree  hurtful, 
owing  to  the  greater  exposure  to  drought,  wide  feirings  are  pre- 
ferred. When  the  ridges  are  long  and  the  field  large  the  usual 
plan  is  to  lay  two  12-yard  ridges  together,  by  hupping ^  or  turning 
to  the  right  hand  at  the  ends,  and  when  this  has  been  accom- 
jdished,  to  plough  three  12-yard  ridges  by  winding,  or  turning  to 
the  left  hand.  But  before  commencing  to  plough  the  field,  it  is 
marked  ofiF  in  parallel  breaks  60  yards  broad,  or  in  every  fifth  open 
furrow  if  the  land  has  been  laid  down  in  12-yard  ridges.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  arrangement  that,  by  laying  two  ridges 
(24  yards)  together  at  each  of  these,  marking  and  unnding  out 
the  intermediate  spaces,  there  will  only  be  one  open  furrow  every 
60  yards.  In  smaller  fields,  with  shorter  ridges,  ploughing  in  large 
feirings  causes  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  in  going  so  great  dis- 
tances along  the  ends,  it  is  better  therefore  to  ky  two  ridges 
together  at  the  markings  as  before,  and  only  to  leave  one  between 
them  instead  of  three.  There  will  thus  be  an  open  furrow  every 
36  yards,    and  to  guide  the  sower,  when  sowing  broadcast,   a 

*  Tbe  f  jstem  alloded  to,  of  a  sowing-machiiie  being  fixed  and  worked  by  the  axle 
of  tbe  prcM  roller,  ba<  been  adopted  by  me  for  at  least  ten  yeaft  with  great  succen.^ 
S.  Bbmkstt. 
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slighter  furrow  lhan  common  is  made  every  6  yards.  A'  6-^rd 
ridge  should  contain  24  furrows,  each  9  inches  broad,  and  in  order 
to  have  them  all  lying  at  45^,  the  proper  anffle  of  indination,  the 
depth  should  be  rather  more  than  6  inches— by  mathenaatica]  cal- 
culation 6  •  3639  inches.  In  ploughing  lea  either  in  6  or  12-jard 
ridges,  the  last  fast  fnrrow  of  each  ridge  should  be  tmrned  over 
by  a  plough  drawn  by  one  horse,  or  if  necessary  two  horses, 
walking  in  the  open  furrow;  because  when  two  horses  walk 
abreast  in  performing  this  operation,  the  one  on  the  left  side  of 
the  ploughman  must  walk  on  the  ploughed  land,  which  if  wet  or 
clayey,  will  be  more  or  less  poadied  in  consequence.  On  dry 
light  land  this  is  of  little  consequence.  Lea  ground  should  never 
be  ploughed  when  the  furrows  are  so  wet  as  to  become  glazed  by 
the  action  of  the  mouMboard,  unless  it  be  very  early  in  winter  and 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  usually  plenty  of  frost  to  <»iinteract 
the  bad  effects  of  wet  ploughing.  To  plough  too  wet  in  spring 
is  sure  to  produce  a  hardened  furrow  on  the  first  appearance  of 
drought,  which  never  breaks  down  kindly  however  modi*  it  may 
be  harrowed. 

Sowing  and  Harrowing, — The  general  practice  in  Scotland  fe 
to  sow  oats  broadcast  on  the  winter  furrow,  and  to  cover  in  the 
seed  by  two,  three,  or  four  harrows  coupled  together>  and  drawn 
by  as  many  horses.  On  clay  farms,  where  the  ridges  are  narrow, 
two  harrows,  drawn  by  two  horses,  are  generally  used,  but  on  diy 
land  farms  three  or  four  harrows  are  generally  employed,  one 
horse  to  each,  and  the  wh<^e  driven  by  one  man.  In  sowing  oats 
broadcast  an  active  man  can  easily  get  over  25  acres  of  level  land 
in  a  day,  and  on  hilly  ground  about  b  acres  less.  Kx  harrows, 
three  and  three  together,  drawn  by  six  horses  and  driven  bjt  two 
men,  follow  the  sower  and  give  a  double  stroke  in  the  direction  of 
the  ridges.  The  next  double  stroke  is  either  given  across  the 
field  or  obliquely,  and  if  the  land  is  moderately  friable,  another 
single  stroke  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  finish  the  operation  of  harrowing.  Old,  tough  lea, 
'  or  wet  ploughed  land  requires  a  far  greater  amount  of  harrowing 
than  this  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  tilth.  Two  double  strokes  are 
given  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges  to  break  the  furrows  and 
prevent  the  turf  from  being  torn  up  by  the  cross  harrowing,  and 
It  is  seldom  that  the  operation  can  be  properiy  acoomplished  with 
less  than  six  double  strokes  or  twelve  harrowings.  The  previous 
use  of  a  heavy  press-roller  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of  har- 
rowing, and  renders  it  also  more  eflfective.  When  the  harrowing 
of  the  seed  has  been  accomplished,  the  open  furrows  should  be 
cleaned  out  with  a  double-moulded  plough,  and  water-furrows  cut 
across  the  lower  end  ridge,  and  also  any  part  of  the  field  where 
water  is  apt  to  stagnate.     It  is  not  usual  to  roll  oats  unless  the 
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ground  is  verj  %ht^  bot  if  so  it  is  alwap  rdled  when  the  weather 
becomes  dro^hty. 

The  quBiititj  of  seed  sown  per  sti^ute  acre  in  Scotland  Taries 
from  3i  to  54  bushels.  The  early  and  small  seeded  oats,  seach  as 
the  Potato  and  Sandy,  are  always  sown  thinner  by  about  li  bushels 
to  the  acre  than  the  coarser-grained  sorts,  such  as  the  Late 
Angus  and  Tartarian  varieties.  The  error  of  the  Scotch  farm^ 
hitherto  has  been  to  use  consideraMy  more  seed  than  what  is 
necessary.  The  meistness  of  the  climate  has  greatly  favoured  the 
practice,  and  counteracted  its  bad  effects  by  keeping  these  ^ickly*- 
90wn  crops  in  a  healthy  growing  state ;  but  in  a  drier  climate  the 
same  error  would  occasion  much  more  mischief,  inasmuch  as  the 
thicker  a  crop  is  sown  the  more  does  it  suffer  ultimately  from 
long-continued  drought.  Three  bushels  of  early  and  small-seeded 
oats  are  quite  sufficient  to  sow  an  imperial  acre  with,  and  4  bushels 
of  the  coarser^grained  sorts. 

When  oats  are  sown  after  pasture,  or  sheep  folded  lea,  they 
seld(»3  receive  or  require  any  manure,  but  after  hay  the  crop  is 
greatly  benefited  by  2  or  3cwt.  of  guano  harrowed  in  along  with 
the  seed.  The  increased  quantity  of  straw  obtained  will,  from  its 
valuable  forage  qualities,  nearly  repay  the  cost  of  the  guano^ 
while  the  proportionate  increase  of  grain  will  yield  a  profit  besides. 
In  dropping  smnmers  the  action  of  guano  on  the  oatK^rop  is  very 
marked,  in  dry  years  less  so ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  it  will 
pay  itself,  and  something  more,  provided  the  error  of  too  thick 
sowing  be  not  committed.  It  is  the  tendency  of  guano,  when 
sown  along  with  oats,  to  produce  a  strong,  thick,  powerfully  tiller- 
ii^  plants  but  if  too  much  seed  be  used  the  plants  will  become 
over  crowded,  and  if  a  track  of  dry  weather  set  in  about  the  time 
of  earing,  the  crop  will  fell  off  rapidly  in  bulk,  and  cut  a  very 
sorry  figure  at  harvest.  The  application  of  gtxano  to  the  oat-crop 
in  south  England,  therefore,  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
early  and  thin  sowing,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  strike  their 
roots  deep  into  the  ground,  and  be  supplied  with  moisture  even 
when  dry  weather  prevails.* 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  this  section,  on  the  sowing  of  oats 

*  Mr.  Gaidisa  of  Darocban,  who  has  been  a  most  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  field 
of  experimeutal  inquiry,  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland'  the  retuIlBof  a  serie*  of  experitneDtB  with  special  manures  ob  the  growth  of 
oal%  fromrhich  it  apfiean  that  I  cwt.  of  Peruviaaguano,  2  cwt.  of  common  salt, 
1  cvL  of  animal  charcoal,  and  ^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  costing 
in  all  only  19s.  6</.,  produced  per  acre  witiiin  a  peck  of  20  bushels  more  than  that 
pofftisn  wbere  no  mairare  had  been  applied.  The  qtianlities  of  oats  yielded  per  aose 
vtre  Sqra.  6  bush.  ^  pecks,  and  6qcs.  3  bush,  respectively.  In  another  instance, 
OD  moes-iand,  a  mixture  pf  1  cwt.  Peruvian  guano,  1  cwt.  animal  charcoal  dissolved 
k  4  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  I  cwt.  common  salt^  1  cwt.  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  1  cwt. 
of  bonhdoat,  costing  in  aU  1/.  14s.  Id.,  gave  aa  increase  of  nearly  24  bushels  of  grain, 
ti»  leUtive  quantitiea  being  8  qrs.  6  bush.  3  pecks  where  the  manures  were  applied, 
and  only  5  qrs.  7  bush,  on  the  portion  not  manured.  The  nliccUea  are  highly  useful 
on  toA  soils^  in  giying  greater  firmness  to  the  culms  of  oats. 
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after  lea,  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  the  oat-growing  distriete  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  with  regard  to  the  south  and  south- 
eastern  counties  of  England  I   have  considerable  hesitation   in 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  aban- 
doning the  present  practice  there  of  sowing  wheat  after  lea,  and  of 
substituting  oats  in  its  stead.     In  the  Norfolk  system  oats  are  in- 
admissible unless  substituted  for  barley,  and  neither  are  we  pre- 
pared to  advise  this;  but  were  it  considered  desirable  to  alter 
this  system,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  period  between  one  crop 
of  clover,  or  turnips,  and  another,  oats  might  be  introduced  as  the 
means  of  doing  so.     Thus  the  Norfolk  course,  consisting  of  clover, 
wheat,  turnips,  barley,  might,  on  good  soils,  give  place  to  clover^ 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  or  on  light  soils  to  grass  pas- 
tured two  years,  wheat,  peas,  oats,  turnips,  barley.     In  the  first  o[ 
these  rotations  the  acreage  amount  of  clover  and  turnips  would  be 
diminished,  but  the  produce  per  acre  would  be  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  same  crops  only  recurring  every  sixth,  instead  of 
every  fourth  year.     The  six-course  rotation  in  Scotland  is  dif- 
ferent from  this,  the  succession  being  grass,   oats,  beans   and 
potatoes,  wheat,  turnips,  barley  with  seeds,  or  on  some  fine  soils, 
grass,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  beans,  barley.     On  good  clay  soils 
oats  might  very  properly  follow  clover,  and  wheat  be  sown  after 
beans,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Norfolk  farmer,  occupying  a  turnip 
soil,  will  ever  be  induced  to  allow  oats  to  take  the  place  of  wheat. 
On  soft  alluvial  or  gross  soils,  where  barley  cannot  be  grown 
with  profit,  even  in  a  dry  climate,  and  wheat  only  at  lengthened 
intervals,  the  cultivation  of  oats  becomes  essential  to  an  alternate 
system  of  cropping.     We  have  the  choice  either  of  taking  grass, 
oats,  turnips,  wheat,  or  of  grass,  wheat,  turnips,  oats.     The  indi- 
vidual crops  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  practical  points 
connected  with  them  are  somewhat  different.     Thus  wheat  can 
be  sown  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances  after  grass 
than  after  turnips,  and  from  getting  it  earlier  sown  the  quality  of 
the  grain  will  be  greatly  superior  also.     In  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  north  of  England,  it  is  doubtful  if  wheat  should  ever  be 
made  systematically  to  assume  the  place  of  oats,  because,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  profitable  crops  of  the  latter  can  be 
obtained  without  manure  as  of  the  former  with  it-i—which  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  where  wheat  can  be  grown  with  less  expense  than  oats. 
The  subject  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  two  following  proposi- 
tions : — First,  oats  can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  in  south 
England  at  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour  and  manure  than 
what  is  required  in  Scotland ;  and,  secondly,  they  can  never  be 
substituted  profitably  for  wheat  or  barley  on  light  soils  situated 
in  a  dry  and  hot  climate,  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  relative 
prices  of  grain  continue. 
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Harvesting  the  Oat  Crop, — All  the  earlier  varieties  of  oatd 
should  be  cot  raWy  as  they  are  apt  to  shed  their  seeds  when 
allowed  to  ripen  completely.  The  sandy  oat  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
9on  that  may  be  allowed  to«  stand  until  the  straw  is  uniformly 
yellow,  without  incurring  loss  from  the  grain  shedding  out,  either 
by  a  moderate  breeze  of  wind  or  by  the  operation  of  reaping. 
lu»ie  or  common  oats  are  less  liable  to  shake  when  ripe ;  and  the 
straw,  even  although  entirely  deprived  of  its  green  colour,  still 
retains  a  considerable  amount  of  sap,  a  drcumstance  which  may 
accoant  in  some  degree  for  its  superior  forage  qualities.  The  straw 
of  early  oats,  on  the  contrary,  when  quite  ripe,  is  sapless  and 
brittle,  and,  unless  cut  a  little  green,  makes  very  indifferent 
fodder.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  it  advantageous  to  permit 
anj  kind  of  oats  to  become  dead  ripe  before  commencing  to  reap ; 
for  although  cut  ten  days  before  this,  the  ripening  process  will 
proceed  perfectly  well  in  the  sheaf,  and  certainly  with  much  less 
risk.  The  writer's  experience  has  for  many  years  been  in  favour 
of  cutting  all  the  early  sorts  of  oats  when  the  green  and  yellow 
colours  were  about  equally  mixed ;  and  in  every  instance  where 
this  has  been  practised,  the  result  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  both 
of  the  grain  and  straw,  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.* 

When  oats  are  cut  with  the  scythe,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  by  cutting  up  to  the  standing  com,  as  there  is  less  risk 
of  rippling  and  shaking  out  the  grain  than  when  cutting  atvay 
from  it.  In  Scotland  the  hook  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
scythe  for  reaping  oats ;  for  the  crop  is  generally  so  heavy  and 
laid,  and  otherwise  twisted  together,  that  the  scythe  at  the  best 
wodd  make  but  miserable  work.  Six  reapers  and  one  bands! er 
complete  what  is  termed  a  hand-^n  ;  and  they  will  cut  down  two 
acres  of  good  oats  in  a  day.  In  some  districts  of  Scotland  the 
reapers  are  paid  dcf.  per  thref)e,  of  24  sheaves  each,  12  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bandster  receives  from  10^.  to  11^.  a  week,  with 
rictoals ;  and  he  is  generally  hired  for  a  month.  An  acre  of 
good  oats  generally  averages  about  32  threves  (768  sheaves), 
which,  at  '3d.  per  threve,  costs  Ss.  for  reaping ;  and  if  we  add  2^. 

*  Ab  amotiDg  instaDce  of  the  prejudice  whicb*^  tome  farmers  have  against  cutting 
giain  before  it  ia  perfectly  ripe  occurred  in  reference  to  myself  in  the  harveet  of  1^48. 
I  had  began  my  Unrest  before  any  of  my  ueigbboan ;  and  one  of  them,  coming  into  a 
field  of  rather  nnripe  looking  potato-oats  in  course  of  being  cut  down,  sarcastically 
leinaried,  '<  Well,  after  that  we  need  not  care  when  we  begin  our  harvest.**  Another 
&rmer,  some  time  after,  remarked  to  a  miller,  that  **  Mr. '  ■  was  cutting  his  oats 
quite  gieen,  and  quite  unfit  for  being  reaped.'*  The  miller  asked  him  to  step  into  his 
premises,  and  be  would  show  him  a  parcel  of  new  oats  he  had  just  received.  After 
»»^iBining  them,  the  farmer  admitted  they  were  certainly  as  fine  oats  as  he  had  ever 

•e«n.  "  Well,"  replied  the  miller,  **  these  are  Mr. *s  oats  that  you  and  others  have 

been  ridiculing  him  for  cutting  so  soon/'  The  oats  were  43  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and 
although  threshed  out  of  the  field  yielded  18|  Scotch  pecks  of  oatmeal  to  six  bushels. 
T^  is  at  the  rate  of  216  lbs.  of  oatmeal  to  the  quarter  of  oats. 
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for  binding  and  supermtendeno^  the  whole  espense  will  i»e  10;. 
per  acre,  for  cutting  oato  in  tlus  wity.  In  oUier  dtstocts  it  ii 
ciutomary  to  get  the  crop  reaped  for  so  muchL  per  acre;  lOt.  to 
1Q«.  6if.  per  acre  for  wheats  oats,  and  barley,  is  aboat  the  uaml 
price  given.  In  o&i&t  peats  the  reapers  aiw  either  fained  for  the 
whole  harvest  or  from  day  to  day>  or  week  to  week»  The  writer 
has  never  tried  any  other  than  4be  £r$t  of  these  lo^bodfi,  and 
may  therefore  be  piejadieed  in  its  i^v^x  ;  but  <with  aa  active 
firm-minded  overseer  it  is  as  cheap  as  the  others,  and  much  kas 
troublesome,  as  the  reapei^s  provide  their  own  victnida* 

When  oats  are  reaped  with  the  bo^  they  axe  always  set  up 
in  shocks  of  12  sheaves  each,  two  ehooks  makiag  a  tkrwe.  The 
generid  custom  in  late  districts  is  to  pn4;  two  sheaves,  bntt  to  bstt, 
on  the  top  of  each  shock.  In  early  districts  these  hood^sheaxvs 
are  frequently  dispensed  with  ;  for  although  tbey  keep  ont  raia, 
they  also  keep  out  wind,  and  prevent  the  other  she«ves  iroBi  dry- 
ing*so  quickly  as  they  otherwise  would.  Oats  generally  take  from 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  ^  be  ready  for  -earryiog  to  the  stackr 
yard ;  but  this  varies  greatly  with  the  weather.  They  should 
never  be  carried  so  damp  .as  to  cause  heatiaog,  as  Hm  greatly  in- 
jures the  colour  ^f  the  grain,  and  renders  the  straw  worthless  for 
fiodder.  Corn  stacks  are  always  made  round  in  iSootland,  both 
for  conveniency  and  ventilation.  Oat  stacks  ^ure  generally  made 
to  hold  from  120  to  200  shocks,  according  to  the  sizeof  theiarm; 
and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  pltMe  a  three-legged  vent  inside,  to 
promote  a  freer  circulation  of  air  through  them.  They  are  thatched 
with  wheat  or  barley  straw,  which  is  tied  down  with  ropes  snade 
of  tough  oat  straw.  The  thatching  will  cost  little  more  thaa 
^.  per  quarter ;  and  this  includes  the  maku^of  the  ropes  alao. 
The  cost  of  cultivatiog  an  acre  .of  oats  on  a  light  trap  (whin- 
stone)  soil,  with  which  the  writer  is  personally  acquainted,  to- 
gether with  rent  and  taxes,  in  1848,  is  nearly  as  follows :: — 
Ploughinj^  lea,  one  furrow,  9  to  10  inchiss  faroad  •  .  £0  7  6 
Sowing  broadcast  (one  mao,  2s^  aud  ooe  woman,  8<if.  per  day, 
20  acres)       .  .  .  •  «  .  .        0    0    I4 

Seed,  ^  bushels,  at  2s.  O^f. 0    8    9 

Harrowing  2}  double  strokes  (five  thncs),  six  horses  andiwo 
mea  finish  10  acres .  •         •  •  •  .026 

.  Handweeding,  twice    .  «  •  •  .  «        0    9    9 

Reaping  64  shocks,  12  sheaves,  each  1)<1  ,  •  •        0    8    0 

Binding,  setting  up,  and  superintendence  .  .  .020 

Carrying  and  stacking  10  acres  per  day,  1  bnflder,  1  forker, 
3  carters,  and  3  double-horse  carts;  the  men  at  2s.  6^., 
and  the  horses  2s.  Qd,  each  per  day,  cost  per  acre        .        0    2    9 

Thatching 0    0    6 

Threshing  48  bushels  by  steam         •  .  .  .014 

Marketing        «  «  .  .  ,  «  .089 

Rent  and  taxes  in  1848  .  .  .  .  .        I  10    0 

.JB3  .7  Hi 
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The  pvodiioe  WBf  6  quarters  per  acre,  which,  at  iOs.y  gives  6/. ; 
lias  leaving  a  balance  of  2L  12^.  0^.  for  interest  on  capital  and 
profit  At  the  present  prices  of  oats  {15s.  per  quarter)  the  valne 
»f  prodttoe  wottid  onlj  be  4L  XOs.  per  acre ;  but  as  the  rent  is 
»artlf  paid  in  grain,  the  charge  against  it  on  this  head  will  be 
iboMt  4s.  per  acre  less  for  crop  I849«  Calculating  from  these 
lata,  we  have  as  before  : — 

For  hone  and  hand  labour,  cost  per  acre     .  .  .£18    2} 

Seed,  d|  bushels,  at  U  10)^.         „  .  .  .       0    6    6i 

Bentand  taxes  for  crop  1849  .  .  .  .16    0 

£3    0    9i 

ivbicb^   deducted  from  AL   10«*«  the  value  of  produce^  leaves 
1/.  9s.  2|if.  for  profit  and  interest  on  capital. 

When  oats  In  the  straw  are  purchased  either  on  the  ground  or 
after  being  stacked — as  is  generally  done  by  auction  in  Scotland^— 
the  straw  is  usually  valued  at  3d.  per  stone  of  14Ihs. ;  and  as 
S  bushels  will  yield  from  30  to  35  stones  of  straw^  the  whole 
value  of  the  oat-crop  (straw  and  g>rain)>  supposing  it  to  be  6  quar- 
ters per  acre,  will  be  as  follows : — 

6  quarters  of  oats  at  209.  «  .        £6    0    0 

105  stones  of  straw,  at  ddL  .  .  2    8    9 


Total  .£889 

Eamamical  Uses  of  Oats, — ''  In  England^"  as   Dr.   Johnson 

more  wittily  than  wisely  remarks,  ^'  oats  are  food  for  horses,  and 

in  Scotland  food  for  men ;"  but  this  is  only  true  as  regards  the 

southern  part  of  the  island,  as  oatmeal  is  largely  used  in  the 

nirtbern  counties  of  England.   In  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  (cbeap 

^wbeaten  bread  is  at  present)  still  the  principal  food  of  the 

rural  population^  as  well  as  of  that  portion  of  the  mechanic  class 

^hose  employment  is  not  of  a  sedentary  nature.      In  a  warm 

climate,  oatmeal  is  not  an  a^eeable  nor  healthful  article  of  human 

diet,  as  it  heats  the  blood  and  produces  eruptions  on  the  skin ; 

neither  is  it  a  proper  food   for  persons   engaged  in  sedentary 

ttnployments ;  but  for  all  who  are  exposed  to  plenty  of  outdoor 

exercise  or  labour^  in  a  bracing  atmosphere,  no  species  of  food 

^  be  more  wholesome  or  nutritious.     Professor  Johnston^  of 

pdinbuigh^  has  rescued  this  excellent  article  of  diet  from  much 

unmerited  obloquy,  by  showing  that  the  grsun  from  which  it  is 

k^  is  rich  in  those  proteiu  compounds  .which  constitute  the  ~ 

R^fe-forming  principle  of  the  animal  frame.     In  some  of  the 

fcsiem  counties  of  Scotland  the  unmarried  ploughmen  live  solely 

to  oatmeal  and  milk,  except  in  winter^  when  they  get  potatoes  in 

idition ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  optional  on  the  part  of  the 

iiployer^  and  is  often   discontinued  when  they  become  high 

k2 
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priced.  The  r^^lar  allowance  to  each  man  is  65  stones  of  oat- 
meal per  annum^  or  17^  lbs.  weekly,  with  12  gills  of  new  mift 
daily  ;  and  on  thb  diet,  with  no  other  cooking  than  boiling  wato 
stirred  among  the  meal,  the  plonghmen  are  strong  and  healti^. 
The  writer  does  not  advocate  this  system  of  dieting  ploughmeo; 
and  he  only  adduces  it  in  proof  of  the  nutritious  and  wholesome 
nature  of  oatmeal,  as  food  for  people  engaged  in  outdoor  labour. 
Wheaten  bread  might,  no  doubt,  be  introduced  with  great  advan- 
tage into  the  dietary  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  agricultural  labourer; 
and  if  the  present  low  price  of  wheat  continue,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  its  use  will  soon  become  more  general,  at  least  in  the 
former  country ;  but  before  it  can  be  made  entirely  to  supersede 
that  of  oatmeal,  the  tastes  of  the  people  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  a  Scotch  labourer  never  thinks 
he  can  stand  so  much  fatigue  on  a  wheaten  flour  diet  as  on  one  of 
oatmeal ;  and  so  long  as  he  thinks  so  he  will  retain  his  preference 
for  the  latter. 

The  making  of  oatmeal  forms  a  source  of  considerable  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people  in  Scotland.  The  millers  purchase 
oats  from  the  farmers,  make  them  into  meal,  and  sell  the  produce 
principally  in  villages  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  husks  of 
the  grain  are  used  for  mixing  with  whole  oats,  for  feeding  horses, 
and  with  crushed  grain  or  oilcake  for  cattle.  Large  quantities  of 
husks  —  oatmeal  seeds  they  are  commonly  called — are  also  dis- 
posed of  to  distillers,  who  mix  them  with  their  spent  grains,  and 
sell  the  mixture  for  fattening  cattle  or  sheep.  The  usual  price 
of  oatmeal  seeds  is  from  4td,  to  6cf.  per  four  bushels,  the  weight 
being  about  12  lbs,  per  bushel. 

When  farmers  get  oats  made  into  meal  for  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies and  servants,  the  miller  retains  as  multure  8}  lbs.  (a  Scotch 
peck)  for  every  boll  ( 1 40  lbs.)  of  meal  produced  *  The  proportion 
of  meal,  husk,  and  moisture  of  potato  oats  (41  lbs.  per  bushel)  of 
crop  1849,  grown  by  the  writer,  was  in  100  parts  as  follows:— 
Meal     .  *  .  67-34 

Husk     .  .  .  22-64 

Waste  in  drying  (water)  20*  02 

Total        .        100- 

One  quarter  of  these  oats,  weighing  328  lbs.,  would  thus  yields- 
lbs. 
Meal     .  .  .  188-08 

Husks   .  «  «  74*26 

Water  .  .  .  65-66 


Total        .        328* 


*  Id  those  dittHctt  where  thirlctge  does  oot  exist  or  is  falling  into  disuse,  the  obargp 
for  griuiling  is  generally  commuted  into  money,  Vme  shilling  l^ing  charged,  instead  of 
a  peck  of  meal,  for  erery  six  bushels. 
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The  proportion  of  meal  here  stated  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  for  oats  of  this  weight,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  bet  that  the  crop  ripened  prematurely,  owing  to  the  dry 
nature  of  the  soil,  combined  with  long-continued  drought,  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  summer.  The  quantity  of  oats  employed 
in  obtaining  the  above  results  was  11  quarters,  which  were  dried 
in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  kiln ;  the  principal  object  in  view 
being  to  determine  the  quantity  of  moisture  driven  off  by  heat. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  oats  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  by  far  the  most  wholesome  food  for  horses,  and  conse- 
quently their  consumption  is  very  large  throughout  the  British 
islands  for  this  purpose.  Beans^  linseed,  and  barley,  are  ex- 
cellent auxiliaries;  but  if  we  consult  the  taste  and  health  of  our 
horses,  oats  most  still  continue  to  be  their  principal  food.  In 
those  districts  where  oats  are  extensively  grown,  the  light  or  tail 
com  goes  a  considerable  length  in  feeding  the  horses  upon  a  farm ; 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  expense  of  horses*  food  is  little 
felt,  as  this  inferior  grain  would  fetch  but  a  low  price  if  taken  to 
market 


VI. — Experiment  and  Experience  in  tlie  Growth  of  Wheat,  year 
afier  year,  on  the  same  acre  of  land.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Smith. 

Last  October  I  took  in  hand  a  measured  field  of  four  acres,  in 

order  to  carry  out,  more  extensively,  my  experiment  in  growing 

wheat. 

I  ploughed  the  short  stubble — for  the  field  had  just  been  in 

wheat — an  inch  deeper  than  the  used  staple;  cleaned  and  levelled 

it ;  and  got  in  my  seed  in  channels  made  by  the  presser,  covering 

07er  with  the  crusher. 
The  following  sketch  gives  a  view  of  the  growing  plant ;  the 

spaces  til  each  triple  row  being  one  foot,  and  the  intervals  between 

«di  triple  row,  three  feet. 
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In  this  stage  ofgiowtfa,  mt  tbebegianing-oC  Noiienifber,  iw^ienihe 
triple  TOWS  of  nrhoat  were  distiactl  j  visible,  I  trenclied  the  intervA 
for  the  suoceedinj^  crop>  fannging  up  six  inches  c^  the  mibsetl  ft» 
the  surface,  and  casting  the  fleren  ploughed  inches  of  staple  to  the 
bottoDQ^  In  the  spring  I  well  hoed  and  hand-weeded  the  rows 
of  wheat,  and  stirred  the  intervals  with  a  ene-bovse  scarifier  thfee 
or  four  times^  up  to  the  very  period  of  flowering  in  June. 

Whali  has  bea:i  the  result  ?-^The  field  I  am  describing  is  a 
gravelly  loami,  with  a  varied  saibsoil  of  gravel,  clay,  and  mui.  It 
faa»  been  hard  worked,  for  neasly  a  century  at  leasts  by  teaant 
after  tenant ;  has  never  known  a  bare  fallow  in  the  monofy  of 
man ;  and  my  operations  iollowed  inunediately  after  a  heavy  crop 
of  wheat  sown  broadcast,  I  applied  no  manure;  and,  hamig 
dropped  dingle  grains  about  thuee  inches  apart  iwt»  the  preswd 
cbanoelsy  I  sowed  but  litde  more  than  a  peck  of  seed  to  the  aiere. 
And,  whaA  has  been  the  result  ?-*-Dnring  winter,  and  i^  to 
April,  the  plant  looked  so  thin  and  so  very  far  between,  air  almost 
to  excite  r^ieole.  The  wheat,  however,  began  then  to  mat'  and 
to  tiller.  May  came ;  and  all  through  that  trying  month  it  kept 
its  colour,  without  a  tiag^  of  yellow.  And  now  the  well  tilled 
intervals  have  told  upon  the  grain,  which  has  swollen  to  a  great 
size.  The  compact  ears  are  enormously  heavy  and  large.  Tlie 
reed-^like  straw  has  home  up  against  the  storms.  And  there,,  at 
this  moment,  as  level  and  as  laughing  as  the  slightly  riffled  sea, 
stands  as  fiae  a  crop  of  wheat  as  ever  I  beheld,  promising  from 
the  half  portion  of  each  acre  a  yield  of  from  36  to  40  bushels» 
.  I$xpect  n  similar  cropy  year  a^ier  year^  on  the  same  four  acrea  of 
l^und^  treated  in  the  same  way.  I  do  so^  because  experience  justi<' 
fies  my  expectation,  and,  a&  I  conceive,  adence  confirms  it. 

First,  as  to  experience.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  British  agriculture  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  while  in 
practice  I  differ  wholly  from  Jethro  TuU  in  the  management  of 
wheat,  the  leading  principles  by  which  I  am  guided  are  his.  And 
Jethro  Tull,  whose  veracity  was  never  doubted,  asserts  boldly, 
that  *'  the  more  successive  crops  are  planted  in  wide  intervals,  and 
often  hoed,  the  better  the  ground  does  maintain  them.  The  last 
crop  is  still  the  best,  without  dung  m  changing  the  sort  of  plant.'* 
'*  My  field,  whereon  is  now  the  t3tli  crop  of  wheat,  is  likely  to  be 
very  good;"  the  crop  before  it  having  faces  ''  the  best  that  ever 
grew  on  it."  And,  to  make  the  statement  more  remarkable,  he 
adds  in  a  note,  "  I  am  sorry  that  this  farm,  whereon  only  I  have 
practised  horse-hoeing,  being  situate  upon  a  hilt  that  consists  of 
chalk  on  one  side  and  heath  ground  on  the  other,  has  usually  been 
noted  for  the  poorest  and  shalfewest  soil  in  the  neigfabocirhood." 

My  own  experience,  which  I  will  briefly  relate,  is  this.  Seven 
years  ago  I   broke  up  a  few  acres  of  pasture,  having  breast- 
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phmgfhed  tlie  tarii  and  tak«n  it  eft  Settingr  ^'pvti  a  portion  ol 
this  Imnd  fior  my  jiorp^ee^  I  (ieroCedf  tlie  'fe-st  year  to  oats,  the 
seooad  to  vvlehei^  and  the  tbini  year  to  my  Itrst  crop  of  wheat  oit^ 
the  plan  of  thi«e  feet  kitervals  and  donbie-di^gin^^  I  haive  now 
the  fifth  crop  on  the  same  acre  of  nnmanured  land-,  promising  at 
lewt»  Irem  the  haAf  portion  ^f  the  acre,  the  customary  yield  of 
34  boih^fr;  many  place  it  as  high  as  40."^  The  staple  of  this  lanciP 
wa»aho«t  five  or  six  inches,  with  a  snbeoil  of  yellow  clay,  ereneralty 
vevy  tenadmis,  bat  ha-e  and  there  inchnin^  to  marl  and  sand; 
The  Btratnm  is  oolitic,-— a  formation  of  p^eat  extent,  running 
aaD»  the  coontry  fronr  Melcombe  Regis  neaf4y  to  Whitby. 

Bat  I  look  stilt  more  confidently  for  success  to  the  discoveries 
and  assurances  of  science.  From  science  we  learn  that  the  wheat 
plant  requires  a  sufficiency  of  organic  and  inorganic  food  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  And  here  I  beg  permission  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
periments at  Rothampsted.  A  certain  portion  of  land  has  there 
been  exhausted  for  the  purpose,  and  wheat  has  been  grown  on  it 
in  the  nsnal  mode  of  cultivation,  year  after  year ;  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  per  acre  being  found  to  be  17  bushels.  Now,  it* 
is  the  object  of  agriculture,  says  Mr.  Lawes,  *'  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  beyond  its  natural  yield,  which  can  be  done  by 
various  means.*  He  then  describes  these  means ;  one  of  which 
is,  by  fallowing.  "The  field  may  be  fallowed  ;  that  is,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soil  for  two  years  may  be  concentrated  into  one, — 
the  repeated  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  by  mean$  of 
plenghing,  causing  a  decomposition  of  mineral  matter,  while  the  * 
arnmonui  in  the  rain  unites  with  the  various  acids  in  the  soil/' 

By  the  method  of  tillage  which  I  advocate,  this  condition  is 
fulfilled.  I  have  the  advantage  of  a  fallow  year  after  year,  though 
00  the  same  acre  of  land,  I  have,  year  after  year,  a  growing  crop* 
And  what  has  been  the  result?  I  have  shown  that  I  concentrate 
the  natural  yield  of  two  years  into  one,  and  raise  the  produce* 
from  17  bushels  to  34. 

Without  laying  too  mmch  stress,  however,  upon  the  minute  cal-^ 
cnlations  of  this  interesting  experiment  of  Mr.  Lawes,  I  take  it  as 
far  as  it  goes  in  confirmation  of  my  scheme.  Thus  much  is  cer-* 
tain, — that  the  atmosphere  contains  every  organic  constituent  of 
wheat,  in  the  forms  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  The 
question  is  only  one  of  sufficiency.  Of  carbonic  acid  there  is 
abundance.  And  when  we  look  at  the  ascertained  amount  of 
ammonia  brought  down  on  the  soil  by  rain,  and  add  to  it  the  occa- 
sional supply  from  the  snow,  and  its  unceasing  descent  with  the 
dew,  we  need  not,  I  conceive,  be  alarmed  on  that  score.  Oncer- 
tain  conditions : — Let  the  land  become  crusted  over,  and  its  pores 
closed ;  let  it  be  only  scratched   on    the    surface,  and  remain 

*  Tbe  4  acres  crfkp  hu  now  be*n  threshed  otit  und  has  grren  20^  quarters  of  good 
deM  wbeat,  w«)ght  61  Ihs.  per  bnthef,  tHth  $  torn  of  straw.  ^S.  Smith,  Ang.  37. 
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hardened  below  ;  and  then  the  treasures  of  heaven  will  still,  in- 
deed, fall  on  itslap^  to  be  carried  off  again  bj  the  parching  winds 
and  the  scorching  sun ; — ^but,  open  the  bosom  of  the  eiu-th  for 
their  reception,  and  richness  and  fertility  will  follow^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  look  upon  the  plan  of  intervals  as  ao  im- 
portant. They  are,  indeed,  my  mainstay, — ;the  very  support, 
nay,  the  building  up  of  my  system.  For,  by  the  frosts  of  wint^, 
first  of  all,  then  by  the  dry  winds  and  showers  of  spring,  and  after- 
wards by  frequent  stirring,  they  become  so  pulvenzed  and  porons, 
that  the  oi^anic  elements  of  fertility  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
gain  easy  admittance,  and  are  there  retained ;  a  small  portion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  searching  rootlets  of  the  growing  plant,  the 
larger  supply  for  the  future  crop. 

I  dare  not,  with  certainty,  claim  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  as 
my  helper  in  the  process  of  fertilization,  though  thus  mudi  has 
been  proved : — Under  ordinary  circumstances,  gaseous  nitrogen 
has  shown  but  little  tendency  to  combine  with  other  bodies ; 
but,  on  trial,  nitrogen  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrogen  and  burned 
at  a  jet,  produced  water  and  nitric  acid^  On  another  trial,  pure 
nitrogen  passed  over  a  mixture  of  charqoal  powder  and  carbonate 
of  potass,  produced  potassium  in  quantity.  Future  trials  may 
produce  further  discoveries.  **  And  surely,"  says  Dr.  Fownes,* 
^'  the  chemical  energies  at  work  in  a  living  plant  are,  to  aay  the 
least,  equal  in  power  to  those  which  we  have  under  our  control 
in  the  laboratory.'*  And  certainly,  I  may  add,  where  the  state  of 
the  soil  affords  an  easy  access  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  the  sup- 
position is  not  groundless,  that  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  may 
take  its  part  in  bringing  the  grain  of  wheat  to  perfection. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  inorganic  food  required  by  the  wheat. 
By  a  gradual  exposure  of  the  subsoil  in  the  intervals,  I  provide  a 
constant  supply  of  this.  I  have  little  to  contend  with  here;  the 
question  being  not  so  much  a  question  of  sufficiency  as  of  ex- 
pense. For,  hear  Mr.  Way  upon  this  point.  "  Allowing,"  he 
says,  *'  a  certain  and  considerable  yearly  diminution  of  the  mineral 
elements  of  fertility  in  the  land,  we  have  yet,  so  to  speak,  an 
almost  infinite  supply  of  these  bodies  in  the  soil  itself,  provided 
we  knew  how  we  might  economically  avail  ourselves  of  it.  This — 
the  item  of  expense — ^is,  after  all,  the  turning  point." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  the  expense  of  turning  up  these  trea- 
sures with  the  spade.  Let  us  place  the  cost  of  hand-labour 
against  the  comparatively  ineffectual  process  of  the  plough.  Say 
there  are  three  ploughings  for  wheat,  as  is  the  case  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  soil  like  mine.  That,  at  seven  inches  deep  and  \2s. 
the  acre,  will  be  36^. ;  and  the  time  occupied  will  be  tlu-ee  days.f 

♦  Prize  Essay  "  On  the  Food  of  Planti,"  m  vol.  iv.  of  this  Journal. 

f  Adjoining  my  four-acre  piece  of  wheat  described  at  the  opeQiog  of  the  'fVpKtp 
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''It  will  take  a  good  labourer  SO  days  to  trendi  an  acre,  and  16  to 
dig  it  well/'  sayi  one  high  authority.  ^'  With  proper  instruments 
and  some  experience,  a  labourer  can  dig  an  acre  of  light  land 
18  indies  deep  in  25  days  ;**  thus  speaks  another. 

Now,  at  the  commencement  of  my  labours  in  trenching  my 
intervals,  I  bring  up  only  so  much  of  the  subsoil — say  four,  five, 
or  six  inches,  according  to  its  nature — as  can  be  penetrated  and 
decomposed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  so  prepared  for  use  by  the 
one  vear's  fallow,  increasing  the  quantity  year  after  year  till  the 
stajue  has  become  two  good  spits  deep. 

Taking,  then,  the  avmrage  of  these  calculations,  and  commenc- 
ing with  11  or  12  inches,  inclusive  of  the  ploughing  the  first 
year,  and  allowing  for  obstructions  in  the  variety  of  soils  to  be 
acted  on,  I  will  reckon  that  one  man  will  dig,  and  in  after  years 
by  degrees  will  double  dig,  an  acre  in  30  days. 

Employing,  as  I  do,  six  men  for  my  work,  1  thus  accomplish  a 
whole  acre  in  five  days,  which,  at  2e.  a  day  each  man,  amounts 
to60#. 

Bat  only  the  half  portion  of  the  acre  is  to  be  dug  for  one  year's 
crq);  and  this  reduces  the  time  to  two  days  and  a  half,  and  the 
expense  to  30#. 

Say,  however,  that  the  charge  I  have  made  on  ploughing 
is  too  high;  that  the  second  time  of  ploughing  should  be  10«., 
and  the  third  8^. ;  and  even  then,  in  point  of  economy,  the  plough- 
ing and  the  trenching  will  be  just  on  a  par  I 

But  then  the  stones  t  The  author  of '  A  short  Inquiry  into  the 
History  of  Agriculture  *  wiU,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  take  his 
words  and  apply  them  to  the  spade.  "  Let  me  see  this  instrument 
in  use  where  there  are  no  stones — and  there  are  plenty  of  broad 
acres  in  England  of  this  class — and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
gets  upon  odiers.  If  it  cost  SI.  an  acre,  it  must  be  done,  and 
^ould  in  such  a  case  well  pay  to  do  it." 

There  is  the  possible  question  still  to  be  answered,  ''Where 
^  the  hands  to  come  frcMn  ?"  With  reference  to  this,  let  me  take 
a  single  parish  as  the  average  of  many.  I  find,  then,  that  in  my 
Pvish  ot  2000  acres  there  are  this  year  somewhat  above  200  acres 
^  wheat ;  and  that,  without  including  the  necessary  attendants 
^or  other  purposes  on  the  several  farms,  we  have  50  able- 
^ied  labourers  on  the  spot 

I  will  here  state  that,  for  the  better  success  of  my  plan,  I  sow 
""^y  wheat  as  early  as  possible  in  September.*     I  do  this  that  it 

^  i«a  field  of  wheat  which  had  four  plonghings  after  heant — ^bad  Dearly  10  toD8^ 
P^VMnore  from  batata  fed  od  oil-cake — had  3  bushels  of  seed,  and  will  now  yield,  it 
^  *i|ipQi«d,  a  quarter  Uu  to  the  acre  tkoM  mime.    It  ia  land  of  preciaely  the  lame 
^«jlity  with  mine. 

^it  it  the  rule.  My  proceia  with  the  present  crop  was  an  excaption,  forced  on 
*•  ay  aircamstancea. 
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say  tiBer  Mij  bcfocr  wkiler^  aMd  so  npen  0^011)3^  ad  iMrrest.  Be- 
fore tbe  end  of  the  month  the  iMet  gveeb  hmw  see  ^stuidij 
nkible^  and  I  at  once  fet  to  work  m  ^e  intervals. 

Now,  if  it  tak(r  one  man  80  days  to  tfencib  an  acre^  k  mil  take 
50  men  a  mantli  and  Sour  da^  to  trench  50-  aeres  ;  aad  f&vr 
months,  and  a  half  to  trench  200; 

But,  only  the  hall  portion  of  tl^ese  several  aeren  is  to  be  ^hatg; 
and  this  will  reduce  the  extmt  to  100  acres  ;  and  tb^  time  it  will 
occupy,  to  two  months  and  ei^dajrs.  So  that,  ^b^zmnin^,  as  {  ^> 
the  last  week  in  September,  I  eomptetO'my  labowrs  the  irst  week 
in  Decraa[ber>  toMh  nearly  ^ve  mar^  in  hc^  firikeeciinjcMesof 
Jrost,  mowy  and  sickness,  before  I  am  shwl  oat  by  the  growing-  crofK 

Having  shown  the  results  of  the  system  of  growing  wheat  wbieh 
I  f(^low  myself,  and  presume  to  recommend  to  others,  and  haprhag 
stated  my  reasons  for  entertaimng  hopes  of  fetnre  success  to  an 
equal  extenty  I  will  conclude  with  my  balance-sheet  of  expendi- 
ture and  income,  it  may  be  open  to  objection ;  but  I  wouid 
point  to  the  wide  margin  of  profits  which  will  still  remain  after 
aL\  dedoetioDS,  where  the  experience  o^  others  ^oes  not  ^^Hy  with 
my  own.  In  fixii^  the  value  of  the  straw  at  21  a  tern,*  I  speak, 
not  merely  of  the  price  under  which  I  am  unable  lo  purchase  it 
myself,  but  of  its  intrinsic  worth  as  fodder,  litter,  and  manure.  No 
one  who  has  had  his  winter  beans,  as  I  havt  them,  m  sin^  rows 
five  feet  apart,  and  seen  them,  as  I  do,  covered  with  large  pods 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  meet ;  and  his  swedes,  wnrzel,  and  pota- 
toes, at  the  same  distance  apart^  doing  the  same^  will  dispute  my 
valuation  of  good  wheat  straw  converted  into  rich  forcing  manure. 

One  double^ig^n^  in  autumA  .  •  .i^.  1  10  O 
Three  stirring?  m  the  intervals  with  scarifier  0  3  0 
One  ditto  with  scarifier  and  harrow  imple- 
ment, before  sowing  .  .  .  .010 
Two  pecka  of  seed  (5».  the  bushel)  .  .026 
Pressing  and  drilling         ,         .  '      «         .       0    10 

Rough-rolling 0    0    6 

Four  hoeings  between  ro«i  of  wheat  «       O   2    O 

Bird-keeping  ,  •  •  •  .  •  .020 
All  the  operations  from  reapisg  to  marketing  12  0 
Rates,  taxes,  and  interest .         .        .         .        0  10    0 

Total  aoNunt  of  ovtiay   ^       3  14    0 

Four  quarters  and  2  bushels  of  wheat  .  8  10  0 
One  ton  12  cwt  ^^stcaw,  alb  27.  a  toa        ^       3    4    0 

11  14    0 
Deduct  outlay       .        ..       3  14    0 


T^tal  anoant  of  prvtlt    .800 

ider  that  ■am.    And  «i 
U 
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*  1  gire  40«.  a.  tan  iior  it,  and  eaaaot  get  it  under  that  ■am.    And  ««icb  if  ikt 
statemeut  of  other  purcbaien  wbom  I  have  consulted. 
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It  win  thus  be  seen  that,  on  thts  plan,  with  wheat  at  40^.,  the  net 
profits  to^  the  proprietor  are  8/.  an  acre;  to  the  renting  farmer,  of 
coarse,  according  to  his  rent.  And  it  is  a  plan,  I  &tm\y  believe, 
more  especiaTlj  appKorible  to  thousands  arid  thousands  of  the 
broad  acres  spread  or^r  England,  of  hitherto  impmcticable  and 
unrexamei  atiiig  claj. 


One  wwri  to  those  who  ha:7e  entered  <m  the  plaoy  or  who  pur^ 
pose  doing  so.  I  would  guard  them  against  t^  expectation  6t 
Feeofing  the  benefit  of  the  sdieme  without  an  aeeurote  fulfilment 
of  its  conditioiiB.  It  maj  be  that  the  directions  hitherto  have  not 
beaa  precise  enough  to  be  an  uamiytakeable  guide  to  their  pitv- 
oecdings.  A  dew  set  of  iastructions  will  therefore  be  drawn"  up 
for  insestion  is  the  forthetnnxng  edition  of  the  '"  Word  in  Seaseo ; 
or.  Hew  the  Com-^grower  may  yet  grow  ricb." 

S.  Sktth. 

Viearage,  Luis  Weedon,  TomeeHerj 
Jvli^  28,  1851. 


Vn. — Some  Account^  the  Formation  of  HilUside  Catch-Meadows 
on  Exmoor,     From  Robert  Smith,  late  of  Burlej. 

To  Mr.  PMMy. 

Dear  Sie, — ^Agreeable  with  your  wish  I  forward  you  an  outline 
of  die  past  and  future  plans  laid  down  for  the  management  of  ray 
recently-formed  '*  Catch^Meadows  *'  upon  our  Exmoor  hill  sides, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Acland^  in  his  Report  on  the  farming  of 
Somerset. 

Catch-Meadows  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  branch  of  gene- 
ral irrigation,  and,  from  their  easy  and  cheap  formation,  their  ex- 
tension is  now  creating  a  lively  interest ;  still  our  attacfameBt  to 
early  habits  and  local  practices  is  very  great,  and  can  alone  be 
rcmmcd  by  actual  experience,  or  repeated  statements  of  better 
results. 

In  changing  my  residence  from  the  East  to  the  West  of  Eng-* 
land,  my  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  agricultural  prac- 
tices of  the  neighbourhood,  which  I  found  so  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  my  native  county  (Lincolnshire),  \\aX  it  became  a  serious 
question,  which  were  the  better ;  but  on  mature  reflection  I  found 
that  it  was  climate  alone  vrfaich  dictated  these  opposite  methods: 
tkuai,  while  our  dry  districts  had  their  foundation  in  the  growth  of 
com,  the  humid  districts  of  the  West  had  their  merit  in  the  pro- 
doction  of  roots  and  grass,  and  consequently  of  stock.  Nothing 
oofuld  exceed  my  admiration  of  the  **  water-meadows  *'  in  eariy 
spring,  a  period  (in  the  East)  when  I  had  been  wont  to  value  a ' 
blade  of  green  grass  as  a  rare  production;     To  see  the  Exmoor' 
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ewes  with  their  early  lamhs  (in  January)  feeding  upon  the  ver- 
dant meadow^  to  me  was  a  miracle ; — ^first,  the  early  period  of 
lambing,  and,  secondly,  the  green  meadow  at  such  an  inclement 
season.  But  if  we  turn  to  nature  as  our  guide>  we  find  the  green 
grasses  ever  springing  at  the  water's  edge,  and  yet  doubly  verdant 
at  the  springs,  even  to  the  very  summit  of  our  forest  hills,  at  an 
elevation  of  1000  feet ;  thus  these  practices  of  agricultural  art  are 
dictated  to  us,  and  are  alone  waiting  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
man  to  cultivate  and  extend  them. 

In  my  early  inquiries  as  to  the  profitable  formation  of  *'  Catch- 
Meadows  "  on  Exmoor,  I  found  much  importance  attadi  to  the 
quality  of  water  for  irrigationg  but  accompanied  with  a  doubt  as  to 
its  varied  pn^erties  (mineral  or  otherwise),  the  general  remark 
being  that  '^  warm  springs  *'  were  found  best  for  irrigation.  The 
undertaking  was  therefore  deferred  by  me  for  a  time,  with  a  view 
to  some  experiments  being  tried,  as  it  appeared  certain  that  it  was 
next  to  useless  my  making  even  an  attempt  with  the  then  existing 
waters,  in  their  impure  and  boggy  state.  In  the  interim  all 
drains,  fences,  &c.,  were  laid  out  with  a  view  to  subsequent 
irrigation,  and  notes  taken  of  passing  results. 

These  experiments  went  to  show,  that  the  waters  flowing  from 
the  wet  peaty  hill  tops,  and  joined  (or  not)  in  their  course  by  the 
waters  from  the  uncultivated  valleys,  were  dangerous  agents,  and 
from  the  extent  of  their  course  appeared  formidable  enemies; 
while  in  every  case  where  proper  drainage  had  been  practised, 
the  water  flowed  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state,  and  at  the  stream's 
side  were  to  be  seen  green  and  improving  grasses.  This  deter- 
mined me  to  take  steps  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  these 
waters  upon  the  forest  hillside  grasses  by  means  of  catch-gutters, 
with  a  view  to  eradicate  the  moss,  and  improve  them  without 
going  through  the  usual  process  of  cultivation,  viz.,  paring,  burn- 
ing, ploughing,  liming,  &c.,  which  operations,  too,  in  some  cases 
would  be  difficult  to  perform  from  the  declivity  of  the  hill  side. 

Again,  upon  a  large  uncultivated  hill  farm,  that  had  never  been 
broken  up  from  its  original  or  native  state,  and  waiting  for  cul- 
tivation, it  appeared  doubly  important  that  the  best  "  table  land  *' 
should  be  ploughed  first,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  improve  the 
hill  sides  by  water  and  the  washings  of  manure  and  soil,  that 
would  pass  off  during  the  rainy  season  from  these  upper  arable 
lands.  Before  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  the  meadows,  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  scheme  was  effected,  the  levels  taken, 
and  all  local  difiiculties  considered.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject 
occupied  my  mind  for  some  few  months  previously ;  thus  many 
intricate  points  were  overcome,  and  new  designs  suggested  them- 
selves. The  laying  out  of  a  water-meadow  is  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, when  compared  with  some  general  points,  such  as  the 
certain  supply  of  water,  its  quality,  the  facilities  of  improving  it  by 
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artificial  ag^eiiU,  its  uses  in  an  onward  course^  tlie  arrangement  of 
sites  for  cattle-sheds^  sheep-yards^  water-carriage^  fences,  &c. 
If  it  be  desirable  that  the  work  should  be  extensive  and  the  out- 
lay gradual^  the  work  may  be  extended  over  a  breadth  of  time,  by 
the  general  plan  being  agreed  upon,  and  oach  succeeding  opera* 
tion  steadily  and  progressively  directed  to  form  its  part  of  the  in- 
tended whole — thus  completed  as  the  meadows  improve.  This  is 
precisely  my  own  case  and  intention^  as  a  tenaqt.  If  the  work  is 
executed  by  the  landlord,  or  wished  to  be  finished  at  a  given  time^ 
the  better  plan  is  to  contract  with  a  suitable  party  for  its  certain 
and  effectual  completion.  The  first  outlay  is  the  main  expense^ 
and  is  fairly  classed  under  the  head  of  a  permanent  improvement! 
the  annual  expenses  to  maintain  their  efficiency  being  small  in 
comparison  with  the  result. 

Catch-meadows  (on  our  hill  sides  especially)  have  certainly  the 
advantage  of  cheapness  in  their  favour,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
water  will  do  much  more  work.  The  hill  side  being  already  formed 
by  nature  to  our  hands,  the  "  spirit  level "  beautifully  traces  the 
varied  slopes,  and  marks  the  onward  course  for  the  '*  gutterer,  or 
waterman,"  who  should  be  a  man  of  some  taste  in  the  art  of  level* 
ling,  as  the  marking  out  the  intermediate  spaces  upon  irregular 
ground  is  found  to  be  a  nice  point,  that  the  water  may  flow  in  an 
even  stream  over  the  sides  of  the  gutters. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ''  main  water-carriages  "  depends  solely 
upon  the  formation  of  the  land  and  supply  of  water;  for  instance, 
as  I  have  a  small  brook  passing  through  the  farm  (which  has  a 
good  descent),  these  carriages  take  their  lead  from  the  stream  in 
cine  succession,  whereby  the  required  supply  of  water  is  kept  up, 
and  are  so  arranged  that,  in  crossing  the  valleys  or  otherwise,  they 
pats  below  the  hill-side  springs,  that  these  may  be  "tapped  "  and 
drained  into  them ;  this  is  a  good  and  cheap  process. 

These  "  main  carriages"  are  formed  3  feet  wide  and  6  inches 
deep  on  the  lower  side,  the  upper  side  ranging  according  to  the 
dope  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  distance  of  2  chains  apart,  with  a  fall  of 
2  inches  upon  a  chain  of  22  yards,  or  1  in  396.  This  is  rather  a 
npid  fall  for  general  floating,  but  it  is  found  desirable  to  ad<^t 
it,  to  clear  out  the  caiA^ages,  after  and  during  the  time  they  are 
i>*ed  for  washing  out  soil,  &c.,  to  the  meadows.  Between  these 
a  smaller  carriage  is  cut,  18  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  at  a 
distance  of  3-fifths  from  the  upper  carriage  and  2-fifths  from  the 
lower  one.  These  gutters  again  collect  the  water  into  a  sheets  * 
that  it  may  be  more  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  surface  then 
under  hand ;  but  for  this  the  water  gets  into  little  streams,  espe-* 
cially  where  the  land  has  never  been  ploughed  or  levelled.  I'his 
^  be  further  remedied  by  removing  the  surplus  sods  from  the 
carriages  to  the  larger  holes,  the  removal  of  any  banks  that  may 
^^ccor,  and  by  the  sediment  from  the  watering  and  soiling  as  the 
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ymik  proceeds.     This  is  followed  by  r^e»ted  jrolUng^  wkiletlM 
meadows  are  moderately  wet.  .  ,       ' 

The  majority  of-  these  water'^carria^es  beiqg  laid  out  upoa  the 
forest  hill  side,  and  the  land  taken  in  hand  as  nature  focmed  it,  I 
find  'the  better  plan  ^to  eradicate  the  moss  and  eaconrage  the 
grasses)  is  to  let  the  water  flow  over  it  freely  for  five  or  six  dajs 
in  sttcoession,  a  09ntinued  rush  of  water  being  certain  to  effect  the 
desired  change,  while  a  thin  flow  of  water  has  but  little  effect,  and 
the  process  of  improvement  ir  retaifded.     The  watering  is  re^ 
peated  at  intervals  of  a  month  (more  tor  less),  <ar  according  4o  the 
supply  of  water ;  but  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the  water  to  rcunaitt 
too  long  ^ipon  the  same  place,  as  by  neglect  of  this  lund,>coa]%e  and 
inferior  aquatic  grasses  will  spring  up,  such  as  ^e  produced  near 
springs  that  have  remained  undrained.  In  the  second  season,  when 
a  certain  amount  of  improvement  has  taken  place,  die  water  may 
be  more  thinly  spread,  and  for  shorter  periods;  but  local  cupcum- 
staiaces  can  alone  didtate  the  working  of  these  details. 

Upon  steep  hill  sides  that  are  stony,  it  is  best  to  make  die  car- 
riages rather  wider  and  shallower,  as  4he  water  wastes  in  passing 
the  stony  ground  when  removed  too  deep ;  in  this  case  the  lower 
side  will  require  strengthening,  which  may  be  done  by  removing 
the  surplus  soil  from  the  little  cuttings  that  may  occur,  and  which 
are  possibly  close  at  hand.  The  washing  of  soil  down  these  car- 
riages is  found  to  stO}>  their  porous  bottoms.  In  &vourable  situa- 
tions the  carriers  may  be  cut  with  a  common  ploi^gh  to  the  required 
width  and  depth,  by  which  means  they  are  more  easUy  and  cheaply 
deared  of  the  soil,  and  afterwards  trimmed  and  levelled  to  the 
required  form.  By  the  circuitous  route  of  a  water-carrier  in  a 
hilly  country,  passing  as  it  does  from  bill  to  hill  around  and  across 
the  valleyi^  a  spl^idid  opportunity  is  afforded  for  reconveying  any 
quantity  of  the  accumulated  soil  in  ^'  the  valley "  to  the  poor  and 
neglected  '^  hillniide,'*  which  has  been  robbed  for  ages  of  this 
deposit  %  the  eontinued  and  ungoverned  washings  of  the  rainy 
seasons.  In  valleys,  when  drained,  the  soil  quickly  -decomposes 
and  dries,  forming  a  rich  ''  black  mould/'  which  is  dug  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  ouriage^  and  when  chopped  rather  small  is 
thrown  into  it ;  then  if  a  rapid  fall  can  be  §Mren  to  the  water  for  a 
short  distance,  it  will  reduce  itself  so  small  as  to  mix  with  the 
stream.  The  <'  waterman  "  is  in  attendance  at  the  meadow,  that 
the  soil  may  be  properly  distributed*  and  to  change  the  rnsh  of 
soil  and  water  further  on,  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  same  plan 
may  be  adopted  on  the  "  flat  meadows,"  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
heavier  soil  being  used  when  it  can  be  had,  as  these  bottoms  are 
chiefly  composed  of  black  or  other  friable  soil. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  will  depend  much  upon  local 
circumstances,  choosing  at  all  times  the  period  of  high  waters 
(after  rains)  for  washing  down  the  soil,  especially  when  placed  at 
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adiftatfee,  of  la-diffieiilt  siivatioBf^  for'  0wiUin|;  awajr.  The  tail 
femoved  by  the  ouUing  of  open  water-oottrsea  tkrcMigh  the  valley 
m&y  -be  waabed  awaj  to  ihe  dry  bill--aide  meadowa  hj  this  plan^ 
witfaiMU  ever  bomg  thrown  <mt  upon  the  banka,  aa  alao  ihe  after 
dopioga  o£  tbeir  aides  io  the  reqmred  batler ;  thia  is  both  a  cheap 
and  useful  practice.  In  eyerj  case  i^bere  the  aar&ce-water  fitim 
theoactdtivaled  bill  lands  has  to  form  a  part  of  Uie  waters,  ioJfieep 
up  an  erea  and  geileral  supply  it  ia  found  abaalutely  necessary 
to  inprove  them  in  some  -way  or  other»  The  kaiger  distance 
peatj  water  haa  40  run  the  better  it  becomes  for  irrigation,  as  a 
aedimesi  ia  deposited  in  its  onward  courae ;  hence  the  waiter  gra** 
du^  purifies  and  improves.  To  efiEsct  a  proper  change  ia 
these  waters,  aurangeuaenta  should  be  made  along  the  main 
carriages  (which  take  their  rise  from  the  brook-course  at  the 
foot  of  the  uncultivated  hill,  and  wend  their  way  through  the 
respective  meadows)  to  form  sheds  for  young  cattle  upon  them, 
that  the  dung  and  urine  may  daily  mix  with  the  passing  stream. 
These  sheds  are  placed  at  the  higher  end  of  the  m^ulows,  a 
abort  distance  above  the  water-K^rriage;  just  leaving  sufBcienl 
ipaea  between  for  the  passings  of  ihe  catile.  Upon  the  main 
water-HXHiBse,  and  opposite  the  sheds,  a  small  pond  is  fonned  for 
the  leospiion  4)f  themainuire  when  tlux>wn  from  the  .cattle-shed:; 
t)ie  water  fua  its  ronie  thus  pasaea  thcemgh  the  pond,  and  by 
miziDg  with  the  manure  and  sewecage  from  tJie  'shed,  beoome» 
changed  for  the  better,  and  the  effect  is  certain  and  cheap. 

After  the  season  ioc  waterk^  has  passed  away,  a«d  the  stveam 
has  been  tsurned  off  to  its  original  or  «ew  courseJbrmed  to  ooiivey 
it  to  ihe  brook^— the  cattle  removed  to  other  fields-^the  meadow 
aovB  with  a  few  grass-seeds  (if  necessary)— eSeetually  deaaed, 
hroshed,  voUed,  and  laid  up  ibr  hay,  to  be  again  supplied  and 
uiedat  the  sheds  for  reproductioo,  the  pond  or  dung-pit  is  .cleaned 
oat  and  thrown  into  a  he^  to  decompose,  npon  which  a  covering 
of  peat  earth  may  be  thrown,  and  the  whole  heap  turned  and 
mixed  abont  twice  duidng  the  summer  months.  Wliuen  the  seasoa 
ibr  itxigation  again  arrives,  'the  compost  in  its  decayed  state  ts 
^wn  into  the  passing  water»  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  meadow 
^^ritfaoat  the  aid  of  horse  and  cart,  and  the  compost  thrown  down  to 
the  water  instead  of  up  to  the  cart  The  pond  or  pit  may  he  used 
donag  the  summer  for  collecting  soil  (sediment)  from  the  passing 
water  (after  it  has  been  emptied),  -and  let  off  io  the  bottom  as 
Qpportoaaties  offer.  It  ia  further  desirable  to  fonn  oompostrheapii 
wing  the  summer  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  plan  conveyance 
by  iccaBuilated  aurface  -or  flood-^water,  where  spring  or  brook 
utercamiot  be  had;  ihe  xesult  of  this  plan  will  entirely  depend 
ifou  tiie  active  operatiebs  of  ihe  ''  watesman  *'  And  hi^  /men  at 
soeh  a  passiaag  periods 

The  tpraetioe  U  brinpmga  stceasn  of  ^aler  la.aad  ithreagb  Ahe 
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farmyard  is  a  good  one,  whereby  the  *' water-wheel '*  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  farm  is  amply  supplied — ^the  waste  water  passed 
through  die  yards  and  under  every  ofiBce,  to  collect  and  wash  out 
the  sewerage  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  then  pass  it  away  to 
a  pond  at  the  outside  of  the  buildings^  from  which  the  adjacent 
meadows  are  watered.  Many  parties  condemn  this  process  of 
collecting  and  using  the  liquid  manure,  and  consider  the  plan  of 
a  tank,  &c.^  for  the  use  of  the  arable  land  to  be  preferable. 

The  tank  system  is  good  for  arable  districts^  where  the  aboie 
plan  cannot  be  carried  out ;  but  in  my  case  I  mudi  prefer  the 
former  plan^  embracing^  as  it  does>  simplicity  and  cheapness ;  and 
as  the  water  filters  when  passing  over  the  meadow,  nothing  is 
lost,  but  all  is  deposited  where  required,  and  thus  produces  early 
and  abundant  grass  for  pasturage  for  soiling  in  the  sheds  or 
for  hay. 

The  water  which  has  passed  through  my  yard  upon  the  abore 
plan,  has  been  used  upon  a  selected  portion  of  hill-side  land  (as 
an  experiment),  which  in  its  natural  state  was  partially  corered 
with  rough  grass  and  heather,  while  on  some  parts  not  a  plant  of 
any  kind  was  ever  seen  to  grow,  as  may  be  seen  by  reserved  spots 
above  the  present  water  carriages ;  while  that  below,  upon  which 
the  water  has  been  used,  is  now  covered  with  green  and  daily 
improving  grasses,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  white  or  Dutch  clover; 
and,  singular  to  state,  not  a  single  seed  has  ever  been  sown  upon 
the  land. 

Again,  by  means  of  the  stream  passing  through  the  yards,  any 
portion  of  the  farmyard  dung  may  be  thrown  into  it  and  washed 
at  leisure  to  the  different  meadows  below,  and  at  periods  when 
possibly  horse  labour  might  be  invaluable  for  other  operations  on 
the  farm.  Arable  farmers  may  object  to  this  process ;  but  let 
them  weigh  well  the  advantage  in  my  case,  against  the  laborious 
movements  of  the  tank  and  liquid  manure-cart  in  their  own. 
Should  the  extent  of  land  suitable  to  the  formation  of  meadows 
exceed  the  supply  of  water  upon  a  farm,  and  only  one  turn  of 
watering  be  afforded  during  the  season,  much  may  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  ponds  placed  at  convenient  spots — ^for  instance,  where 
small  streams  or  water-carriages  meet.  Even  a  moderate  supply 
of  water  upon  this  plan  will  water  from  8  to  10  acres  of  land. 
In  fact,  ^'  ponds "  are  invaluable  upon  any  farm,  as  a  constant 
fermentation  goes  on  when  water  accumulates,  by  which  the  water 
is  turned  green,  and  thus  is  charged  with  ingredients  forming  (as 
they  do)  a  sediment  (mud)  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom,  for 
after  use ;  in  addition  to  this  the  water  is  found  much  improved 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  During  certain  periods  of  the 
summer  season  these  ponds  may  be  made  exceedingly  useful  by 
collecting  during  the  day  a  quantity  of  water,  which  may  be  let  M 
at  night ;  for  instance,  when  the  hay  is  removed  from  a  meadow. 
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one  tarn  or  night's  watering  may  be  given  it^  or  the  land  in  other 
situations  damped  for  a  time  to  produce  extra  feed,  during  the 
dry  periods  of  summer. 

When  the  pond  is  put  in  use,  care  should  be  taken  to  stir  up 
the  mud  at  the  bottom,  until  gradually  and  entirely  drawn  off,  by 
means  of  a  plug  and  socket  placed  at  the  lower  point  of  the  pond 
and  adjoining  the  carriage  for  emptying.     The  self-acting  pond  is 
let  off  by  means  of  a  plug  and  bucket :  thus,  so  soon  as  the  water 
rises  in  the  pond  above  a  certain  level,  the  bucket  fills,  and  by  its 
weight  of  water  lifts  the  plug  at  the  other  end  of  a  lever,  hence 
the  water  flows  out  at  the  plug-hole  until  the  water  in  the  bucket 
ceases  to  run,  through  a  small  quill-bole,  it  then  becomes  closed 
— but  for  a  time.     This  is  an  excellent  plan  in  showery  weather, 
and  saves  much  attention  of  the  ''waterman.'*     This  pond  is 
also  well  cleaned  by  *'  stirring "  at  periods  when  the  water  is  in 
use  upon  the  more  inferior  parts  of  the  meadow.     It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  include  a  portion  of  dry  land  in  each  meadow  (above 
the  water-carriages) ;  the  cattle  and  sheep  will  adjourn  to  those 
spots  for  lair,  and  apparently  much  to  their  comfort.     Turnips 
may  also  be  thrown  upon  these  dry  lands  as  occarion  may  require, 
and  they  are  thus  equally  well  manured  with  the  rest  of  the 
meadow. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  a  water-meadow  I  find  to  be  from 
5  to  6  acres — the  watering,  mowing,  or  changing  of  stock  being 
performed  with  greater  facility  and  the  hill  side  better  sheltered  ; 
observing  to  have  the  longest  fences  (if  possible)  running  north 
and  souths  that  the  greatest  amount  of  shelter  may  be  afforded 
^[ainst  the  prevailing  south-west  or  western  gales.  We  com- 
mence watering  with  the  first  autumnal  rains,  as  they  wash  down 
the  accumulated  animal  and  other  deposits  of  the  summer,  which 
together  affinrd  immense  results;  if  allowed  to  pass  away  neglected 
the  cream  of  the  season  is  gone  for  ever.  Certain  meadows  arc 
well  eaten  up  by  this  period,  to  receive  the  early  waters,  after 
which  they  are  left  for  a  time  to  afford  new  and  healthy  pastures 
for  the  latter  months^  and  the  water  laid  on  to  other  meadows 
which  have  been  prepared  to  receive  them  in  due  succession — 
hence  it  is  that  a  number  of  meadows  are  found  most  desirable. 
The  most  valuable  aid  of  the  ''watered  meadow"  is,  in  the  early 
spring  months,  a  period  of  scarcity  for  the  ewes  and  lambs. 
Shelter  by  plantations  is  a  great  help  to  the  meadow,  warmth 
being  the  leading  feature  for  the  production  of  early  grass.  This 
tdfantage  is  foreign  to  my  farm,  the  watered  lands  being  laid  out 
upon  the  naked  and  uncultivated  hill  side ;  but  steps  are  being 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  required  end.  This  brings  me  to 
the  importance  of  having  all  new  fences  (where  practicable)  laid 
out  by  the  '*  spirit-level ;"  that,  while  some  may  be  formed  to  collect 
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the  sur&oe  water  firom  the  upper  lands  to  a  certain  point,  mott 
eligible  for  a  pond,  others  xnaj  be  arraiaged  to  co»rey  the  water 
from  the  pond  to  the  nearest  meadows.  By  this  pbn  the  **  water- 
carriages"  are  made  when  the  ^'sodfence"  is  erected^  oaost- 
queotly  indoded  in  its  cost — a  saying  of  at  least  a  shilling  per 
chain^-the  carriage  formed  in  an  otharwise  useless  dike,  and  the 
land  saved  on  which  the  carriage  would  otherwise  have  been  cut. 
In  laying  out  these  ''water-carriage  fences"  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  little  irregularities  in  the  line  of  levels  are  properly 
adjusted,  that  no  extreme  cuttings  or  bends  be  made  in  the  fence, 
but  that  each  small  cutting  may  prodfoce  sufficient  soil  for  making 
good  the  small  slopes  where  they  may  occur  from  the  straightening 
of  the  line  of  fence.  This  practice  is  desirable  in  a  hilly  country, 
as  immense  falls  of  rain  take  place  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  must  be  quickly  carried  off  by  natural  or  artificial  means; 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  loss  of  a  hill  farmer,  if  the  fine  particks 
of  soil,  manure,  lime,  or  ash^  be  washed  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
by  collecting  currents-^never,  alas !  to  be  regained ;  while  no  plea- 
sure is  so  greal  as  to  wilineas  a  collection  of  these  agenla  (on  their 
way)  in  a  pond  or  reservoir,,  with  every  facility  to  remove  them  at 
will  when  and  where  we  likft 

Water-carriage  fences  are  now  (where  practicable)  universallj 
adopted  upon  this  property,  especially  in  the  divisions  of  the  table 
and  hili-side  laBds>  the  uf^er  table-lands  being  set  out  for  the 
arable  farm,  and  the  hill-side  for  '*  catch-meadows."  These 
levels  are  laid  out  under  the  joint  direction  of  myself  (on  the  part 
of  the  landlord)  and  the  tenant ;  the  tenant  erecting  the  fences 
and  repaid  at  the  succeeding  rent-day.  An  experienced  person 
versed  in  Uie  art  of  levelling,  is  kept  to  take  all  the  necessary 
levels  for  the  tenants^  in  the  formation  of  these  fences  and  subse- 
quent water-carriagesy  free  of  charge;  and  a  liberal  '^ tenant 
right  *'  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  lease  for  all  unexhausted  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  carrying  them  out.  The 
facility  and  encouragement  thus  afforded  by  the  landlord  is  duly 
appreciated,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  consequent  effect 
New  meadows  are  being  laid  out  upon  nearly  every  farm,  the 
desire  being  to  unite  the  uses  of  the  water-wheel  with  that  of  the 
meadow  below  the  yards,  which  is  universally  arranged  to  receive 
the  sewerage  and  wat^  after  it  has  passed  the  wheel. 

The  valleys  upon  my  farm  are  narrow,  and  contain  many 
springs  at  the  side  and  fool  of  the  several  hills,  which  from  their 
long  and  unmolested  course  had  formed  dangerous  bogs.  These 
springs  have  been  drained  by  a  cheap  process,  and  the  water  put 
into  immediate  use  for  irrigating  the  lands  below.  The  plan 
adopted  is  by  taking  the  levels,  for  the  water-carriages,  from  a 
point  at  which  a  lev^  may  be  driven  up  to  t^e  spring  at  a  proper 
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depth  to  effectuallj  canry  off  its  water  into  the  water-camage 
belaw,  and  it  thus  mixes  with  the  passing  water^  and  at  onee  takes 
its  part  in  redeeming  the  grasses  of  its  late  and  nearest  neighbonr- 
ing  bog  below^  whidb.  had  been  tapped  upon  the  same  plan^  and 
is  passing  iu  water  in  an  onward  direction  for  similar  improre- 
ment  Care  should  be  taken  to  tap  these  springs  deep  enough^ 
as  they  are  mueh  increased  by  irrigating  the  upper  hill  side, 
e«peciaUy  upcm  porous  soils. 

In  draining  a  valley  near  my  bouse  which  had  formed  itself 
into  a  regular  swamp,  it  was  found  necesairy  to  out  an  open 
water-ooorse  up  the  middle  (from  aad  to  end),  obaerviag  to  cut 
through  the  accumulated  peat-earth,  and  at  least  ficom  6  to 
8  inches  into  the  rock  or  rubble  below.  By  this  means  the 
emptying  of  the  old  underground  drains  is  ensured^  wUch  had 
washed  their  way  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  by  occasional  stop- 
pagesy  quaking  bogs  aj^peared,  daa^feroas  to  pass.  The  open 
course  completed,  and  the  sprii^  cut  into  it,  the  work  was  left 
lor  a  time  to  see  the  effect;  after  a  time  one  or  two  upright 
sfurings  were  found  to  remain,  which  were  tapped  and  earrieid  into 
the  open  course.  These  drains  were  filled  with  stones.ia  the  usmd 
way.  The  valley  is  now  dry  and  cultivated.  The  peaty  aides  ef 
the  open  water-courses  are  being  sloped  and  thiown  into  the 
stream,  and  washed  to  the  dry  hill-side  meadows  by  its  own 
water.  The  better  plan  is  to  mix  lime  with  these  soils  during  the 
sommer.mcmths  for  using  in  the  autumn.  Poods  are  beiag 
formed  at  convenient  slopes  by  the  same  process ;  and  as  the  sod 
is  required  for  washing  on  to  the  meadows^  they  will  be  gradually 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  proceeds.  These  ace 
advantages  which  cannot  be  practised  inflat  work,  where  the  £Bdl 
is  slight,  but  may  be  adopted  with  infinite  success  in  hilly  dis* 
tricts,  especially  where  the  land  is  too  steep  to  break,  and  water 
can  be  had  (even  from  a  distance),  improvements  may  be  made, 
and  at  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay.  By  the  use  of  good 
^ring  water  alone,  the  heather  a^  native  grasses  disappear,  and 
improving  grasses  are  seen  to  take  their  placs«  Bat  Uttle  effect 
will  be  seen  the  first  year,  or  perhaps  two;  still  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  certain  if  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
continuous  and  even  watering  through  the  season.  I  would  here 
venture  a  remark,  that  many  thousand  acres  of  hill-side  lands  aie 
BOW  lying  waste,  growing  alone  ''heather  and  weeds,"  which 
might  be  profitably  brought  into  good  cultivation  by  the  aid  of 
capital,  enterprise,  and  good  water.  Landlords  owning  such 
property  would  do  well  to  enter  into  mutual  arrangements  with 
their  tenants,  that  the  hitherto  neglected  waste  be  no  longer  left  . 
to  nature's  clothing,  but  covered  with  green  and  nutritious  grasses* 
This  done,  it  would  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  occupation,  by 
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affording  abundance  of  hay  for  the  winter  season,  early  feed  for 
the  ewes  and  lambs^  and,  what  is  best,  little  manure  need  be 
returned  to  the  meadow,  but  most  may  be  supplied  to  the  arable 
lands ;  still  a  portion  of  the  hay  should  be  used  at  the  meadow  to 
improve  the  water,  as  previously  named.  I  have  extended  the 
washing  out  of  ''  black  soil  "  to  the  cultivated  lands  (meadovrs) 
sown  with  artificial  grasses,  and  with  good  effect.  These  are 
formed  above  the  steep  hill-side  meadows,  commencing  at  the 
point  of  moderate  declivity.  No  extra  expense  has  been  gone  into 
beyond  the  usual  plan  of  cultivation  for  the  arable  lands,  viz.,  by 
paring  and  burning  the  native  grass,  followed  by  a  dressing  of  lime 
and  sown  with  roots,  root-crops  following  with  spring  corn  and 
grass-seeds  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  autumn  (after  the  corn  has 
been  removed)  the  *'  gutters  "  are  laid  out  and  cut,  but  from  the 
more  moderate  slope  or  fall  upon  these  lands  they  are  placed  rather 
thicker  than  upon  the  hill-side,  and  vary  much  in  their  direction, 
from  the  uncertain  run  of  the  land,  such  lands  having  frequently 
two  falls,  one  with  the  fall  of  the  country,  the  other  to  the  brook 
below.  Owing  to  the  moderate  descent,  these  meadows  are  watered 
the  first  season,  observing  to  let  the  water  pass  over  them  thinly, 
otherwise  the  unsettled  mould  would  wash  away  and  thus  prove 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  grass  rather  than  be  a  benefit. 

By  far  the  better  plan  for  laying  down  a  permanent  meadow  is 
to  follow  the  root  crop  with  a  crop  of  rape  and  grass  seeds  to  be 
fed  off  with  sheep ;  by  this  plan  the  land  is  both  enriched  and 
well  settled,  by  the  trampling  of  the  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  in  the  autumn.  The  expense  of  laying  out  these 
meadows  may  be  smnmed  up  under  two  heads,  viz.,  lOs.  per  acre 
for  cutting  the  gutters  or  water-carriages,  at  an  average  distance 
of  22  yards  (large  and  small),  and  5^.  per  acre  for  all  other  works, 
such  as  the  necessary  culverts  through  the  fences,  under  gate- 
ways, &c.,  flood-gates,  hatches,  extra  water-carriages  for  fetching 
distant  water  to  any  given  point  or  pond. 

The  cattle-sheds  placed  upon  the  main  water-carriages  cost 
5/.  each  (complete),  they  being  formed  in  sheltered  situations, 
adjoining  or  in  stone-quarries,  by  which  means  the  carriage  of  the 
stone  is  saved,  and  the  wood  for  roofing  is  given  by  the  landlord 
(at  the  wood) ;  these  are  separate  payments  to  be  met  by  improved 
condition  of  the  cattle.  The  extra  cross  faices  for  making  small 
meadows  cannot  well  be  charged  to  the  water  account,  still  I 
confess  that  the  meadow  will  be  worth  more  by  the  additional 
shelter  afforded  by  these  fences.  The  meadows  formed,  gutters 
cut,  and  all  other  requisites  supplied,  are  as  nothing  without  a 
certain  supply  of  water,  and  unless  accompanied  with  strict 
attention  to  every  branch  of  the  undertaking. 
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VIII. — Drainage  of  Hethel  WoodFarm,  By  Hamilton  Fulton. 
To  Mr,  Pusey. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  drainage  of  Hethel  Wood  estate ;  the  details  I 
wUl  at  once  proceed  to  give  as  hriefly  as  possible.  This  tract  of 
land  is  a  late  purchase  of  Sir  John  Peter  Boileau^  Bart.>  of  Ket- 
teringham  Hall,  whose  zeal  for  the  most  liberal  promotion  of 
agricultural  and  other  improvements  is  well  known  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  It  contains  about  1 54  acres^  and  is  situated  in  a 
nearly  level  and  table-land  district  of  about  4  square  miles  in 
extent  Indeed^  such  is  its  flat  appearance,  that  persons  in  the 
locality  believed  it  incapable  of  drainage. 

The  nature  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  is  of  a  most  uniform 
character,  and  consists  of  detrital  deposits.  With  the  pulverization 
of  the  soil,  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages  without  proper  drain- 
age, it  has  become  a  compact  and  inert  clay,  which  extends  to  a 
depth  of  from  about  1  foot  to  1 8  inches :  underneath  this  the  soil 
is  composed  of  a  similar  description  of  clay,  but  has  numerous 
nodules  of  chalk,  and  is  consequently  of  a  more  marly  character 
than  the  surface  soil.  In  this  subsoil  there  are  also  present  pockets 
of  sand  ;  from  thence  downwards  it  increases  in  its  chalky  pro- 
perties until  it  reaches  the  upper  chalk.  As  regards  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  general  surface,  it  was  found,  when  the  levels  were 
carefully  taken,  that  the  average  fall  was  about  1  foot  in  800. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  fall  was  so  slight,  it  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  that  the  inclination  of  the  main  drains  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  the  fall  economised  as  much  as  possible ; 
keeping  in  view,  at  the  same  time,  the  desirability  of  making  the 
draft  of  the  minor  drains  as  short  as  practicable  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  the  slight  fall.  It  may  be  well  here  also  to  state 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  to  drain  lands  of  a  similar  description 
in  this  vicinity,  by  digging  trenches  2  to  3  feet  deep^  and  filling 
them  in  with  brushwood  at  the  bottom  ;  but  this  system  has  been 
found  to  be  efficient  for  four  or  five  years  only.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  inefficiency  after  the  expiration  of  this  period  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  particles  of 
clay  around  these  brushwood  stems,  which  stop  the  passages  by 
which  the  water  found  its  exit ;  for  these  passages  must  at  first 
he  so  numerous,  and  the  streams  of  percolation  so  divided,  that 
they  do  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  their  courses. 
I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  these  brushwood  stems  in 
course  of  time  will  decay,  and  thereby  provide  larger  passages  for 
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the  water;  but  when  the  stems  once  become  coated  with  this 
ckKyej  substance,  and  the  air  ezdnded  thereby,  the  decompesttion 
of  the  wood  ceases^  as  is  proved  by  taking  out  some  of  the  wood 
which  has  been  buried  for  years,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  in.  The  cost  of  this,  with  trenches 
10  yards  apart  and  2  feel  6  inches  deep,  is  said  to  be  about  35*. 
per  acre. 

In  the  system  of  drainage  adopted  at  Hethel  Wood  Farm  it 
has  been  attempted  in  every  instance  to  prevent  the  water  from 
the  higher  and  more  inclined  surfaces  from  running  upon  or  into 
the  lower  land.  Upon  the  more  inclined  surfaces  the  drains  have 
been  laid  upon  an  average  of  4  feet  deep  and  30  feet  apart 
Upon  the  lowest  lands  diey  have  been  laid  24  feet  apart  and 
4  feet  deep. 

The  lowest  lands  during  the  whole  of  last  winter  were  very 
wet,  and  the  surface  so  charged  with  water,  that  in  walking  across 
them  the  foot  would  sink  in  ankle  deep.  These  wet  lands  were 
tfie  first  drained,  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  February  last 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
dearly  showed,  by  the  body  of  water  discharged  by  the  drains, 
and  the  improved  appearance  of  the  land,  that  ample  drainage 
has  been  effected ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  summer,  and  the  cracking  of  the  soil  between 
the  drains  has  been  effected  and  new  channels  thereby  formed, 
tbat  increased  efficiency  of  the  drainage  will  ensue  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  The  pipes  which  have  been  used  for  the  minor 
drains  are  li  inch  in  diameter.  The  pipes  for  the  main  drains 
varied  in  size  from  3  to  5  inches,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  they  might  have  to  discharge.  The  subsoil  dug  out, 
consisting  of  clay  mixed  with  chalk  nodules  and  occasional  sand- 
pockets,  which  vary  from  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  was  thought 
to  be  valuable  for  spreading  on  the  surface.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  that  intelligent  and  practical  agriculturist,  Mr. 
John  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Norfolk.  The  quantity  amounted 
to  about  90  loads  per  acre.  This  dressing  must  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  land,  and  make  it,  in  conjunction  with  drainage, 
more  pervious  to  moisture,  and  afford  greater  facility  for  the  roots 
of  plants  to  expand,  and  also  tend  to  decompose  the  free  acids^ 
and  also  those  in  combination,  existing  in  the  soil  in  a  natural 
state,  and  inimical  to  vegetation. 

I  was  very  desirous  that  the  existing  open  drains  should  be 
filled  in  with  proper-sized  pipes,  by  whicb  the  chance  of  neglect 
of  keeping  them  clear  would  be  obviated,  and  a  considerable  sur- 
face of  land  would  thereby  have  been  acquired;  but  the  high 
price  demanded  for  such  jpipes  in  the  locality  precluded  their  use. 
As  regards  the  system  acU^ted  in  executing  the  work,  it  may  be 
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stated  that  the  first  foot  was  ploughed  out^  the  rcit  tsiken  out  widi 
narrow  dcaining-spades  and  the  lance^headed  tool. 

The  estimsble  of  the  cost  of  the  work  was  539/.  ^.,  esclasive 
of  spreading,  which  amounted  to  37/.  5f.,  making  a  total  of 
5761 14^. ;  whereas  the  actual  cost  was  568/.  14^.  2d>  or  3/.  \As.4d. 
per  acre.  The  coat  would  not  have  amounted  to  this,  had  the 
nmuifacturer  supplied  the  quantity  of  pipes  he  had  ^igaged  to 
do  at  16«.  per  thousand.  In  consequence  of  his  failing  to  do  this, 
some  of  the  pipes  had  to  be  procured  at  a  cost  of  2S«.  per 
thousand. 

It  is  seldom  a  case  occurs  where  drainage  is  likely  to  be  more 
beneficial ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  spreading  of  the  subsoil, 
in  conjunction  with  perfect  drainage,  will  enhance  the  productive- 
Bess  of  the  land  at  least  30  per  cent,  wkich  advantage,  if  realised, 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  has  been  obtained  at  a  very  moderate 
cost ;  for  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Raynbird,  in  volume  vii.  of  the 
Society's  ^  Transactions,'  that  the  labour  of  subsoiling,  filling,  and 
^Nreaduig  alone  i»  considered  wordi  Hd,  per  load,  which,  at 
90  loads  per  acre,  would  be  worth  nearly  10«.  per  acre. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hamilton  Fulton^  Civil  Engineer. 

8,  GrwU  Queen  Street^  Westmrnstar,  June,  1851.  ^ 


Note. — Mr.  Fulton  was  requested  by  me  to  give  an  account 
of  this  drainage,  which  I  understood  also  from  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
Casdeacre,  to  be  extremely  well  executed  and  deserving  of  public 
attention ;  and  I  wished  the  more  that  he  should  do  so,  because 
it  seemed  desirable  to  put  before  the  public  some  other  case  of 
cheap  draining  besides  those  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
published  by  myself.  Mr.  Fulton,  it  should  be  observed,  uses 
the  old  lance-headed  tool,  which  is  far  better  than  the  modem 
scoop-tool  in  strong  clays.— Ph.  Pusby. 


IX.— 07i  Agricultural  Buildings.    By  Lord  Kinjiaiio). 

To  the  Secretary. 

Sni, — I  beg  to  send  you  plans,  estimates,  and  specifications  for 
farm  buildings,  which  I  think  mi&^ht  be  turned  to  some  account, 
especially  in  England,  where  such  improvements  are  much  needed, 
in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  land  with  advantage. 
The  large  plan  is  that  of  a  building  which,  with  one  or  two  trifling 
alterations,  I  have  lately  erected,  and  I  can  therefore  speak  accu- 
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ratelj  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  such  a  steading ; 
it  is  most  substantially  built  of  stone^  but  by  substituting  brick- 
work and  timber,  where  these  materials  would  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well,  a  saving  might  be  effected.  The  smaller  plan 
shows  how  certain  portions  of  the  building  might  be  adapted  to 
the  construction  of  a  steading  suitable  for  any  sized  farm. 

Many  of  the  large  useless  bams  at  present  in  existence  might 
be  made  available  for  a  part  of  the  building,  or  else  converted 
into  feeding-boxes.  I  have  also  sent  a  list  of  the  implements  I 
consider  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  land.  I  think 
this  may  be  of  use,  as  I  know  by  experience  that  much  money  is 
often  wasted  in  the  purchase  of  implements  which  turn  out  to  be 
useless ;  generally  speaking,  those  made  of  cast  iron  are  of  this 
class,  as  they  are  not  fitted  to  stand  the  rough  usage  they  must 
meet  with  in  field  labour ;  all  complicated  machinery  also  should 
be  avoided. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  agricultural  machines  made  by  other 
makers  besides  those  I  have  specified  may  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well,  but  I  can  of  course  only  speak  with  certainty  of  those 
I  have  tried,  and  which  I  have  found  most  efiicient. 

The  cost  of  some  of  these  I  consider  too  high,  but  as  they  are 
patented  they  cannot  be  procured  at  a  lower  rate.  The  steam- 
engine  is  not  yet  erected,  but  I  have  contracted  for  it  at  145/.  with 
one  of  the  first-rate  makers. 

Trusting  that  the  accompanying  particulars  may  be  of  some 
little  service,  as  the  subject  of  agricultural  improvements  is  one, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  attracting  general  attention, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Grosvenor  Stre^,  August  18,  1851.  Kinnaird. 


The  principal  Implements  necessary  f  in"  a  Farm, 

A  six-horse  Threshing-machine,  complete 

*'         horse-^ear,  with  chains  for  ditto 
Fanners  for  cleaning  com  ,  • 

For  each  pair  of  horses : — 

Cart  lof.  I0s,j  with  moveable  sides  for  dung  2/.  2s, 

Com  ditto  for  the  same  axle  and  wheels 

Plough  .... 

A  set  of  Iron  Harrows 

A  set  of  Harness  •  •  • 

1  Weighing  Machine,  James  and  Co. 
1  Metal  Roller   .... 
1  Light  ditto       .... 
1  CroskilFs  ditto 

1  Drill  Grabber 

2  Two-horse  Ducie  Grabbers,  wrought  irQn,  61,  each 
2  Rud*s  Subsoil  Ploughs,  5/.  each 


£.     «. 

d. 

120    0 

0 

25    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

12  12 

0 

3    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

9    0 

0 

26    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

17  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

12    0 

0 

10    0 

0 
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1  Garret's  Drill,  5  feet    . 

1  Horse  Hoe       ..... 

1  Presser  T«rith  3  Rollers  (two  Pressers  often  required) 

1  Grass-Sowing  Machine 

1  Ditto  Frame     ..... 

I  Horse  Rake    •  .  .  .  . 

1  Hay-making  Machine 

1  Liquid  Manure  Cart     .  •  .  . 

1  Chaff-Cutter  (Gome's) 

1  Tomip-Cutter  (Gai^ner's  double  action) 

(Moodie's  Tumip«Cutter  also  useful,  4iL  10«.) 
1  Cake-Bruiser  (Homsby  and  Son) 
1  Straw  Rope  Machine  .  .  .  .  _ 

Norwegian  Harrow  also  useful  in  some  cases,  Croskill's, 
13^.  10*. 
1  Root-Washer,  Croskiirs  .  .  .  .500 

SmaU  Impiements, 
Bushel  Measure,  16». ;  Straw  Forks,  2s, ;  Dung'Forks,  4*. ;  Shovels, 
4«. ;  Scythes,  6  inches,  28.  6d, ;  Hoes,  Is.  Qd. ;  Biddies,  5s. ;  Sacks,  2$. ; 
Bope»  Ss.  6(L ;  Mouth  Bags,  4b.  ;  Sheep  Net,  2d.  per  yud. 


£.    s. 

d. 

.       20    0 

0 

.       15    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

1     0 

0 

.         7    0 

0 

.       15  15 

0 

*      14    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

General  Specification  of  the  various  Works  to  be  executed  in 
hmlding  and  completely  finishing  a  Farm- Steading,  Farm- 
House,  and  Cottar-House  on  the  Estate  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Kinnaird,  1850. 

Mason-work,  Sfc. — The  whole  area  of  the  buildings  shall  be  ex- 
cavated to  the  respective  levels  shown  on  the  plans  and  sections^ 
and  the  wall-tracks  to  any  greater  depth  requisite  for  obtaining 
a  a<did  foundation  for  the  masonry.  These  excavations,  together 
with  that  arising  from  the  drains  and  manure-tank,  together  with 
the  rubbish  which  may  accumulate  during  the  course  of  the  ope- 
rations, shall  be  removed  by  the  contractor. 

The  foundations  shall  be  executed  with  the  largest-sized  ruble 
stones^  and  forming  a  6-inch  scarcement  on  each  side  of  the  walls, 
and  properiy  bedded  in  lime  mortar. 

The  whole  exterior  and  interior  stone  walls,  excepting  those  of 
fami-hoBse^  will  be  formed  exactly  as  shown  on  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations,  and  built  with  the  best  thorough  band  ruble^  hav- 
ing the  requisite  headers,  and  all  to  be  neatly  dressed  and  level 
J|D  the  beds,  bedded  and  packed  solid  with  the  best  lime  mortar. 
The  walls  of  farm-house  shall  be  executed  with  the  best  hammer^ 
dressed,  squared  ruble,  and  the  whole  of  the  above  work  will 
be  neatly  pointed  on  the  outside,  and  drawn  in  with  the  edge  of 
the  trowel  with  fine  lime  mortar. 

All  the  inside  pillars  and  scuntions  shall  be  formed  with  ham- 
xner-drcssed  stone,  neady  squared^  and  level  on  the  beds. 

The  whole  of  the  door  and  window  rybats,  dlls,  and  lintels, 
and  external  comers,  thioughotit  the  main  buildings,  together  with 
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those  of  farm-house^  base  course,  cornices,  upstarts^  porch^ 
chimney-stalks,  cart-shed,  and  gate-pillars,  base  and  oope  of 
engine-house  stalk,  shall  be  completely  finished  with  the  best 
droved  hewn  work ;  the  rybats  to  be  built  regularly  out,  and  in- 
band,  having  5-inch  margins,  and  1-inch  splays  of  droved  work; 
the  heads  and  tails  to  be  neatly  pick-dressed ;  behind  margins  to 
correspond  with  the  ruble  work :  the  external  comers  shall  be 
similar,  having  2^-inch  droved  margins,  and  similar  sized  droved 
splays;  the  pillars  in  every  situation^  whether  of  cart-idied  or 
courts,  shall  be  executed  inth  single  stones,  built  in  regular 
courses,  neatly  scabbled  and  dressed  on  the  face,  and  sfadi,  to- 
gether with  the  arches  of  the  former,  have  1^-inch  splays  all 
round  the  exterior  angles  of  the  same ;  the  pillars  of  ^teways  to 
cattle-courts,  &c.,  shall  be  finished  with  moidded  copings,  as 
shown  on  the  elevations. 

Recesses  are  to  be  formed  in  the  walls  for  the  sliding  doers  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather. 

The  cattle-court,  and  other  walls  throughout  the  bmlding,  shall 
be  coped  with  hammer-dressed  stone,  neatly  rounded  and  pro- 
jecting one  indi  on  eadi  side  over  the  walls. 

The  traviss  post-stones,  with  those  in  cart-sbed>  will  be 
18  inches  square,  and  9  inches  thick,  with  holes  cut  in  the  opper 
bed  of  the  same,  for  the  reception  of  the  posts,  and  all  to  be 
neatly  droved. 

The  group  and  staw  stones  in  byres  will  be  neatly  hammer- 
dressed,  and  of  the  proper  sizes ;  and  the  bottoms  of  the  saiae 
shall  be  laid  with  flag-stones  to  the  proper  declivities. 

The  floors  of  stables,  byres,  tumip-sbed,  bull-shed,  tool  sad 
gig  houses,  hay-*house  sheds  for  loose  boxes  and  passages  leading 
to  the  same,  will  all  be  causewayed  with  straight-faced  stcmes  of 
the  proper  sizes,  set  on  soAsand,  weU  packed  together,  and  solidly 
rammed  down,  and  all  to  have^tbe  proper  declivities  and  water* 
channels  to  suit  the  various  drains.  The  bam-floor  will  be 
made  up  9  inches  with  broken  metal  and  chips,  and  blinded  with 
sand.  This  floor,  together  with  those  of  eoni-room»  oottar- 
houses,  privy,  workshop,  kitchen,  and  offices  of  famnhouse,  shall 
be  laid  with  smooth-faced  and  droved  pavement^  of  the  usual  razes ; 
all  to  be  bedded  and  j<Mated  with  fine  lime  mortar  or  sand,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  floor  of  cart-shed,  straw-barn,  and  other  houses  not  alreadj 
specified,  shall  be  made  up  with  day,  solidly  zanvned  teg^faer ; 
finished  on  the  top  with  gravel,  neatly  sraoiAiied  on  the  sttr&ce> 
and  hard  rubbed  in. 

The  travisses  in  byres  will  be  executed  with  flag-stones  of  the 
requisite  sizes,  and  iXX  the  ports  and  upstarts  jibbled  checked. 

The  whole  of  the  wails  in  every  situation  throughout  the  build- 
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iag  sbaU  be  beam-filled.  The  eng^-seot  and  all  the  openings 
for  the  muctdnery  shall  be  formed  with  lai^e-sised  droned  a^ar^ 
as  shall  be  directed. 

The  boiler  and  stalk  shall  be  formed  with  brick-work ;  tlie 
former  tosbave  fire-brick  flues  all  romid,  and  oommnnicating  with 
the  latter.  The  engioe  and  boiler-house  floors  shall  also  be  laid 
with  droved  pavement. 

The  liquid  manure  tank  will  be  formed  below  the  centre  loose 
box,  8  feet  deep,  1 0  feet  long,and  4  feet  broad,  built  with  ruble  stone, 
and  covered  with  4-inch  flags.  The  extent  and  sitaation  of  all  the 
drains  throughout  the  buildings  are  siiown  upon  the  plans,  and 
will  be  formed  with  common  drain  tiles,  all  laid  to  the  proper 
dedhrities,  and  made  to  communicate  with  the  tank :  those  from 
iarm-house  shall  be  of  tnbukr  stoneware,  6  inches  diameter,  and 
nm  into  a  cesspool  built  and  placed  in  the  most  convenieiil 
fituatioo. 

The  piggeries  and  privy  will  be  formed  with  straight-faced 
pavement^  jointed  and  batted  together  with  iron  and  run  lead* 

Cattle  courte  will  be  cleared  out,  about  2  £eet  on  an  averi^ 
lower  than  the  roadwajns. 

The  whole  of  the  crooks  and  bands  or  rods  for  icUeis  for  the 
doors  will  be  cut  and  run  into  the  stones. 

The  kitdien  court  of  farm-house  shall  be  neatly  causewayed  ; 
all  the  do<H'-st^)s  and  {data  shall  be  of  droved  work.  The  floor 
of  poreh  shall  be  laid  with  pdished  pavemeirt  of  imx  sixes.  The 
dauy  shall  be  provided  with  polished  stone  shdves,  of  the  requisite 
Qomber  and  aaaes. 

The  maacm-work  of  the  cottar-'bouaesriiall  be  completed  similar 
to  oorresponding  portions  of  the  above  work. 
All  the  neosMary  raglets  will  be  cut  where  required. 
The  lime,  hewn  and  ruble  stones,  will  be  laid  down  on  the  site 
I9  the  proprietor;  and  the  workmanship  of  the  same,  together 
with  sU  the  other  materials,  indudiog  the  above,  requisite  for  the 
doe  performwce  of  the  works,  will  be  pfovided  for  by  the  con- 
tnctor  for  the  mason-wesk. 

Ccarpenter  and  Joiner  JVarhB.— AM  the  openingB  throughout 
&e  fcnikliii^i  shall  have  the  requisite  safe  Unteh,  1  inch  in  thiofc- 
neis  to  every  foot  of  opening,  and  6  inches  of  wiJl-hold,  and  • 
closely  fitted  up  to  the  oatside  stone  lintels.  The  beams,  cart- 
>iied,  op«ngB»  granary-»floorB,  and  those  over  pillars  of  sheds 
shall  be  of  ibe  proper  sizes,  and  have  12  inches  of  wall-hold. 
The  form  and  oonstroction  of  the  whole  of  the  roofing  will  be 
finidwd,  as  shown  on  ibe  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  to  the 
Uiowing  sizes:— ScantUng  6J^  inches  by  2i  inches;  baulks  or 
ties  6  inches  by  2  inches;  and  struU  4  indies  by  If  inches,— «U 
nsaUy  jomed  and  firmly  nailed,  and  placed  19  kicfaes  apart  from 
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The  timber  parlitioiis  shall  be  fiained  aad  fixed  iq>  m 
usual  manner^  aiid  double  lathed.  i 

The  upper  floor  sliall  get  the  requisite  deafeniiig-bourd^ 
tween  the  joists.  ^^ 

The  windows  shall  be  framed  of  the  usual  description ; 
and  single  hung,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  ;  and 
with  bound  shutters  and  backfolds ;  bound  ingoingB  aad 
and  architraves  to  suit  the  various  apartments.     Those  of 
and  cottar-house  to  be  of  plain  deal  linings. 

The  interior  doors  shall  be  bound  1|  inch  thicks  £oup-]^ 
and  moulded  to  suit,  and  provided  with  the  requisite  lock^ 
and  brass  furniture  complete.     The  entrance  door  to  be 
2i  inches  thick,  four-paaueHed,  aad  hung  with  strong 
provided  with  strong  iron-rimmed  lock  and  furniture^  ooj 
These  doors  to  be  provided  with  all  the  necessary  door-]^ 
finished  with  single  and  double  feusiad  ardutraves^  set  oa 
to  suit  the  various  rooms ;  those  of  offices,  &a,  to  have 
ings.     The  principal  rooms  and  lobbies  shall  have  moi 
plates,    and  the  others  moulded  skixting-boanls  of  the 
dimensions. 

The  wall-presses  shall  be  lined,  and  get^  togelbcr  with 
closets,  &c.,  three  rows  of  shelving,  from  12  inches  to  15 
broad. 

The  sink  and  wash-tubs  ^all  be  fitted  up  in  the  usual 

The  whole  of  the  outside  doors  and  windows  througl 
buildings  shall  receive  two  coats  of  the  best  oil  paint. 

The  windows  of  dwelling-house  only  shall  be  glazed  wit 
best  crown  glass,  and  to  be  properly  primed. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  finishings  of  the  dwdling-house 
be  done  with  the  best  American  yeUaw  pine ;  the  windows 
doors,  roofing,  joisting,  beams,  lintels,  and  gates  of  the  best 
Memel ;  the  flooring  and  lining  of  {^n  deal  doors  to  be  of 
wood  batons.      The  sarking  over  stables  and  byres,   of 
batons,  and  the  other  parts  of  American  yellow  pii^.     The 
posts,  boarding,   mangers,  &c.,  and  other  intmor  fittings 
steading,  to  be  of  the  best  larch  fir;  all  to  be  of  the  best  qu 
and  free  from  sapwood  or  large  knots. 

The  carriages  will  be  driven  by  the  proj»rietor. 

The  cottar-houses  will  be  finished  precisely  similar  to  otbt 
buildings  of  the  same  kind,  and  like  corresponding  portions' of  th 
works  above  described  and  referred  to. 

Slater  and  Plumber  Works, — ^The  whole  of  the  roofs  shall  li 
covered  with  the  best  under-sized  Ballochulish  slates,  hung  wi^ 
zinc  nails,  and  having  the  proper  band  and  cover,  and  all  neat 
dressed  square,  and  bedded  in  lime  mortar.  The  ridges,  pean 
and  flanks  shall  be  covered  with  the  best  18  oz.  zinp^  of  the  usa 
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I  FROM    PORTIONS  OF  LARGE  PLAN, 

^irid  Z  andy  Stable  lofted^,  dy  -wJUcfv 
Y$tr€u^  Barrv    is    sa^ed. 
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escription  ;  and  all  the  chimney-stalks  shall  have  the  necessary 
utter-lead,  of  61b«  per  foot. 

The  roof-lights  shall  have  the  necessary  flashings,  of  51b.  lead. 

The  carriages  will  be  driven  by  the  proprietor. 

PUuUr  Work. — ^The  whole  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
ottar-faonses  shall  be  finished  with  two-coat  plaster.  The  whole 
>f  the  interior  of  every  place  and  apartment  throogfaont  the  dwell- 
ng-honse  and  offices  shall  receive  three  coats  of  plaster;  and  the 
ippef  floor  shall  be  deafened  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  principal  rooms  and  lobbies  shall  get  plaster  cornices  of 
niitaUe  sizes,  and  all  the  beads  to  be  double  cut.  The  carriages 
irill  be  driven  by  the  proprietor. 

The  whole  works,  as  described  in  diis  specification,  although 
not  particolarly  specified,  and  with  reference  to  the  various  plans^ 
elevations,  and  sections,  must  be  completed  in  the  most  substantial 
and  workmanlike  maimer,  and  to  the  entire  satis£scti<Mi  of  tiie 
proprietor,  his  architect,  or  any  person  that  may  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  operations. 

The  whole  of  the  above  works^  including  all  materiak  and 
workmanship  furnished  by  the  contractors,  exclusive  of  carriages, 
were  or  can  be  executed  for  the  following  sums,  viz. : — 

Tann-steading—Mason-work  •        .  £680 

Wright-work  .         .     740 

Slater  and  pkunber  works      2^ 

£1660* 

Cottar-houses  for  two  families  from    •        .    £100  to  £110 
Farm-house  and  offices  complete  (estimated)  at      .     £450t 

Smaller  steading— Mason-work,  including  asphalte  floors  .  £310 
Slater-work  and  tiles,  mcluding  plumber-work  125 
Carpenter  and  plaster  work .     .     .     •     •       570 

£1035 

*  A  atring  might  be  edfocted,  lo  that  the  cott  would  not  exoetd  15062. ;  while  the 
tmalWr  plao  annexed  might  be  executed  for  about  66OZ.  lees. 

t  Tbe  farm-bujidingf  face  the  lonth,  and  ample  ventilation  is  provided;  the  north 
*°^  of  the  cattle-sheds  being  open  to  the  cross  passage,  and  air  being^  admitted  at  the 
■outh  end  as  required.  Light  is  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  glaa  tiks  or  sUtes, 
^  vater  smpplied  by  means  of  an  elevated  cistern,  which  is  filled  by  the  engine  or 
wnd-pmnp. 

1^  gutters  between  the  roof  ate  formed  of  wood,  covered  with  sail-oloft  and  a 
|;j|n^tion  of  Archangel  tar,  &c.,  whereby  a  great  saviag  of  lead  or  nno  ie  effected. 
^«  idea  of  the  feeding-loft  is  taken  from  one  in  use  on  Sir  John  Conroy's  farm. 
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X. — On  Mr,  M^Cormick[s  Reaping-machine, 
By  Ph.  Pusey,  M.P. 

Although  the  Report  on  Agricultural  Implements  is  not  yet 
drawn  up  for  the  Royal  Commission,  still  the  new  American 
Reaper  is  so  important  to  farmers,  that  having,  with  Mr.  Miles 
and  Professor  Hlnbach,  myself  tried  it  for  the  Council  medal, 
I  venture  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a 
very  brief  account  of  that  trial. 

The  machine,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  carrying  two  men,  a 
driver  and  a  raker,  cut  the  wheat  about  eight  inches  from  the 
ground  with  the  utmost  regularity.*  The  horses  found  the  work 
light,  though  the  machine  was  cutting  at  the  rate  of  1^  acre  per 
hour,  making  15  acres  per  day  of  10  hours.  The  raker,  stand- 
ing behind  the  driver  to  rake  the  cut  wheat  from  the  platform, 
certainly  had  to  exert  himself ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  and  the 
driver,  who  has  only  to  sit  on  the  dicky,  might  very  well  ex- 
change places  from  time  to  time.  As  one  cannot  put  a  high  price 
on  the  labour  of  farm-horses  at  such  a  time,  it  is  plain  that  a  great 
saving  must  be  effected  by  this  machine,  and  every  farmer  can 
calculate  it  for  himself,  as  he  will  also  see  the  advantage  of 
being  rendered  independent  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  to  get  in 
his  corn,  who  cannot  always  be  found.  This  trial  was  witnessed 
by  many  farmers,  and  no  fault  was  found  with  the  work.  The 
land,  I  should  say,  however,  being  stock  land,  is  even ;  where 
ridges  and  water-furrows  exist,  some  difficulties  seem  to  arise. 
But,  on  this  level  land,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  a  new  implement 
working  so  smoothly,  so  truly,  and  in  such  a  masterly  manner. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  an  untried  implement. 
Though  new  in  this  country,  it  has  been  used  for  some  years  in 
America,  where  experience  has  enabled  the  inventor  to  correct 
in  successive  seasons  the  defects  invariably  found  in  new  imple 
ments.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  we  should  not  have  had  it 
over  before,  nor  indeed  should  we  have  it  now,  but  for  the  Great 
Exhibition,  to  whose  royal  originator  the  English  farmer  is  clearlj 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  important  addition  to 
farming  machinery  that  has  been  invented  since  the  threshing- 
machine  first  took  the  place  of  the  flail. 

Pusey,  August  20,  1851. 

*  Mr.  M'Connick  infonned  us  that,  by  a  iligbt  change  of  constructioD,  be  has 
made  the  implement  cut  two  inches  oearer  the  ground. 
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XI, — Essay  on  the  Rearing  and  Management  of  Poultry, 
By  William  Trotter. 

Prize  Essay. 

Poultry  is  assuming  tbat  position  in  the  agricultural  world  which 
its  importance  demands.  The  prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cnltaral  Society  of  England  for  the  best  "  essay  on  the  rearing 
and  management  of  poultry  "  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of 
inducing  many  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  department  of  farming 
— a  department  too  lightly  looked  upon,  and  one  from  which,  if 
properly  conducted,  a  good  profit  is  derived. 

If  this  Society  would,  at  its  annual  country  exhibition,  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  of  the  various  breeds  of  poultry,  the  exhibition 
would  not  only  be  more  interesting,  but  would  bring  before  the 

fublic,  in  almost  every  locality,  specimens  which  are  too  little 
nown.  In  the  district  (Northumberland)  from  which  we  write, 
the  fowls  are  almost  invariably  of  the  dunghill  breed,  which  is 
not  so  profitable  as  many  others,  and  which  is  kept  in  conse- 
quence of  the  best  varieties  not  being  known;  whereas,  if  the 
different  Agricultural  Societies  were  to  give  prizes  for  poultry, 
those  varieties  would  soon  be  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  in  the  management 
of  which  there  would  be  more  improvement,  a  great  obstacle  to 
which  is  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
struction of  poultry- houses :  for  without  sufficient  accommo- 
dation, not  only  will  the  time  required  in  attendance  be  consi- 
derably increased,  but  the  profit  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  I  will 
not  lengthen  my  paper  by  describing  the  many  buildings  erected 
for  the  purpose  by  resident  landowners :  however,  I  should  deem 
it  an  omission  were  I  not  to  allude  to  that  belonging  to  her 
Majesty. 

Tbe  building  is  of  a  semi-Gothic  style,  situated  in  the  Home 
Park,  Windsor,  and  consists  of  a  central  pavilion  for  feeding, 
and  from  whence  the  fowls  can  be  inspected.  This  pavilion  is 
flanked  by  roosting,  feeding,  and  setting-houses,  a  hospital  for  the 
diseased  and  lamed.  In  front  is  a  large  court,  divided  by  slight 
wire  fences  into  compartments  as  walks  for  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  fowls.  'Each  compartment  consists  of  grass-plots  surrounded 
by  gravel  walks.  In  constructing  the  building,  the  natural  habiu 
of  the  birds  have  been  constantly  kept  in  view ;  the  apartments 
are  large  and  airy,  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  the  command 
of  the  attendants.     I'he  laymg-nests  are  (copied  from  such  as  the 
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hen  chooses,   when  allowed   to  select  for  herself)    coni|K>sed  a 
heathy  with  hawthorn  branches  trained  around   and  mer  them 
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lamf^thus  briefly  noticed  her  Majesty's  aviaary^  I  shidl  jhx)- 
;eed  to  describe  such  a  bttilding  as  I  think  is  in  every  respoct 
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adequate  to  the  profitable  keeping  of  poultry.  The  annexe 
sketch  will  enable  me  to  illastrate  my  meaning. 

The  fowl-hou8e>  as  is  seen  in  plan,  stretches  across  the  end  a 
the  kitchen,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  kept  sufficiently  wan 
by  the  kitchen-fire.  Many  people  object  to  having  the  pouhry 
houses  so  closely  connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  and  jusd] 
so,  if  the  excrement  of  the  poultry  be  allowed  to  accumulate  fa 
weeks  ;  but  such  accumulations  form  no  part  of  the  good  an 
profitable  management  which  we  would  wish  to  have  invariably 
adopted.  In  no  other  situation  could  the  poultry  be  so  profiublj 
kept,  for,  in  consequence  of  having  the  advantage  of  being  warroec 
by  the  kitchen-fire,  there  is  either  an  increased  number  of  eg^ 
a  less  consumption  of  food,  or  the  t.vo  combined.  True,  tbt 
poultry-house  might  be  kept  warm  independent  of  the  kitcheo* 
fire  ;  but  this  would  involve  no  trifling  expense,  not  only  u 
the  construction  and  attendance,  but  also  in  the  consumptioi 
of  fuel. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  of  at  least  all  warm-bloodd 
animals  remains  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  heal 
is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  food;  when  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the  body  is  low,  then  tbd 
body  gives  off  considerably  more  heat,  and  hence  an  increased 
amount  of  food  is  required :  or  sufficient  nutriment  is  not  leii 
for  the  production  of  eggs.  As  a  natural  consequence  in  coU 
weather,  if  the  hens  are  not  protected  from  it,  a  falling  ofi*  in  tb« 
number  of  eggs  is  ihvariably  the  result ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  great 
importance  to  have  the  poultry  kept  warm. 

Moreover,  with  the  arrangements  I  recommend,  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  whether  attending  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
kitchen,  or  when  entertaining  a  friend  in  the  parlour,  will  bare 
the  young  poultry  in  the  plot  continually  under  her  eye — a  thiuj 
essentially  necessary. 

The  Fowl'house, — The  fowl -house  should  be  divided  lengibi 
wise  into  two  parts,  either  by  lattice,  wire,  or  by  net  \  the  lasi 
ans>yers  well,  and  will  last  a  great  number  of  years  if  painted  oi 
tarred  when  put  up.  The  house  thus  divided  must  have  a  dooi 
between  each  compartment  to  admit  the  fowls  into  both  at  a<l 
times  exceptmg  the  hatching  season.  We  shall  enter  more  fulll 
into  this  in  the  chapter  on  hatching. 

The  floor  should  be  cleaned  at  any  rate  once  every  week,  aixi 
as  much  oftener  as  possible.  To  facilitate  this  operation  tb( 
floor  should  be  of  flags  (with  a  descent  of  about  1  inch  in  24  td 
the  door),  and  raised  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
It  should  be  covered  over  with  dry  sawdust,  ashes,  or  peat,  anj 
of  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  excrement  as  manure;  bui 
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lat  which  I  mott  recommend  is  peat  charcoal.  It  may  not 
e  oat  of  place  to  remark  here,  that  the  manure,  to  prevent  it 
ising  its  best  properties,  should  be  placed  under  cover.  The 
rails,  the  best  material  for  which  is  bricks,  should  be  plastered, 
nd  must  be  whitewashed  four  times  a  year. 

Recesses  14  inches  high,  12  inches  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth, 
Qust  be  left  in  the  front  wall  4  feet  from  the  floor,  and  extending 
3  about  14  inches  from  each  corner. 

These  recesses  must  be  fitted  up  with  a  box  5  indies  high, 
Tither  with  or  without  a  bottom,  for  hatching-nests.  A  deal  8 
aches  broad  must  extend  across  the  front  of  the  nests  for  the 
owls  to  alight  on  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  have  its  ends  too  close 
o  the  corners,  otherwise  rats,  if  allowed  to  enter  the  building, 
vili  avail  themselves  of  it  when  wanting  a  feast.  The  nests 
should  be  half  filled  with  soft  short  straw  or  moss,  dried  heath, 
>r  fern  ;  neither  long  straw  nor  haj  ought  to  be  used ;  the  former 
catches  the  feet  of  the  hens  as  they  leave  the  nests,  and  is  apt  to 
Jo  injury  to  the  eg^;  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
parasite  of  the  louMe  tribe. 

The  laying  nests  should  be  constructed  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  opposite  wall ;  but  two  rows  (one  above  the  other)  will  be 
found  necessary,  as  a  scarcity  of  nests  induces  the  hens  to  lay 
from  home;  however,  we  shall  not  go  so  far  as  Dickson,  in 
recommending  a  nest  for  each  hen.  One  nest  for  every  three  or 
four  hens  is  quite  sufficient.  Hens  delight  t9  lay  where  there 
is  the  greatest  number  of  eggs ;  I  have  often  witnessed  contests 
for  nests  whilst  others  were  close  by  and  occupied. 

Hens,  when  nursing  a  brood  of  chickens,  are  not  always 
friendly  to  each  other ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  coop 
for  each  brood  placed  against  the  inside  of  the  front  wall,  each 
coop  to  be  occupied  by  the  hen  which  hatched  in  the  nest 
abonreit 

Six  roosting-balks  should  be  fixed  in  the  back  apartment, 
commencing  about  3  feet  from  the  floor,  and  2  feet  6  inches  from 
the  wall ;  each  successive  balk  should  be  about  12  inches  higher 
and  10  farther  firom  the  wall.  All  writers  whom  1  have  con- 
sulted recommend  the  balks  to  be  placed  higher :  but  when  fowls 
are  wanted,  I  have  found  great  inconvenience  in  getting  them 
(«  high  balks. 

Ihe  front  apartment  should  be  fitted  up  with  two  balks  about 
14  inches  from  the  floor;  on  these  the  young  chickens  will 
roost.  We  have  observed  that  the  hens  m  our  poultry-house 
choose  their  nesu  in  the  darkest  situations  in  which  to  lay.  If 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  hens  should  have  their  influence,  then« 
of  coarse,  the  fowl-house  must  not  be  kept  too  light 
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Ventilaiufn. — Nothkig  can  faar^  a  more  pemicbus  effect  oa 
hadth  than  a  pollated  atmosjAere ;  it  la  therefore  of  the  atmatt 
importance  tbat  the  veivtilatioii  be  of  the  most  perfect  deseription. 
I  am  not  folly  aware  whether  the  cm",  which  has  done  its  work 
in  respiration,  should  be  taken  off  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
house.  During  each  respiration  a  volume  of  air  is  received  into 
the  lungs>  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  thrown  o£ 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  pure  air  when  thej  are  both 
of  the  same  temperature,  but  when  thrown  off  bj  the  lungs,  it 
13,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  temperature,  specificallj 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  it  consequently  rbes  witil 
an  equilfbrimn  is  established.  Should  the  gas  aod  air  combine, 
it  matters  Httle  at  what  p<Hnt  or  elevation  the  poisoned  air  be 
taken  off;  but  should  they  not  combine,  or  only  partly  so,  then, 
I  distinctly  say,  take  away  the  air  from  the  bottom,  for  no 
sooner  will  the  gas  beoome  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air 
than  it  will  fall. 

As  I  would  rather  incur  the  liability  of  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  apartment  than  I  would  have  an  nnwholeseme 
atmosphere,  I  recommend  two  openings,  one  to  be  about  half 
way  between  the  floor  and  roof,  the  other  to  be  as  dose  to  the 
roel  as  practicable.  To  prevent  too  sudden  a  draught,  a  deal  12 
inches  square  should  be  placed  before  eadi  openii^  on  tiie 
iftside,  about  an  inch  from  the  wall.  The  openings  should  be 
about  4  inches  Square.  To  get  the  air  taken  from  the  bottom,  a 
pipe  of  about  3  inches  diametei*  might  be  conducted  from  within 
say  6  inches  of  the  floor,  and  continued  up  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  kitoh^nK^himney^ 

The  doors  must  be  made  in  two  parts,  so  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther the  upper  part  can  be  kept  open  while  the  under  part  is 
closed.  To  admit  Ihe  ingress  and  egress  of  the  fiiwls  there 
must  be  three  openings,  12  inches  high  and  10  broad,  with 
shotters  on  the  inside — one  opening  to  be  at  the  front,  and  the 
other  into  the  back  yard,  from  whence  the  fowls  should  have  a 
free  range  over  the  whole  place.  The  openings  should  be  high 
enough  to  clear  the  nests,  and  provided  with  hen -ladders  inside 
aod  out*  That  which  composes  the  betlom  of  the  openings  should 
extend  at  least  4  indies  beyond  the  wall  on  both  sides. 

TTie  Turkey-house. — The  turkey-house  adjoins  that  Occupied 
by  the  fowls,  the  size  of  which  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  number  of  turkeys  kept.  No  bird  is  more  delicate  when 
jtmng,  nor  more  hardy  when  old,  than  the  turkey ;  their  house 
must  therefore  be  constructed  with  this  peculiarity  in  view.  The 
briks  should  be  placed  higher,  by  3  or  4  feet,  thail  those  in  the 
fowl-house,  and  accompanied  vrith  a  henJadder.    Lanrge  lattice 
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mdows  •heuld  be  placed  in  both  si4es  o(  the  house,  and  nu^dp 
(officienily  wide  to  admit  a  free  ciurent  of  air  as  soon  as  the 
;iurkeja  are  old  enough  to  require  it.  The  house  should  hiLve 
^wo  doors,  aiinilar  to  those  in  the  fowl'-housey  one  opening  to  the 
bront  and  the  other  to  the  back.  We  shall  take  the  situation  of 
the  neets  into  consideration  hereafter. 

The  Goase-kause — On  many  farma  geese  are  not  kept,  there** 
fore  a  g«>oae-house  is  not  wanted.  Where  they  are  kept,  a  hpuse 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  the  turkeys  is  in  the  best  situation. 
We  need  say  little  respecting  its  construction.  The  great  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is  cleanlinesa.  The  house  should  be  very 
iirc^enily  cleaned,  and  the  ^oor  strewed  with  some  dry  material, 
in  Uie  sanae  manner  as  the  ibwl-house. 

The  duck-house  should  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  thi> 
goose-honae,  and,  should  there  be  a  loft,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
place  for  pigeons. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  poultrj-houses,  I  beg  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  having  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
most  efieetuall J  drained.  The  rain-*water  should  be  carried  fron^ 
the  roof  by  spouts.  Every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  building  free  from  dampness ;  especially  as  the  health  of  the 
poultry  greatly  depends  on  the  dryness  and  comfort  of  theii; 
habitation. 

Gras$-pIoL — In  the  plan  I  have  adopted^  a  grass-plot  in  front 
of  the  house  is  almost  indispensable.  As  lo  its  dimensions^  it  should 
be  about  40  yards  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth  at  the  widest 
ead.  Ii  admits  of  being  tastefully  laid  out  with  gravel  walks  and 
•hmbs.  Gravel  is  indispensable^  for  without  it  poultry  could  not 
be  kept  in  perfect  health  for  any  length  of  time ;  the  shrubs  will 
afford  shelter  from  both  sun  and  rain.  A  small  quantity  of 
dahed  lime  should  be  placed  in  some  convenient  corner.  As 
fowls  are  fond  of  rolling  themselves  among  dry  ashes,  on  no 
aceoum  should  tbey  be  deprived  of  this  amusement,  and,  more- 
over, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  ashes  are  pernicious  to  the 
vermin  with  which  all  poultry  are  more  or  less  infested.  The 
sihes  should  be  protected  from  rain. 

Poultry  should  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  pure  water ;  it 
IS  therefore  highly  necessary  to  have  a  trough  placed  in  the  plot. 
if  a  stream  of  water  can  be  brought  to  it,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired ;  but  should  this  be  impracticable,  fresh  water  must  be 
<W^  supplied. 

The  trough  must  be  oovered  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  young 
chicks  from  falling  into  it ;  open  wicker-work  will  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  anything  else,  care  being  taken  not  to  have 
w  spaces  between  the  rods  so  large  as  to  admit  a  chick  to  pass. 
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but  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  heads  of  fall  grown  foiH*. 
The  trough  should  stand  about  10  inches  aboTe  the  surface  * 

JRats. — Rats  are  exceedingly  troublesome  in  the  poultry-boiwes, 
and  every  means  should  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  their  entrance. 
They  are  fondest  of  those  eggs  which  have  been  longest  sat  upon. 
To  have  eggs  destroyed  when  within  a  few  days  of  yielding  Ui«r 
fruits  is  too  annoying  to  be  endured,  especially  when  the  eg^ 
are  of  a  valuable  sort.  The  mason-work  should  be  of  such  a 
description  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  rat  to  gain  admittance. 
The  joints  of  the  flags  of  the  floor  should  be  perfectly  close. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  that  I  have  found  phos- 
phorus, made  up  according  to  the  recipe  which  Dr.  Ure  com- 
municated to  the  Council  of  this  Society  (Royal  Agricultoiml 
Society),  very  efficacious  in  destroying  rats.  It  is  stated  that  it 
is  fatal  to  rats  alone :  how  far  this  may  be  relied  on  I  cannot 
say,  but  this  I  know,  that  we  had  two  pigs  and  two  valuable 
fowls  that  died  at  the  time  when  we  had  this  poison  laid  for  the 
rats.  But  I  was  from  home  when  the  accident  took  place,  nmd, 
consequently,  had  not  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  contents  of 
their  stomachs  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death. 

Selection  of  Variety. — The  different  ^^arieties  of  fowls  possess 
peculiarities  which  make  them  suitable  for  some  localities  and 
unsuitable  for  others,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  advanced  one 
word  on  this  subject,  as  I  deem  it  irrelevant  to  the  subject  for 
#hich  the  prize  is  offered. 

In  this  district  (Northumberland)  no  person  of  discretion  (unless 
independent)  would  breed  such  fowls  as  have  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  that  of  being  good  table-birds.     The  best  price 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  writer 
has  had  an  oppoii  unity  of  iiispectiog 
a  fountain,  manufactured  and  reg:i«- 
tered  by  Mr.  John  Bailey,  143,  MooBt- 
street,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  fap> 
plying  poultry  with  water,  and  the  cou- 
struction  of  which  is  such,  that  while 
the  poultry  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  water  constantly  within  reach, 
yet  they  cannot  get  into  it  to  destroy 
its  purity,  or  to  do  injury  to  them- 
selves. The  annexed  cut  iepi«tttiti  a 
•ectioD. 
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t>curable  in  our  market  is  not  more  than  Is.  6d,,  while  the  pre- 
iling  prices  are  1^.  2d,  and  Is,  4d.  each  for  fowls. 
Hens  of  the  best  laying  varieties  will  lay  in  a  season  from  160 
270  eggs  each,  averaging  215;  which,  being  sold  at  the  very 
w  price  of  lid.  per  score,  will  realise  9^.  lO^d.  for  the  produce 
:  one  hen  for  one  year,  By  comparing  the  price  of  chickens  in 
ar  market  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  a  single  hen,  it  will 
:  once  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  so  profitable  to  keep  varieties 
hich  are  better  adapted  for  the  table  than  for  laying. 
If  we  take  the  neighbourhood  surrounding  the  metropolis  or 
iher  localities  where  chickens  sell  at  twice,  and  in  some  instances 
t  thrice,  the  above  prices,  such  varieties  as  are  suitable  for  the 
ible  may  be  profitably  kept :  hence  1  think  I  shall  not  be 
igressing  to  an  unpardonable  extent  by  giving  such  hints  on 
election  as  from  experience  1  feel  myself  able  to  do.  We 
hall  best  do  this  by  giving  descriptions  of  the  peculiarities  of 
be  best  varieties ;  in  doing  so,  I  shall  not  follow  in  the  track 
>f  the  writers  of  olden  times,  who  only  had  that  variety  to  choose 
rom  which  is  now  designated  as  the  barn-door  or  dunghill 
need — which,  since  we  have  imported  so  many  others,  is  worth- 
ess,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  if  we  may 
10  speak:  hence  the  folly  in  giving  directions  to  select  stock 
from  such  a  breed,  as  there  are  seldom  two  of  the  same  colour  in 
ane  brood. 

The  Cochin-China  fowl.  —  Some  years  since,  specimens  of 
this  breed  were  forwarded  to  her  Majesty's  aviary.  Of  late  it 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  Between  it  and  the  Malay 
some  writers  do  not  discriminate,  regarding  them  as  merely 
**  domestic  varieties."  But  finer  fowls  have  recently  been  im- 
ported, displaying  so  much  originality  as  at  once  to  stamp  them  as 
not  only  a  distinct  but  an  esteemed  variety.  The  most  striking 
difference  is  in  the  combs.  The  comb  of  the  Cochin-China  is 
single,  of  moderate  size,  and  slightly  serrated ;  while  the  comb  of 
the  Malay  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  off. 

The  eggs  laid  by  the  Cochin-China  hen  are  not  above  the 
arerage  size,  of  a  light  chocolate  colour,  and  of  superior  quality. 

The  late  talented  H.  D.  Richardson,  Esq.,  in  his  work  on 
'Domestic  Fowls,'  states  on  the  authority  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin ;  her  Majesty*s  poultry- 
keeper,  Mr.  Walters  ;  and  Mr.  Nolan,  of  Dublin,  "  that  the  hen 
sometimes  lays  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  within  a  few 
foments  of  each  other.'*  With  such  authority  the  fact  can 
•ctrccly  be  doubted ;  but  in  justice  I  acknowledge  1  know  of 
^  inttaiice  of  a  hen  having  laid  more  than  one  perfect  egg  in 


a 


day. 
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Coehln-ChiDa  Fowls.* 


*  "  The  aboTe  fowls  were  presented  to  our  tnoet  graeioni  Qaeen,  and  aftenrvdi 
bred  at  Windior  Great  Park ;  and,  in  order  to  promote  their  extennon,  given  by  ha 
Majesty  to  suck  persons  as  were  supposed,  likely  to  appieciate  tbem.  I  have  Wcd 
foKtuMte  in  procuring  some  fine  specimens  of  them  soon  after  their  amral- 
Three  of  the  Queen's  hirds  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  show,  in 
1846,  which  elicited  the  gold  medal ;  but  they  were  evidently  crossed  by  the  Dorkingi 
as  evinced  by  their  general  appearance,  and  being  partially  furnished  with  tbe 
additional  toe — a  circumstance  admitted  by  Mr.  Walter,  the  Queen*s  poultry-keepcf' 
This  lot  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hod 
Heytesbury.  At  the  tame  show  I  exhibited  tbe  first  Coehin-Cbina  fowl,  of  poN 
breeding,  in  this  country.  The  annexed  figures  are  taken  from  tfaosiy  by  Mi> 
William  Oldham." — Nolan,  Domettic  Fowl  and  Gam$  Birds^  p.  8. 
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*  These  represeDtations  are  engraved  from  drawings  of  what  the  author  considers  the 
best  specimens  of  €k>chiii-China  fowls  of  the  day ;  and  are  here  given  along  with  the 
gupifiay  ef  that  btwd  otmuno^  in  th«  isries  of  Mr.  Nofon't  illuitialioBs. 
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The  Malay  Fowl, — This  breed  is  from  the  Malay  peninsula, 
situated  on  the  southern  point  of  the  continent  of  India^  from 


whence  the  breed  obtains  its  name.  There  is  a  great  disparity  in 
size  between  the  male  and  female.  The  cock  stands  high  on 
his  legs,  has  a  very  long  neck,  and  is,  in  our  opinion^  in  figure 
and  carriage,  not  a  bird  to  be  admired.  The  flesh  is  not  of 
the  best  description.  The  hen  is  by  no  means  well-shaped,  but 
a  good  layer*    The  eggs  are  of  choice  excellence.     Although 
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tliis  breed  has  obtained  considerable  notoriety,  yet^  in  conae- 
c|imence  of  consuming  an  immense  quantity  of  food,  it  cannot  be 
r  eoom  mended . 

The  Spanish  Fowl* — The  Spanish  fowls  are  almost  invariably 
clad  in  black  plumage ;  a  few  show  a  white  feather  ;  on  such  we 


look  with  suspicion,  although  birds  of  the  purest  description  have 
been  known  to  change  from  hladi  to  almost  white.  The  comb 
and  wattles  are  exceedingly  large,  the  former  single  and  serrated. 
The  greatest  peculiarity  of  this  breed  is  a  white  or  a  blmsh-tihite 
cheek.     The  legs  are  of  a  dark  lead  colour.     Since  the  first  time 
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I  Baw  a  pnre  bred  bird  of  this  kind,  I  bare  admired  it.  Ill 
bearynf  is  gracefal  and  stately.  Its  flesh  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
by  the  most  fastidious  epicure.  The  hen  lays  a  fine,  large,  and 
deHcately^avonred  eggr.  She  is  a  most  abundant  layer«  and  caa 
scstrcely  be  surpassed  by  any  other  breed.  Should  she  have  ooe 
drawback,  it  is  in  the  largeness  of  her  eggs.  Large  eggs  do  do( 
bring  their  relative  value ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  they  do  not  require  more  nutriment  to  produce  them  than 
smaller  ones. 

The  Game  Fowl. — This  variety,  which  was  at  one  time  so  care- 
fully bred  on  account  of  its  indubitable  courage  in  the  ring,  is, 


fiMMCoek. 


we  are  happy  to  say,  not  now  wanted,  in  consequence  of  its  pug- 
nacity, except  by  the  "  poultry- fancier,"  or  by  a  class  of  men  who 
stand  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  I  might  therefore 
have  passed  it  without  remark,  had  not  its  beauty  been  the  theme 
of  universal  admiration  by  all  lovers  of  nature.  Who  ever  saw  a 
well-bred  bird  of  this  l)reed,  at  a  lonely  eot»  in  full  plumsge, 
irithont  seeing  an  animal  as  perfect  as  can  be  imagined  ?  Ail  his 
bearings  are  graceful  in  the  extreme,  and  his  colour  delightful. 
in  sixe  this  breed  is  less  than  many  others.  The  flesh  is  of 
prime  quality.     The  hens  lay  well,  but  do  jaot  xank  in  tbe£nl 
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cla«s ;  tbe  egg*  we  small,  bat  in  flavour  they  are  not  to  be  snr- 
pacssed. 

HiB  Darkififf  Fowl — The  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  derives  its 
name  from  a  town  in  Surrey  of  the  same  appellatioai.     From  tJhe 


True  Dorking. 

excellence  of  its  flesh,  from  its  plumpness  and  great  weight, 
it  has  derived  a  celebrity  for  the  table  unrivalled  by  any  other 
breed.  It  may  be  justly  said  that  "  its  qualities  surpass  its 
charms.**  The  hens  are  not  to  be  equalled  as  sitters  ;  hence  the 
breed  is  pecnliarly  adapted  for  districts  where  table-birds  are  in 
request  at  remunerative  prices.  The  hens  are  very  g(X>d  layers. 
Some  say  that  those  which  are  white  are  the  only  pure  breed ; 
this  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  most  prevailing  colours  are 
spotted  or  spangled,  in  various  shades.  The  fowls  of  this  breed 
have  five  toes  on  each  foot ;  a  peculiarity,  if  absent,  denoting  im- 
parity of  blood.  From  protuberances  in  the  feet,  these  fowls  are 
very  much  predisposed  to  lameness. 

This  breed  degenerates  when  removed  from  its  native  place. 
Situation  will  undoubtedly  have  great  influence,  but  I  attribute 
^'degeneracy  moTQ  to  a  want  of ''  fresh  blood  **  >and  mismanage- 
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ment  than  to  the  influence  of  climate.  All  animals  bred  in  and 
sooner  or  later  degenerate.  When  this  breed  is  considerablj  r 
moved  from  its  native  sphere^  the  practicability  of  getting  '*  ii^ 
blood ''  is  gteatlj  redaced. 

Sussex  jFbM?/.-^The  Sussex  breed  of  fowls  is  closely  allied 
the  Dorking,  and  is  in  quality  equal  to  it.     The  body  is  mu 
elongated.    The  fifth  toe  is  almost  invariably  absent^  and  it 
therefore  less  predisposed  to  lameness. 

The  Dutch  Every-day  layers. — Of  all  fowls  which  have  con 
under  my  notice,  none  equals  the  Dutch  every-day  layers  in  tt 
production  of  eggs.  I  acknowledge  the  eggs  to  be  a  little  le 
than  the  average  size,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materiaL 
interfere  with  their  marketable  value. 

A  gentleman  of  great  experience  has  kindly  favoured  me  wii 
the  number  of  eggs  he  obtained  from  four  hens  of  this  bree< 
The  average  for  three  months  was  no  less  than  twenty-six  eac 
week,  each  e^^  weighing  2  oz. 

The  hens  commence  laying  at  the  early  age. of  four  or  & 
months ;  whereas'  tae  larger  breeds  sehlom  commence  to  la 
before  they  are  twice  this  age.  This  is  no  trifling  recon 
mendation. 


Duteh  Br«ry-d4y  Layers. 

Of  this  breed  there  are  two  varieties  distinguished  only  bj 
colour :  the  one  is  termed  the  *'  golden  spangled  j"  the  other,  tb| 
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*  silver  spangled/'  To  describe  them  minutely  would  be  going 
leyoud  the  precincts  of  this  paper.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
emark  that  this  breed  is  often  confounded  with  the  ''  spangled 
Flamburgh/'  and  also  with  the  *'  black  Polish ;"  the  differences 
>etween  which  I  shall  notice  when  I  describe  the  latter 
arieties. 

The  Dutch  every-day  layers  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  of 
he  hens  continuing  to  lay,  rarely  evincing  any  disposition  to 
ncubate. 

In  size  this  breed  is  equal  to  the  average  size  of  the  game  fowl. 
They  are  exceedingly  well  shaped ;  in  their  movements  they  are 
ftvy  majestic  and  graceful.  ^ 

The  <'  silver  spangled  *'  of  this  variety  is  in  some  localities 
bown  by  the  name  of  "  Bolton  greys." 

The  Polish  Fowl, — Of  this  breed  three  varieties  have  been 
noticed  by  writers,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  extinct ; 
from  the  description  given  of  it,  I  infer  that  it  must  have  been 
really  beautiful.  ''  Both  the  cock  and  hen  were  of  a  pure  glossy 
trbite,  with  a  large  black  top-knot." 

The  next  variety  is  of  black  plumage,  with  a  large  white  top- 
biot,  and  of  good  figure.  The  hens  are  abundant  layers,  and,  like 
ihe  Dutch  every-day  layers,  seldom  show  any  disposition  to  sit, 
ind  have  in  consequence  sometimes  received  the  name  of  "  every- 
lay  layers ;"  hence  this  variety  has  often  been  confounded  with 
;he  Dutch  every-day  layers. 

The  other  variety  of  the  Polish  breed  is  known  by  the  name 
»f  "  spangled  Polish."  This  variety^  from  its  scarcity,  from 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  plumage,  from  the  good  quality 
of  its  flesh,  and  from  the  hens  being  so  very  prolific,  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  It  has  no  comb,  but  crowned  with  a  large 
topknot. 

The  Spangled  Hamburgh. — Of  this  breed  there  are  two  varieties, 
tbe  *'  golden  "  and  the  **  silver  spangled."  It  commands  a  high 
price;  but  not  so  much  for  its  good  and  profitable  qualities  as  for 
its  beauty  and  scarcity.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
"  spangled  Polish,"  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  also  with  the 
Dutch  every-day  layers.  They  are,  however,  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  Dutch  has  a  large  rose  comb ;  the  Polish, 
instead  of  a  comb,  has  a  large  top-knot ;  while  the  Hamburgh 
^as  a  small  comb  rising  into  two  or  more  flesh-horns,  behind 
which  is  a  large  brown  or  yellow  top-knot. 

The  Bantam. — I  should  not  have  given  the  bantam  a  passing 
remark,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  breed  which 
can  be  successfully  employed  in  the  rearing  of  pheasants  and 
partridges.  There  are  many  varieties,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  that  brought  to  perfection  by  Sir  John  Sebright. 

VOL.  xir.  N 
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There  are  many  other  breeds  of  fowls,  but  not  possessing  those 
properties  which  would  recommend  them  to  any  but  the  curious 
'^'-  "  fancier/'  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 


or 


Turkish  fowL 

Dwarf  fowl,  or  cruper, 

Rumkin. 

Frizzled  fowl. 


Silky  fowl. 
Negro  fowl. 
Prussian  fowl. 
Barbary  fbwl. 


Having  now  given  a  short,  but  I  triist  a.  sufficient,  descriptioo 
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if  the  peculiarities  of  the  beat  breeds^of  fowliK,  I  will  next  taj  a 
!ew  words  on  the  tdection  of  breeds. 

The  breeder  must  in  the  first  place  aseert^  wheUier  he  cati 
)btain  most  profit  from  the  sale  of  eggs  cnt  from  the  sate  of 
:;hic^ens.  How  is  be  to  come  at  this  ?  I  say,  without  going 
mto  detaib,  if  lie  can  obtain  two  shillings  each  for  chickens,  tlmt  he 
may  select  fowls  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  table ;  if  he  cannot 
obtain  this  price,  then  he  must  select  suck  as  are  known  good 
Isjers— 4udli  as  sdkt^aa  show  ai^  propensity  to  propagate  their 
»wn  species  by  inenbaiion. 

TMe  Fowls, — If  it  be  found  desirable  to  breed  for  the  table, 
then  die  IXirking  is  what  I  reomnmend :  and,  momover, 
the  greater  the  number  of  chickens  thai  can  be  reared  from 
the  same  number  of  egpt,  the  greater  is  tbe  profit ;  success, 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  heos 
as  sitters  and  as  nurses.  Here  again  the  Dorking  stand  pre- 
eminent, for  better  sitters  and  nurses  connot  be  produced. 
Some  fanciers  of  r^ute  recommend  a  cross  with  this  breed 
ud  the  Iflalay  or  the  Cochin-China^  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
this  recommendation,  unless  the  objects  to  be  obtained  axe  an 
iscrease  in  offid,  and  a  decrease  in  the  qualities  of  the  heos  as 
ntieiS)  especially  if  with  tbe  farmer.  If  a  cross  must  take  place, 
•s  some  writers  say,  to  remew  a  degenerating  race  (be  it  obsenred 
I  do  not  admit  of  this,  from  the  rery  simple  and  obvious  fact  of 
the  Dorkings  of  this  day  being  as  heary  as  any  Dorkings  that 
hare  come  nader  our  notice  of  past  dates),  let  the  cross  be  with 
s  well-shaped  bird,  of  small  bone,  and  undeniable  flesh.  The 
Spanish,  possessing  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  the 
only  bird  I  would  recommend  to  cross  with  the  Dorking. 
Attend  to  what  the  late  very  talented  natnralist,  H.  D.  Richard- 
son, says  in  his  work  on  domestic  Ibwls^  when  speaking  of  the 
Spaaish : — **  As  table  birds  they  hold  a  place  of  the  very  first  rank, 
their  flash  being  partienlariy  white,  tender,  and  juicy ;  and  Ae 
>bi  posscBwng  that  beantifnl  dear  while  hue,  so  essential  a  re- 
quisite for  Usds  designed  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  gourmand." 
W.  C.  L.  Martin,  "  late  one  of  the  scientific  oflbiers  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,"  is,  in  his  treatise  on  poultry  in  Knight's 
fmnmri  Library  and  Cydopmdia  of  Burai  A€aira»  no  leas 
lib«al  in  his  remarks  in  praise  of  the  Spanish  towls.  I  there- 
^e  hare  the  best  authority  to  substantiate  my  own  oiHnion  of  the 
bigh  falne  of  the  Spanish  as  birds  for  the  table.  I  have  conse- 
qoendy  reamsmended  them  in  pcefonence  to  all  othen  to  ctom 
^h  the  Dorkings. 

Many  people,  when  buying  fowls  for  the  table,  make  tbe  oolonr 
of  the  legs  the  criterion  whereby  they  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
fledi;  I  may  therefore  be  aUowed  to  state  that  Soyer,  in  his 

n2 
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valuable  work  on  cookery,  says  that  those  '*  fowls  which  ha 
black  legs  are  the  best  for  roasting,  while  those  with  white  le 
are  the  best  for  boiling.** 

Fowls  for  Laying. — For  the  purpose  of  laying,  no  breed 
fowls  is  better  adapted  than  the  Dutch  every-day  layers.    Shon 
their  eggs  prove  rather  small,  a  cross  with  the  Spanish  will  at  on 
remedy  the  defect.     For  our  part  we  are  satisfied  that  (althoa 
the  eggs  are  less  than  those  laid  by  the  larger  varieties  of  fowl 
yet  they  are  equal  to  those  laid  by  the  dunghill  breed.     That  I 
eggs  of  the  Dutch  are  less  nutritious,  from  their  great  number  J 
merely  speculative  and  without  foundation. 

The  black  Polish  is  also  notorious  for  the  production  of  in 
mense  numbers  of  eggs.      Should  its  appearance  be  more 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  owner,  I  offer  no   object 
to  it. 

How  TO  OBTAIN  A  GoOD  BrEED  OP  POULTRY. 

Number  of  Hens  to  one  Cock. — The  next  point  we  have  to  di 
pose  of  is,  Ought  there  to  be  any  discretion  used  in  proportioi 
ing  the  number  of  hens  to  the  number  of  cocks  ? 

Dickson  has  acquitted  himself  better  on  this  subject  than  an; 
author  previous  to  his  day  whom  I  have  consulted.    His  remark! 
are  ably  followed  up  by  the  late  H.  D.  Richardson,  who  goes 
to  observe,  *'  that  the  number  of  hens  allowed  to  one  cock  shooli 
vary  with  the  object  in  new," 

"If  the  profit  be  from  the  production  of  eggs  alone,  one 
may  have  as  many  as  twenty- four  hens.     If  the  object  be  si 
and  healthy  chickens,  he  ought  to  be  restricted  to  six,  or  at  most 
eight.**     So  far  I  agree  with  the  author  quoted. 

If  chickens  are  not  wanted  for  sale,  they  are  wanted  to  renev 
the  stock  of  hens.  And  as  no  one  can  deny  the  necessity  of  haviof 
healthy  chickens  for  consumption,  surely  no  one  will  deny  the 
advantage  of  having  healthy  pullets  to  add  yearly  to  the  sto<^ ; 
which,  be  it  remembered,  should  not  be  kept  above  three  years 
(unless  of  a  valuable  breed),  after  which  they  are  almost  useless, 
even  for  household  purposes. 

The  stock  of  fowls  in  our  poultry-yard  is  kept  for  the  prodnc- 
lion  of  eggs,  and  to  keep  it  up  a  number  of  pullets  is  reared  every 
year.  To  have  the  pullets  strong  and  healthy  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  This  object  could  not  be  obtained  without  either 
keeping  a  great  number  of  cocks,  or  keeping  a  small  number  of  I 
hens  and  a  cock  in  an  enclosure.  The  latter  method  I  have 
adopted,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  breeders  of 
fowls.  By  it  I  am  enabled  to  keep  a  less  proportion  of  cocks 
than  I  could  else  safely  have  done.  Were  it  not  for  the  received 
opinion  that  hens  do  not  lay  so  well  when  deprived  of  the  com-* 
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ny  of  the  other  sex,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  keep  a  cock. 
;  it  is,  the  number  of  hens  to  one  cock  may  be  as  high  as  thirty. 
^collect  we  are  speaking  of  the  laying  stock  of  hens,  and  not  of 
e  breeding  stock.  The  very  eminent  French  writer,  M.  Par- 
entier,  if  we  mistake  not,  witnessed  the  productive  powers  of  a 
•ck  fifty  times  in  one  day.  We  restrict  three  hens  to  one  cock, 
ben  the  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching. 

Selection  of  Eggs  for  Hatching, — Writers  on  poultry  give  direc- 
>n8  for  the  selection  of  e^gs  for  hatching  without  noting  whether 
le  e^gs  are  laid  by  the  handsomest  or  by  the  ugliest  hens  in  the 
^d  ;  a  system  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  All 
reeders  are  aware  that  "  like  produces  like  "  in  all  pure  breeds 
f  animals.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but,  if 
bis  maxim  be  kept  in  view,  the  right  line  will  seldom  be  deviated 
rom.  Ry  the  method  we  have  adopted  of  selecting  the  finest 
lens  to  breed  from,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a  yard  with  a  cock 
lot  related  to  them,  and  by  selecting  eggs  from  those  laid  by 
hem,  considerable  advantage  is  gained  over  the  method  of 
ielecUng  the  eggs  for  sitting  from  those  laid  by  the  whole  stock 
jf  hens.  1  give  preference  to  such  eggs  as  are  a  little  above  the 
iverage  size,  having  always  found  them  to  produce  the  strongest 
birds.     All  irregular-shaped  eggs  must  be  rejected. 

A  discovery  was  made  by  Columella,  and  laid   hold  of  by 
others,  of  great  importance  to  the  practical  breeder  ;  as  it  enables 
him  to  select  such  eggs  as  will  produce  male,  and  such  as  will 
produce   female  birds.      1  say  of  great  importance,  because  he 
who  depends  on  the  sale  of  eggs  for  profit  does  not  want  male 
birds,  and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  breed  them. 
To  him  Columella  would  say,  "Select  the  round  eggs,  for  they 
contain  female  birds,  and  reject  the  oblong  shaped,  for  they  con- 
tain birds  of  the  opposite  sex."     '*  By  the  position  of  the  air  cell  at 
the  butt  end  of  the  e^g,  those  may  be  selected  which  will  produce 
the  male  sex  :  in  these  the  air  cell  is  in  the  centre  of  the  end  ;  if 
the  cell  be  a  little  at  one  side  the  egg  will  produce  a  female  chick. 
The  position  of  the  air  cell  is  easily  discovered  by  holding  the 
egg  between  the  eye  and  a  light." 

Incubation,  or  Hatching, — The  process  of  incubation  is  accom- 
plished either  naturally  or  artificially.  None  are  so  ignorant  as 
to  require  instructions  as  to  how  the  process  is  naturally  accom- 
plished. There  are  various  artificial  methods  of  incubation,  of 
which  1  shall  speak  after  having  disposed  of  some  important 
points  in  connexion  with  natural  hatching ;  the  first  of  which  to 
be  considered  is  the  number  of  eggs  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
a  hen.  In  consequence  of  our  abode  adjoining  a  plantation  of 
oonsiderable  magnitude,  our  hens,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to 
prevent  them,  often  stray  to  seek  nests  for  themselves.     (We 
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may  remark  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  tbeir  neaU.  Should  a 
ben  be  aware  of  beingp  watched  to  her  aest,  the  canning  she  dk^ 
plays  to  avoid  detection  is  alike  admirable  and  wond^ful.)  We 
therefore  have  almost  constant  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  eggs  a  hen  will  lay,  upon  which  to  brood  when  lefi  to 
the  dictates  of  instinct.  We  have  found  the  number  of  eggs 
(when  the  hens  have  thus  been  left  to  themselves)  to  ra^pe  from 
11  to  18 ;  of  the  latter  number  we  have  had  only  one  instaoce, 
and,  strange  to  relate^  every  egg  produced  a  bird. 

The  number  of  eggs  must  be  regulated  by  the  sbe  of  the  bmm 
and  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  of  the  Spanish  fowls  being  very  lai;|^, 
9  will  be  a  sufficient  number  for  an  average  siaed  hen,  wliile  bs 
&r  as  13  eggs  of  the  Dutch  every-day  layers  may  be  given.  Mmngr 
people  are  fond  oi  giving  a  hen  a  large  number  of  eggs>  undor 
the  impression  that  they  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  good 
brood ;  in  my  opinion  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  hen  haring 
more  eggs  than  she  can  properly  cover,  some  of  them  must  necea^ 
sarily  be  exposed  to  the  atmosf^ere,  the  temperature  of  which  m 
considerably  below  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  devdopment 
of  the  chick :  the  probability  is  that  many  or  all  the  eggs  xnaj 
(during  so  long  a  period  as  21  days)  be  more  or  less  injured,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  produce  must  be  less  healthy.  Having 
duly  determined  on  the  number  of  eggs,  and  of  the  sex  we  wish 
them  to  produce  (I  have  known  great  disappointment  arise  fnvii 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  discovery  made  by  Colamella), 
the  next  object  is  to  find  a  suitable  nest  in  which  to  place  tlie 
hen  and  eggs.  In  too  many  instances  this  is  a  task  ofigreat  diffi- 
culty. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  farm  buildings  are  aridom  eo 
perfect  as  to  have  a  proper  building  for  poultry.  True  there  is 
often  a  house  set  apart  for  this  object,  but  as  unfit  for  its  purpose 
as  it  can  well  possibly  be.  1  have  evef  found  it  a  most  #li<fir^f|t 
thing  to  get  a  hen  to  sit  in  any  place  excepting  in -that  whate 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  lay.  If  set  in  the  apartment  where 
the  whole  stodc  of  hens  lay—- owing  to  other  hens  laying  in 
the  same  nest,  and  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  taking  frana 
her  the  fresh-laid  eggs — she  will  seldom  succeed  in  bringii^ 
out  mcM-e  than  one  quarter  of  the  chicks  whidi  she,  if  properly 
protected,  would  have  done :  hence  the  advantage  of  the  jrian  I 
have  recommended^  of  dividing  the  fowl -house  by  <^n  work,  ao 
that  the  hens  when  sitting  are  in  the  same  house  whore  they  h«ve 
laid,  and  are  at  the  same  lime  unmolested  by  the  laying  hens.  The 
hatching  hens  have  the  privilege  of  the  plot  in  front  of  the  poultry- 
houses,  while  the  laying  hens  are  carefully  excluded  £mn  it. 

The  less  a  hen  is  ilisturbed  during  the  tine  ojf  incubation  fim 
better.  It  is  impossible  to  do  her  any  service ;  she  will  leave  the 
nest  to  feed  and  will  return  to  it  belbre  any  injury  is  done  ta  the 
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by  cooling:  however,  we  miatft  not  on  any  aeconnt  negflect 
to  bBve  for  her  an  abondant  mipply  of  food.  If  not  well  fed 
she  will  be  leu  able  to  cater  for  her  offspring,  for,  as  Gobbett 
■favewdly  observe^  <*  though  the  ken  does  not  give  milk^  she 
gives  haX.** 

Some  writers  i^eak  of  bens  that  wiil  not  leare  their  nest  to 
obtain  fosd,  and  xeoommend  meat  to  be  given  them  when  on 
the  Bests.  S«ch  bens  I  have  never  seen ;  but  in  cases  of  the 
kind,  in  order  to  allow  a  fresh  seppty  of  air  to  enter  Ae  eggs,  the 
ben  sbeold  be  tadsen  from  the  nest  to  be  fed.  The  ifhell  of  ^m 
egg  benig  poroos  allows  air  to  pass  through  it.  When  an  egg  is 
heated^  owing  to  the  expansion  of  its  interior  a  por^n  of  air  is 
diifen  ofi^  when  the  egg  cools  down  (as  is  the  case  with  ihe  eggs 
wben  the  hen  leaves  her  hatching  nest),  a  oonresponding  con- 
traction talces  place,  and  fvesh  air  must  enter  the  e^^  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  was  expeUed.  The  air  which  enters  must 
be  sucb  as  is  necessary  to  support  life,  hence  the  imperative 
necessity  of  ever  keeping  the  air  which  snrronnds  the  hens  wbem 
■sdng  pare,  by  frequenllj  washis^  and  cleaning  the  fowl  4Miuse. 

The  time  required  for  incnbation  is  set  down  at  SI  days ;  this 
adhnits  of  ooosiderable  modification.  The  tempevature  ojf  the 
atmosphere  and  the  age  of  the  eggs  have  both  great  influence  on 
the  length  of  time:  mhaa  the  weather  is  cold,  another  day  is 
neocssaiy.  Fresh-laid  eggs  batch  sooner  than  those  3  or  4  weeks 
old ;  it  is  therefore  of  ieiportance  to  have  all  tbe  eggs  for  one 
hatching  as  near  of  the  same  age  as  possible. 

fan  an  essqr  of  this  deecription  it  would  be  nseless  to  detail  all 
the  changes  which  Sake  piace  in  the  egg  during  incnbation,  and 
moreover,  among  men  of  science,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
respeeting  the  progress  of  the  embiyo-chickeii.  However  curious 
and  interesting  the  subject  may  be  to  the  naturalist  and  philo^ 
sepber,  it  affects  not  tbe  management  and  rearing  of  poultry. 

Dickson  recommends  the  birds  which  come  out  first  '^  to  be 
taken  from  the  hen  and  placed  in  a  basket  lined  with  cotton-wool, 
lest  the  hen  should  be  indnced  to  leave  her  nest  before  all  the 
eggs  ore  batched.**  I  do  not  agree  with  this  advice^  nor  oan  I 
a£nit  of  asgr  interfeienee.  Should  the  advice  I  have  given  be 
made  ose  of,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  not  giving  the  hen  too  mmr^ 
eggs^  and  having  them  near  of  the  same  age,  aoid  of  having  her 
to  sit  in  tbe  same  bouse  where  she  has  been  accustomed  to  lay. 
It  the  same  time  protecting  her  from  tbe  other  hens,  there  wUl 
be  no  occasion  for  any  interfoiwtice.  Some  chicks,  it  is  true,  do 
not  get  so  fast  out  of  shell  as  others,  but  this  is  attributable  to 
accidental  canses  and  to  mismanagement.  When  the  chick  does 
not  make  sinfikient  progress  in  freeing  itself  from  its  shelly 
SO  satisfy  tbe  poahry-keeper,  a  great  inducement  is  offered 
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to  render  assUUnoe.  We  would  that  man  would  let  nature  hvrt 
its  course.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  that  any  good 
result  is  obtained  by  giving^  assistance  to  the  chick  when  in  ihe 
shell.  ''  Never  attempt/*  says  Cantelo,  ''  to  free  a  chicken 
from  the  shell,  unless  the  cause  of  its  detention  is  very  evideoUj 
an  accidental  circumstance,  which  you  may  know  by  its  lood 
cries,  sometimes  caused  by  the  feathers  sticking  to  the  shell  ;  but 
when  the  chicken  is  nearly  disengaged,  or  making  very  violeat 
efforts,  there  is  no  danger  in  pulling  open  the  shell,  though  the 
least  abrasure  of  the  veins  covering  the  inside  of  the  shell  befcM^ 
the  blood  is  taken  up  by  the  chicken  is  always  detrimental,  and 
generally  fatal.  In  case,  however,  of  the  chicken  peeking 
towards  the  small  end>  instead  of  the  butt  (which  someUmes 
happens),  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cut  round  the  shell,  a  piece 
may  be  removed,  in  order  to  give  a  little  more  room  for  the 
exit."  Such  is  the  advice  of  one  who,  in  some  years,  rears  as 
many  as  eighteen  thousand  poultry.  We  imagine  nothii^  more 
need  be  said  on  this  subject,  for  we  are  certain  that  there  is 
not  one  case  in  a  hundred  that  any  good  can  be  done,  and 
were  we  to  give  further  instructions,  we  should,  like  the  quack 
doctors,  be  putting  double-edged  tools  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  use. 

Many  people  set  two  or  more  hens  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  they  may  put  the  broods  to  one  hen ;  not  a  bad  plan  in  an 
economical  ]K>int  of  view,  but  we  cannot  admire  the  system  of 
thus  depriving  a  hen  of  her  offspring,  after  she  has  so  carefully 
sat  for  twenty-one  days  anxiously  waiting  the  issue.  Nxur  do 
we  think  one  hen  should  have  more  than  fourteen  birds  to  cater 
for  and  to  cover  comfortably,  and,  moreover,  a  hen  will  not 
always  take  the  chicks  of  another  under  her  care;  however, 
should  the  brood  of  one  hen  have  to  be  given  to  another,  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  and  whoever  has 
the  work  to  do  must  be  careful,  as  the  mother  becomes  quite 
furious  when  interfered  with. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  hens  sit  at  the  will 
of  man.  With  one  exception,  these  attempts  have  been  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  disgust  at  them. 
The  exception  I  speak  of  was  brought  under  my  notice  bj 
having  observed  the  earliest  chickens  in  our  neighbourhood  were» 
every  year,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  person.  Attributing 
this  circumstance  to  something  more  than  mere  accident,  1 
was  induced  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  person  never  kept 
more  than  one  hen,  and  I  found,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
''  that  the  eggs  were  not  taken  from  the  nest,  and  as  soon  as  die 
had  laid  about  thirteen,  she  commenced  to  sit."  This  seemed  so 
natural  that  1  at  once  felt  convinced  that  if  hens  were  to  be  ia- 
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dnced  to  sit,  it  was  the  only  rational  plan  that  could  be  adopted. 
As  I  have  before  observed,  our  hens  lay  a  great  deal  in  an 
adjoining  plantation.  When  a  nest  is  found,  the  eggs  are  taken 
mway  as  they  are  laid,  taking  care  always  to  leave  one.  The  hen 
continues  to  lay,  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  laying  in  the  fowl- 
boose  ;  but  should  the  nest  not  have  been  found,  I  am  convinced 
that  she  would  have  commenced  to  sit  as  soon  as  she  had  a  oon- 
venient  number  of  eggs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pheasants. 
If  the  eggs  be  taken  away  as  fast  as  they  are  laid,  as  many  as  60 
may  be  got  from  one  pheasant  in  a  season.  Again,  fowls  in  their 
native  haunts  never  lay  more  in  the  season  than  what  they  can 
batch.  From  all  this  we  may  justly  conclude  that  n(f  aitificial 
means  are  required  to  induce  a  hen  to  sit,  but  that  she  does  not, 
in  consequence  of  the  eggs  being  taken  from  the  nest. 

'  In  many  varieties  of  fowls  there  are  sometimes,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, far  more  hens  in  the  hatching  mood  than  are  wanted. 
Under  such  circumstances,  cooping  is  the  only  safe  remedy.  The 
time  of  confinement  varies,  some  hens  requiring  4  days,  while 
others  require  10.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that 
the  health  of  the  hen  is  affected  when  not  allowed  to  sit,  and 
that  the  ^gs  laid  afterwards  are  not  wholesome.  This  I  do 
not  believe. 

Those  persons  who  keep  the  Dutch  every-day  layers  should 
have  3  or  4  Dorking  hens  to  do  the  hatching  business. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  hens  which  constitute  the  laying 
stodL  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  hatching  apartment  during  the 
breeding  season.  They  therefore  cannot  obtain  admittance  into 
the  plot ;  consequently  the  hens,  with  their  broods,  cannot  suffer 
any  annoyance  from  them. 

Artificial  Hatching. — Although  artificial  hatching  has,  from  a- 
very  early  date,  received  considerable  attention,  yet  I  must  be 
permitted,  in  order  to  keep  our  paper  within  proper  limits,  to 
describe  that  method  only  which  I  consider  the  most  likely  to 
succeed,  and  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  William  James  Cah- 
telo,  who  has  for  some  time  been  exhibiting  his  apparatus  at  4, 
Leicester-square,  London.  This  method,  by  which  Mr.  Cantelo 
saja  he  can  send  to  the  market  75  per  cent,  of  chickens  for  the 
eggs  placed  in  the  machine,  is  styled  the  "  Cantelonian,'*  which 
^ers  firom  others  in  consequence  of  the  heat  being  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  egg  which  is  uppermost,  instead  of  to  the  bottom 
or  aroand  it ;  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  evident,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  germ,  so  long  as  the  eg^  is  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
ticm,  always  floats,  and  that  it  is  this  part  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hen's  breast.  The  heat,  which  is  generated  by  the  com-' 
hnstion  of  gas  or  charcoal,  is  transmitted  to  the  eggs  by  the 
agency  of  water.     The  sketch  given  below  from  memory,  will. 
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with  the  descriptioii,  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  prineiple>  oonsfruction, 
ttid  working  of  ttie  apparatus,  detailed  particttlars  of  whick  mte 
given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cantelo. 


SmmscA  lov  PitrBM  t  ImcBJBOfm. 


A,  B,  C,  D. — Cistern  containing  hot  water,  heated  by  an  oprlc^  self-feeding  stove;  the  tcp  of 
_i-.-L .  n       ,  .^  -    ,.,  .        tilatedGymeansofaiMaelnfljetfd. 


which  is  seen  at  F,  and  the  temperature  of  which  is  regnli 
U»  Hi  I»  J  — ^Tba  glass  <ov  v  whkh  the  water  flows,  and  beneatb.  wtitob  Vtm^^ggM  ace  jpsMad  im  s 

tray,  so  constructed,  like  a  spring  sofa,  to  bring  all  the  eggs  in  contact  witutoe  glass.    Thetrar 

is  lowered  and  laisad  by  levers,  which  we  have  not  shown  in  ih»  akecAi. 
K,  L. — Small  cistern  which  receives  the  water  after  it  has  passed  over  the  glass,  md  which  conveys 

it  to  the  pipes, 
M,  N,  O,  P,  w.— Tbroneh  which  the  water  rttonu  te  the  cistem,  to  be.sfaia  healed  sad  j 

the  same  eiroilt  as  berore. 
USjJyiA.-^  drying  nest  in  wUch  the  chickeomByBtftr  )t«i84lio«n. 


Mmmgement  •of  the  C%tdlefi«^^--Chickaa8,  for  tiie  first  24  ] 
of  their  enstenoe,  do  not  require  food,  Dorinf^tfais  ^me  tb^ 
are  supported  by  a  targe  portion  of  the  yolk,  which,  previous  to 
their  breakiag  the  obeli,  had  not  enrfeerod  their  system.  We  nesd 
■Hi  tkerelbro  be  in  a  hurry  in  Denoving  the  ohickens  from  die 
hatching^estt  •warmth  is  \dntt  th^  most  require^ 

The  best  food,  in  my  c^nian,  for  young  chickons  is  a  paste 
node  of  three  parts  of  oBtmeal  and  one  of  barleymeal  or  Inreod- 
enunbs^  The  paste  may  be  mixed  with  a  lighuboiled  'C^^  or 
fresh  meat.  They  should,  if  :^ie  weather  be  finue,  be  toraed  joat 
on  the  seocmd  or  third  day.     Dampness  is  very  injorioos : 
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dKmld  therefore  be  taken  noi  to  tarn  tbem  out  when  these  is  aiqr 
dew  (Ni  the  grats. 

I  have  almost  oonitted'  to  i^ate  thai  water  iBUSt  be  given  them 
in  very  «halk>w  reaaels.  Curds  made  fresh  erery  day  are  a  very 
excellent  thing,  and  are  eagerly  taken. 

Chickans  with  the  diei  we  reoommend*  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
boiled  potato,  and  the  privilege  of  pecking  grass  in  the  plot,  and 
attention,  will  make  sttrprising  progress.  Attention  is  the  great 
secret  in  the  art  of  rearing  chickens :  too  much  food  should  never 
he  given  to  them  At  once.  We  will  diamias  this  part  of  our 
syhject  by  a  qnolation  from  Tusaer : — 

"  Tend  such  as  we  have. 
Young  children  and  chickens  would  ever  be  eating.** 

At  what  Age^thomii  the  Chickens  be  deprived  of  their  Nitrse  9 — 
On  this  subject  little  can  be  said,  much  depending  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  person  in  charge.  Some  chickens  can  forage  lar 
themselves  when  5  weeks  old,  while  others  reqnke  nuKtemal  care 
till  they  are  8  «r  9  weeks  M,  I  should  say,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  honae  and  |dot  sodi  as  I  have  reoemmended,  that 
the  hen  nn^  be  taken  fvom  them  at  the  end  of  6  weeks. 

The  dnokens  must  remain  in  the  plot  3  or  4  wieeks  longer :  in 
it  they  are  less  exposed  toaocidents  than  if  they  were  allowed,  to 
mix  irith  the  other  stock. 

2%s  Tmrket/, — We  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  America  is 
the  native  country  of  the  turkey.  By  whom  or  at  what  period  it 
«••  brooght  to  England  we  have  no  proof.  It  nrast  be  upwards 
of  300  yean  ainoe  its  introduction,  as  Tnaser,  in  his  '  Fire  Hnn* 
died  Poinia  of  Good  Husbandry,'  publi^ed  in  1573,  speaks  of 
the  tarkey  as  being  extensively  bred.  The  late  H .  D.  Ridiasdson, 
after  duly  investigating  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
■nst  have  made  ito  appearance  in  this  country  about  1530. 

Writers  on  poakry  invariably  give  a  long  acooont  of  the  natund 
I^Ahbsxif  the  turk^  m  ite  native  wilds.  All  very  good ;  but  surely 
^  has  been  long  enough  ^mestaeated  to  enable  die  man  who, 
is  he  jogs  along  the  path  of  life,  notes  down  his  observatioes  on 
the  instincts,  hdbits,  and  uaefulneas  of  the  amnuds  that  daily 
•tiend  him,  to  give  plain  directions  for  its  management,  without 
hwring  recoorse  to  ila  habils  before  it  had  been  brought  under 
«»4««tion. 

The  only  difiTerenoe  in  the  varieties  <rf  turkeys  (the  Norfolk  ex." 
®^pted)  18  in  colour. 

The  Norfolk  variety  (the  produce  of  a  cross  with  the  wild 
^^■^mcan  breed)  is  the  largest.  This  at  once  testifies  the  advan- 
^  of  procuring  "  fsesh  blood/'  and  the  ill  effects  of  breeding 
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*^  in  and  in."     The  colour  of  this  variety  is  black,  and  its  weigl 
ranges  between  18  and  30  lbs.     Some  have  been  known  to  attain 
the  enormous  weight  of  56  lbs.     Its  fiesh  is  allowed  to  be  su^ 
rior  to  that  of  anj  other  breed,  jet  I  have  known  cooks  of  coi 
siderable  standing  give  decided  preference  to  the  white. 

The  white  variety  is  not  so  easily  reared,  and  never  gets  to  thai 
size  of  the  Norfolk. 

The  copper  coloured  is  very  scarce,  and  is  more  difficult  to 
rear  than  any  other. 

It  would,  in  a  country  where  the  turkey  is  so  abundantly  reared 
and  so  highly  esteemed — bringing  with  it,  as  Soyer  says,  "  the 
joyous  recollection  of  Christmas  and  an  alderman  in  chains" — be 
superfluous  to  give  a  description  of  its  appearance.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  necessary  to  give  instructions  for  the  selection  of  stock 
from  the  same  variety.  There  are  but  few  men  who  cannot  decide 
as  to  which  is  the  handsomer  of  two  birds,  when  standing  side  by 
side. 

The  form  of  animals  which  is  ever  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  is 
almost  invariably  that  form  which  denotes  health.  This  is  our 
maxim ;  and,  from  it,  we  contend  that  the  only  perfect  plan  of 
attaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  figures  of  animals  is  by  com- 
paring those  of  the  same  class  with  each  other.  Such  a  knowledge 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  from  books.  This  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  I  have  not  given  instructions,  as  is  the  cnistom, 
**  to  enable  our  readers  to  distinguish  between  the  handsome  and 
the  ugly." 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  age  when 
turkeys  are  in  their  prime,  and  how  long  they  continue  profitable. 
I  consider  the  cock  to  be  at  his  prime  at  three  years,  and  the 
hen  at  two  years  old  :  whether  they  should  be  continued  to  breed 
from  after  these  ages  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  owner.  Some 
cocks  are  famous  for  being  the  sires  of  a  healthy  ofispring,  and  so 
are  some  hens  for  being  good  sitters  and  nurses.  To  dispose  of 
such,  before  symptoms  of  declining  constitution  are  displayed  in 
the  health  and  number  of  the  chicks,  would  display  a  want  of 
judsrment. 

One  fecundation  is  sufficient  to  render  all  the  ^i^  fertile  which 
are  of  one  laying.  This  has  been  strongly  denied  by  some.  Id 
this  district  many  people  keep  hens  only,  and  have  to  send  them 
to  some  neighbour's  cock :  the  hen  is  sent  once  only,  yet  it  is 
known  that  nothing  more  is  generally  required  to  ensure  the 
fertility  of  all  the  eggs  of  that  laying. 

The  number  of  bens  to  one  cock  should  not  exceed  fifteen. 

From  a  change  in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  hen,  the 
poultry-keeper  is  aware  of  her  wants ;  and  if  not  in  possession  of 
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a  cock^  proceeds  as  I  have  stated  above.  This  takes  place  in 
February »  March,  or  April.  About  a  fortnight  from  this  date 
(Feb.  26)  one  of  our  turkeys  commenced  lo  lay. 

Some  turkeys  lay  every  day ;  some  lay  two  days,  and  miss  the 
third  ;  wbile  others  lay  only  every  other  day. 

The  turkey-cock,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  ever  seeking  to  destroy 
the  eggs  of  the  hen ;  and  she,  to  delude  him,  seeks  some  secluded 
place  in  which  to  make  her  nest  In  a  domestic  state,  they  in  a 
great  measure  still  retain  the  same  propensities ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  the  hens  every  morning  during  the  laying 
season,  and  keep  in  those  that  have  to  lay  that  day.  If  the  hens 
be  allowed  to  seek  nests  for  themselves,  the  eggs  are  very  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  magpies,  rats,  weasels,  &c.,  or  are  lost. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  turkey  at  one  laying  varies  from 
twelve  to  twenty — most  generally  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  a  number 
quite  sufficient  to  be  securely  covered. 

The  eggs  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  every  day  as  soon  as 
convenient,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  bran,  or  some  other 
bad  conductor  of  heat.  We  have  not  tried  crushed  charcoal,  but 
we  think  it  would  answer  very  well. 

The  desire  a  turkey  displays  to  sit  is  known  by  her  remaining 
on  the  nest.  It  is  not  desirable  that  she  should  have  the  eggs 
immediately  given  to  her ;  it  is  best  to  test  her  constancy  for  two 
or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  should  she  prove  true,  they 
must  be  given  to  her— care  being  taken  to  have  the  eggs,  if  they 
be  not  all  her  own,  near  of  the  same  age.  To  accomplish  this, 
^^  eggs  should  have  the  date  on  ^  hich  they  were  laid  marked  on 
them  with  a  pencil. 

The  management  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  other  hens  from 
lajing  in  the  nests  occupied  by  those  sitting ;  but  as  ''  accidents 
do  occur  in  the  best-regulated  families,"  the  eggs  with  which  the 
turkey  or  other  fowl  is  set  should  be  mark^  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  may  afterwards  be  laid. 

Some  people  recommend  the  setting  of  two  turkeys  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  both  broods  to  one  hen,  that  the 
other  may  again  be  at  liberty  to  commence  laying,  and  of  course 
«>  second  brood  is  got  much  sooner.  On  this  mode  of  proceeding 
1  offer  no  opinion. 

So  closely  does  the  turkey-hen  sit  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion, that  very  frequently  she  has  to  be  forced  off  the  nest.  This 
must  be  daily  attended  to,  otherwise,  from  want  of  food,  she  will 
get  much  reduced.  We  need  not  insist  on  the  necessity  of  abun- 
dant feeding.  The  turkey  is  rather  an  absent  bird,  and  so  much 
does  she  enjoy  herself  when  from  her  nest,  that  she  often  forgets 
to  return  to  it  in  due  time.    The  poultry-keeper  must  see  to  this. 
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and  never  allow  her  Xo  pemain  off  more  than  20  mnniites,  unless 
the  i;««ather  be  rerj  fine,  when  the  ma;  have  the  indulgence  of  a 
few  extra  minutes.  We  wiU  not  admit  of  any  forther  interfesence ; 
no  one  save  tbe  person  in  charge  should  be  allowed  to  come  near. 

Mr.  Richardson  ha&  stated,  as  has  also  the  writer  on  poultry  in 
Knight^s  Faamers*  Cjclopsedia,  that  the  turkey-chick  leaves  the 
shell  on  the  SIst  day  of  incubation.  This  does  not  agree  with 
ray  experience^  as  I  hare  not  focmd  31  days  necessary.  On 
referring  to  my  note-book  I  find  that  one  of  our  turk^^  had 
12  eggs  given  to  her  on  Monday  May  7>  1849.  On  SumIi^ 
momkig,  June  3,  11  fine  strong  chicks  were  found  beneatlk  her: 
the  time  she  had  sat  was  not  quite  27  dnys ;  the  weather  dnrog 
the  time  was  very  warm,  which  would  of  course  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  chicks  a  little  sooner  out.  Neverdwless  I  csannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Richardson  and  others>  who  stale  that  Ae  time  of 
incubation  of  the  turkey  is  31  days;  mstances  of  such  a  long  time 
must  be  very  rare  indeed,  and  i  should  look  on  them,  as  omem 
of  bad  success.  The  number  of  eggs  kid  1^  the  turk^  I  h«ve 
named  was  few;  but  I  must  stale  that  she  was  of  a  second 
broody  hatched  the  previous  year^  and  coBsequmlly  was  very 
young.  This  fact  prove*  the  fallacy  of  the  assertkm  tfaait  the 
females  of  a  second  brood  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit. 

Should  some  of  the  turkey  chicks  be  slower  in  freeing  ijlma^ 
selves  from  the  shell  than^ others,  the  same  caution  I  have  mnsted 
on  as  in  the  case  of  fowls  will  be  necessary.  And  I  again  point 
ont  the  impropriety  of  interference,  as  the  result  will,  in  almost 
every  instance^  be  in  favour  of  allowing  nature  to  have  her  swaf^ 
However,  should  it  be  found  actually  necessary  to  give  assistanee 
to  some,  the  directions  given  under  diis  head  on  fowls  are  araplj 
sufficient.  Many  recommend  the  removal  of  the  chi^s  from  the 
nest  as  they  come  out — I  highly  disaqfypiove  of  the  jdan ;  how- 
ever,  some  people  are  so  anxious  to  know  the  issue  that  no  argv^ 
ment  is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  "  let  well  be  wdl  :**  such> 
therefore,  may  remove  the  chicks  and  put  them  in  some  warm 
pkce,  as  the  mother  from  being  so  much  dkturbed  is  apt,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  to  trample  them  to  death. 

The  Food  and  Management  cf^  T\irheg  Qiteks. — The  turkej 
chicks  should  not  have  food  forced  on  them,  at  least  not  in  the 
nuinner  some  do,  by  forcing  Uiem  to  swdlow  it.  A  drop  of  milk  or 
water  is  of  great  service  to  them,  and  should  be  given  by  <fipptng 
the  finger  into  the  liquid  and  then  putting  the  dropon'to  the  beak : 
this  is  better  than  dipping  the  b^tk  into  the  milk  or  water,  as  it 
prevents  the  chick  from  getting  wet-*-a  thing  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 

The  turk^  diick  is  much  more  stupid  than  that  of  the  fowl; 
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the  latter  seoa  pecks  with  fac3tty :  oa  this  eoooamt  it  is  verj  se- 

ccBunendable  to  have  two  or  three  of  them  in  ercfy  brood  of  the 

fomier,  mo  that  th^»,  by  force  of  exaisjde,  learn  to  peck  noch 

sooner.     This  is  aocempligbed  by  placing  two  off  thiee  fowl's  eggs 

beaeaih  tbe  turhey  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  incubasion. 

The  food  we  have  found  answer  best  consists  of  equal  portions 

of  oatmeal  and  the  crumbs  of  while  bread,  mixied  with  a  little 

boiKag  waiter,  a  light-boiled  egg,  and  a  oonstderable  quantity  of 

the  leavea  of  the  dandelion  chopped  amril.     Tina  asixtuse  should 

be  gii^en  yerj  frequently  in  small  quantities  oa  a  dean  floor. 

The  reason  why  we  have  reoommended.  the  leaves  of  the  daadfr- 

UcDi  bef<M*e  parsley,  nettles,  &c.,  is  oonduaive.     A  person  I  had 

in  my  sendoe  (wiilL  abilities  and  acquirements  &r  beyond  her 

sphere)  had  obs^red  that  turkeys  when  running  about  always 

devoured  with  avidi^  the  leaves  of  this  plant ;  and  she,  accord^- 

iogly,  deteormined  to  try  tbe  experiment  of  mixing  it  with  the 

foed  for  the  turkey  chieksrand  such  was  her  success  that  during 

the  whole  time  (5  years)  ^he  was  with  us  she  never  lost  one  diidc 

Andy  moreover,  wbooi  they  were  disposed  o{y  they  were  not  only 

equiJ  but  superior  to  all  others  in  the  market.  This  person  being 

a  great  eeonooust,  alwi^s  restricted  h^sdf  to  two  eggs  for  one 

broad*     She  was  also  most  assiduouain  her  duties,  never  allowing 

them  to  be  exposed  to  a  single  drop  of  rain  if  it  were  possible  to 

prevent  it,  until  she  was  pretty  certain  they  were  old  enough  to 

bear  it.     About  twice  a  week  she  gave  them  buttermilk  to  drinl: 

(adways  gimig  it  them  in  very  shallow  vessels) ;  at  other  times  she 

gave  tb^  water  or  curds*  than  which  nothing  can  be  better. 

They  should  be  made  fresh  every  day.  She  gradually  discontinued 

the  use  of  oatmeal  and  the  crumbs  by  sulralitaling  for  them,  at 

first,  a  small  quantity  of  barley*meal,  and  increasing  it  until  the 

chicks  were  eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  at  whidi  age  the  oatmeal 

was  left  oSl     A  boiled  potato,  moderately  warm,  should  occa^ 

sionally  be  given. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  profitable  rearing  of 
tmkejs  in  our  climate  is  danipness*  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
iaportanoe  to  have  the  house  in  which  they  are  kept  thoroughly 
dry — never  allow  them  to  go  out  when  it  rains,  or  when  there  is 
any  dew  ;< — these  rules  must  be  strictly  enforced  until  the  chicks 
are  nine  or  ten  weeks  old,  at  which  i^  their  backs  will  be  found 
Sifficieatly  well  covered  wiUi  feathers  to  withstand  a  shower  of 
ain ;  still  at  this  age  they  should  not  be  too  much  exposed.  Intense 
sunshine  should  all  this  time  be  guarded  against. 

Some  turkey  cocks  trample  thechicksto  death,  wh3e  othws  are 
proud  of  their  young  offspring,;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  watch 
the  movements  of  d^  cock  when  first  introduced  to  his  familj^ 
93od  should  a  want  of  paternal  affection  be  displayed  he  must  be 
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punished,  as  he  justly  deserves,  with  confinement  or  banishment. 
We  have  waited  until  we  have  shown  the  opposite  propensities  dis- 
played by  different  turkey  cocks  in  a  state  of  domestication,  before 
we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  hatching  nests. 
Should  the  turkey  cock  not  be  ill  disposed,  then  the  nests  may  be 
made  in  the  turkey-house,  while  he  is  allowed  to  roost  in  it  as 
usual ;  but  should  his  character  not  be  of  the  best  sort,  then  he  must 
be  either  excluded  from  the  house  or  the  nests  must  be  made  in 
Home  other  situation.  So  much  depends  on  the  construction  oi 
the  buildings  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  suitable  to 
all  circumstances.  Should  the  turkey-house  not  be  perfectly  free 
iirom  dampness,  then  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  nests  in  that 
apartment  of  the  fowl-house  occupied  by  the  breeding-fowls;  hot 
should  the  turkey-house  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  then  I  would 
either  advise  the  exclusion  of  the  cock  or  the  dividing  of  the  house 
into  two  parts  similar  to  the  fowl -house.  I  must  here  repeat 
my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  hatching-nests  in  the 
apartment  in  which  are  the  laying^nests. 

The  Pea^fowL — The  pea-fowl  is,  in  its  habits,  so  very  similar 
to  the  turkey,  that  the  directions  for  the  management  of  the  cme 
will  suffice  for  the  management  of  the  other.  We  therefore  think 
that  we  would  not  be  justified  in  lengthening  our  essay  by 
entering  into  details. 

Nor  do  I  feel  a  description  of  its  appearance  necessary,  as  its 
beauty  and  elegance  are  not  only  allowed  but  appreciated  by  all. 

Since  it  is  so  very  seldom  sent  to  table,  and  so  very  unprolific, 
we  look  upon  it  as  only  an  ornamental  bird,  more  adapted  for  the 
pleasure-ground  than  for  the  farm-yard. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  the  laying  season  the  peahen  makes 
the  advances,  a  peculiarity  we  could  not  pass  over. 

The  Ouinea-fowL — The  guinea-fowl,  like  the  turkey  and  pea- 
fowl, is  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  requires  much  the  same 
management. 

On  account  of  its  not  standing  high  as  a  sitter  and  mother,  the 
common  fowl  is  very  frequently  employed  to  hatch  its  eggs.  The 
young  are  very  tender^  and  should  receive  similar  attention  and 
should  have  the  same  sort  of  diet  as  the  turkey  chicks. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  "  which  is  the 
most  profitable  sort  of  poultry  ? "  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  guinearfowl  so  profitable  as  the  com- 
mon fowl.  The  eggs,  although  of  good  quality,  are  too  far  below 
the  standard  size  for  the  market. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  guinea-fowl,  at  the  end  of  the  game 
season,  brings  a  good  price,  but  may  this  not  be  attributed  to  its 
great  scarcity  in  comparison  with  other  poultry  ?  A  fact  which 
would  warrant  the  assumption  of  its  unprofitableness. 
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The  guinea-fowl,  not  only  from  its  pugnacity  but  also  from  its 
habit  of  lajing  from  borne,  is  exceedingly  troublesome ;  in  some 
situations  it  would  be  imprudent  to  keep  it.  It  is  also  very  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  it  from  flying  into  the  garden,  where  it  is  very 
destructive. 

In  appearance  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  fowl, 
but  after  the  feathers  are  taken  off  there  is  very  little  difference. 

Geese, — The  management  of  ^eete  is  attended  with  less  trouble 
tban  any  other  poultry  (of  course  we  mean  in  situations  adapted  for 
them)  ;  its  food  is  of  the  very  coarsest  kind  ;  I  hesitate  not,  there- 
fore, to  affirm  that  the  profit  arising  from  them  is  immense. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  set  aside  the  pre- 
judice which  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  displayed 
against  those  which  are  parti-coloured.  In  the  neighbourhood 
surrounding  us  large  numbers  are  reared  every  year ;  we  there- 
fore have  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  various  qualities 
of  the  different  colours  to  warrant  us  to  come  to  conclusions 
without  following  in  the  path  of  compilers.  I  would  as  soon 
breed  from  a  parti-coloured  goose  as  from  one  all  of  the  same 
colour.  We  had  a  grey  and  white  goose  which  for  successive 
seasons  had  two  broods;  the  first  never  falling  short  of  twelve 
(a  number  not  one  goose  in  twenty  produces),  and  generally  five, 
six,  or  seven,  the  second  brood. 

Geese  are  kept  not  for  the  production  of  eggs  for  sale,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  hatching ;  the  number  of  geese  to  one  gander 
should  not  therefore  exceed  four.  It  is  said,  and  strongly  in- 
sisted on,  if  the  goose  be  not  in  water  when  receiving  proofs  of 
the  attachment  of  her  male  companion,  that  the  eggs  will  not 
be  fertile ;  we  cannot  speak  to  this,  never  having  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  keeping  them  from  the  water ;  however,  it  is  received 
as  a  fact,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  drive  the  goose  to  the  water 
with  her  mate  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the  nest. 

The  goose  commences  to  lay  in  February  or  March,  and  con- 
tinues until  she  has  from  8  to  14  eggs.  Some  writers  assert 
that,  by  removing  the  eggs  from  the  nest  as  fast  as  they  are  laid, 
she  may  be  induced  to  lay  as  far  as  50,  if  highly  fed.  This 
appears  to  me  very  marvellous,  for  I  never  succeed  in  getting 
more  than  12  or  13  from  one  goose.  The  eggs  are  removed  as 
soon  as  the  goose  leaves  the  nest;  and  I  think  it  impossible 
for  geese  to  be  better  fed  than  ours. 

The  approach  of  the  laying  season  is  known  by  the  goose 
picking  up  and  throwing  about  her  straws  or  small  sticks  or  by 
picking  lime  off  walls.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  a  nest 
should  be  provided  for  her  in  the  same  house  in  which  she  has 
to  sit.  Every  morning  she  must  be  examined  ;  when  she  has  to 
lay  she  must  be  kept  in^  and  if  possible  compelled  to  lay  in  the 
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nest  provided  for  her ;  having  pnce  laid  in  it,  Ae  will  a^dom 
seek  any  other. 

When  the  goose  is  inclined  to  hatch  she  remains  oii  the  nest: 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days  she  seldom  sits  steadily,  the 
eggs  should  not  therefore  he  given  to  her  until  the  third  day. 
The  time  of  incubation  is  ahout  29  days.  With  geese,  as  with 
all  poultry,  during  the  time  they  are  sitting  the  less  they  are 
interfered  with  the  better.  When  the  goose  leaves  her  nest^  care 
must  be  taken  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  and  water, 
and  that  she  does  not  remain  too  long  from  her  eggs — saj  15 
minutes. 

Goslings,  being  much  hardier  than  the  young  of  any  other 
poultry,  do  not  require  so  much  caution  in  assisting  such  as 
make  slow  progress  out  of  the  shell. 

If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  goslings  should  be  turned  out  into 
a  sheltered  situation  the  first  day  after  being  hatched  ;  however, 
at  this  season  the  weather  is  not  always  so  charming,  and  I  may 
mention  that  we  had  a  brood  that  came  out  a  few  yeara  ago 
during  a  time  when  the  ground  was  thickly  covered  with  soov- 
The  snow  remained  on  the  ground  a  fortnight,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  goslings  in  the  house  during  the  whole  time. 
Grass,  being  an  indispensable  part  of  the  food  of  goslings,  we 
were  necessitated  to'  procure  for  them  pieces  of  turf.  For  the 
first  few  days  goslings  should  have  porridge,  potatoes  boiled 
and  given  when  moderately  warm,  bread-crumbs,  or  curds ;  and 
should  not  have  liberty  to  swim  in  water ;  this  restriction  should 
be  gradually  dispensed  with.  When  seven  or  eight  days  old  no 
further  care  is  necessary  (unless  in  bad  weather)  beyond  giving 
them  food. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  '^  the  rankest, 
coarsest  grasses  constitute  the  goose's  delicacy."  Turn  geese 
into  a  pasture  of  various  qualities  of  grass,  and  they  will  sooo 
show  to  which  they  give  preference.  I  am  not  assuming,  but 
write  from  having  observ^  that  they  are  fondest  of  the  sweetest 
grasses.  I  have  also  observed  them  ''  waggling  '*  through  loog 
grass  and  drawing  the  beads  of  the  grass  through  their  bills  in 
order  to  procure  the  seed.  The  manner  they  turn  their  beads 
to  one  side  to  do  this  is  very  amusing.  How  coarse  soever  grass 
may  be,  geese  will  eat  it,  but  to  keep  them  well  they  must  have 
an  allowance  once  a-day  of  something  more  substantial.  A  mix- 
ture of  boiled  potatoes  will  answer  the  purpose ;  but  by  com- 
paring the  prices  of  these  with  the  prices  of  oats,  and  by  taking 
the  nutritious  properties  of  both  into  consideration,  we  shall  find 
that  the  latter  are  at  present  prices  considerably  cheaper. 

It  is  the  custom  in  soma  parts  to  take  a  portion  of  the  feathers 
off  the  geese  two  or  three  times  a  year*-^a  custom  I  strongly 
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>ndeinn ;  for^  no  later  than  last  year,  a  party  of  whom  I  pur- 
lased  a  flock  look  advantage  before  delivering  them  of  robbing 
lem  of  a  great  part  of  their  feathers  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
as  the  loss  of  the  most  of  them.  I  admit  a  small  quantity 
lay  be  taken  off  with  little  or  no  injury  ;  but  then  so  few  people 
an  be  trusted  to  do  the  work,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
olicy  to  let  the  feathers  hang  as  they  grow. 

I  have  almost  forgot  to  state  that  when  geese  get  a  habit 
f  going-  through  fenced,  the  best  way  to  prevent  them  is  to 
tang  a  stick  about  30  inches  long  across  the  breasts  of  the 
eaders. 

Ducks. — In  almost  every  rural  situation  ducks  can  be  profitably 
tept.  They  lay  abundantly,  although  at  a  season  when  the  eggs  of 
owls  are  very  plentiful,  yet  their  eggs  command  a  ready  market 
Tom  their  known  superiority  for  pastry  purposes.  Ducks  ac- 
juire  fat  very  fast,  and  their  food  being  nothing  more,  if  we  may 
»o  speak,  than  refuse,  they  are  hence  not  only  profitable  as  layers^ 
but  also  for  the  market. 

The  number  of  ducks  to  one  drake  should  never  exceed  six,  if 
the  object  be  to  have  eggs  for  incubation.  But  if  the  eggs  are 
for  sale  alone,  then  the  number  of  ducks  may  be  doubled. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  duck-house  must  be  kept 
ihoToughly  clean  ;  if  this  be  attended  to  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  getting  the  ducks  to  lay  constantly  in  it ;  but  should  it  be,  as 
we  loo  often  see,  a  house  of  filth,  then  there  need  be  no  surprise 
at  the  duck  endeavouring  to  delude  her  keeper  by  seeking  nests 
in  obscure  places. 

The  duck  delights  so  much  to  be  in  water  that  she  leads  her 
brood  to  it  when  too  young,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season^  when  the  weather  is  frequently  cold ;  she  does  not, 
therefore,  stand  high  as  a  nurse,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
incubation  of  duck-eggs  is  almost  invariably  intrusted  to  the  hen 
of  the  fowl. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  not  a  single  duckling  is  ob- 
tained from  a  setting  of  eggs  ;  a  circumstance  that  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  fecundation :  when  such  is  the  case  the 
sooner  another  drake  is  obtained  the  better,  to  displace  him  that 
has  too  long  had  dominion. 

The  ducklings  should  make  their  appearance  about  the  29th 
'laj  of  incubation.  Their  management  must  be  much  the  same 
as  that  described  for  goslings. 

A  custom  prevails,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by  authors^ 
of  cutting  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  down  on  that  part  of 
the  rump  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  tail  feathers.  The 
reason  given  is  that  the  weight  of  the  hinder  parts  counterbalances 
the  fore  parts,  and  prevents  the  duckling  from  walking  with 
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freedom.  I  have  not  tried  the  correctness  of  this  assertion, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion :  the  ducklings  of  the  wild 
varieties  cannot  have  this  operation  performed  on  them,  jet  I 
will  not  say,  in  the  face  of  a  practice  which  in  this  district  is 
universally  adopted^  that  the  ducklings  are  not  benefited  by  it. 

As  I  have  said,  the  hatching  of  ducks  is  most  frequently 
performed  by  the  hen  of  the  fowl.  The  hen,  unconscious  of  the 
habits  of  her  young  charge,  and  having  such  an  aversion  to  even 
dip  her  foot  in  water,  must  feel  all  the  alarm  she  displays  when 
first  she  sees  her  family  plunge  into  an  element  so  foreign  to 
her  nature.  How  often  do  we  witness  the  parent  in  the  deepest 
misery  when  the  young  are  waddling  in  the  mud  in  the  height  of 
enjoyment. 

The  Swan. — The  swan  is  now  seldom  to  be  seen  excepting  in 
the  parks  of  the  very  wealthiest  classes,  by  whom  it  is  kept  as  an 
ornament ;  we  therefore  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  classing 
it  with  domestic  poultry. 

The  Pigeon, — Pigeons  ought,  perhaps,  from  their  being  so  ex- 
tensively kept  by  many  agriculturists,  to  receive  a  little  attention 
in  this  paper.  I  keep  pigeons,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing them  unprofitable  ;  they,  however,  display  so  much 
character  that  I  delight  to  see  them. 

The  attention  they  require  is  very  trifling,  as  they  generally 
manage  to  rob  as  much  food  as  they  require  from  the  poultry. 
When  kept  in  great  numbers  the  damage  they  do  to  the  sur- 
rounding fields  is  immense.  I  may  state  that  I  have  on 
several  occasions  known  them  do  irreparable  mischief  to  new- 
sown  turnips.  When  they  once  get  to  the  seed,  their  acute 
vision  enables  them  to  peck  it  with  such  destructive  speed,  ai 
they  pass  along  each  **  drill "  or  '*  stitch/'  that  there  seldom 
remains  sufficient  for  a  crop. 

In  some  situations  where  they  are  sold  for  shooting  matches, 
and  the  sportsmen  are  not*  "  crack  shots,"  I  believe  money" 
may  be  made  of  them ;  for  such  as  escape  the  deadly  aim  are!, 
almost  certain  to  return  to  their  old  quarters,  again  to  be  sold^j 
and  perchance  to  return  as  before. 

The  house  in  which  they  are  kept  should  have  numerous  small 
recesses  in  the  wall,  or  be  fitted  up  with  wood-work  to  answei^ 
the  same  purpose.  The  old  take  care  of  the  young  until  ihejf 
are  generally  able  to  forage  for  themselves. 

How  to  Main  a  good  Stock  of  Poultry, — Having  treated  oa 
the  various  kinds  of  fowls  in  a  manner  which  will,  I  hope,  bft 
of  service  in  determining  the  variety  best  adapted  to  the  district! 
in  which  it  has  to  be  kept,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  in  order  to  pre»f 
vent  disappointment,  to  add,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  be  in  possession  of  such  information  as  will  enable  the  pur 
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chaser  to  gaard  against  imposition.  As  a  large  profit  is  princi- 
pally kept  in  view  by  most  poultry-dealers^  their  recommendations 
cannot  in  most  cases  be  relied  on.  I  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend poultry-breeders  to  make  their  purchase  of  the  poultry  from 
which  their  stock  is  intended  to  be  raised  by  the  aid  of  a  friend 
on  whose  veracity  and  judgment  they  can  confidently  depend. 

I  also  advise  not  to  purchase  of  a  dealer  without  inspecting 
the  birds,  and  knowing  that  the  stock  from  which  they  have  been 
obtained  is  pore.  And  as  confinement  is  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  pooltry,  to  guard  against  such  as  have  been  kept  in  coops. 

Limk  of  Numbers  of  Poultry  in  prcmortion  to  the  size  of  the 
Farm, — To  what  better  purpose  can  a  farmer  apply  a  great  part 
of  his  produce  (especially  at  present  prices)  than  in  feeding 
poultry? 

From  calculations  I  have  made  of  the  value  and  quantity  of 
food  consumed,  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  by  fowls  of  the 
Dutch  every-day  laying  variety,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  a 
profit  of  150  per  cent,  may  be  realised.  With  such  a  startling 
fact  before  us,  could  I  recommend  the  limiting  of  the  number 
of  fowls  (of  this  breed)  •*  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm  ?" 
I  am  of  opinion,  if  some  part  of  the  oat  and  barley  crop 
which  is  carried  to  market  were  consumed  on  the  farm  by 
poultry,  that  it  would  be  of  great  national  benefit,  by  not  only 
increasing  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  but  by  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  a  greater  supply  of  manure.  It  is  true  the  prices 
of  poultry  and  eggs  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  unremunerative ; 
but  such  prices  I  do  not  anticipate. 

Fowls  are  more  profitable  than  turkeys,  and  the  latter  more 
than  guinea-fowls ;  the  proportion  of  fowls  should  therefore  be 
decidedly  the  greatest.  In  fact,  were  it  not  that  one  likes  to  see 
the  farm-yard  stocked  with  every  variety  of  poultry,  I  would 
recommend  nothing  but  fowls  and  ducks. 

Geese,  as  a  breeding  stock,  are  only  adapted  to  some  situations. 
The  turkey  and  guinea-fowl,  from  the  injury  they  do  to  standing 
crojps  of  grain,  are  in  some  situations  exceedingly  troublesome. 

On  an  arable  farm  of  200  acres  there  should  not  be  fewer 
than  100  fowls,  as  many  more  as  convenient,  3  turkeys,  3  guinea- 
fowls,  and  12  ducks,  as  a  standing  stock.  After  harvest  100 
geese  should  be  bought  to  put  into  the  stubble  fields. 

From  the  rules  of  competition  which  we  have  to-day  (Feb. 
27th}  received  we  perceive  that  '*  in  all  reports  of  experiments 
the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailed  " — a  thing  we  have  not 
^e  when  we  stated  that  150  per  cent,  may  be  realized  by 
keejnng  fowls  of  the  Dutch  every-day  laying  breed.  I  now 
b^  to  state  the  value  of  food  consumed,  and  the  number  of  eg^«^ 
produced. 
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The  following  is  the  weekly  consumption  of  food,  and  the 
average  produce  of  eggs,  of  four  hens  of  the  Dutch  everj-dav 
laying  variety : — 

8,  d. 
1  '4  gfallons  of  barley  at  205.  per  quaiter  ..06 
26  eggs  at  1«.  per  score    •     • 13*6 

Profit 0    9-6 

-*-being  upwards  of  150  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  food  is 
this  case  is  very  great,  being  1^.  each  per  week.  We  are  at 
present  trying  experiments  with  the  Spanish  breeds  we  find 
that  three  hens  and  a  cock  consume  in  a  week 

d, 
\  gallon  of  oafs  at  14«.  per  quarter     .     .     .     1*3125 
\  stone  of  barley-meal  at  S^f.  per  stone    •     .4* 

5-3125 

or  rather  more  than  1  Jrf,  each  per  week.  If  the  fowls  had  a  free 
range  we  wotJd  calculate  on  keeping  them  on  one-fourth  of  this 
amount. 

Different  kinds  of  Food. — The  principal  food  of  poultry,  more 
especially  fowls,  turkeys,  and  the  guinea-fowl,  consists  of  graio, 
grass,  and  vegetables  of  the  garden,  including  potatoes  and 
turnips,  and  also  of  oatmeal,  barley-meal,  mill-sweepings,  and 
pollen,  made  into  a  sort  of  thick  porridge,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  such  as  oil-cake,  broken  meat,  fish,  animal  offal  (liquid 
or  solid),  liver,  greaves,  the  refuse  of  the  distiller,  brewer, 
sugar  refiner,  and  baker,  the  kernel  of  the  coco-nut,  &c  As  not 
one  fartner  in  five  hitndred  can  come  at  many  of  the  things  we 
have  named,  we  must  look  to  the  direct  produce  of  the  farm  for 
the  supply  of  food. 

Some  recommend  the  grain  to  be  boiled ;  but  nature  has  so 
constructed  the  feathered  tribe  as  to  render  this  unnecessary; 
and  as  the  nutritious  property  of  the  grain  is  not  increased  bj 
boiling,  no  advantage  is  gained.  (As  a  change  we  sometimes 
give  it  to  fowls  in  coops.)  Wheat,  unless  of  the  worst  sort,  is 
too  valuable  to  be  given  to  poultry.  Rye  is  not  much  relished; 
in  fact,  after  a  few  feeds,  fowls  will  scarcely  look  at  it. 

Oats  and  barley  are  the  best  sorts  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  poultry.  Potatoes  should  be  boiled  or  steamed  (we  gi?e 
preference  to  the  latter).  Turnips  must  either  be  sliced  or 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  pollen  or  barley-meal.  Fowls  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  young  shoots  of  turnips,  especially  at  the 
present  season. 

Feeding  and  Fattening, — I  have  reserved  my  remarks  on 
feeding  and  fattening  until  I  have  described  the  rearing  and 
managonrient  of  all  the  varieties  of  poultry. 
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My  reason  for  deviating  from  the  usual  method  of  giving 
directions  for  fattening  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  each  variety 
is  this,  that  there  is  so  much  similarity  in  the  process  of  fattening 
that  an  unnecessary  repetition  would  have  been  inevitable. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  to  keep  a  standing  stock  of 
poultry  (by  this  I  mean  all  sorts  not  preparing  for  the  market) 
depends  vastly  on  circumstances.  Where  they  have  plenty  of  grass 
and  a  free  range  over  a  farm-yard,  comparatively  little  "  hand 
feeding'*  is  required.  They  pick  up  in  the  yards  and  sheds 
occupied  by  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  a  great  deal  which  would  not  only 
be  wasted,  but  which  would,  if  allowed  to  remain  amongst  the 
litter,  be  a  perfect  nuisance  in  the  field.  These  should  have  a 
daily  allowance  during  summer  of  oats,  or  barley,  or  other  small 
grain,  in  the  proportion  of  a  handful  to  every  four  fowls  or  a 
gallon  to  one  hundred.  In  winter  they  should  have  twice  the 
quantity ;  the  keeper  must  of  course  take  the  state  of  the  weather 
into  consideration.  ^ 

Turkeys  consume  about  twice  as  much  as  fowls. 

Ducks  should  almost  provide  for  themselves  in  the  ditches,  &c. 
I  have  almost  forgot  to  state  that  there  should,  in  winter,  be  a 
liberal  supply  of  vegetables  prepared  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended in  the  last  chapter.  They  should  also  be  indulged  at 
times  with  a  liver,  given  in  such  a  quantity  as  they  can  consume 
in  a  day.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  kitchen  refuse  will  be 
given  to  them. 

Many  writers  assert,  that  when  fowls  are  so  very  highly  fed 
they  acquire  fat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  useless 
as  layers,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  say  that  the  goose,  if 
highly  fed,  may  be  induced  to  lay  as  many  as  60  eggs.  How  are 
these  two  different  statements  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other  ? 
For  our  part  we  believe  them  speculative.  Fowls,  and  in  fact 
all  poultry,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  I  am  not  ail 
advocate  of  extreme  proceedings,  knowing  that  in  all  things  a 
medium  course  leads  to  the  happiest  results.  I  look  up<m  the 
fatness  of  the  hen  as  I  look  upon  the  fatness  of  the  cow — ^the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  non-laying  and  of  non-milking. 
Regularity  in  the  time  of  feeding  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Fattening. — Men  of  science  tell  us  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  move  one  single  muscle  without  a  corresponding  waste  of  the 
body  taking  place,  and  that  an  idea  cannot  enter  into  the  brain 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  composition,  and  that 
warmth  or  heat  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  unknown  amount  of 
food.  Need  we  therefore  be  surprised  at  finding  the  cock — the 
spightly  cock — shut  up  in  a  small  coop  to  prevent  muscular 
exertion,  in  darkness  to  prevent  excitement,  kept  warm  to 
economize  food?  all  this  that  the  poor  bird  may  be  loaded  with 
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fat  for  the  indulgence  of  man.  But  its  measure  of  punishment  is 
not  yet  filled — man  must  needs,  to  satisfy  hi$  cravings^  cram  fool 
down  the  prisoner's  throat.  The  very  idea  is  revolting  and  "  ud& 
for  minds  refined ;"  surely  the  poor  animal  should  be  permitted 
to  obey  the  first  law  of  nature.  But  stop  :  man,  even  not  content 
with  taking  away  the  liberty  of  this  noble  bird  and  of  cramming 
its  food  down  its  throat  to  gratify  a  vitiated  appetite,  goes  jet 
deeper  in  the  dye  of  cruelty,  and  half-bakes  the  living  bird,  as 
Soyer  informs  us^  and  for  what?  is  it  possible  that  it  can  be 
for  nothing  more  than  *'  increasing  the  size  and  delicacy  of  the 
liver!" 

Cooping,  by  which  the  health  is  so  materially  affected,  and  to 
which  many  therefore  so  justly  object,  is  rendered  almost  neces- 
sary, as  cocks  when  allowed  to  mix  with  hens  do  not  get  to  such 
heavy  weights  (especially  when  young)  in  consequence  of  the 
great  attention  they  pay  their  fair  companions,  and  from  the  many 
quarrels  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  ensue  between  rivals. 

This  gallantry  can  be  subdued  by  castration  ;  this  operation  is 
performed  when  the  cocks  are  about  three  months  old^  after 
which  they  receive  the  name  of  capons.  Knowing  that  the  only 
safe  way  of  acquiring  the  art  of  castration  is  by  seeing  the  opera* 
tion  performed,  we  decline  giving  directions,  lest  the  bird  he 
exposed  to  unnecessary  cruelty  by  some  attempting  the  operation 
who  are  unacquainted  with  its  anatomy. 

Pullets  sometimes  undergo  a  similar  operation  to  destroy  their 
reproductive  powers,  and  are  then  termed  poulardes.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  not  an  economical  mode  of  proceeding ;  instead  of 
which,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  disposal  of  the  oldest 
l^ens.  Old  hens  are  not  so  profitable  as  young,  and  every  year 
reduces  their  marketable  value ;  and  moreover,  why  not  choose 
eggs  for  incubation  which  contain  the  male  birds  ?  The  operation 
is  more  dangerous  when  performed  on  old  birds. 

Animals  when  castrated  not  only  arrive  at  maturity  considerably 
sooner  even  when  intercourse  is  not  allowed,  but  become  larger 
and  the  flesh  more  delicate  than  when  left  entire.  And  had 
we  only  the  arguments  of  analogical  reasoning,  we  would  un- 
hesitatingly conclude  that  the  advantage  of  castrating  fowls  (which 
are  allowed  to  mingle  with  each  other)  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
feeder ;  but  argument  is  not  required,  the  fact  of  the  advantage 
is  established,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  art  not  being  better 
known.  Many  people  object  to  it  on  the  score  of  cruelty :  why 
not  object  to  it  in  the  horse^  the  oz,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig? 
The  operation  is  only  momentary.  Capons  are  sometimes  cooped 
the  same  as  other  poultry. 

Coops  are  made  in  various  ways ;  that  description  which  is  best 
adapted  for  the  feeder  is  made  to  scarcely  admit  its  tenant  to  turn 
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round>  the  board  on  which  the  bird  stands  being  only  one-third 
part  of  the  size  of  the  bottom^  leaving  two  vacancies  of  equal 
sizOj  one  before  and  the  other  behind.     To  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of,  and  to  admit  of  the  excrements  being  taken  away  witli- 
out  disturbing  the  birds,  the  coops  are  raised  about  12  inches 
from  the  floor  ;  and  as  I  so  strongly  object  to  the  cruel  practice 
of  cramming,  a  small  moveable  trough,  about  3  inches  deep, 
extends  across  the  front  of  the  coop,  and  divided  into  four  parts, 
one  part  for  small  gravel,  one  for  milk  or  water,  one  for  grain, 
and  the  other  for  porridge.     The  grain  should  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  oats  and  barley  or  tail  wheat.     The  trough  should 
always  contain   the  grain,  gravel,  and   milk  or  water,   but  the 
porridge  should  be  given  in  small  quantities.     Grease,  fat,  or 
suet,  quickens  the  process  of  fattening  very  much  when  mixed' 
with  the  porridge,  but  I  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  flavour 
imparted  to  the  flesh.     In  the  course  of  three  weeks  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fatness  is  attained,  provided  the  house  be  dark,  warm, 
and  quiet. 

Turkeys  should  be  so  fed  as  to  be  ever  ready  for  the  spit. 
This  is  our  practice,  and  we  always  procure  the  best  prices  in  the 
market — not  for  them  only,  but  for  all  sorts  of  poultry.  It 
would  be  useless  to  say  more.  However,  I  should  remark  that 
many  people  after  harvest  turn  the  turkeys  into  the  adjoining 
stubble  fields,  where  they  pick  up  a  great  deal  which  would  be 
wasted.  From  the  position  of  our  farm-buildings  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  this,  and  therefore  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  practice. 

Geese  can  be  made  fat  enough  for  the  palate  of  most  people 
without  being  cooped  or  crammed,  but  whoever  chooses  this  mode 
of  fattening  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  greatest  portion  attain 
a  sufficient  degree  of  fatness  with  nothing  more  than  what  they 
}Mck  up  in  the  stubble  fields  ;  when  there  is  nothing  of  consequence 
in  the  fields  for  them  to  get,  then  of  course  hand  feeding  must  be 
resorted  to.  It  matters  Tittle  what  sort  of  food  they  get  so  long 
ss  they  have  plenty  of  it.  Let  such  food  as  is  cheapest  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  be  chosen.  We  have  found  barley-meal  to 
uawer  well ;  of  course  we  give  them,  at  the  same  time,  water  in 
a  vessel. 

Ducks  as  well  as  geese  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  will 
c*t  almost  anything — animal  matter  half  decomposed,  such  as 
butcher's  offal,  fish,  frogs,  &c. ;  but  these,  imparting  a  disagreeable 
flavour  to  the  flesh,  should  not  be  given  or  allowed  to  be  taken : 
it  is  therefore  necessary  (to  prevent  them  from  getting  such 
filth)  to  curtail  their  walks  for  about  ten  days  before  being 
Wanted,  and  feed  them  on  a  clean  diet.  They  do  not  fatten  so 
well  when  allowed  to  swim  in  water. 
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Diseases  of  PoM&ry.— Judging  from  the  many  diseased  and 
recipes  for  the  cure  of  them,  enumerated  in  w6x1t«  on  poultry^ 
h  may  be  inferred  that  fowls  are  very  liable  to  diseases,  and  tbat 
I  should  enumerate  them  also :  but  mine  having  sufiered  verr 
little,  I  willingly  acknowledge  my  ignorance  in  the  science 
belonging  to  the  diseases  of  poultry.  I  may  state  that  I  look 
upon  disease  in  a  great  measure  as  unnatural^  brought  on  hj 
artificial  living,  and  without  attending  to  the  simple  wants  of 
nature.  Domestic  fowls,  in  their  native  land,  the  climate  of 
which,  of  many  of  them,  is  much  warmer  than  that  of  these 
islands,  roost  in  the  open,  and  consequently  pute,  air.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  instincts  not  being  impaired  by  domesaication, 
they  ate  more  cautious  in  the  selection  of  their  food.  They  drink 
id  the  water  of  the  crystal  brook.  The  weak  are  drrren  back 
by  the  strong.  We,  therefore,  beg  to  bring  this  essay  to  a  con- 
clusion by  adding  that  beautiful  maXim,  which  ought  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  above  the  threshold  of  every  dwelling,  that 
^^  PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE,"  and  that  diseascs  may 
be  expected  amongst  the  poultry — 

1st.  If  their  houses  be  damp,  cold,  unclean,   or  badly  ven- 
tilated. 

2nd.  If  the  food  they  tzX  do  not  closely  dpjTroximftte  to  tbat 
which  they  obtain  in  nature. 

3rd.  If  the  water  they  dtlnk  be  stagnant^  the  drainage  of  the 
manure  heaps,  &c. 

4th.  If  the  strongest  and  handsomest  be  not  bred  from. 

Healey  JMill,  Hexham. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Attlie  request  nf  tke  Author,  applicatioB  was  made  tn  Mr.  NolaO)  of  DubHn,  fot 
leave  to  make  use  of  the  wood-engravings  contained  in  bis  work  on  Domestic  jFowl 
and  Game  Birds,  for  the  illustration  of  this  Essay ;  wlien  that  gentleman,  with  grett 
kindness  and  liberality,  at  oncse  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  1^  tve 
additional  engravings  of  the  Ccnchin-China  fowls  were  made  ekpressiy  for  tkis  BMiy, 
from  original  drawings  ^imished  by  the  Author. 


XII. — On  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Top- Dressing  of  Wheat.  By 
Ph.  Posey,  M.P.,  Member  of  Royal  Academy  of  AgricoltHre 
at  Stockholm. 

Having  read*  that  some  very  good  farmers  in  Norfolk  make  a 

Fractice  of  top-dressing  their  wheat  in  spring  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
determined  once  more  to  try  this  salt,  which,  as  the  older  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  will  remember,  vas  once  a  very  fashionable 
manure,  but  the  use  of  which  was  discontinued  by  its  advocates 
in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  lay  the  corn  and  to  produce 

*  Beport  of  <*  Tkim  ComiSMfeiMier.** 
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mildew.  These  two  serious  faults,  it  now  appears,  may  be  cor- 
rected by  mixing  with  the  nitrate  a  moderate  quantity  of  common 
sea-salt — which,  when  used  in  heavy  doses,  destroys  the  life' of 
grass — and  may  therefore  be  readily  supposed  to  counteract  the 
dangerous  suddenness  of  vegetation  that  nitrate  produces.  Thus 
common  salt  mtty  prevent  mildew,  and  is  known  certainly,  on  some 
soils,  to  strengthen  the  straw.  The  nitrate  was  sown  as  directed 
at  the  rate  of  one  cwt,  per  acre,  mixed  with  one  cwt.  of  common 
salt ;  but  this  qtifintiiy  was  not  given  at  once,  being  divided  as 
enjoined  into  two  doses,  applied  at  a  fortnight*s  interval  and  in 
showery  weather.  It  was  so  applied  to  a  10-acre  piece  of  white 
wheats  a  portion  thereof  being,  however,  passed  over.  The  whole 
{iroduce  has  been  threshed  out  already,  in  order  to  test  the  effect; 
a  portion  was  top-dressed,  not  with  nitrate,  but  guano.  The  result 
is  as  follows— 

Value* 
Bushels  IncreaM'  Cost  of  ,  ®'  , 
per  Acre,     in  Bushels.      Dreetlng.       pJJJf***^ 

#.  s,  d. 

Undressed 21 

Guano,  2  cwts. 24               3           20  15  0  *" 

Nitrate,  1  cwt.,  and  salt,  1  cwt.  .25^             4*          17  22  6 

The  other  trial  was  made  on  an  8 -acre  piece  of  red  wheat 
following  barley.  The  wheat  had  begun  to  appear  very  blue  and 
spindling,  notwithstanding  a  good  coat  of  dung  given  it  in  the 
autumn,  to  make  up  Cor  cross  cropping.  The  improvement  was 
immediate,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  threshing,  for  the  account  is 
as  follows.  Two  acres  were  threshed,  one  on  each  side  adjoining 
the  half  acre  in  the  middle  on  which  no  nitrate  of  soda  was  sown. 

Value 


Boshels 

Increase 

Cost  of 

per  Acre 

of 
Increased 

Profit 

per  Aera. 

iaBaslMb. 

P»"»"B 

per  Acre. ; 

Produce. 

«. 

«. 

«. 

Undressed     •   • 

.   1^ 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

«• 

Nitrated      .     . 

.     27J 

B| 

17 

42 

25 

The  pro6t  on  this  piece  is  certainly  more  than  the  value  to 
rent  of  the  land,  which  is  a  poor  blowing  sand.  The  theory  of  this 
action  is  now  clearly  established  by  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments,  for 
nitrogen,  whether  as  ammonia  in  guano  or  whether  in  a  nitrate, 
is  proved  to  be  the  food  generally  wanted  by  wheat.  Mr.  Way 
informs  nie  that  nitrogen  is  now  rather  cheapest  in  guano,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  effective  as  a  top-dressing,  possibly  be- 
cause in  guano  it  is  volatile  and  not  so  in  nitrate.  Clearly  as 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  beds  of  nitrate  in  the  plains  of  Peru,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  can  thus  hope  to  deal  with  the 
most  unfortunate  monopoly  of  guano,  for  with  a  large  demand 
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for  nitrate  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  obtain  a 
cheaper  supply. 

As  to  the  practical  application  of  nitrate  with  salt,  I  speak 
with  diffidence,  but  I  should  look  to  it  more  for  curing  defects 
in  a  crop  arising  from  season  or  from  poverty  of  soil  than  for 
raising  a  good  crop  to  a  very  high  figure  upon  good  land.  Indeed 
in  looking  over  the  experiments  made  10  years  ago,  I  find  that 
nitrate  sometimes  does  not  act  at  all  upon  good  land. 

We  all  know,  however,  how  apt  wheat  is  to  turn  off  from  frosts 
or  from  wireworm  in  February,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
at  all  rash  to  say  that  nitrate,  used  with  judgment  in  such  cases  as 
a  cordial  to  the  sick  plant,  would  almost  enable  us  to  control 
this  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  yield,  and  raise  20  bushels  to  2S» 
as  it  did  with  me,  at  a  very  moderate  cost  certainly  for  an  extra 
quarter  of  wheat. 

Above  all  I  think  nitrate  may  be  most  valuable  upon  cold 
undrained  clays,  as  we  know  it  indeed  to  have  been.  I  do  not 
of  course  mean  that  any  clays  should  remain  undrained — but 
many  are  undrained,  and  for  want  of  funds  are  likely  long  to 
remain  so.  It  is  an  old  practice  on  heavy  undrained  land  to  dress 
the  chilled  wheat  near  the  furrows  with  pigeons'  dung.  The 
nitrate  would  act  in  the  same  manner.  Our  forefathers  were 
limited  in  such  applications  by  their  veiy  narrow  supply  of  arti- 
ficial manures  containing  nitrogen,  doves*  dung  only,  or  soot.  It  is 
the  feature  of  the  last  10  years  that  wide  beds  of  nitrate,  and  now 
of  phosphates,  whole  pyramids  too,  one  may  say,  of  guano,  have 
been  laid  open  to  us.  Their  practice,  therefore,  should  widen  in 
our  hands  as  our  resources  have  widened. 

Pusey^  August  21,  1851. 


XIII. — On  Superphosphate  of  Lime:  its  Composition^  and  the 
Methods  of  Making  and  Using  it.  By  J.  Thomas  Wav,  Con- 
sulting Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  artificial  manures  now  in  use  in  this 
country,  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  and  most  extensively  employed.  Of  the  former, 
more  than  100,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  England  and 
Wales ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  superphosphate  of 
lime  is  manufactured,  it  is  evident  from  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  its  production,  and  its  extended  and  still  extending 
application  for  the  turnip  crop,  that  the  quantity  annually  con- 
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sumed  by  our  farmers  is  very  great.  Ten  years  have  not  yet 
elapsed  since  this  manure  was  first  offered  to  the  agricultural 
public,  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  success  has  attended  its  use  to 
justify  us  in  predicting  that  in  a  few  years  more  superphosphate 
of  lime,  or  something  of  the  same  nature,  will  become  an  article 
of  general  agricultural  interest  and  importance. 

In  relation  to  both  of  these  manures  the  question  then  naturally 
arises.  What  are  they?  What  is  or  should  be  their  composition 
in  a  state  of  perfection  ?  How  nearly  does  their  actual  condition 
approach  to  what  it  should  be?  And  what  is  the  average  quality 
which  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  look  for  in  purchasing 
them  ? 

It  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  I  have  already 
published  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  guano  in  a  former  Number 
(vol.  X.  part  1).  In  common  with  many  others,  I  had  frequently 
experienced  the  difficulty  arising  from  having  no  standard  to 
which  the  composition  and  consequent  money  value  of  any  par- 
ticular  sample  of  guano  could  be  referred.  The  differences 
between  genuine  samples  of  this  manure  were  always  understood 
to  be  very  great,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  say  whether  a 
manifest  inferiority  in  any  particular  specimen  was  to  be  held  to 
be  accidental  and  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the 
deposit,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
fraud  and  adulteration.  The  examination  of  fully  fifty  samples 
of  the  most  important  variety,  the  Peruvian,  collected  during  two 
years,  sufficiently  established  the  fact,  that  throughout  that  period 
the  composition  of  the  genuine  importations  varied  only  within 
very  narrow  limits.  These  limits  being  once  defined,  and  the 
average  character  of  guano  determined,  we  possessed  henceforth 
a  standard  of  comparison  to  which  we  might  confidently  appeal 
iQ  all  cases  of  difficulty. 

In  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  those  analyses  were 
published,  I  have  examined  a  further  very  large  number  of 
samples  of  guano,  both  from  the  cargoes  as  they  reached  this 
country,  and  from  quantities  which,  in  the  regular  way  of  trade, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  different  consumers.  Many  of  the 
latter  have  turned  out,  on  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  to  be 
grievously  adulterated.  Some  few  have  been  found  to  be 
natarally  inferior,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  possessed 
the  composition  fixed  by  previous  analysis  as  the  average  of  the 
genuine  manure. 

Although,  therefore,  samples  of  guano  may  occasionally  be 
met  with  that,  without  any  adulteration,  have  an  inferior  composi- 
tion and  a  correspondingly  less  value  than  the  genuine  importa- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt  that  these  cases  are  rare,  and  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  manure  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  shall  come 
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up  to  the  standard  so  fixed,  and  has  fair  ground  of  complaint  if  it 
should  be  inferior,  whether  that  inferiority  proceed  fromaduliem- 
tion  or  otherwise. 

But  if  we  were  in  difficulties  about  guano — a  substance  which 
was  simply  imported  in  its  natural  state^-the  tampering  with  or 
altering  which  constituted  an  act  of  adulteration,  how  much  less 
satisfactory  must  be  the  trade  in  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  has 
at  present  no  definite  or  fixed  composition,  and  which  may  be  0/ 
better  or  worse  quality^  according  to  the  integrity  and  skill  or  the 
cupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  manufacturer—^for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  term  superphosphate  of  lime,  in  its  present 
application,  does  not  refer  to  a  pure  chemical  substance  containing 
known  proportions  of  different  ingredients,  but  to  very  various 
products  having  little  in  common  but  the  name. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  manufacturer  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  composition  of  the  substance  which  he 
sells  under  the  name  of  superphosphate  of  lime  \  and  so  little 
judgment  and  knowledge  is  in  some  cases  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture, that  I  have  several  times  met  with  samples  of  the  manure 
containing  no  portion  whatever  of  the  substance  it  was  intended 
to  supply.  Even  with  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  article, 
and  any  error  in  the  substances  employed  or  in  the  mode  of  mixing 
them  may  easily  lead  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  result. 

My  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  what  superphos- 
phate of  lime  is:  to  give  the  composition  of  all  those  substances 
which  are  or  may  be  used  in  its  manufacture ;  to  furnish  approxi- 
mative formula  for  the  use  of  each  of  them ;  and  finally,  by 
showing  what  actually  isy  to  indicate  what  should  be  the  average 
composition  and  value  of  a  fair  market  sample  of  this  manure. 

By  this  course  I  may  hope  to  benefit  the  farmer  in  two  ways : 
by  enabling  those  who  wish  to  do  sc^  to  take  advantage  of  the 
different  materials  available  for  the  making  of  superphosphate  for 
their  own  use,  and  by  affording  to  the  less  informed  maker  who 
is  honestly  anxious  to  produce  a  good  manure,  that  amount  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  shall  ensure  his  success.  In 
%o  doing,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the 
manure,  or  to  refer  to  the  practical  results  that  have  been  obtained 
from  its  use,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chemical  part  of 
the  subject,  and  to  the  principles  wtuch  are  involved,  fully  satisfied 
if,  by  so  doing,  I  am  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  its  general 
mani^acture  to  the  perfection  at  which  the  best  makers,  have 
already  arrived,  and  of  its  use  to  that  of  the  most  intelligent 
turnip  growers  of  this  country. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime 
known  to  chemists,  but  of  these  two  only  in  any  way  concern  us 
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X  present :  these  are  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes 
ailed  *'  bone  earth  phosphate,"  because  it  forms  the  chief  earthy 
<>nstituents  of  bones;  and  the  bi-phosphate,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
lamed.  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  term  bi*phosphate  of  Hme  wil],  in  the  present  paper^ 
Jwajs  be  employed  in  speaking  of  the  true  chemical  substance, 
he  term  *' superphosphate"  being  reserved  for  the  commercial 
mixture  sold  under  that  name,  Jt  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  then 
that,  in  the  remarks  that  immediately  follow,  we  are  speaking  only 
of  the  true  chemical  compounds ;  the  phosphate  and  bi-phosphate 
of  lime,  as  we  are  practically  acquainted  with  them,  being  always 
largely  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  will  presently  appear^ 

Pure  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  consists  in  the  100  parts  of — 

Phosphoric  Acid      ,       •       •        ♦    48i 
lime 61^ 

100 

It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  water 
in  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  dissolved,  and  also,  it  is  said,  in 
solution  of  common  salt  and  some  other  sal ts*  The  ease  with 
which  any  substance  can  dissolve  in  water  or  other  solvents  is 
very  much  influenced  by  its  mechanical  condition :  and  this  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  more  finely  we  powder  and  break  up  a 
lump  of  rock-salt  or  of  alum,  the  more  readily  will  it  dissolve  in 
water.  There  is  a  greater  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
solvent  action  of  the  water,  and  more  effect  produced  in  a  given 
time.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  rock  salt  and  the  alum  will 
dissolve  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  lumps.  But  in  some 
substances  known  to  chemists  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation— in  the  subdivision  of  the  particles — gives  rise  to  altogether 
new  and  different  chemical  properties,  at  all  events  in  reference 
to  solubility.     Phosphate  of  lime  itself  is  one  of  these. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  explain  more 
in  detail,  occurs  in  a  mineral  state,  and  one  variety  of  this 
mineral  phosphate  is  known  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  coprolites 
of  the  crag  and  green  sand  formations.  Some  of  these  coprolites 
are  excessively  hard,  so  much  so  as  to  take  a  good  polish.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  subject  to  the 
action  of  heat,  but  have  become  solid  as  we  see  them  by  rolling 
over  and  over,  probably  under  considerable  pressure.  By 
proper  means  these  stones  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
»o  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  gritty  feeling  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Now  any  attempts  to  dissolve  this  coprolite  powder 
hi  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  would  entirely  fail :  some  small  portion 
of  the  phosphate  might,  indeed,  be,  after  a  long  time,  found  in 
solution,  but  the  action  at  the  best  would  be  very  inconsiderable. 
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But  it  is  possible  to  dissolve  the  coprolite  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  tlie  addition  of  any  alkali  to  the  acid  liquid  will  cause  a 
bulky  precipitate,  which  is  phosphate  of  lime,  precisely  the  same 
in  composition  as  it  was  before  solution,  but  difiering  evidently 
in  the  bulky  and  light  character  it  has  acquired.  This  precipi- 
tated phosphate  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  I  call  special 
attention  to  this  point,  because  upon  it  hinges  the  whole  question 
of  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

You  may  have  the  same  chemical  substance  in  two  different 
mechanical  states,  which  materially  alter  its  relations  to  solvents. 

Some  kinds  of  aggregated  phosphate  of  lime  are  insoluble  ia 
a  weak  acid  like  vinegar;  on  the  contrary,  when  in  a  light,  bulky, 
highly  divided  form,  they  become  readily  soluble  in  the  same 
acid  ;  and  what  is  true  of  one  solvent  is  relatively  true  of  another 
— if  by  chemical  action  you  bring  the  phosphate  of  lime  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  dissolves  readily  in  any  given  weak  adds 
which  it  did  not  before,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  in  the  same 
proportion  increase  its  solubility  in  other  acids  of  a  similar 
character.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  natural  solvent  in 
the  soil — water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid — will  readily  dis- 
solve the  precipitated  phosphate,  whilst  it  might  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  original  mineral.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
no  mechanical  powdering  of  the  coprolite  practically  within  our 
reach  will  accomplish  the  change  of  form  which  is  so  easily 
brought  about  by  simple  chemical  means. 

Bi-phosphate  of  Lime, — This  combination  of  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  exists  in  well-made  superphosphate  of  lime,  is 
not  met  with  naturally  either  in  a  state  of  purity  or  otherwise ; 
it  can  only  be  prepared  by  artificial  means.  The  acid  or  bi- 
phosphate  of  lime  contains  in  100  parts,  according  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  Berzelius — 

Phosphoric  Acid        .        .        .711 
Lime 28i* 

100 

Now,  if  we  make  a  comparison  of  the  composition  of  these  two 
products  we  shall  readily  see  that  the  bi-phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tains much  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  neutral  phosphate — it 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  solution  of  neutral  phosphate  in 
phosphoric  acid,  just  as  we  have  spoken  but  now  of  a  solution 

*  Experiment!  have  been  made  in  my  own  laboratory  by  digesting  precipitated 
phoepbate  of  lime  in  phospboric  acid  until  tbe  acid  liauid  refuMd  to  dissolTe  any 
further  portion,  and  the  retuH  baa  accorded  very  closely  with  the  above  number*. 
We  may  safely  believe  therefore  that  when  phosphoric  acid  acts  freely  upon  pbosphatr 
of  lime,  in  a  proper  state  of  subdivision,  tba  liquid  will  contain  a  compound  auch  as 
we  have  described. 
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of  the  phosphate  in  acetic  acid.  As  the  only  difference  between 
the  neutral  and  bi-phosphate  is  in  the  relative  proportion  of  its 
LngredientSy  there  will  manifestly  be  two  methods  by  which  we 
might  set  about  converting  the  one  into  the  other.  Either  we 
may  add  phosphoric  acid,  or  we  may  take  away  lime. 

The  latter  method  is  the  only  one  practicable  in  a  manufac- 
turing sense,  and  it  is  accomplished  in  this  way : — Phosphoric 
acid  is  what  chemists  call  a  weak  acid,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
unite  with  alkalies  and  earths  in  so  powerful  a  manner  as  some 
other  acids.  Sulphuric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  powerful 
acid,  and  is  capable,  of  depriving  a  weaker  acid  than  itself  of  any 
base  with  which  it  may  be  united.  If  sulphuric  acid,  be  added 
to  phosphate  of  lime  it  immediately  lays  hold  of  the  whole  or  of 
a  portion  of  the  lime  according  to  the.  quantity  employed,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  either  liberated,  or  remains  united  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  lime. 

In  order  to  make  this  part  of  the  subject  understood,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  a  case. 

Let  us  suppose  that  100  parts  or  pounds  of  chemically  pure 
phosphate  of  lime  are  taken.  This  quantity  contains  48|  parts 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  first  point .  is  to  ascertain  how  much 
Kme  must  be  taken  away  to  convert  this  neutral  phosphate  into 
superphosphate.  It  was  seen  before  that  100  parts  of  pure 
bi-phospbate  contain  71^  parts  of  phosphoric,  acid. 

If,  then,  71^  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  produce  lOQ  of  bi-phos- 
phate, 48]t  parts  (or  the  quantity  contained  in  100  of  the  neutral 
phosphate)  will  be  equal  to  68  parts  of  bi-phosphate.  In  other 
words,  100  parts  of  neutral  phosphate  can  be  converted  into  68 
parts  of  the  bi-phosphate :  and  this  change  is  to.be  effected  by 
the  abstraction  of  32  parts  of  lime. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  this  plain,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  given  quantity  of  neutral  phosphate  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  somewhat  less  quantity  of  superphosphate^  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  th«  second  is  the  quantity  of  lime  to 
be  removed.  The  next  poin^  to  decide  is  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose;  and.  in  speaking 
of  this,  I  shall  treat  it  quite  irrespectively  of  the  state  in  which 
the  acid  occurs  in  practice,  and  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  an 
absolutely  pnre  and  undiluted  substance.  The  practical  bearing 
of  these  laws  will  be  discussed  subsequently.  41^  P&rts  of  lime 
combine  with  58}  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  produce  100  parts  of 
talphate  of  lime.  Now,  to  convert  100  parts  of  phosphate  into 
taperphosphate  we  have  found  that  it  is  required,  to  abstract  or 
separate  32  parts  of  lime ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  32 
psrts  to  be  separated  will  require  45  parts  pf  acid. 

So  that  the  result  of  our  calculations .  is,  that  for  every  100 
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parts  of  afafolate  phmpbateof  lime,  we  must  employ  49  psHrls  of 
absolute  sulphnric  aoid,  and  we  shall  obtain  68  parts  of  bi*phos- 
pbaie  of  lime  ami  77  parte  of  sal^iatir  of  lime.  But  tbottgb  we 
have  spoken  of:  abstraotbig  or  separating  a  certain  quantitjol 
lime  from  the  phosphate,  it  ie  plain  that  this  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood in.  a  chemical  sense ;  tbe  bi»phosphate  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  remain  together^  anrl^  the'  product  is  a  mtstmre  of  these  tm 
substances.. 

Iki»-al8o  pkan^  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  there  is  a 
definite  qaanti^  of  acid  required  to  convert  a  definite  quaaitily  of 
phosphate  of  lime  into  bi^pfaospbate — ^if  less  tbaa  this^qesmiitjr  ii 
Employed,,  some  of:  the  pbosphate  remains  unacted  on>  and'  bb- 
ehsmged'^f  SRors'than  eneoghis  addkl,  then  the  more  poiserfinl  add 
(the  sulpborio)  prooecds  to^  take  the  lime  from  the  bi-pfaQsph8l&; 
aiM^if  the  acid  be  used  in  great  eseess  the  prodisets  would  etentu- 
ally  be  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  uncoanbined  pho^phonc 
add^  andtaicaitaii»exceseef  suiphwne  acid  also  UMeowibined. 

I  have  before  said  that  hi- phosphate  of  lime  can  be  preparsd  bf 
dissolving  pfaesphaie-of  lime  in  phosphoric  acid^  The  s«d>staoce 
so  pcepaxed  is  exceedingly  sotome  in  DWlerj  but  capable,  efbeiog 
crystallized  by  efoperalioii :  tbesokition  o£  bi-phosphate^  live  if 
acid ;  when  bvonghti  ie  contact  wtlh  linie>  polmby^  or  soda  is  tte 
caustic  state^  or  with  the  carbonates  of  tbeee  bases,,  a:  portiiMa  di  lis 
phosphoric  acid  is^neutnalised,  and  the  jijioephale  of  lime-ispr^ 
cipitaled  and  rendered  iiiBoiiiblei  This  poinu^deseives  greatatteo- 
tkmv  for  in  ezphins  what  happensite  tbe  soluble  pho^hateofliai 
in  the  eeil.  We  haire  before  seen  that  we  can  convert  thenentnl 
MXuA.'  insolnble  phosphates  of  lime  into  the  bi-phoq>hate  or  sobUe 
compound;  Iqr  removing^  some  of  its  lime,  and  conversely  we^cfii 
retransform  this  soluble  phosphate  inle  tbe  insoluble  condition  I9 
the  addition  oi^  lime  or  its  carbonaiie.  But  by  so  dotng.  we  danot 
reeerer  the  phosphate  ef  lime  in  the-  same  form;  it  ii^.  indeed, 
still  oomparatireiy  insohiMe  in^  water>  \m^it  is  in  the  bulky  soh* 
divided  state  in  which  it  is-  easily  attacked  by  the  weakest  eeids. 
These  faotsi  serve  to  explain  the  natuve  of  tlie  advantage,  whieh 
superphosphaleof  lime  possesses  over  phosphate  of  limetfaat.las 
not'  been  treated  with  acids.  It  has  been  freqaenlly  supposed 
that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  from  it»45olubility. passed  aa such 
direcdy  into  the  roots  of  plants»  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that  this  opinion  is*  entirely  erroaeons»  In' the  first  place  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  a^  substanccv  possessed  of  powerful  aodino* 
perties,  oonld  enter,  without  injuring  them>  into  the  delicate  roou 
of  plants ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  deair  that  the  suprapbospfaait 
of  lime,  when^itonce  becomes  incorporated  with  and  dissolved  by 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  must  meet  with  lime  or  other  bases>.  and 
be  speedily  neutsalized.     If,  indeed,  the  value  of  this  substance 
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in  anj  measure  dependent  c»t  its  Fetaimo|^  ita 
GompoMlion.  aad  lemaiMng:  in  this  highly  soluble  condition  in 
the- soil,  we  eould  nor  expect  t»see  its  application  productive  of 
ajsy  good  rwralt  on  soils  which  conlain  even  a  moderate  qnandtji^ 
of  lime,  mach  less  on*  those  of  the  chalk  and  Ixmesione  dlstncts^ 
Piofisssor  Liebig;  who  suggested  t^  use  of  this  manure  in  the 
firs^  edition  of  Im  ^  Cheeiistry  of  AgricnUare/  sagrs,  in.  speakings 
of  tliis  psist«^'*in  a.  few  secoodiB  the  fjDee  acids  unite  wiih.  the 
1»sMes  cental— rl  ia;  theearth^  and  a  neotral  salt  is  formed  in  a  verjr 
tans  state*  of  diiraioii*"  In  some  cases  due  neutralizing  base  majit 
be  potash  or  soda»  and  then  an  aikaline  and  highly  soluble  phes^ 
pfastie  is  formed,  bat.  tho  quantity  of  lime  existing^  in  most  eulti^ 
Tated  soils  wouhl  tend  to  convert  the  sizable  phoqdiale  of  Yvmm 
wlioUy  ioav  neutral  pho^faate  of  the  saooet  base. 

If  the  view  now  taken  be  cormct,  the  sol&  advantage  of  adding 
aalphurio  acid  to  any  ■  substonce  containing  phosphate  of  loae  ia 
fta  prodace  a  soioUe  componnd,  not  for  direei  use  of.  dw  plants!^ 
bos  wUch  shalli  penetsate  intimately  a  large  )V)rrioB  of  soil^  and 
there  reprediiee^  the  phosphate  in  i.  stale  of  the^  finest  subcKvisioii^ 
and  more  perfeody  dsslribated  Arong^KMii  the;  particles  ei  eartk 
thnsi  it  coold  be-b^  any  mEechaaical  procesn 

Thcreare  two<poist»to  l^altmHTed  toinivlatieB  toduKpsBrtof 
oar  subjeck.  The  fitst.  is  thesaMEtascm.  (by  obeBBScal  not  hmo1mh> 
aicai  mems)  of  the  phosphate  of  lime;  the  ascond,  the  du» 
tributian  oB  this  substance  (also  by  chemical,  and  net  by  meehant- 
cai  means)  tfaaongfa  ibesoili  We  will,  take  a  simple  case  for 
JUiif^liaii.  SupfKiae  that  we  are  dcsiroua  of  eanvectin^a  ceirtaiBt» 
quantity  of  bard  miaeraL  pbaspbate  of  liaia  into  a  state  in  which 
it  will  be  readily  serviceable  to  vegetation,  and  leli  it  be  granted 
that  although  very  finely  powdered  it  is  in  its  natural  condition 
of  litde  use  as  manure — to  this  powdered  phosphate  we  add 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  inso- 
luble phosphate  into  bi-phosphate,  the  product  being  the  well- 
knewn  "  superphosphate."  Supposing  further,  that  we  divide  this 
product  into  two  portions — to  the  one  we  add  lime  or  chalk,  and 
then  incorporate  it  with  the  soil,  whilst  the  other  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  so  applied.  In  either  case  the  same  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime  is  the  ultimate  result ;  but  there  is  this  great 
diference  heta^eeB  the  two  ejiperiment« — ^that  whilst  the  solutbn 
ef  bi^pbespiuite  of  lime  distributes  itaelf  thsoughout  the  soil  before 
is  meets  with  limeto  satutate  aad  solidify  it^  the  quantity  that  haa 
been  aiixed  with  lime  or  chalk  previous  to  use  is  already  saturated 
and  rendesedr  insoluble,  and  n  entirely  dependent  on  meciianicaL 
]Mt>cesses  iar  ila  perfect  distribution  threugh  the  soil.  These  facts 
are,  I  csontend^  of  the  higliestimportaoceboth.  to  the  manaOneturec 
and  oonsomer  of  soperphosphaie.     Tkeiy  are  imporftaat  to  the 
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manufacturer,  because,  as  I  have  reason  to  know  in  many  instances 
that  have  come  to  my  notice,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  he  has  done 
his  dirty  if  he  employs  the  prescribed  quantities  of  phosphoric 
substances  and  acid  to  dissolve  them,  making*  it  a  matter  of  con- 
venience  to  himself  as  to  what  he  subsequently  adds  to  dry  up  the 
mixture  and  render  it  portable  and  fit  for  use ;  and  should  he 
choose  chalk  for  this  purpose,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  it 
is  clear  that  the  consumer,  whilst  he  has  the  advantage  of  sub- 
division,  loses  that  of  distribution.  They  are  important  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  inasmuch  as  attention  to  this  point  will  preserve  him  from 
mixing  the  superphosphate  with  those  substances  which  are  likelj 
to  prevent  its  equal  distribution  through  the  soil.  To. this  sul^ect, 
however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  hereafter. 

Having  now  endeavoured  at  some  length  to  show  that  the  object 
of  the  manufacturer  should  be  the  production  of  a  highly  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  the  consumer  should  so  employ  it  that 
the  reconversion  into  the  insoluble  condition  may  take  place  onlr 
in  the  intimate  recesses  of  the  soil ;  and  having  further  insisted 
upon  the  distinction  between  mere  subdimsion  and  distribtdioiL, 
the  former  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  half  complete  without 
the  latter,  I  shall  pass  on  to  describe  very  shortly  the  substances 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  and  to  show  what 
circumstances  should  guide  us  in  their  use,  leaving  to  a  later  part 
of  the  paper  to  offer  any  practical  suggestions  that  may  arise  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  principles  involved. 

It  is  plain  from  what  we  have  already  said  that  superphosphate 
of  lime  may  be  made  from  sulphuric  add  and  any  substance  con- 
taining phosphate  of  lime.  The  substances  that  are  or  can  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  are — 

Bones,  either  boiled  or  raw. 
Bone  ash. 

Bone  or  animal  charcoal, 
Guano,  especially  the  African  variety. 
The  so-called  coprolites  of  the  crag  and  chalk  for- 
;  mations. 

And  the  phosphorite  or  mineral  phosphate  of  Estre- 
madura  and  the  United  States. 

Some  other  substances  are  occasionally  employed,  not,  indeed* 
as  sources  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  under  the  impression  that 
they  improve  the  manure,  or  because  they  are  useful  in  drying  i^ 
up  and  bringing  it  to  a  proper  consistency.  We  shall  take  another 
opportunity  of  showing  in  what  way  they  are  employed. 

I  shall  separately  describe  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
phosphoric  substances  above  enumerated,  and,  after  giving  aoa- 
lyses  of  some  of  them,  I  shall  point  out  what  quantity  of  acid  i& 
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theoreticalbf  required  to  produce  the  most  perfect  manure,  and 
what  its  composition  would  be  when  so  made,  it  being:  of  course 
understood  that  in  practice  it  is  not  easj  and  not  always  desirable 
to  attain  this  end.     But  before  doingf  this  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words  of  sulphuric  acid  itself.     Sulphuric  acid  is 
known  in  commerce  in  two  forms,  both  of  which  are  solutions  of 
the  true  acid  in  water,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  their 
strength.      Sulphuric  acid,  as  it  issues    from   the  lai^e  leaden 
cisterns  or  ^*  chambefs*'  in  which  it  is  made,  is  not  of  the  greatest 
strength  which  it  is  possible  to  attain.     But  this  acid,  which  is 
known  as  •*  brown  "  or  **  chamber  '*  acid,  is  very  largely  consumed 
for  various  manufacturing  purposes.     It  can  be  concentrated  by 
boiling  it  down  in  glass  or  platinum  vessels,  and  is  then  called 
**  oil  of  vitriol."     The  brown  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol  differ  as 
before  said  in  strength  and  also  in  density — the  more  the  acid  is 
concentrated  the  heavier  it  becomes.     In  its  most  concentrated 
form  it  is  only,  however,  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid — the  real 
chemical  compound  sulphuric  acid  being  unknown  to  commerce. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  in  speaking  of  real  sulphuric  add 
I  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  chemical  substance,  of  which 
in  oil  of  vitriol  and  chamber  or  brown  acid  we  have  only  solu- 
tions of  differing  strengths.     The  strength  of  solutions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  easily  ascertained  by  finding  their  density,  which 
can  be  done  by  any  person  by  the  aid  of  little  glass  balls  or  beads 
sold  by  the  philosophical  instrument  makers ;  and  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  with  any  accuracy  of  the  strength  of  the  acid  by  its 
appearance,  no  person  who  attempts  to  make  superphosphate  of 
lime  for  sale,  and  indeed  no  farmer  who  makes  it  for  his  own  use 
to  any  very  considerable  extent,  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
material  which  he  is  using.     At  the  end  of  this  paper  I  shall 
place  a  table  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure,  which  shows  the  quantity 
of  real  acid  contained  in  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  of  different 
dennties,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  may  not 
have  access  to  treatises  on  chemistry.     By  reference  to  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  strongest  oil  of  vitiiol,  of  specific  gravity 
(or  density)   1-8485  (water  being  1*000),  contains  in  100  parts 
81^  parts  of  real  acid.     The  brown  or  chamber  acid  is  much 
weaker  and  of  course  lighter — its  density  is  usually  from  about 
1 600  to  1  700,  and  every  100  parts,  at  160  sp.  gr.,  contain  58, 
and  at  1*70  contain  64^  parts  of  real  acid.    By  the  first  column  of 
the  table  we  see  that  acid  of  this  latter  strength  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mixture  of  79  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  21  parts  of 
water. 

These  few  remarks  may  perhaps  suffice  to  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late the  quantity  of  either  of  these  acids  that  it  may  be  necessary 
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to  add  to  aagr  of  die  pbosphoiictubiAaiicet  wfatcikwtll  omn^hAnt 
us,  and  we  now  proceed  to  their  deacriplioQ. 

Bimea — ia  the  natural  stale — tibat  is  to  aay  *'raw  '*  or  .nnboiM 
^-oontain  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  and  &t,  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  cftitilage  or  gelatine  and  of  pbosphale  of  lime«  wkh  i 
SBialler  quantity  of  carbonate  of  the  same  base^  small  portiooi 
of  magnesia  and  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphate  are  also  foood 
in  bones^  but  in  reference  to  our  purpose  they  are  wholly  uniffl- 
portant.  The  quantity^f  water,  fat.  and  gfetayne  in  bones  mrics 
in  every  different  animals  and  in  the  same  animals  of  differsat 
agpesy  so  that  it  is  impossible  to^ve  any  aaalyfiia  of  them  that 
•hall  apply  to  all  cases.  Our  chief  concern  is  with  the  phosphata 
and  oarbcmates  of  lime,  the  quanti^  of  which  may  be  judged^ 
with  suiEcsent  accuracy. 

The  following  numbers  will,  I  think,  pretby  well  represent  the 
oomposition  ^of  raw  bones : — 

Water,  fiLt,  and  cartilage  or  gektme  •  ..         .48 

Phosphate  of  itSM,  with  smail  quantities  of  fthotphaie 

ofmagaesia 46 

Carbonate  of  lime 4 

Alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  &c 2 

100 

Of  Uie  first  item  we  may  allow  perhaps  12  parts  for  water  and 
6  parts  for  fat,  leaving  the  proportion  of  gelatine  at  26  per  cent* 

It  is  important  that  attention  should  now  be  called  to  the  effect 
which  carbonate  of  lime  must  have  upon  our  calculations,  when- 
ever it  occurs  in  company  with  the  phosphate.  The  first  action  of 
the  acid  is  upon  the  carbonate,  the  lime  of  which  must  be  neu- 
tralized by  sulphuric  acid  before  the  phosphate  can  be  attadied; 
and  in  using  those  phosphoric  materials  which  contain  much  ov- 
^[)onate  of  lime,  such  .as  the  Suffolk  coprolites,  a  great  deal  of 
waste  must  necessarily  occur  from  this  cause ;  and  for  the  sane 
reason  the  product  will  contain  considerably  more  sulphate  of 
lime  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  phos- 
phate. 

Every  100  parts  of  cai^bonate  of  lime  require  €0  parts  of 
real  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  them  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
this  quantity  is  contained  in  98  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ViA 
parts  of  brown  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*70).  The  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
off  in  the  process;  and  as  this  constitutes  44  parts  of  100  of  car- 
"bonate  of  lime,  56  of  lime  unite  with  the  60  parts  of  read  acid  to 
-produce  136  parts  of  the  sulphate  :  but  sulphate  of  lime  unites 

*  In  a  fonner  paper  I  ettimated  the  proportion  of  gelatine  in  raw  bones  atSS  |cr 
cent.,  and  the  iiiiBqgen  contequeBtly  tunpltcd  by  them  at  6  per  cent,  I  have  nua^ 
to  think  that  this  estimate  was  too  high  for  ram  bones,  though  U  would  apply  witk 
tokcabte  oorftctntw  ta  botMi<lepriv«il«f  tlieir  water  and  hi. 
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with  wftt«r  lo  toTBitigyfmim,  and  the  quantUy  of  water  with  wAiidk 
1C56  pans  would  oofl^Hne  k  35  pirts ;  so  tbat^  in  actuig  on  100 
parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  bf  sulpbiiiic  acid/ we  prodooe  171  ports 
of  fgypanin. 

We  proceed  to  caUmlate  the  theoretical  quantity  of  acid  to  he 
applied  io  100  Ibr  of  bones  having  the  conpesilion  given  in  the 
analysis ; — 4  Ihs^of  carbonate  of  lime  will  nentraluse  about  3i 
lbs.  of  real  add,  which  is  furnished  in  round  numbers  by  4  lbs.  of 
ml  of  vitriol  and  by  6  lbs.  of  brown  acid  (sp.  gr,  1*70).  The 
prodoct  will  be  6  lbs.  of  fypsnm. 

The  add  next  attacks  the  {^osphates,  which  may  practically 
be  considered  as  condstiqg  Antirely  of  phosphate  of  lime.  By 
calcnlaliansprevionsly  given  (page  209),  the  46  parts  of  phosphate 
of  lime  will  be  entirely  eonvevted  into  bi-pho^phale  by  25  lbs.  of 
oil  of  vitriol  or  by  S2  lbs.  of  add  of  density  1*70* 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  Xhe  phosphate  and  carbonate  are  the 
only  substances  in  bones  that  serve  to  nentraliae  or  use  sip  the 
add;  for  although  sulphuric  add  attacks  gdatiae  joid  other 
animal  matters^  it  does  not  doso^o  any  considerable  extent  without 
heat,  espedally  when  dilated.  Great  heat  is  undoubtedly  produced 
in  the  mixture  of  bones  and  acid,  and  the  former  are  blackened 
by  the  combined  action ;  but  this  very  heat  serves  to  accelerate 
the  solution  of  the  bones  and  to  employ  the  acid  to  its  legitimate 
purpose.  J  rdo  (not  .believe,  thereCsre,  that  say  xsondderable 
imoant  of  add  is  got  xid  of  except  by  the  oarfaonate  -and  the 
phosphate. 
ICK)  lbs.  af  araw  bones  then  require  of  oil  of  vitriol — 

Iki. 

To  neutialixe  the  carbonate  ^4 

To  convert  the  whole  phosphate  into  biphofphate        .  25 

29 

So  fill  ss  mm  Mate  in  a  position  to  judges  therefore,  Jfoom  chemical 
Aala^  which  in  such  a  case  are  paramount^  we  are  nsing  abund- 
ance of  acid  when  we  employ  od  of  vitriol  to  the  extent  of  l-8rd 
of  the  weight  of  the  raw  bones ;  that  is  to  say,  always  sifipposing 
that  the  bones  are  finely  crushed,  the  acid,  sufficiently  diluted,  and 
^  mixture  well  made. 

I  think  the  recommendation  that  has  been  made,  and  very 
commonly  <acted  upo«,  of  treating  the  bones  with  MeAa^  their 
ve%ht  of  oil  of  vitriol^  is. so  far  unfoctenate  .tkat  iianners  have 
l>een  thereby  put  to  an  unnecessary  e](pense>  ier,  as  will  pre- 
*^dy  appear,  the  add  is  by  far  the  most  nostly  tmatm-ial  in  the 
mannfacture.  Dne«tburd  of  add  seems  quite  enongh,  especisUy 
when  the  farmer  makes  the  superphosphate  tor  his  own  nsew 
t^ecanse  it  is  not  important  to  bun  to  deeompoae  the  whole  ef 
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the  phosphate,  which  will  eventually  come  into  operation  as  t 
manure,  although  at  a  later  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  slight  error  or  understate- 
ment of  the  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  raw  bones  will 
make  the  difference  to  which  we  are  calling  attention.  Know- 
ing the  composition  of  the  bones  and  the  quantity  of  acid  eoi- 
ployed,  we  may  readily  calculate  what  would  be  the  compo»timi 
of  a  mixture  such  as  we  have  described  after  it  had  dried  up  to 
a  given  extent.  My  experience  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  market,  would  induce  me  to  fix  the  proportion  of 
moisture  at  about  10  per  cent.,  and,  if  some  specimens  exceed 
this  proportion,  the  greater  number  of  well-made  samples  fall 
short  of  it.  The  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  raw  bones  and  29  lbs.  of 
oil  of  vitriol  would,  after  drying  up,  give  a  product  having  the 
following  composition  in  100  parts : — 

Moisture         •        •        .        .10 
Animal  matter  and  fat     .        .27 
Hydrated     sulphate     of  lime 
(gypsum)    •        ...    39 


Bi-phosphate  of  lime,  soluble   .    24v    e&rth,  phosphate  rendered 


I  Equal  to  35  parts  of  bone- 
earth  nH'^Av^^of a  ••om^^omAW 

soluble. 


100 

The  animal  matter  (gelatine),  being  about  21  per  cent.,  would 
furnish  1^  lb.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  rather  more  than  1^  lb.  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  above  statements  no  neutral  or  insoluble  phosphate  is 
mentioned,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  converted  into 
bi-phosphate.  We  must  repeat  that  this  is  practically  impossible; 
the  manufacturer  will  either  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  entire 
decomposition  of  the  phosphate,  or  be  will  go  beyond  it,  setting 
phosphoric  acid  free,  which  to  the  consumer  is  by  no  means  ao 
objection.  But  it  is  certainly  an  object,  especially  when  the 
phosphate  employed  is  of  mineral  origin,  to  exceed  rather  than 
fall  short  of  the  mark,  so  as  to  leave  none  of  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate unacted  on. 

I  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  manufacture  of  this  manure 
from  boiled  bones,  in  which  state  probably  by  far  the  larger 
proporticm  of  them  are  used. 

When  bones  are  boiled  their  fat  is  separated,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  gelatine  or  glue  is  at  the  same  time  extracted.  The 
fat  separates  pretty  readily,  but  the  bones  require  lengthened 
boiling  to  extract  much  <^  the  gelatine.  They  will  be  more  or 
less  altered,  therefore,  according  to  the  purpose  with  which  they 
have  been  boiled.  If  the  fat  alone  has  been  taken  out,  the 
only  change  necessary  in  the  formula  given  for  the  raw  bones 
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will  be  the  use"  of  (say)  1-lOth  part  more  acid,  supposing  the 
bones  to  be  as  dry  as  they  were  before  the  fat  was  removed. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  fat  is  separated,  water  takes  its  place, 
and  practically  we  should  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  if  we 
employed  the  same  quantity  of  acid  to  bones  which  have  been 
boiled  for  their  fat  as  to  the  raw  bones.  But  the  difference  is 
considerable  when  much  gelatine  has  been  separated  by  the  glue- 
maker.  I  give  below  an  analysis,  made  in  my  laboratory,  of 
boiled  bones,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  fat  and  a  great  deal  of 
tbe  gelatine  have  been  separated. 


Moisture 

.     10 

Animal  matter,  &c. 

.     16 

Sand      .... 

.      3 

Phosphate  of  lime   . 

.     60 

Carbonate  of  lime    . 

.     11 

100 

This,  no  doubt,  is  an  extreme  case ;  the  animal  matter  not 
being  usually  so  much  removed  by  boiling.  The  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol  required  to  convert  the  phosphate  of  100  lbs.  into 
bi-phosphate  h^re  will  be — 

For  the  carbonate    •        .         .        .11  lbs. 
For  the  phosphate  •        .        .        .    33  „ 

44   „ 

The  quantity  of  acid  to  be  employed  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  one-half  than  in  the  former  case ;  but  even  here  the 
use  of  one-third  of  acid  would  give  a  percentage  of  soluble  phos- 
phate much  larger  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the 
best  commercial  samples.  I  shall  give  the  composition  of  a 
superphosphate  which  would  result  from  the  mixture  of  100  lbs. 
of  the  above  boiled  bones  with  33  lbs.  and  44  lbs.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  respectively : — 

WithS3  1to.or    With44lbt.of 
Oa  or  VitrioL      Oil  of  Vitrifd. 

Moisture 10  10 

Animal  matter     •         .         •         .12  11 

Sand,  &c 2  2 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum    42  51 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime     ...     20  26 

Neutral  insoluble  phosphate  of  Kme    14  none 

100  100 

The  quanUty  of  nitr<^en  in  both  these  cases  would  be  small, 
the  animal  matter  being  low  in  percentage.  The  first  would 
give  abont  7-lOths  per  cent.,  equal  to  a  little  more  than  8-lOths 
ammonia ;  and  the  second  rather  less. 

Bone-^uh  atid  Bone-tkLck  or  Animal  Charcoal. — Bones,  when 
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fasmted  in  an  opeo  faraace.ave  xeduted  fto  a  while  adi«  I  do 
not  imagine  'ikuU  ihis  ib  loftea  .«U>Be  with  the  view  of  maJung 
sopevphofipbate  kom  the  piod«ictt,  as,  wihikt  nitvogeo  and 
ammonia  ha«e  -so  .high  a  valae^  it  wonld  be  a  retj  mvmiae  and 
waaleful  proceas ;  but!  am  given  t«  BBdeaataad  thait  the  boaas 
d  whalea  and  other  .animals  have  been  oeoaaionaUy  ae  bunil  to 
reader  them  lighter  and  more  portable  .and  prevent  the  dagger 
arising  from  their  heating  in  the  holds  of  ¥etaela.in  which. tbegr 
are  to  be  bnoiight  to  ithia  country. 

Bone-ash  would  contain  on  an  a^Fertt^  peihapa  £rom  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  phosphate,  and  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Animal  charcoal  is  prepared  by  heating  l)ones  in  close 
iron  vessels,  sach  as  gas-retorts.  It  is  used  very  largely  by  the 
sugar- refiners,  and  comes  into  4he  poasesaton  «ff  the  manure- 
maker  only  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  former. 
When  originally,  made,  animal  charcoal^  or  bone-black,  contains  a 
considerable  percentage  of  charcoal,  but  after  it  has  been  burned 
over  and  over  again,  until  it  ceases  to  possess  any  discolonring 
power  forthe  syrups  Of  the  sugar-boiler,  the  proportion  of  cfazr- 
coafl  is  very  much  reduced,  and  the  phosphate  proportionally 
increased.  I  have  found  the  waste  animal  charcoal  to  contain  faom 
65  to  75  per  oent.  of  phosphate  of  iiaae,  with  10  or  12  per  cent, 
of  carbonate,  -and  about  the  same  quan^ty  of  charcoal.  But 
both  this  and  bone-ash  vary  very  much  in  quality,  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  composition  by  analysis 
Hliefare  employing  them  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  auperphoi- 
pbate.  They  aFesaliekmi  tllie  baais  of  this  inaniire,  b«t  cnly  4iae 
of  the  ingredients. 

Swperphosphflteif^limefhfmca^  — ^The  ooproKtes  of  the 
erag  fonnatton  *are  obtaii»d  aininiamiy  and  cheaply,  aad  haie 
been  extensively  -emplc^fvd  as  a  ^souipae  of  phosphoric  acid  ia 
the  manafaotDve  of  the^anperpoaphate.  They  are  very  haitl,  and 
are  only  attacked  with  any  energy  by  sulphoric  acid  after  thtj 
have  bani  aadisced.4o  a  fine  powder. 

The  following  numbers  will  1 1 picaattt  afyaaiaMiiaa>y  #ke«Ha- 
position  of  these  fossils;  they  are  the  resohs4if  or  analysis  made 
by  me  some  time  ^o  of  a  sample  taken  from  a  heap  of  the 
powdered  ooprolite : — 

Watar <af  combiaatioa)  and  a^JitUet  hitafaiaaasrauUfaBr  10 

Sand,  >oiay,  and  oxide  of  iron 21 

Carbanate  of  liaae    •        •        w'        .        •        •        •  10 

Phosphate  of  lime 56 

Fkoride  of  ealerum,  with  snnll  porBoos  ^bf  alkaline  «a3- 

:^hates  and-ririiiiiti  >,                         ..       .«        .  d 


100  . 
It  is  vaiTy  poaiUik  dtbat44>e  .aonipotttiam%of.«aB;y[iIea«f^tMuid 
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c»prolile  >Bri|^,  itota  a  varierty^  of  aircuBBstanoes,  be  found  to 
YBTj  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Above  staiiement  is  therefore  only 
sppUcabie  as  a^feoeral  Tule.  It  k  said  that  liie  cavbooate  of  lime 
in  particular  is  sometimes  in  considerably  laiger  pmportion  than 
that  given  abcnre.  In  diss^Tiog  copolite  peiwder  in  sulphuric 
acid  an  escape  of  hydrofluoric  acid  takes  place^  and  some  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  lime  of  the.flooride  of  cal- 
cium. In  Ae  case  of  the  coprolhes  ift  is  needless,  however, 
to  complicate  the  matter  by  making  allowance  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

To  convert  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  100  lbs.  of  Suffolk  copro- 
UtB  entirely  into  In-phosphate  i¥Ould  require,  of 

Oil  of  vitriol,  to  neutralize  the  oarbonate        .    10  lbs. 
For  the  phosphate        .        .        •        .        .    31    „ 

41   „ 

The  product,  when  dried  up,  would  "have  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing composition  in  .100  parts: — 

Moisture  .        .        .        •        .        .        •       ..     10 
Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)     .        ,.        .49 

Bi-phosphaite  of  Hme 25 

«ao<,  clay,  *e. 16 

100 

In  the  above  pitwlucts  <bere  "would  not  of  course  *be  any  animal 
maner,  as  phosphate  df  lime  ism  purely  mineral  substance;  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  mixture  of  stflphuric  acid  and  coprolites 
donewonM  "be  sold  as  superphosphate  of  lime,  niiless  it  were  dts- 
^indly  so  stated.  "By  conventional  understanding^  Die  oowimercid. 
**  snperpftiosphate  **  is  a  mixture  of  soluble  phosphate  with  isnnmd 
substances  or  ammoniacal  salts — more  or  less  resembling,  in 
1Ew?t,  the  product  that  would  result  from  the  treatment  of  bones 
with  acid. 

The  phosphoric  fossils  of  the  upper  and  lower  greensand 
formations  may  of  course,  when  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity, 
he  sofattituted  Cur  those  4ii  the  crag.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  stale  that  the  fossils  of  the  upper  greensand  contain  irom  55 
to  60  per  cent  of  phosphate,  and  8  to  10  of  carbonate ;  and  those 
oi  the  lower  ^eensand  from  38  to  40  per  cent,  of  phospliate, 
^th  Uttle  or  no  carbonate.  This  latter  oircumstaiMe  is  of  muefa 
«uvantage  in  the  economy  of  the  acid,  and  in  spile  of  tfieir  lower 
percentage  of  phosphate  they  would  furnish  more  soluble  pbov- 
phate  for  a  given  expense  than  tkose  of  the  cr^  or  the  upper 
P^nsand. 

^j^P^hasphateJrom  the  Phosphorite  of  Estremadura  and  the 
t^ed  States. — ^The  phosphorite  of  Spain  has  not  been  imported 
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into  this  country  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  expense  of  getting  it  on  board  ship ;  at  present,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  practical  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Dr.  Daubeny's  analysis  of  this  substance*  is  as  follows  : — 

Silica 1-70 

Peroxide  of  iron  .  .  .  .  3*15 
Fluoride  of  calcivun  ....  14*00 
Phosphate  of  lime     .         .        •        .81-15 

100-00 

In  a  small  sample  of  this  sam^  deposit,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  by  Mr.  Kimberley,  I  found  41^  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  85 J  per  cent,  of  bone-earth  phosphate; 
so  that  this  phosphorite  is  very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  The 
Spanish  mineral  contains  no  carbonate  ;  but  Dr.  Daubeny  found 
in  it  14  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  which,  as  we  before 
mentioned^  reduces  the  efiTective  strength  of  the  acid  mixed  with 
it  Every  100  parts  of  fluoride  of  calcium  will  saturate  103 
parts  of  real  sulphuric  acid,  or  120  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this  circumstance  in  apportioning  the  add 
to  be  employed.  The  American  phosphorite  has  only  been  lately 
introduced  to  our  notice.  It  is  described  as  occurring  in  beds  oS 
considerable  thickness,  and  extending  over  a  large  district  of 
country,  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

In  a  sample  of  this  phosphorite  from  New  Jersey  I  found 
25-3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  52  per  cent,  of  hone- 
earth  phosphate,  with  a  large  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  20  per  cent,  of  quartz  sand.  I  have  also  examined  a  sample 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr- 
B-  P.  Johnson,  of  New  York.  Many  pounds  of  the  material 
were  broken  up,  so  as  to  ensure  an  average  result,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

Bituminous  matter  and  water  expelled  at  a  red  heat  0*69 

Substances  insoluble  in  acid,  chiefly  quartz  sand     .  16*79 

Silica  (soluble  in  acids) 0*65 

Phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  62*27  bone-earth  phosphate  30  *20t 

lime 40*10 

*  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  v.,  part  it.,  p.  414.  Dr.  Daobeny> 
liowever,  exprettly  atates,  that  the  portion  subjected  to  aualyut  was  aeleoted  for  jt| 
apparent  purity  and  freedom  from  admixture  witli  the  len  phosphoric  materials  of  u>^ 
rock,  so  Uiat  a  practical  average  would  probably  give  us  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
phosplioric  acid. 

t  The  mean  of  four  detcrmiuationt  made  by  different  methods : — 
1st  determination  gave   .         •        29*50 

M    ::     ::  :    :   »-"  ^t"— 30-20. 

4th  ,,  tt     •        • 
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Peroxide  of  iron 6*47 

Ma^esia 1*08 

Chloride  of  sodium 0*08 

Soda 0*20 

Potash 0-25 

Sulphurie  acid trace. 

Fiuonne  and  loss  in  analysis  .        .        .        .3*49 

10000 

A  mineral  phosphate  of  this  composition  will  be  of  somewhat 
greater  valae  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  superphosphate 
than  the  coprolites  of  the  crag.  I  shall  not^  however,  attempt  to 
give  a  formula  for  its  treatment  by  sulphuric  acid^  since  it  is  quite 
bkely  that  further  experience  in  the  working  of  the  bediT  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  continuous  layers  of  a  more  uniform 
character,  and  less  intermixed  with  quartz  and  other  extraneous 
sabstanoes  which  reduce  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid. 

After  all,  the  practical  question  is  not  what  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime  b  contained  in  a  particular  fragment  of  this  or 
that  nuneraly  but  what  will  be  its  average  proportion  on  tens  and 
famidreda  of  tons ;  and  this  information  can  only  be  iatisfaotorUy 
furnished  after  some  considerable  experience  in  the  working  of 
the  deposits.  It  is  also  for  our  agriculturists  and  manufacturera 
of  manure  to  remember  that  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  unite  in 
several  proportions^  forming  compounds,  all  of  which  would  be 
iscioded  under  the  general  head  of  *' phosphate  of  lime;**  but 
their  valne  as  sources  of  superphosphate  depends  upon  the  actual 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  its  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
lime — bone^earih  phosphate  being  in  all  cases  the  standard  of 
oomparison. 

Superphosphate  from  Guano^ — ^Whilst  a  good  supply  of  guano, 
rich  in  phosphfite  of  lime,  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  this 
substance  was  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  super^ 
phosphate.  Saldanha  Bay  guano  contains,  on  an  average,  56  per 
cent.,  and  Patagonian  44  per  cent.,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  unmixed 
with  any  quantity  of  carbonate.  Peruvian  guano  contains  usually 
24  per  cent. :  it  has  not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  employed  in  any 
quantity  as  the  basis  of  superphosphate,  but  may  vnth  advantage 
be  added  to  the  manure  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia.  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  also  to  try  a  mixture  of  Peruvian 
gusno  with  oil  of  vitriol  as  a  manure  for  turnips. 

S^Astanees  emplojfed  as  accessories  to  the  manufacture  of  Super- 
phosphate. — In  treating  any  posphoric  substances  with  sulphuric 
<^d  it  is  usual  to  employ  so  much  water  that  the  product  is  semi- 
fluid, or  at  all  events  so  damp  as  to  need  the  addition  of  some  dry 
absorbent  material  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistency  for  use :  the 
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substancet  so  emplojed  are  animal  charcoal,  kelp»  rmpe-cake, 
shoddj>  &c.  Animal  charcoal  is  itself  a  source  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  maj  consequently  be  added  at  any  stage  of  the  process. 
Kelp  it  a  substance  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  sea^^^ivfleds,  and 
contaii»  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate*;  itsWueas 
an  ingredient  v(  superphosphate  of  lime  appears  to  me  question- 
able— inasmuch  as,  although  a  certain  quantity  of  alkaline  phos- 
phate may  result  from  its  admixture  with  the  soluble  phosphate, 
much  phosphate  of  lime  w  at  the  same  time  piwcipitated^  aod  the 
dfeet  of  using  kdp  will  be  to  reduce  the  td«ai  quantirpef  fkm 
phone  acid  in  scrfution.  Rape-cake  -and  shoddy  may  be-  osefol 
additions  to  a  mamire  made  from  mineral  phcMiphate  cmtf,  bat 
are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  snperphospluUe  made  from  beats 
am)  aeid  only. 

The  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are-  dso'  addt«l  eeoK 
sionally  to  toperphotphate  of  lime:  mth  advantage;  the  ktttr, 
hovrerev,  by  prodociag  nrariate  of  lune,  oautet-  ^e  ptodoct  to 
Attract  noisttne,  and  lendem  it  very  dtAcnli  of  transpertalisK* 
Dried  bloody  which  is  beeoming'an  article  of  coosideFaUe*  com- 
merce, and*  which  eentaint  from-  10  to  1*2  per  teat;  oi*  niriiigsa, 
forms  also  a  good'  addition*  to  a  mitterad  superphotpfaals^  bock*at  a 
drying  material  ami  at  tnpplying  anknal  matter; 

Cbifi]N)jMm  of  Cammereial  Superphoapltai^ofLime,^^^^^  beinf 
rtie  means  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  nuMnrfaeturer,  let*  nr  nefirtto 
what  it  the  Bacnre  of  the  manure  as  aetoaDy  suppliecl  to*^  tfat 
Aomier.  Daring  tihe  last  2^  or  3  yeasHi^^  I  hme  exaorined*  a  wry 
Ihrge  number  of  samples  sent  to  me>  in  some  catef  by  the  bnyen, 
in  othert  by  the  makers,  of  the  manure.  I  tkadX  select-  frmir  thtse 
such  a  number  of  cases  as  will  illustrate  the  questionr  aad  wdt 
seprescnt  what,  in  ray  opinion,  it  the  cempot^ioQ  oft  a^  vary 
bad,  and  what  of  a  very  good,  tansple  c^if  tuperpbosphate; 
and,  at  a  practical  mean,  the  analysis  of  samples  of  ftdr  average 
quality  will  be  given,  in  proof  ttal^  we  are  not  wil6out  manure^ 
dealers  pottesung  both  principle  and  iateHigenee  enough*  to 
enable  them  to  sapply  the  agrioulsara)  pobUe  with  w  good 
article. 

The  aimezed  are  analyses  ef  some'  of  the  bes^  tamplet  of 
^perphosphate  of  lime  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
i  The  first  of  these  samples  contains  the  highest  percentage  of 
soluble  phosphate  that  I  have  as  yet  met  with'-— it  is  "aktost 
entirely  a  rmnerei  superphosphate.  Not.  2  and  9  are  exeellent 
specimens  of  the  manure,  containing,  in  addition  to  a  large  pco» 
portion  of  teiofale  phosphate,  a  considerable  amount  <^  nitrogen ; 
N<K  4  it  net  so  peculiar  for  its  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  as 
for  the  combination  with  it  of  a  very  high  percentage  of  KtiK)geni 
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N«.K 


N*.S. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


MoMtnfs  •  •  •  •  •  »  * 
Organic  matter  and  talti  of  aBh> 

BHriMtpl^'i»riiiii»'(8aiiik1«)  \ 
Neutral  phosphate  (iusoluble)  . 
8Mid,&«r  \.  .  .  .  . 
Hydntad  sd^batenf  lime  (gjp> 

Alkaline  solphates  and  moriatat 
and  anbatancca  ondetermined 


Nitrogen  in'tW  oipHiioc  wtMi&t 
and  ammoniacal  aalta       .     • 

Keutral  phoapbate,  to  which  the 
bi>pho^bate  ia  equal  •     •     • 


14-71 

10^18 

10-50 

6*35 

9-98 

36*63 

3-65 


9*66 

14*50 

15-34 

15-72 

2-83 

36*12 

5-83 


3-75^ 

21-35 

15/^ 

l-l-i^ 

9-70 

40fOM: 

8-59 


4-05. 

2e'00 

20-43 
1-93 

31-^20 

6-34 


100-00 


100-00 


100-QO 


100*00  . 


UhdCeter- 
27-20 


2-33' 
'     22-62 


2-03 
22«7& 


3*24 
14-62 


At  the  foot  of  the  tables  I  have  placed,  a  lio*  iiMUcatihg  the 
aiMMMat  ot  pFecipSixied  phinphai&  ^hkch  wiU  be  fonned  bj'  each 
sample  when  mixed  with  the  aniL  The  immbers  also  indicale 
haif  muck  of  the:  neutral  phosphate  has  been  acted  on  and  sea* 
dered  soluble.  In  conparison  with  tliese  we-  will  now  take  the 
aoal^es  of  some  bad  samples^  of  which^  I  regret  to  sa;,,  the 
number  giren  is,  relatively. to  those  which  have,  passed,  tbroiiigh 
mjrhand^  very  small. 

AnaijseB  uf  Supei'tilwuphate  of  lime  (Inferior  Samples). 


No.  ft. 

Noj«. 

No.  7. 

•No.  8.  • 

No.  9. 

Moiitun  •    •.    «u    •     •»».». 
Organic  matter  and  saltf  of  am- 

Heotral  pho^^te  (iMoLible)  - 

Hydmtadnl^Uteieflii^XfTP^ 
wm)    .....    ^    .     . 

Alkalltie  solpbatea,  muriates,  and 
■MNBBee  imdetermmeii  .     • 

I 

..   IVM 

gr33 

1*61 

23-45 

6M1 

,  26.-64 

21*68 

u-ao 

.     5-21 
2-58 
0-06 
6-67 

74-98 

0*87 

25.-19 

3*87 

4-74 

28-32 

2-44 

1  35-44 

9-22. 

15*60 

3-41 

24-74 

10*53 

36-50 

9.-08. 

8*66 

290 

18-70 

7*41 

r50-08 

\    3'08- 

lOO-OO 

100-eo 

100-00 

100*00 

lOO-OO 

Nitrogen  hi  the  w^^ic  matter 
•ndmluefammoma.     .     . 

Neutral  phosphate  to  which  the 
b>-pboiphate  is  equal  .     .     . 

Undeter. 
miiMd. 

2--38 

0-44 
3-79 

0*12 
7-00 

0-40 
5-03 

0-57 
4*29 

The  iMnple^  No.  5  has  .evidently  been  mixed  witk  kelp  or 
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some  similar  material.  Samples  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  owe  their  inferioritj 
in  great  measure  to  the  parsimonious  use  of  the  acid ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  must  either  have  been  made  from  a  material  con- 
taining much  carbonate,  or  gjpsum  must  have  been  added  to 
them.  In  No.  6  this  latter  fraud  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
practised  :  it  is  a  mixture  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  real  super- 
phosphate with  sulphate  of  lime — the  whole  quantity  of  phosphate 
in  any  shape  not  reaching  3  per  cent. 

The  following  analyses  show  what  an  average  sample  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  reach.  1  by  no  means  allow  that  they  are  so 
good  as  they  ought  to  be,  because  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  can 
be  made  better  at  the  present  prices  and  with  a  fair  remuneration 
to  the  maker. 

Analyses  of  Superphosphate  of  lime  (Average  Samples). 


No.  10. 


No.  n.        No.  12. 


No.  IS.       No.  M. 


Moisture 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  an- 

monia 

Bi-pbosphate  of  lime  (soluble)  • 
Neutral  pbosphate  (insoluble)  • 

Sand,  &c 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  (g7|)- 

sum)    ....... 

Alkaline    sulphates,    muriates, 

and  substances  undetermined 


Nitrogen  •••••.. 

Neutral  phosphate  to  which  the 

bi-phosphate  is  equal .     •     • 


10-45 

10-00 

12-40 

9-79 

7«52 

.49*84 


22-57 

23-99 

10-78 

3-70 

10-16 

17-68 

11-12 


5-94 

15-51 
10-38 
8-15 
2*99 

; 57-00 


18-00 

18-11 
8*32 

14-76 
3-31 

37-50 


21-41 

10-90 
809 

13-31 
7-21 

39-06 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


100*00 


100-00 


0-68 
18-23 


1-61 
15-85 


1-16 
15-31 


1-23 
12-27 


0-88 
11-91 


My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  farmer  in  buying 
superphosphate  of  lime  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  shall  contain 
at  the  least  from  8  to  11  per  cent,  of  bi-phosphate,  which  is 
equivalent  to  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  neutral  phosphate, 
rendered  soluble.  He  has  a  right  also  to  expect  that  it  should 
contain  from  ^  to  H  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  is  an  indication 
of  so  much  animal  matter  or  ammoniacal  salts  being  present,  unless, 
indeed,  he  purchases  a  mineral  superphosphate^  knowing  it  to  be 
such.  Agricultural  experience  seems  at  the  present  time  to  lean 
to  a  judicious  mixture  of  soluble  phosphate  with  animal  matters 
in  preference  to  a  purely  mineral  manure ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  not  indispensable  in  cases  where  the  land 
is  in  good  condition,  or  where  farm-yard  manure  is  largely  applied 
for  the  turnip  crop :  in  these  cases  superphosphate  is  applied 
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mainlj  for  the  special  influence  that  the  soluble  phosphate  has  in 
forcing  the  plant  rapidly  into  rough  leaf.  If  superphosphate  is 
used  for  a  special  purpose  and  in  conjunction  with  other  ordinary 
manure,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  perfectly  efficacious^  although  it  contain  no  particle  of  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  whatever. 

Of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  farmer  in  purchasing  an  inferior 
sample  of  phosphate  of  lime  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to 
spesJc,  did  we  not  know  how  little  care  or  attention  is  bestowed 
on  these  matters.     If  there  be  any  object  in  adding  sulphuric 
add  to  bones  or  other  phosphoric  substances,  and  if  that  object 
is  the  production  of  a  soluble  phosphate,  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  some  of  the  samples  mentioned  are  by  many  times  more 
valuable  than  others.     Not  to  take  an  extreme  case,  let  us  com- 
pare the  sample  No.  7  with  an  average  sample,  such  as  No.  12. 
Here  we  find  that  the  soluble  phosphate  is  doable  in  the  latter 
what  it  is  in  the  former,  whilst  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  as  10 
to  1.     If  the  former  is  worth  7/.  per  ton,  which  in  all  probability 
would  be  the  price  paid  for  it,  the  latter  must  be  cheap  at  10/. 
But  I  know  that  superphosphate,  having  the  composition  given 
for  sample  No.  10,  can  be  prepared,  and  is  prepared,  and  sold 
in  large  quantities,  at  7/.  per  ton  ;  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  remunerates  the  dealer  at  this  price,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  there  should  be  a  correspcmding  value  in 
other  samples  sold  at  that  price.     In  a  former  paper  I  attempted 
to  fix  the  val  ue  of  the  ingredients  of  guano,  and  a  similar  attempt 
will  now  be  made  in  reference  to  superphosphate,  taking  the 
s^unple  No.  10  as  a  standard.     It  will  be  of  some  importance 
for  our  future  guidance  that  we  should  gain  an  approximative 
notion  of  the  money  value  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime.     To 
<loso  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  deduct  the  manorial  value  of 
the  nitrc^en  (ammonia)  of  the  insoluJble  phosphate  and  of  the 
gypsum  from  that  of  the  mixed  manure,  and  we  gain  at  once 
^  approach  to  that  of  the  bi-phosphate.     The  price  of  ammonia 
^  been  fixed  at  between  5^.  and  (id.  per  lb.  according  as  it  is 
bought  in  one  or  other  of  the  commercial  articles  which  furnish 
it.    Phosphate  of  lime>  in  the  insoluble  state,  is  worth  about 
H  per  lb. 

Gypsum  in  the  precipitated  form,  as  a  refuse  from  the  manu- 
facture of  stearine  candles,  tartaric  acid,  &C.,.  can  be  bought  in 
almost  unlimited  quantity  at  from  155.  to  20*.  per  ton;  at  the 
latter  price  it  will  be  worth  something  more  than  I-4th  of  a 
farthing  per  lb. 

The  value  of  these  three  substances  in  a  ton  of  sample  No.  10 
^ill  be  as  follows  : — 

VOL.  XII.  Q 
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£.    M.  d. 

Sulphate  of  lime  49-8  (say  50)  per  cent.,  half  a  ton  at  20s,  0  lO  O 
Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime    (979  per  cent.)  220  lbs. 

at  id 0  la  9 

Nitrogen  -68  per  cent,  equal  to  '82  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 

or  18^  lbs.,  at  6rf. 0    9  3 

Making £1  13    0 

as  the  value  of  all  the  ingredients^  witk  the  exception  of  the 
b^phosphate.  Deduct  this  sum  from  7L,  and  we  have  5/.  as  the 
value  of  280  lbs.  of  bi-phosphate  of  lime,  or  about  4^<2.  per  lb. 
This  280  lbs.  of  bi-phosphate  represents^  and  will  form  in  the 
soil,  408  lbs.  of  neatral  phosphate  in  the  precipitated  or  active 
state,  which  will  therefore  cost  or  be  of  the  value  of  2|<2.  or 
nearly  3d.  per  lb. 

These  calculations  are  necessarily  crude,  and  open  to  mimy 
sources  of  error;  they  must  be  received  in  a  general  sense 
only,  and  as  approximations  to  the  truth.  If,  however,  they  serve 
to  give  us  a  general  notion  of  the  worth  of  the  substance  ia 
question,  they  will  be  most  useful  in  their  application  to  indi- 
vidual cases. 

The  sample  No.  4  was  placed  amongst  those  of  superior 
quality  from  its  large  percentage  of  nitrc^en  coupled  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  soluble  phosphate;  in  common  with  Nos. 
2  and  3^  it  has  evidently  been  made  from  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid  only.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  place  its  money^value  in 
ooraparisoa  with  the  more  mineral  superphosphate  No.  10.  It 
contain^-^ 

31 '29  per  cent,  of  gypsum,  which  in  a  ton  amounts  to 

700  lbs.,  of  the  value  of 0    6    3 

20*43  per  cent,  of  neutral  phosphate  amounts  to  457  lbs., 

«ftbevahieof .18    7 

3*24  per  cent,  of  nitroj^n,  equal  to  3'94  per  cent,  of 

ammonia,  or  88  lbs.  m  the  to^,  value  •  .  .240 
9*92  per  cent,  of  bi-phosphate,  or  222  lbs.,  which,  at 

4irf.  per  lb.,  has  a  value  of 3  18    7 

£1  17  5 
This  sample,  being  made  from  bones  and  acid  alone,  would 
probably  be  sold  at  8/.  per  ton,  so  that,  in  fixing  the  value  of 
bi-phosphate  of  lime  at  4^d.  per  lb.,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
erred  very  greatly.  It  will  occur,  perhaps,  to  the  reader  that 
the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  unacted  on  by  the  acid  will  have 
a  different  value  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived; 
that  when^  for  instance,  the  manure  has  been  made  from  bones 
or  African  guano,  the  phosphate,  although  not  actually  soluble 
in  water,  will  be  much  more  readily  available  to  vegetation  than 
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the  phosphate  of  powdered  coprolite  in  the  same  circumstance^^ 
This  is  true  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  practical  methods  of  making 
superphosplutte  of  lime>  we  shall  shortly  allude  to  the  subject 
again »  bal  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  to  our  present 
arguments  such  a  degree  of  refinement  as  this  would  introduce. 

In  comparison  with  the  money-value  of  good  samples  of 
superphosphate^  let  us  take  that  of  one  of  the  inferior  samples^ 
No.  9,  for  instance^  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  that  we 
have  met  with.     It  will  be  as  follows  : — 

£.    t,   d. 
Gypsum  50  per  cent.,  or  J  a  ton,  at  20*.  .        .0100 

Nitrogen  at  -57  per  cent.,  equal  to  ammonia  '69,  or  15J 

lbs.  in  a  ton,  worth *        .07 

Insoluble  phosphate,  18*79  per  cent.,  anounting  in  a 

ton  to  420  lbs.,  worth 16    3 

Bi-phosphate,  2*90  per  cent.,  amounting  to  65  lbs. 
in  the  ton,  which,  at  41^?.,  is  worth  .        .        .        .13    0 


Giving £3    7    0 

as  the  total  value  of  1  ton  of  such  a  sample  of  superphosphate, 
which  would  be  sold  at  7/.,  if  not  more. 

But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  manure  is  not 
worth  one-half  what  we  have  in  charity  given  it  credit  for,  because 
the  farmer,  in  buying  superphosphate,  does  not  want  gypsum 
or  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime.  TTie  manure  is  houglit  mainly 
for  its  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  And  by  the  proportion  of  this  and 
the  animal  matter  or  ammonia,  as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  must  we  be  guided  in  fixing  its  relative  worth. 

We  have  attempted  to  fix  the  market-price  of  soluble  phos- 
phate by  reference  to  the  actual  cost  of  it  in  the  superphosphate 
as  supplied  by  intelligent  makers.  It  may  not  be  amiss  now  to 
inquire  what  may  be  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  the  production 
of  a  fair  sample  of  this  manure. 

By  reference  to  page  217  the  reader  will  find  the  composition 
of  a  sample  of  superphosphate,  supposed  to  be  made  by  treating 
boiled  bones  with  l-3rd  of  their  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Al- 
Ihoogh  this  quantity  of  acid  is  only  sufficient  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  2-3rds  of  the  phosphate,  the  product  would  contain  more 
soluble  phosphate  than  any  sample  that  has  been  described. 
Boiled  bones  are  worth  from  41,  iOs.  to  5/.  10s,  per  ton,  say  5t, 
Oil  of  vitriol  is  worth  10/.  per  ton,  and  brown  acid  about  5/. 
The  latter  is  a  cheaper  source  of  real  acid,  but  it  will  simplify 
matters  to  suppose  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  employed  : — 

£.    *.    d, 

1  ton  of  bones,  at  W.  .600 

Oae-third  of  a  ton  of  oil  of  vitriol,  at  10/.        .    3  13    4 

£8  13    4 
q2 
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These  quantities  of  acid  and  bones  will  make  more  than  H  ton  of 
superphosphate,  because  the  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient water  to  furnish  the  gypsum  with  its  quantity  for  combina- 
tion and  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  to  the  product.     The  acid 
will  be  diluted   of  course   in  tlie  process,  and  the  amount  of 
product  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  28j  cwts.,  .at  a  cost  for 
materials  alone  of  87.   13^.  4d.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
6^.  2d,  per  cwt.,  or  67.  Ss.  4d,  per  ton.     A  saving  of  rather  more 
than   17.  on  every  ton  of  superphosphate  would  be  eflfected  by 
using  the  brown  acid  instead  of  the  oil  of  vitriol :  but  even  at 
this  rate,  and  supposing  the  manure  of  composition,  such  as  we 
have  described  it  at  page  226,  to  be  sold  at  77.  per  ton,  a  margin 
of  less  than  27.  per  ton  would  be  left  to  the  manufacturer  for 
superintendence,  profit,  interest  of  capital,  labour,  bags,   wear 
and  tear  of  machinery  and  utensils,  and  delivery  to  his  customers. 
Whether  this  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  without-  offence  to  the  class  of  manure- 
dealers,  who  have  as  fair  right  as  any  other  traders  to  get  an 
adequate  return  for  their  capital  and  energies,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  better  the  article  they  can  produce  for  a 
given  price,  the   more  widely   extended  will   the  use  of  this 
valuable  manure  become,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage 
derived,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  also  by  the  agricultural 
interest  to  which  they  minister.      I   believe   that  the  average 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  manure  as  supplied  throughout  the 
country  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  and  might  readily  become 
with  the  application  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  information  on 
the  part  of  those  who  manufacture  it.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
production  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight;  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
tend  more  or  less  to  modify  the  result,  and  the  neglect  of  any  one 
of  the  necessary  precautions  will  lead  to  failure. 

With  the  conviction  that  there  are  many  makers  on  the  small 
scale  who  would  gladly  receive  such  hints  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject  will  place  at  their  disposal,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed shortly  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  the 
manure. 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  making  of  Superphosphate  of 
Lime. — The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  material  or 
materials  to  be  employed.  Bones  form  at  present  the  great 
staple  of  this  manufacture ;  but  if  the  consumption  should  largely 
increase,  recourse  must  be  had,  to  a  vpry  great  extent,  to  the 
mineral  phosphates.  Bones  may  be  used  without  previous  pre- 
paration ;  but  it  is  far  more  economical  on  the  whole  that  they 
should  have  been  previously  boiled  to  remove  the  grease,  which 
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IS  of  mach  more  value  for  soap  and  candle  making  than  it  ca:n  be 
as  manure.  Bones  so  treated  will  of  course  come  cheaper  to  the 
uanure-maker  after  a  valuable  material  has  already  been 
extracted  from  them :  the  same  maj  be  said  of  the  gelatine  or 
glue.  As  a  whole  there  will  be  a  greater  gain  to  the  community 
bj  the  separation  of  the  fat,  and  more  or  less  of  the  glue>  than 
by  the  employment  of  these  substances  as  manure.  It  will  be 
for  the  maker  of  superphosphate  to  decide  whether  be  can  better 
buy  the  bones  in  this  state  or  carry  on  the  preliminary  operations 
himself.  If  he  limits  himself  to  the  former  he  will  do  well  to 
ascertain  that  the  bones  are  not  over  wet  or  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  impurity  as  to  diminish  materially  their  value. 

If  a  mineral  phosphate  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  manure,  he 
should  be  careful  that,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  phosphate^  it 
does  not  contain  too  large  a  percentage  of  carbonate.  As  we 
have  already  shown,  every  pound  of  carbonate  of  lime  leads  to  a 
certain  waste — ^an  equal  waste— of  acid;  the  same  is  true  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  which  equally  requires  to  be  overcome 
before  the  phosphate  can  be  acted  upon.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  that  the  phosphoric  substances,  particularly  of  the  chalk 
and  greensand  formation,  are  really  what  they  profess  to  be. 
Widi  a  similar  shape  and  an  appearance  which  would  deceive  any 
but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them,  some  of  the  fossils  of  the 
greensand  are  found  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  of  flint ;  and  even  where  th^  genuine  substances  are 
collected  they  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  so  much  sand  and 
worthless  matter  as  to  render  them  wholly  unfit  for  the  manu- 
facturer's purpose.  The  same  caution  is  required  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bone-ash  and  animal  charcoal ;  I  have  known  several 
instances  where  a  substance  has  been  bought,  and  even  used,  for 
a  considerable  period  as  animal  charcoal,  which  upon  examina- 
tion was  found  to  contain  no  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Of  the  acid  I  have  already  spoken :  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  employed* 
its  density  and  consequent  strength  should  be  ascertained ;  it  is, 
however,  much  more  economical  to  employ  the  weaker  or  brown 
acid.  Next  to  the  purity  of  the  materials  themselves  is  their 
jnechanical  condition*  Whether  bones  or  mineral  phosphate  are 
employed,  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  finest  state  practicable  ; 
the  finer  the  better.  Contact  of  the  acid  and  phosphate  in  every 
partis  essential  to  perfect  action,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
|m>dncts  makes  it  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  sulphate  of 
lime  formed,  being  insoluble,  clogs  up  the  entrance  to  the  bones 
and  covers  over  the  particles  of  the  mineral  phosphates  so  as  to 
prevent  the  remainder  of  the  acid  from  being  brought  into  play. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  a  specimen  of  superphosphate 
in  which  abvgadance  of  acid  has  been  employed^  but  in  which 
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muoll  of  it  has  remained  in  its  original  state  for  want  of  proper 
eontact,  and  the  result  is  an  inferior  manure  prodnced  at  a  cost 
which  should  have  ensured  success. 

For  the  same  reason  dilution  of  the  acid  to  such  an  extent  ais 
it  may  be  fairly  carried  out  consistently  with  the  subsequent 
drying*  up  of  the  product  is,  in  all  cases,  advisable.  A  rise  of 
temperature,  whenever  it  can  be  effected,  is  of  great  use ;  the 
mere  mixture  of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  will  produce  mncii 
heat,  but  if  the  acid  has  to  foe  diluted  the  use  of  boiling  water 
will  prove  of  great  assistance ;  considerable  caution  must,  how- 
ever, be  employed  in  the  mixing  of  the  water  and  acid  on  acoovnt 
of  the  violence  of  the  action. 

The  mode  of  mixing  the  materials  has  also  a  most  nmterial 
influence  on  the  result.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
given  quantity  of  acid  would  ultimately  produce  the  same  stmmmt 
of  action,  whether  it  were  mixed  by  degrees  or  at  one  time ;  such 
however  is  not  the  case.  At  page  21 7  it  was  stated  that  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  100  lbs.  of  bones  would  be  entirel j  con- 
verted into  bt^phosphate  by  44  lbs.  of  oil  of  ritriol ;  now,  supposing 
that  we  divided  the  heap  into  two  portions,  adding  the  whole  add, 
after  proper  dilution,  to  one,  and  subsequently,  when  the  action 
had  time  to  take  place,  mixing  in  the  other  heap ;  instead  of  the 
acid  removing  just  so  much  lime  as  would  convert  the  whole  phos- 
phate into  bi-phospbate,  it  would  go  much  further  than  this,  and 
Would  tlioroughly  decompose  the  bi-phosphate  at  first  formed, 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  becoming  neutralized  find  phosphoric 
acid  being  liberated ;  but  this  acid  is  comparatively  a  weak  add, 
and  acts  very  slowly  and  inefficiently  on  the  remainder  of  the 
phosphate.  I  have  found  that,  though  a  solution  of  phosphoric 
add  readily  dissolves  sufficient  predpitated  phosphate  of  lisie  to 
convert  it  into  bi*-pfaospbate,  it  acts  with  comparative  feebleness  oo 
crushed  bones,  and  requires  days  or  weeks  to  dissolve  the  mineral 
phosphates.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  the  mixing  of  bones  or  other  phosphoric  substances  in  lai^ 
heaps  with  the  acid ;  whatever  care  is  subsequently  taken  to  mix 
them,  liie  action  must  inevitably  be  partial  and  incomplete.  The 
manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  trade  should  alwa^ 
be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  machinery ;  the  acid  and  bones  ot 
mineral  phosphate  should  be  brought  together  in  their  proper 
proportions  little  by  little,  so  that  the  bi-phosphate  should  be 
produced  at  once  by  abstraction  of  the  lime,  and  not  by  a  slow  and 
uncertain  action  of  liberated  phosphoric  acid  on  further  quantities 
of  T>ho8phate  of  lime. 

The  necessary  utensils  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  oompli* 
cated ;  it  is  only  requisite  that  the  powdered  phosphoric  substaooe 
and  the  diluted  acid  should  be  brooght  together  in  proper  pna* 
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pofikms  wilh  means  of  sirffictent  a^kation.  If  the  proportions 
are  properly  r^folated  and  the  quaatitj  of  water  not  too  greats 
the  naixture  will  need  no  further  attention,  but  will  dry  up  of 
itself :  and  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  drying 
up  the  acid  compound.  Some  makers,  a&er  produciag  a  com- 
pound of  i^iosphate  and  acid  of  a  semiflmd  or  pasty  character, 
add  absorbent  sobstanoes  to  dry  it  into  a  fit  state  for  sale.  In 
soBie  cases  they  use  a  further  quantity  of  the  same  phosphoric 
substance  for  the  purpose^  bc^  it  is  erid^U  that  it  would  serve  the 
saaoe  purpose  to  add  the  full  amount  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
vided sufficient  means  existed  to  produce  a  perfect  mixture  as 
where  machinery  is  broi:^ht  into  play.  But  when  two  or  more 
substances  are  employed,  such  for  instance  as  ooprolites  and 
cmahed  bones  or  animal  charcoal,  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
how  the  mixture  is  made;  in  that  case  the  rule  should  be  to  add 
the  acid  to  that  substaace  which  is  in  itself  and  in  its  natural 
state  least  valuable  to  vegetation,  and  to  use  the  more  valuable 
substances  in  the  drying  up  of  the  mixture. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  intends  to  make  superphosphate  from 
ooproliteaod  cnrushed  bones,  and  that  for  want  of  proper  apparatus 
he  is  necessitated  lo  resort  to  the  addition  of  one  or  other  of  these 
substances  to  dry  up  the  acid  material,  let  him  by  all  means  add 
the  acid  to  the  ooprolite,  which  is  comparatively  valueless  without 
such  treatment,  and  employ  as  his  drying  material  the  crushed 
bones,  which  in  their  unchanged  state  are  still  most  valuable 
manures;  this  rule  can,  with  requisite  judgment,  be  applied  in 
all  cases,  Coprolites,  whether  of  the  crag  or  green  sand,  and 
Spanish  or  American  phosphates,  are  comparatively  useless  as 
manures  until  they  have  been  acted  on  by  acid.  Crushed  bones, 
•aimal  charcoal,  phosphatic-guanos,  are  all  more  or  less  effica* 
dous  without  such  treatment.  If  it  be  necessary  to  use  one 
jdwspborie  substance  as  the  principal,  and  the  other  as  the 
accesscMry  m  the  manufacture — if  one  is  to  be  employed  as  the 
basis  and  the  other  as  a  mere  mechanical  absorbent — let  the 
mineral  phosphate  be  the  one  selected  for  action  by  the  acid,  and 
the  bones,*  guano,  or  animal  charcoal  as  the  substances  for  me«^ 
cfaanicaUy  drying  up  the  product. 

Mode  pf  0fplyi»g  Superphosphate  cf  Lime. — ^A  few  words  on 
the  practical  use  of  this  manure  will  complete  the  present  paper* 
If  the  Tiew  now  taken  of  the  action  of  superphosphate  be 
correct — that  is  to  say,  that  its  efficacy  consists  in  the  production 
in  the  soil  of  a  precipitated  and  therefore  highly  comminuted 
phosphate,  and  moreover  of  the  distribution  of  this  phosphate 
through  a  large  mass  of  soil — ^it  follows,  that  to  ensure  its  sue- 
eessfol  onployment  Uie  farmer  must  see  that  nothing  ^at  he  does 
10  it  should  be  opposed  to  either  one  or  other  of  tbeie  conditioBf, 
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If  superphosphate  of  lime  be  properly  made,  the  farmer  receives 
from  the  dealer  a  sol  able  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 
which  by  the  influence  of  moisture  will  be  distributed  through 
the  soil,  and,  meeting  with  bases  capable  of  combining  with  it,  be 
reconverted  into  a  compound  insoluble  indeed  in  water,  bat  of 
easy  solubility  in  nature*s  solvent,  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  I  have  already  said  that  the  prodiiction  of  the 
precipitated  phosphate  is  one  thing — its  dtstribiUion  \s  nnotber  z 
the  latter  is  fully  as  important  as  the  former.  Those  who  use 
superphosphate  of  lime  must  therefore  take  care  that  nothing'  that 
they  mix  with  in  the  act  of  applying  the  manure  to  the  soil  shall 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  its  solubility  before  it  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  properly  distributed. 

The  usual  mode  of  applying  this  manure  is  to  drill  it  with  some 
dry  substance  under  the  seed — burnt  earth,  cinders,  coal  or  wood 
ashes,  charcoal,  &c.,  are  the  substances  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. To  burnt  earth  there  would  appear  to  be  no  objection, 
provided  that  it  does  not  contain  too  much  carbonate  of  lime. 
Coal  or  wood  ashes  appear  to  me  undesirable  for  the  purpose 
on  account  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  which  they  contain,  eqie- 
cially  the  wood-ashes.  By  neutralizing  the  phoq>horic  acid  of 
the  bi-phosphate,  they  reduce  by  one  half  at  least  the  power  of 
distribution  upon  which  we  have  ventured  to  lay  much  stress: 
the  nature  of  this  action  has  been  before  explained  in  speaking 
of  the  addition  of  kelp.  To  charcoal,  as  a  substance  with  which 
to  drill  superphosphate  of  lime,  these  ailments  do  not  apply, 
and  its  use  appears  quite  free  from  objection* 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of  applying  manures  is  one 
which  involves  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  of  the 
greatest  moment.  In  the  old  or  broadcast  system  of  manuring 
it  is  evident  that  the  wliole  soil,  to  a  given  depth,  was  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  the  application,  and  the  whole  soil 
therefore  was  in  the  position  of  what  Tull  called  a  *'  pasture"  or 
feeding  ground  for  plants.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  roots  of 
plants  is  undoubtedly  to  spread  themselves  and  to  run  out  in  erexy 
direction  in  search  of  food. 

The  practice  of  drilling  manures  in  close  proximity  to  the  seed 
is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that,  by  supplying  the  plants 
with  food  immediately  within  reach,  you  thereby  diminish  the 
amount  of  energy  which  they  are  otherwise  called  upon  to  expend 
in  seeking  for  it,  and  enable  them  in  a  given  time  to  obtain  the 
means  of  building  up  a  greater  amount  of  vegetable  structure. 
But  the  acceptation  of  this  theory  involves  two  assumptions — ^tbe 
first,  that  plants  with  a  supply  of  food  within  their  reach  do  really 
content  themselves  with  that  supply  and  cease  to  throw  out  their 
roots  to  a  greater  distance ;  the  second,  that  the  manures  are  such 
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as  require  no  prepmralion  by  combination  with  the  materials  of 
the  soil,   but  are  at  once,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
applied,   taken  up  by  the  plant  and  appropriated  to  its  nourish- 
ment.    The  former  of  these  assumptions  is  in  a  manner  dependent 
en  the  latter>  for,  if  plants  can  really  take  up  and  make  use  of  the 
different  substances  furnished  to  them  in  manure  in  the  state  in 
which  we  apply  them,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  wish  for  more.     But  I  confess  that  the  unexpected  aspect 
which  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  food  of  plants  by  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  would  lead  to 
a  far  different  conclusion.     The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by 
these  experiments,  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  as  they  still  are, 
is  that  the  office  of  the  soil,  not  merely  as  a  place  for  the  roots  of 
plants  to  take  root  in  and  obtain  a  mechanical  attachment  to,  but 
as  an  agent  for  the  alteration  and  preparation  of  these  manures — • 
itsdf  taking  part  in  the  necessary  changes — is  of  the  very  last  im- 
portance to  healthy  vegetation.     Of  this  circumstance  there  is  no 
doubt — that  healthy  vegetation  of  land  plants  will  not  proceed  in 
water  whatever  may  be  the  care  and  attention  given  to  supplying 
the  plants  with  food,  whilst  the  same  food  distributed  through  a 
given  quantity  of  soil  becomes  at  once  available  to  the  sustenance 
of  plants.     It  is  also  certain,  from  the  experiments  alluded  to, 
that  the  ingredients  of  manure,  both  mineral  and  organic,  do  enter 
into  a  new  state  of  combination  with  the  soil,  and  that  conse- 
quently, in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  plants  do  directly  take 
these  means  of  support  and  growth  from  the  compounds  so  formed. 
It  needs  therefore  only  a  very  small  amount  of  logical  reasoning 
to  convince  us  that,  as  this  is  the  usual  and  natural,  so  it  must  be 
the  healthiest  and  best  form  in  which  the  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  food  of  plants    can   be  offered  to  their  acceptance. 
Sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  added  to  water  in  which  the 
roots  of  plants  are  placed,  not  only  fail  to  nourish  but  actually 
destroy  them.    On  the  other  hand,  these  salts  distributed  through 
A  small  portion  of  soil  produce  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
If  again  we  find  that  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  muriate  of 
^  same  base,  immediately  after  mixture  with  the  soil  cease  to 
remain  as  such,  but  enter  into  union  with  certain  ingredients  of 
the  soil,  are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that  it  is  this  new  com- 
bination, or  something  derived  from  it,  which  is  effectively  the 
food  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  soil  is  an  all-powerful  agent  in  the 
preparation  of  that  food  ? 

lam  unwilling  to  form  a  conclusion  of  this  importance  without 
doe  and  careful  consideration,  but  it  does  appear,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable  whether  plants  can  healthily  subsist  on  the  crude 
vid  various  substances  supplied  in  manure  until  these  substances 
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kave  underg^one  tbe  modificatkms  which  ntxtare  with  the   soil 
will  produce. 

The  bearing  of  this  subject  on  the  drilling  of  manures  is 
evident;  this  mode  of  application  almost  presopposes  the  power 
of  the  plant  to  feed  upon  the  unaltered  ingredients  of  manure ; 
and  although  undoubtedly  these  substances  do  come  into  contact 
ip^ith  a  certain  quanUty  of  the  wok\,  it  seems  to  me  well  urorth 
consideration  whether,  by  carrying  out  the  plan  of  drxllii^ 
manures  in  its  fullest  sense,  we  may  not  be  oi'erlooking  the  lacC 
that  we  thereby  limit  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  an  area  of  ^'  pastvr* 
age  '*  infinitely  smaller  than  they  might  advantageously  enjoj, 
and  whether  a  more  moderate  use  of  this  method  and  a  partial 
return  to  the  system  which  should  make  the  whole  soil  partKapate 
in  the  benefits  of  manure  is  not  more  consonant  both  with  prac- 
tical information  and  scientific  truth. 

With  regard  to  superphosphate  of  lime  it  may  be  said,  that  of 
all  manures  it  is  that  which  is  most  wanted  near  the  plant,  as  its 
office  is  mainly  to  influence  the  early  growth  when  the  area  of 
the  roots  is  small  and  the  distance  to  which  they  extend  veiy 
circumscribed ;  this  is  true,  but  it  does  appear  that  there  is  some* 
thing  in  the  turnip  that  particularly  delights  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  its  compounds,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  tlie  same  influence 
which  it  feels  so  notably  in  its  early  sts^es  will  not  be  entirely 
lost  in  its  more  mature  condition,  and  that  a  ready  supply  of  tfa» 
mineral  will  promote  its  healthy  vegetation  at  every  sta^ ;  mMkr 
this  impression  I  offer  the  two  following  suggestions  for  expen* 
meats  with  superpliosphate  of  lime. 

1st.  To  add  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime  intended 
for  the  turnip-crop — or  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
quantity — to  the  farm-yard  manure  also  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

This  might  be  done  either  by  placing  it  in  layers  with  the 
manure  some  time  previously,  or  by  dissolving  it  io  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  or  the  liquid  runnii^  from  the  dung,  and 
repeatedly  pumping  it  back  again.  In  this  case,  of  course,  no 
waste  of  Uquid  must  be  allowed. 

2nd.  To  incorporate  the  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  compost,  which  should  be  turned  over  once  or  twice, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  favour  the  distribution  of  the  soluble  phosphate. 
This  compost  would  subsequently  be  drilled  for  turnips. 

I  repeat  diat  these  are  suggestions  only  lor  experimad  on  a 
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Hmited   scale,   and  not  for  adoption  into  practice,  unless  they 
ffaoidd  be  proved  bj  experience  to*  be  of  practical  advantage. 


Dr.  Urb's  Table  of  the  Qaantitj  of  CH]  of  Vitnd.  of  Sp.  Gr.  1'848S,  and 
of  Anhydrous  Acid,  in  100  pails  o£  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  at  difiEerent 
Densities. 


Liqaid. 

Sp.Gr. 

Dry. 

! 

[Liqakl. 

Sp.  Or. 

Dry. 

liquid. 

Sp.Gr. 

Dry. 
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66 
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! 
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1     65 
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97 
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63 
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29 
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96 
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62 
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28 
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95 
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61 
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49-74 

27 
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94 
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76-65 

60 
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48-92 

26 

1*1876 

21-20 

93 
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75-83 

59 

1*4760 

48*11 

25 

1*1792 

20*88 

92 

1*8233 

75*02 

58 

1-4660 

47-29 

24 

1-1706 

19*57 

91 

1-8179 

74*20 

57 

1-4560 

46-48 

23 

1*1626 

18*75 

90 

1-8115 

73*39 

56 

1*4450 

45-66 

22 

1*1549 

17-94 

89 
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55 
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44-85 

21 
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17*12 

S8 
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71*75 

54 
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44*03 

20 

1*1410 

16-31 

87 

1*7870 

70-94 

53 
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43*22 

19 

1*1330 

15*49 

86 

1*7774 

70-12 

52 

1*4073 

42-40 

18 

1*1246 

14*68 

65 
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09-31 

51 

1*3977 
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17 
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13-86 

84 

1*7570 

68-49 

50 

1*3884 
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16 
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13-05 

B3 
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49 
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15 
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12*23 

82 
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66*86 

48 

1*3697 
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14 
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11-41 

81 

l-7s:45 

66-05 

47 

1-3612 

38*32 

13 

1*0887 

16-60 

80 

i*7iao 

65*23 

46 

1*3530 

37*51 

12 

1*0809 

9*78 

79 

1*6993 

64*42 

45 

1-3440 

36*69 

11 

1-0743 

8-97 

78 

1*6870 

63-60 

44 
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XlV.—On  Oaussen's  Flax-Cottan.    By  Edward  M'Dermott. 

There  arc  few  questions  agitated  in  the  present  day  which,  whe- 
ther viewed  with  reference  to  their  magnitude,  or  the  importance 
of  the  interests  involved,  deserve  a  more  careful  and  attentive  consi* 
dentioD  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  tlie  prosperity  and  welfare 
oftLe  country,  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the  producUon 
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and  supply  of  the  raw  material  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics   in  this  country.     There  are  dependent  upon  the 
various  branches  of  the  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  silk  manufactures^ 
upwards  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  while  the  capital 
embarked  in  them  is  not  les&  than  100,000,000/.     The  whole  ol 
the  raw  material  consumed  in  these  manufactures  is  in  one  form 
or  other  to  be  obtained  only  from  agricultural  labours.      One  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  connection  with  this  great  subject  is 
the  extremely  small  portion  of  the  enormous  supply  required  which 
is  contributed  by  the  agriculturists  of  our  own  country.     For  the 
supply  of  cotton  our  manufacturers  are  of  necessity  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries ;  a  nominally  small  proportion  of  the  flax 
required  in  the  linen  manufactures  is  produced  at  home,  and  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wool^  and  for  the  whole  of  the  raw  silk, 
we  are  also  indebted  to  the  foreign  producer. 

This  state  of  dependence  for  the  supply  of  these  staple  articles 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  not  less  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turer, who  is  thus  constantly  exposed  to  the  evil  of  uncertain  sup- 
ply, arising  either  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
nature  of  the  commercial  policy  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
producing  country.  The  pressure  arising  from  this  st^te  of  things 
was  never  more  seriously  felt  than  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
manufacturers  are  at  present  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  for  their  cotton,  and  so  long  as  the  requisite 
supply  could  be  obtained  their  production  went  on  increasing 
at  a  rate  which  appears  almost  incredible.  In  1800  they  con- 
sumed only  56,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  but  within  the  short  space 
of  the  last  half-century  the  consumption  increased  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  770,000,000  lbs.,  or  upwards  of  1000  tons  per 
day,  being  an  increase  of  about  1300  per  cent.  Proceeding  at 
this  enormous  rate  of  increase,  the  manufacturers  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  deficient  supply,  prices  rose  upwards  of  50  per  cent., 
mills  were  stopped,  and  a  large  number  of  the  working  population 
were  in  consequence  thrown  out  of  employment  A  conviction  is 
now  fast  gaining  ground  among  those  who  possess  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  investigating  the  subject,*  that  the  supply  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  has  now  reached  its  limit,  and  that  it 
is  not  only  impossible  to  produce  a  larger  quantity  in  the  cotton- 
producing  districts,  but  that  the  rapid  extension  of  home  manu- 
factures in  the  States,  opening  up  a  large  demand  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial there,  will  prevent  us  for  the  future  obtaining  that  enlarged 
supply  which  is  necessary  for  our  rapidly  extending  manufac- 
tures, and  for  affording  the  means  of  employment  to  our  constantly 
increasing  working  population. 

♦  Vide  *  Remarks  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Cotton  Trade,*  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Jaq., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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In  our  linen  manufactures  a  somewliat  analogous  state  of  things 
s  found  to  exist.  Like  the  cotton  manufactures  they  too  are 
iependent  for  their  supply  of  flax — notwithstanding  that  the 
irticle  can  be  profitably  produced  at  home — upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  linen  trade,  like  that  of  its  rival,  cotton,  has  during 
ihe  last  twenty  years  made  most  rapid  strides^  having  more  than 
doubled  its  production  within  that  period.  Recently,  however, 
and  more  especially  during  the  past  and  present  years,  its  pro- 
%ves%  has  been  retarded  by  insufficient  supplies  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  Russia,  Belgium,  and  the  other  continental  flax-pro- 
ducing states. 

In  the  face  of  these  deficiencies  of  supply,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  for  employment  on  the  part  of  our  working 
population,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  most  serious  consideration 
how  far  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  may  be  prevented  by  the.  ex- 
tendefl  cultivation  of  flax  at  home.     We  are  aware  that  among 
agriculturists   there    exists   very    generally   a   strong   prejudice 
against  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  founded  mainly  upon  the  opi- 
nion of  its  exhaustive  character,  and  the  great  difficulty  which 
has  hitherto  existed  in  bringing  the  flax  into  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  market,  and  of  obtaining  for  it  even  when  so  prepared  an 
adequate   return  for    the   risk   and  trouble  of  its   preparation. 
These  objections  have  not  been  altogether  unfounded,  and  their 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  general  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true 
character  of  the  flaX'-plant  and  in  the  prevalence  of  wasteful  and 
injurious  systems  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  fibre.    The 
progress  of  science,  however,  the  attention  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  subject  by  enlightened  agriculturists  both  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  exertions  of  the  Royal  Flax  Society  in 
disseminating  useful  information  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all, 
the  recent  discoveries  of  the  Chevalier  Claussen,  and  the  pub- 
licity which  has  been  given  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
Rojal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  *  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,* which  first  brought  the  subject  under  public  notice,  have 
done  much  towards  placing  the  question  of  flax  culture  upon  an 
entirely  different  footing.      These  altered  circumstances  require 
hut  to  be  made  fully  known,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  extended 
cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  any  arguments,  or  adduce 
any  facts,  to  prove  that  both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  flax.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  has  been  grown  to  some  extent  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  upon  a  newly  reclaimed  Irish  bog ;  in  the  fen  districts  of 
England ;  on  the  summit  of  the  Wicklow  mountains ;  by  Mr. 
Wames  upon  the  Beacon  Hill  of  Norfolk ;  in  the  Highlands  of 
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Scotland ;  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  ;  by  Sir  Richard 
A.  O'Donnell  on  the  western  shores  of  Gal  way  and  Majo; 
upon  rich  and  poor,  clayey  and  gravelly,  alluvial,  and  indeed  upon 
almost  every  variety  of  soil. 

That  it  is  not,  when  properly  managed,  an  exhaustive  crop, 
was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricaltaral 
Society  in  February,  during  the  discussion  which  took  place 
upon  the  general  question  of  flax  cultivation  and  the  inventioD 
of  the  Chevalier  Claussen.  Among  other  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen conversant  with  the  subject,  who  then  expressed  their 
opinion,  was  Lord  Monteagle,  who  stated  that  some  of  the 
land  which  he  had  sown  with  flax  had  been  previously  rather 
exhausted,  but  that  by  cultivating  the  crop  well^  that  land  had 
become  better  than  any  other  on  his  estate;  no  meadow, 
indeed,  yielded  such  capital  grass  as  that  on  which  the  flax  had 
been  grown.  Mr.  Druce,  of  Ensham,  in  Oxfordshire,  stated 
that  he  grew  excellent  turnips  in  the  same  year  on  his  flax 
Tand  without  manure,  and  that  his  son  had  found  that  some 
wheat  sown  after  flax  was  one  of  the  best  crops  he  had  ever 
grown.  In  Somersetshire,  be  stated,  it  was  a  standing  proverb 
that  "  good  wheat  crops  always  followed  flax."  The  opinions  of 
Sir  R.  A.  O'Donnell,  Mr.  Warnes,  and  several  other  experienced 
flax-growejs,  were  quoted  to  the  same  effect.* 

Possessed  however  of  the  merely  negative  quality  of  not  ex- 
hausting the  land  more  than  any  ordinary  crop,  we  should  hardly 
feel  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  importance  of  flax  cultivation.  Our  agricol- 
tunsts  require  not  merely  a  crop  which  has  the  recommendation 
of  not  being  greatly  exhaustive,  but  also  one  which  is  remunerative 
in  its  character.  Upon  this  point,  too,  ample  proof  exists  to  show 
that  flax  possesses  this  desirable  property.  Turning  to  the  last 
Keport  of  the  Royal  Irish  Flax  Society,  we  find  that  particulars 
are  there  given  of  the  flax-crops  of  51  farmers  of  the  county  of 
Down,  the  average  profit  obtained  being  at  the  rate  of  71.  Is,  44<f, 
per  acre.  In  the  cases  of  these  growers,  however,  not  one  of  them 
nad  saved  the  seed — a  portion  of  the  crop  equally  as  valuable  as  the 
fibre — ^for  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  flax  is  that  it  is  a  double 
crop,  producing  both  seed  and  fibre.  We  have  given  an  instance  of 
the  profit  resulting  from  the  fi.bre  alone.  In  cases  where  the  seed* 
only  is  saved,  and  the  straw  or  fibre  is  used  as  litter,  the  crop  is 
equally  profitable.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Beare,of  Norfolk,  whose  crop  yielded  26  bushels  of  flax-seed ;  and 
in  that  of  Mr.  Puller,  who  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 

*  Mr.  Foz^  ttf  BeamtDSttr,  hat  just  pulled  lev^fal  acres  of  toj  Qtte  flax,  grown  after 
tumipa»  without  nanotc,  Tbete  inataDcea  tbow  Uiat  flax  may  occupy  any  |ilaoe  m 
the  ordinary  rotation. 
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cultural  Society  that  the  produce  of  his  seed  was  9/.  12«.  per  acre; 
The  pnblished  experience  oi  Mr.  Wames  is  to  the  eiFect  that, 
in  bis  own  case,  where  both  seed  and  fibre  were  saved,  his  profit 
upon  14  acres  of  flax  was  upwards  of  6/.  per  acre  over  that  of  his 
wheat,  the  latter  being  an  excellent  cr<^.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  fibre,  however^  for  market,  an  amount  of  risk  and  trouble  is 
necessary  to  be  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  to  which  iey^ 
persons  would  be  willing  to  expose  themselves.  The  example  of 
Mr.  Druce,  who  saved  his  seed,  and  disposed  of  his  flax  in  the 
straw,  without  any  further  preparation  for  market,  appears  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  growers  of  flax  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Druce  sowed  last  year  5  acres  2  roods  30 
perches  of  flax  ;  his  total  expenses  of  cultivation  were  36^.  10^.  4d. 
The  produce  of  the  crop  he  gives  as  follows: — 

£.  8.  d. 
Sale  of  flax-seed  201  bushels  per  acre — 116^  bushels,  at85.  46  10  0 
Sale  of  flax-stravr — 12  tons,  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  at  3^.  per  ton  .  36  7  5 
Sale  of  ehaff,  at  5s.  per  acre ..«.       187 

Total  receipts £84    6    1. 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of  47/.   155.  8<f.  on  the  5  acres  2  roods  36 
perches,  being  equal  to  8/.  %s.  2d,  per  acre. 

The  question  arises,  how  is  it  that,  with  such  facts  before  our  agri- 
culturisis,  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  not  more  general  in  this  coun- 
try ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
finding  a  market  for  the  produce.  For  one  who,  like  Mr.  Warnes^ 
has  the  perseverance  necessary  to  overcome  the  obstacles  con- 
nected with  the  steeping  and  dressing  of  the  flax,  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  have  neither  the  facility  nor  the  inclination ;  while  the 
case  of  Mr.  Druce,  who  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  crop  in  the 
straw  at  a  remunerative  price,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
No  wonder,  therefore^  that,  in  the  face  of  the  existing  difficulties,  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  has  been  so  small,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  demands  for  it,  and  the  sustained  efforts  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Flax  Society,  there  has  been  both  in  this  country,  and 
in  Ireland,  up  to  the  present  year^  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
breadth  of  land  sown  with  flax.  The  position  in  which  the 
grower  is  placed,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend, 
even  in  Ireland,  where  the  great  seats  of  the  flax  manufacture  are 
situated,  were  thus  forcibly  stated  by  Lord  Monteagle,  one  of  the 
V'ice- Presidents  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Flax  Society,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.     He  said, — 

*'  He  had  been  induced  more  to  restore  the  growth  of  flax  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  in  which  he  resided,  than  to  introduce  it,  as  the  cultivation  had 
ceased  on  account  of  the  want  of  markets  for  the  produce.  His  tenants  too 
were  induced  to  join  in  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  Ear)  of  Devon,  and  other 
influential  landowners  of  the  district  They  all  succeeded,  grew  good 
6dt  and  the  spectmeaft  received  the  favouorable  notice  of  the  FlaxSociety» 
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his  Lordship's  sample  being  valued  BiBSU,  only  at  that  lime,  on  accotir 
of  the  lowness  of  priees,  but  which  would  now  fetch  10(V.  His  tenani 
did  not.  however,  succeed  so  well  as  himself;  they  could  not  transport  tfa 
flax  in  its  bulk ;  they  had  no  water  power ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  erec 
steam  power  till  assured  of  a  market.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  ha. 
to  take  all  the  flax  off  the  hands  of  his  tenants,  so  that  at  that  time  he  ha. 
more  stacks  of  flax  than  of  wheat  on  his  farm,  with  no  means  of  turmm 
them  to  account.*' 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  any  of  the  exist- 
ing systems  for  preparing  the  flax  by  steeping,  whether  in  nm- 
ning  streams,  in  pits,  in  hot  or  in  cold  water,  or  by  the  process 
known  as  dew-retting.  Full  particulars  and  details  upon  these 
subjects,  and  statements  of  the  relative  merits  of  each  plan,  are  tn 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Irish  Flax  Society  ;  each 
no  doubt  possesses  its  peculiar  advantages,  but  to  the  growers 
they  one  and  all  appear  to  present  difficulties  sufficient  to  form 
an  insuperable  bar  to  an  extended  flax  culture  in  this  country. 
What  is  wanted  for  the  flax-grower  is  a  ready  and  profitable  mar- 
ket for  his  produce,  without  being  subjected  to  any  greater  amount 
of  difficulty  than  he  experiences  in  the  preparation  of  his  wheat  or 
other  cereal  produce.  If  this  desideratum  can  be  obtained,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  flax  takes  its  due  position  in  the  ordinary' 
rotation  of  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  anxious 
that  no  mistake  should  exist  upon  this  subject,  and  that  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  present  small  quantity  of  flax  pro- 
duced at  home  is  owing  solely  and  entirely  to  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  market  for  the  produce. 

In  connexion  with  the  existing  demand  for  flax  and  hemp,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mills  and  factories  in  exist- 
ence are  already  supplied,  and  that  the  British  grower  can  only 
expect  to  find  there  a  market  for  his  produce,  in  proportion  a» 
he  may  be  enabled  to  displace  the  foreign  producer.  It  is  t» 
the  opening  up  of  new  markets,  and  of  new  sources  of  demanci^ 
that  we  are  anxious  to  direct  attention,  as  well  as  to  the  suppl| 
of  existing  markets.  The  present  position  of  the  cotton  mann^ 
facturer,  the  uncertainty  of  a  continuous  sufficient  supply  of  the  ra# 
material,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Chevalier  Ciaussen,  by  whickj 
flax  may  be  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  foi 
cotton,  and  may  be  adapted  for  mixing  with  wool ; — to  which  wi 
referred  in  our  opening  remarks,  appear  to  point  in  the  directioJ 
whence  these  new  sources  of  demand  will  arise.  €^nsiderin| 
the  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  of  every  fact  afiect 
ing  the  cultivation  of  flax,  the  Chevalier  Claussen  was  requestei 
by  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  the  chairman,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  xht 
Council  of  the  Soyal  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  purpose 
explainhig  his  invention,  and  of  stating  his  views  with  respect  ti 
the  increased  demand  which  might  possibly  arise  for  the  anicU 
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of  flax  by  the  manufacturer,  in  consequence  of  his  discoveries. 
The  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  at  three  of  its 
meetings^  and  the  liveliest  interest  was  evinced  by  the  members 
present  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  fully  understood  by 
our  readers,  we  propose  to  point  out  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
invention  of  the  Chevalier  Claussen. 

The  history  which  that  distbguished  gentleman^  who  was  formerly 
an  extensive  cotton-grower  and  slave-owner  in  the  Brazils,  gives  of 
the  causes  which  first  led  him  to  experiment  upon  flax^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  '*  eottonizing  "  it>  is  exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  that  his  success  was  the  result  of  inductive  research,  and 
not  the  offspring  of  mere  chance.  He  states  that,  in  wandering 
along  the  luxuriant  banks  of  one  of  the  Brazilian  rivers,  his  atten-* 
tion  was  attracted  to  a  white  down-like  substance,  adhering  ta 
the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  and  touching  the  stream.  ^  On 
obtaining  a  quantity  of  it^  he  was  so  pleased  with  its  character 
that,  thinking  he  had  discovered  some  hitherto  unknown  vegetable 
product,  he  was  determined  to  trace  it^  if  possible,  to  its  source, 
and  to  ascertain  the  plant  which  had  yielded  it.  With  the  ardour  of  a 
naturalist  he  conunenced  his  task,  and  eventually  found  that  the 
substance  had  been  washed  from  a  bed  of  flax-straw,  the  produce 
of  some  of  his  own  land,  and  which,  long  before,  he  had  caused 
to  be  thrown,  as  useless,  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  To  this 
heap  the  swollen  waters  had  occasional  access — fermentation  and 
the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  plant  had  taken  place — and 
in  time  the  influence  of  natural  chemistry  had  so  separated  the 
filaments  of  the  flax  fibre  as  to  give  the  mass  a  cotton-like  appear- 
ance ;  and  some  of  it,  having  been  washed  into  the  river,  had  been 
arrested  by  the  overhanging  branches.  Although  the  substance 
thus  accidentally  discovered  was  far  from  being  in  that  condition 
which  would  fit  it  for  the  hands  of  the  cotton-spinner,  yet,  even  in 
its  then  imperfect  state,  it  led  the  Chevalier  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  completing,  by  the  aid  of  arUficial  chemistry, 
that  which  nature  had  but  partially  accomplished. 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  the  invention  may  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood, it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  stem  of  the  flax- plant 
consists  of  several  perfectly  distinct  parts:  there  is  the  woody 
matter,  or  straw,  which  supports  the  plant  while  growing ;  the  fibre, 
which  lies  upon  the  outer  surface  of  this  inner  cylindrical  straw ; 
and  one  or  more  substances,  such  as  gum,  and  resinous  and  gluti- 
nous matters,  which  cause  the  fibres  to  adhere  to  each  other  and  to 
the  surface  of  the  straw.  The  fibre  is  the  only  part  required  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  must,  previous  to  its  being  used,  be  separated 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  plant,  and  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  such  separation  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  value  of  the 
produce  for  manufacturing  purposes.     If  one  of  the  flax-stems  be 
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rubbed  is  ibe  hand,  it  will  fee  found  Aat  a  partial  separation  of 
liie  straw  has  been  obtained,  and  its  bulk  h^  ip  consequence  \yeea 
propertienately  reduced.  Taking  advantage  of  this  jfieipertj  oi 
itie  Attx,  the  Chevalier  Claussen  has  constructed  a  machine  *  for 
tike  purpose  of  enabling  the  grower  thus  to  separ^  t}ie  straw^  from 
the  fibre.  '  The  possibility  of  effecting  this  withput  steeping-  bgs 
been  known  for  some  years*  and  the  merit  of  its  disoovprj  is  not 
claimed  by  4be  Chevalier  Claussen.  But  coqsid^ng  that  hitherto 
the  great  diffieulty  with  all  growers  of  flai^  h^  been  its  "preparation 
for  market^  «nd  l^t,  even  in  cases  similar  to  Ant  of  Mt*.  Dmce. 
where  the  crop  was  disposed  of  in  the  straw  nfi  it  came  from  the 
lield,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  rendered  its  transport  to  anj  £s- 
tanoe  almost  impossible,  it  was  thought  that,  if  means  were  plaoed 
at  the  disposal  at  the  grower  by  which  a  rednctioa  of  the  bvik  of 
Ibe  crop  might  be  obtained  without  injury  to  tfie  fibre,  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  labour  not  greater  than  the  ordinary  farm  oocopa- 
tion  of  threshing,  he  would  be  enabled  to  avail  hims^  of  tl»  pest 
ipwrket  which  might  ofier  for  his  produce.  In  Edition  to  this, 
the  straw  obtained  in  the  process  of  separation  would  b^  arailable 
Cdt  returning  to  the  soil^  and  thus  prevent  that  exhunstion  which 
must  of  necessity  take  place  in  the  case  of  flax,  as  ip  all  odier 
4rops,  where  the  whole  of  the  produce  was  removed  from  the  soil. 
When  thus  separated  the  fibre  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  sail-cloth,  ropes,  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  coarse  fabrics,  ibr 
which  a  very  large  demand  exists,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
strength  and  freedom  from  waste,  it  may  be  advantageouslj  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  Bussian  hemp  in  the  production  of  a 
large  proportion  of  these  arUcles.  It  is  also  adapted  in  this  stage 
for  the  prooess  of  steeping  required  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  stete 
for  the  ordinaiy^  flax  spinner  or  linen  manufacturer,  and  it  if 
equally  suited  for  uadergoing  Uie  further  manipulations  required  in 
QMJer  to  adapt  it  under  Chevalier  Ciaussen's  process  for  spinning 
upon  the  ordinary  cotton  or  woollen  machinery.  The  great  diffi- 
<;ulty,  therefore,  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  crop  for 
market  on  th^  part  of  the  grower  is  at  once  removed  by  this,  the 
first  stage  in  the  process  which  we  are  considering.  80  far  as  the 
agriculturist  is  concerned  our  remarks  might  stop  here,  did  we  not 
Qonsider  it  necessary  to  carry  our  observations  a  stage  further, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  practicability  of  the  new  procos, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  that  new  and  extensive 
demand  wlueh  must  of  necessity  arise  for  flax  when  employed  as 

*  Upoi)  the  (^iaptatiop  to  its  purple  and  cUeApness  of  this  machme  depfatU  tht 
benefit  wbtcb  tbe  agriculturiit  will  derive  from  tbe  ingenious  invention  of  tbe  Cberalier 
CHsuMen ;  the  bulk  of  flax  stiair  to  bt  transported  from  the  Ikrmyard  to  the  manu- 
facturer is  at  preie«t  lo  great  in  proportion  to  tbe  price  reoei?ed  per  ton  for  Ibe  etmw, 
as  to  militate  extensively  ag^iost  tbe  cultiratipp  of  flax  ((jx  the  purpoie  of  mani)ia9{me 
in  England. — W.  Miles. 
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a  subctitttle  or  aoxUtary  in  the  cotton  and  wooUcn  manufectfirM 
of  the  cowstry. 

The  naolniie  abofie  Teferred  «o«  as  we  hare  said,  removes  the 
stMnr  only,  and  but  partially  disintegrates  or  separates  the  fibres^ 
whicfa  are  heM  tog'ether  by  an  adh^ve  substance.  Hence  the 
ooarteneMof  the  fibres  and  their  saitability  for  coarse  and  strong 
Mbric«  only:  In  ovder  to  adapt  it  for  the  linen  raannfactnre,  ai 
also  to  carry  it  one  stage  further  in  the  ptweess  of  preparation  for 
the  coCton  or  wool  sfnnner,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
plete aepamtiOA  ci  the'  fibres.  This  objeet  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  removal  of  the  resinons  and  glutinoa$  substance  which 
binds  them  together ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  mechanical 
power  will  completely  effect  this,  recourse  is  had  to  chetnical 
means.  These  substances  are  therefore  dissolved  by  the  chemical 
action  of  fermentation^  which  takes  place  under  the  ordinary 
modes  of  sleeping;  whether  in  hot  or  cold  water ;  and  the  appli* 
cation  of  mechanical  power  in  the  process  <tf  scfutching  after* 
wards  separatee  the  fibres,  and  leavefs  them  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
Tsmooa  manipalations  required  previous  to  flax-spinning. 

The  existing  processes  of  steeping  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  separation  are  found  not  only  to  occupy  a  very 
large  portion  of  time,  but  they  are  also  not  suffidenlly  uniform 
itt  their  action  to  produce  ths^  complex  separation  required  in 
the  flax  for  spinning  on  the  ordinary  cotton  machinery,  and 
even  in  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  for  the  ordinary  branches  of 
linen  manufacture,  they  possess  many  disadvantages  which  it 
woald  be  desirable  to  see  removed  alike  for  the  interests  of  the 
grower,  who  may  have  the  convenience  and  facility  for  thus  pre- 
paring his  flatt,  as  for  the  manufacturer  hhnself.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  more  complete  separation  of  the  fibre,  desirable  alike 
for  the  flax  as  for  the  cotton  spinner,  the  Chevalier  Claussen 
adopts  the  plan  of  boiling  the  flax  (either  in  the  straw,  as  it 
oomes  fipom  the  field,  or  in  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the 
grower's  hands,  with  its  bulk  partially  reduced  by  the  removal  of 
the  straw)  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  causti<^ 
•oda.  The  action  of  the  soda  dissolves  completely  these  resinous 
and  other  substances,  while,  by  its  combination  with  the  oleaginoua 
matters  of  the  plant,  it  produces  a  soapy  kind  of  liquid,  which 
removes  at  the  same  time  all  the  colouring  matter — ^leaving  it, 
unlike  flax  steeped  upon  the  ordinary  mode,  perfectly  free  from 
all  stain  and  impurity,  and  thereby  facilitating  greatly  the  after 
processes  of  bleaching  or  dyeing,  whether  in  the  ysorn  or  in  the 
finished  doth. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of  treating  the  flax 
may  be  stated  to  be, — tlmt  the  preparation  of  long  fibre  for 
scutching  is  efiected  in  less  than  one  day,  and  it  is  always 
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nniferin  in  strength^  and  entirely  free  fiom  colour ;  that  the  flax 
can  be  bleached  in  the  straw  at  very  little  additional  expenditure 
of  time  or  money ;  that  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes 
of  steeping  are  superseded  by  one  perfectly  certain  with  ordinary 
care  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  severance  of 
the  fibres  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  bark .  and  boon, 
the  process  of  scutching  is  effected  with  labour  ponsiderably 
less  than  that  usually  employed. 

.  These  advantages  apply  only  to  the  preparation  of  the  flax 
for  the  linen  manufacturer,  and  to  the  production  of  a  long  fibre 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  flax  machinery.  The  great 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  staple  of  cottcm  as  compared  with 
flax  renders  necessary  a  very  different  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  mechanism  employed  in  spinning  the  two  materials.  The 
first  step  required  to  be  taken  in  order  to  spin  flax  upon  cotton 
machinery  is  therefore  to  effect  such  a  reduction  in  the  leng:Ui  of 
the  fibre  as  may  suit  it  to  the  machinery  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
spun.  This  operation,  apparently  very  simple,  is,  nevertheless, 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  the  greatest  accuracy  being  required 
in  cutting,  as,  if  any  of  the  portions  of  fibre  exceed  the  required 
length,  they  will  ''  bite"  in  the  rollers,  and  the  yarns  produced 
from  them  will  be  unequal  in  strength,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  ^'  overworked.*'  A  very  nicely-adjusted  madiine, 
similar  in  its  operation  to  the  wdinary  **  chaff-cutter,'*  has  now, 
however,  been  constructed,  and  the  difficulty  has,  we  believe, 
been  successfully  overcome.  The  required  lengths  may  be 
obtained  either  by  cutting  the  flax  in  the  straw  as  it  comes  from 
the  field ; — with  its  bulk  reduced  by  the  partial  removal  of  the 
straw  ;^-or  even  after  it  has  undergone  the  boiling  process  just 
referred  to. 

Had  nothing  more,  however,  been  required,  in  order  success- 
fully to  spin  flax  upon  cotton  or  woollen  machinery,  than  merely 
to  reduce  the  length  of  the  fibre,  the  spindles  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  would  long  since  have  been  employed  in  spinning  flax 
where  now  cotton  or  wool  alone  is  spun.  There  is  a  vast  difference, 
however,  between  the  harsh  and  elastic  fibres,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  flax,  as  compared  with  the  soft  down-like  substance  of 
die  cotton-pod,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  one  can  be 
substituted  for  the  other  upon  the  same  description  of  machinery. 
Even  after  having  passed  through  the  boiling  process,  the  flax 
fibres  are  coarse  and  harsh  as  compared  with  cotton,  while  the 
quantity  in  length  of  yam  obtained  from  equal  weights  of  the 
two  materials  will,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  specific 
gravity  between  the  two  sul»tances,  be  so  greatly  in  favour,  of 
cotton  as  completely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  profitable 
substitution   by  flax.     Thus,   for  instance,   I  lb.  of.  fair-bowed 
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Georgia  cotton,  spun  into  SO's,  will  yield  25,200  yards ;  while* 
1  lb.  of  flax,  spun  into  "  line  "  of  a  number  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  cotton-yarn,  would  produce  but  21,000  yards,  giving  an 
advantage  of  4000  yards  in  the  pound  to  cotton  over  flax.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  yam  would  be  produced  from  the  raw  cotton  by 
cotton  machinery  at  an  expense  of  less  than  3^.,  while  that  of 
the  flax  would  be  more  than  double  that  sum  when  prepared  by 
the  flax  machinery.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  lain 
at  the  root  of  every  attempt  to  spin  flax  successfully  and  profitably 
upon  cotton  machinery,  and  the  solution  of  which  constitutes  the 
great  difference  between  the  process  of  Chevalier  Claussen  and 
all  other  attempts  previously  made  to  spin  flax  upon  cotton  or 
woollen  machinery. 

A  minute  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  flax  fibre,  combined 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  cotton,  suggested  to  the 
inventor  a  mode  by  which  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome. 
The  long  fibres  of  the  flax- plant  are  arranged  around  each 
other  in  small  bundles,  presenting,  under  the  microscope,  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  rods,  or  the  Roman  fasces. 
It  became  obvious  that,  if  by  any  process  these  minute  hair- 
like substances  could  be  further  subdivided,  the  required  increase 
in  length  and  proportionate  diminution  in  bulk  or  coarseness 
would  be  obtained.  But  how  was  this  separation  to  be  obtained  ? 
Ordinary  mechanical  means  were  useless  for  such  a  purpose. 
Hair-splitting,  even  upon  a  small  scale,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  partaking  somewhat  of  the  impracticable;  and  to 
^^ccomplish  this  process  upon  a  large  scale — to  split  or  divide  this 
fine  hair-like  substance  by  hundredweights  at  a  time,  and  to  do 
it  at  a  trifling  cost — would  appear  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  feat  has,  however,  been  accomplished  by  the 
Chevalier  Claussen — and  what  is  more,  it  is  effected  instan* 
taneously.  What  ordinary  mechanical  powers  failed  to  accomplish 
has  been  not  only  successfully,  but  instantaneously  performed, 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  chemical  forces  applied  to  the  inter- 
ttices  of  the  fibres. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished  are  simple  and 
beautiful,  and  they  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  illustration 
of  chemical  powers  long  known  and  universally  recognised.  We 
bave  already  stated  that  in  one  of  the  processes — that  employed 
by  the  Chevalier  Claussen  in  the  preparation  of  the  flax  for  the 
Vuien  manufacture — the  fibre  was  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
•oda.  In  preparing  the  article  for  the  cotton-spinner  the  flax 
^>o  undergoes  a  similar  boiling  and  cleansing  process,  after 
which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  vat  containing  the  solution  of  caustic 
^a,  washed,  and  placed  in  another  containing  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  which  it  remains  till  fully  saturated  with 
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Uie  salt ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  third  vat  oonlM«iqg  a  weak  selo- 
tion  of  sulphuric  ox  other  acid.  The  hollow  cylinders  of  Ae 
fibres,  by  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction,  speedily  becaaie  chft^ed 
with  the  acidulated  solution  in  which  ibey  are  placed ;  and  the 
acid,  coming  in  contact  with  the  soda  which  the  fibres  had  taken 
up  in  the  &rst  and  second  solutions^  generates  carbonic  fas,  the 
expan^ve  force  of  which  splits  or  divides  the  fibres  ittto  a  vaai 
number  of  ribbon-like  filaments,  which,  examned  ttnder  the 
microscope,  present  the  appearance  of  raw  cotton. 

After  having  passed  through  these  several  stages^  and  haraig 
been  dried,  carded,  and  spun  in  tJa^e  ordinary  method,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  quantity  of  yam  produced  from  a  gtv^a  ^uanti^ 
of  flax,  instead  of  being  less  than  a  similar  weight  of  eotloit, 
will  be  equal  to  it,  or  considefdbly  more,  the  produce  varying  in 
quantity  according  to  the  character  of  the  fibre  openated  upea 
and  the  streugth  of  the  material  employed*  The  specific  gpravitj 
of  the  cottonized  substance  will  also  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  cotton  itself.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  February  last,  PreCesaor  Way 
es^bited  thia  very  interesting  process.  We  give  the  aecowit  df 
the  experimf»t  in  the  w<Mrd»  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretarj  of  the 
Society  :— 

*'  Although  we  have  lowgbeen  practically  ftwniliar  with  the  expanave 
effects  of  aerifonB  fluids  suddealydisengagsd  ebemioaUy^om  an  appaKsutlf 
solid  and  inert  substance  like  gunpowder,  either  in  fire-arms  or  the  blasting 
of  rocks,  and  with  their  elastic  recoil  when  released  from  the  pressure 
of  condensation,  as  in  the  air-gun  or  the  liquid  gases  of  Dr.  Faraday,  we 
were  not  prepared  for  so  beautiful  an  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  as  the  one  Chevalier  Clau»en  has  ^iven  us  in  the  ^ittiag  sf 
vegetable  fibre,  bv  conveying  into  its  interstiees  the  eafbenic  acnd  gas 
concealed  in  eonaensation  aad  chemical  alUanee  with  foda>  and  thea 
setting  it  free  by  the  addition  of  acid,  which  breaks  off  that  alliance  by  its 
own  superior  elective  affinity  for  the  alkali.  Means  shown  in  their  r^nlt 
to  be  so  nowerftil,  and  in  their  operatien  so  gentle  yet  decisive*  gave  ta 
the  ainof^e  experimeat,  made  in  the  presenee  of  the  Geundl  by  F^ofeflwr 
Way,  more  the  air  of  a  new  instance  of  natural  mama,  than  the  sobtr 
reality  of  an  ordinary  operation  of  natural  laws,  of  which  ^e  applicaticHi 
only  was  novel;  and  its  effect  on  the  meeting  was  accordingly  both 
singular  and  striking,  occasioning  evident  marks  of  their  agreeable  sur- 
prise and  admiratiofi  at  the  result  obtained*  The  flax  fibre  soaked  in  ttte 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  no  sooner  immersed  ia  the  vessel  con^ 
taining  the  acidulated  water  than  its  character  became  at  once  changed 
from  that  of  a  damp  rigid  aggregation  of  flax  to  a  light  expansive  mass  of 
cottony  texture,  increasing  in  size  like  leavening  dough  or  an  expanding 
sponge.  This  change  was  no  less  striking  when  this  eanverted  mass  in 
its  tara  was  placed  in  the  next  vessel,  which  eentained  ^  hypo-chl«ifit 
of  magnesia,  and  became  at  once  bleached,  attaining  then  the  colour,  as  it 
had  just  before  reoeived  the  texture,  of  cotton." 

Two  pointe  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  on  Ibis  anbjeet,  yia^ 
whether  the  substance  produced   under  this  traaiment  can  be 
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iMed  wUh  advantage  by  oor  n«tBii(a«etorel«,  and/  if  scl>  the  colt  at 
wUch  it  can  be  prodaced..    Acjtording  to  the  answers  given  to 
these  qoesdoBS  must  depend  tbe  opimen  whether  the  Chevalier 
Claussen*8  invention  be  a  really  valuable  one^  or  a  kberelj  inte- 
restix^  and  ingenious  application  ctf  the  laws  of  chemistry.     We 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  informaticMV  upon  thie  subject,  and  the 
resok  has  been  to  lead  ua  to  believe  that  the  invention  must  be 
classed  under  the  ibraier  head.     With  respect  to  the  pesslbiKty 
of  manufacturing  the  fibre  upon  the  ordinary  cott^ft  ot  woollen 
machinery^  there  appears  to  be  but  one  pinion  among  all  whom  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  on  the  subfect^  and  several 
of  the  largest  mannfiBKturers  have  expressed  themscdv^s  as  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  any  quantity  that  tnay  be  £iupplied  to  thettl. 
We  have  seen  samples  of  the  yams  i^un  on  the  ordinlfy  toia- 
chinerj  formed  entirely  of  flax,  and  oihers  of  a  fixture  of  fids 
and  cotton,  fla&  aad.  wool,  and  flax  and  silk^  which  we  have  no 
hetttation  m  describing  as*  of  exceUeat  auality^    We  have  ako 
seen  samples  of  similar  yarns  dyed  in  vasuoua  coloum,  and  which 
appear  to  take  the  dye  eqnsA  to  dngy  yar ms  formed  entirely  of 
cottma,  silky  or  wooL     The  cloth  woven  from  the  yarna  pdssdsses 
a  degree  of  sofiiDeas^  and  strenglihy  and  deM-neiur  of  appearanci^, 
wlncb  is  seldom  found  to  exist  in  any  other  fabrics  foilned  entirely 
of  the  one  uaitenaL    The  misture  of  the  tax  wilih  the  wool 
appears  ta  answer  exceedingly  well ;  and  inasdincb  16  the  two 
aabstaaoes  may  be  worked  together  in  any  pr<lporti<HSy  it  follovt« 
that  oar  woollen  aBanufootorers  will  be  able  to  prodiiee  clotha  ^ 
darable  aa  these  farmed  entirely  of  wool,  at  a  price  considerably 
less  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  manafocture  them. 

With  respect  to  the  priee  ait  which  the  "  flax-«cetton/'  or 
"  British,  cotton/*  as  it  is  termed^  QWBk  be  produced*  we  ure  il^ 
debted  to  the  Cheiiralier  Claussen  for  die  following  statement,  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  assures  as  cannot  be  knpeaohed.  He 
states  that — 
"Oathe  avemgs,  ^  ieasef  flax-straw  will  pveduee  1  ton  of 

British  cotton,  £,    s.  d. 

the  cost  of  which,  at ^/.  per  tod,  ipfroulcT  be     .        .        ,        •     l5    0    0 
Hhe  expenses  of*  brcakiflg.'*  «*  eirtfhig,"  and  *  blowitig,'*  will 

aol0M«ted     ^       «        4        •        *        .        .        .        ^      1  19    0 
Obemical  preparatieas  atid  iagredieats  saipkyed'  ^        «        ^15    0 

Total  cost  of  1  ton  of  flax  fibre,  or  "  BFitish  cotton,"  equal  to 

fair  quality  Ameti<Jan  cotton  • 18    4  0 

Mate'tMfr(Wh<tfei«qiilr^)tlM^bt«ttcMn]S  .                        .10  0 

Wtsbing,  dtyi^g,  &o.  &e.   «        4        ^       .        ^       .        .      1  le  0 

■Jotal  cast  of  the   '*  British  cotton"^  bfeathed  and  washed, 
per  tdft £21    0    0 

^--mut^  ferJto^  and  which  mM  roadify  sett  at  fntn  4A  ts  M,  perlb.'^ 
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For  wool,  he  states  that  the  expenses  of  preparation  are  about 
the  same;  but  it  requires  a  further  '^ blowing''  and  carding:, 
which  processes  are  extra,  say  \d.  per  lb.,  but  it  will  then  sell 
to  the  woollen  manufacturers  at  from  &d.  to  lOcf.  per  lb. 

If  these  statements  can  be  borne  out  when  the  process  is  car- 
ried out  upon  an  extensive  scale,  our  agriculturists  will  be  en- 
abled to  supply  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers  with  a  fabric 
adapted  to  their  machinery,  and  without  requiring  the  slightest 
outlay  on  their  part,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  new 
material,  at  a  price  considerably  less  than  that  at  which  cotton 
can  be  profitably  grown  and  imported  from  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  cotton-producing  country.  Referring  to  the  official 
list  of  prices  at  Liverpool  of  *'  American  uplands  "  and  of  Surat 
and  Madras  cotton  during  the  last  20  years,  it  appears  that 
the  lowest  price  at  which  cotton  was  sold  was  in  1845,  when 
the  imports  were  unusually  large,  and  that  then  the  prices  were, 
for ''  uplands,*'  from  3^.  to  4|J.  per  lb.,  and  for  Surat  and  Madras 
from  2yt,  to  Z\d,  per  lb.  The  highest  price  was  in  1835,  when 
'*  uplands  '*  ranged  from  9i  to  1  IJci.,  and  "  Surats  '*  from  6irf. 
to  8|rf.  per  lb.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  period  was  for 
Surats  about  bd.,  and  for  uplands  about  &l^d.  per  lb.  ;  while 
Chevalier  Claussen  states  that  the  cost  at  which  his  British 
cotton  can  be  produced  does  not  exceed  2^.  per  lb. 

An  additional  advantage  presented  to  the  manufacturer  is,  that 
the  flax-cotton,  when  delivered,  is  in  a  much  cleaner  state  than 
foreign  cotton  is  imported,  and  that  consequently  he  will  have  to 
incur  less  expense  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  putting  it  on  his 
machinery.  It  will  of  course  be  fully  understood,  from  the  mode 
of  preparation  which  we  have  described,  that  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing '^ flax-cotton"  commences  at  the  same  stage  as  that  of 
the  preparation  of  the  "fibre"  for  the  ordinary  linen  manu- 
facture, and  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  convert  "  flax,"  as  ordi- 
narily known  in  the  flax  market,  and  which  has  been  steeped 
and  prepared  to  suit  one  branch  of  manufacture,  into  a  substance 
suited  to  another  of  a  totally  distinct  character. 

Enough  has,  we  think,  been  stated  to  induce  our  agriculturists 
to  bestow  a  calm  and  careful  consideration  upon  this  really 
important  and  national  question,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
flax  movement,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  themselves  those 
advantages  which,  should  the  invention  be  successfully  carried 
out,  may  not  improbably  be  as  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  foreign 
producer  as  is  the  supply  of  the  present  demand  for  flax  in  tbos 
country.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  mixing  up  with 
the  consideration  of  this  question  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  the  grower  from  being  enabled,  by  the  culture  of  the 
flax-crop  at  home^  to  obtain,  at  a  less  cost,  a  better  description 
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of  oil-cake  and  cattle-food  than  he  at  present  obtains  from 
foreign  countries,  and  thus  to  increase  the  quantity  of  his  stock 
and  manure,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  other  crops  in 
his  rotation.  These  subjects,  as  well  as  that  of  the  additional 
employment  which  the  cultivation  of  flax  would  afford  to  the 
labonring  population,  may  be  treated  of  more  appropriately  in 
a  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  flax  culture.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  flax- 
cotton,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  viz.  that  the  flax  will  not  be  required  to  be 
pulled,  as  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  fine  flax  for 
the  present  linen  manufacture,  before  it  is  fully  and  completely 
ripe.  The  grower  will  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain,  in  addition 
to  the  fibre  or  straw,  a  valuable  crop  of  fully  ripened  seed,  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  oil-crusher  or  for  feeding  his  cattle. 
We  are  informed  that  already  several  foreign  countries  are  on 
the  qui  vive  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the.invention  upon  a  lai^e  scale  in  that  State. 

Edward  M'Drrmott.   . 


XV. — On  American  Phosphate  of  Lime.    By  the  Secretary.  . 

The  Secretary  having  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  make 
special  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  occurrence  of  mineral 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  United  States,  and  in  reference  to  the 
specimen  of  that  substance  which  Dr.  Daubeny  had  forwarded 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  replies  were  received  from  his  Ex- 
cellency the  American  Minister,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  Dr.  Shawe, 
Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham,  Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Dr.  Cooke,  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  University,  and  laid  before  the 
Council  on  the  25th  of  June  last.  The  following  results  may  be 
deduced  from  this  correspondence : — 

1.  The  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  American  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York ; 
and  there  is  a  great  probability  that  supplies  of  it  will  be  dis- 
covered in  other  States  of  that  Union,  as  well  as  in  Canada ;  it 
is  also  not  improbable,  from  analogical  considerations,  that  this 
crystalline  substance  may  be  found  to  exist  among  the  meta* 
niorphic  masses  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  specimen  from  New  Jersey,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable 
rmriety  of  crystalline  rock;  but  the  formation  in  which  it  oc* 
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curred  was  not  stated.  It  was  found  by  Professor  Madtaljme,  itf 
Oxford,  to  contain  95  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  ixoa 
and  alumina.  Its  importation  was  made  bj  Messrs.  Jev^Mis,  of 
Stamford-place,  Liverpool.  One  vein  alone,  discovered  ia  JNew 
Jersey,  would  supply  the  English  market  for  many  yeara. 

3.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a  ^eat  mass  of  this  mineral  had 
been  discovered,  and  a  shaft  had  already  been  sunk  to  tbe  deptk 
of  nearly  80  feet  This  vein  occurred  at  down  Point*  near 
Lake  Cfaomplain,  in  Essex  County>  and  the  abundance  of  the 
mineral  was  so  great  as  to  lead  to  tbe  conclusion  that  this  nine 
contained  an  inexhaustible  supply  \  the  locality  was  adso  favour- 
able for  facility  of  transport  and  ready  shipment.  This  vein 
consisted  of  grains  and  crystals;  and  on  analysis,  in  America* 
had  been  found  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  tkao  tht 
Jersey  mineral,  of  \i4iich  some  specimens  yielded  only  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  Crown  Rant 
mineral^  as  reported  1^  Mr.  Jobdson,  gsve  80  per  cent,  of  that 
substance,  free  from  chalk,  containing  only  a  small  amonnt  €i 
quartz  in  grains,  and  of  the  fluoride  and  chloride  of  Umn«  It  is 
very  soft,  and  pulverizes  easily,  and  is  more  readily  dissolved 
than  tbe  Jersey  variety.  It  can  be  delivered  in  London  in  the 
rough  state,  or  powdered  ready  for  use,  as  may  be  thought  most 
desirable.  By  single-horse  power  two  tons  a-day  may  easily  be 
groimd. 

4*  Ther  price  at  which  Ihe  Jei^y  phoa^lnle  was  first  ofioKd 
£»r  sale  at  Liverpool  was  5Z.  5^.  per  ton  ;  but  its  inleMit 
diately  ceased,  in  a  commercta)  point  df  viewj  wbeO  the  [ 
on  fallaeiodS' grounds  of  supply  vaA  demaaA,  in^itiionsly  i 
the  priee  to  7/.,  foi^tting  that  there  wer«  abeaidly  otbevibvHto  of 
ph<urpbat«  of  Ume  in  this  country  available  to  the  English  iiannnr. 
U  is  now  fully  believed  by  moderate  and  intelligent  AmerieaiH 
that  ihe  Mntrnd  States  pkosjifaate  can  be  dfionkd  in  the  £a|^ 
market  nt  such  a  price  as  wiU  render  it  n  cheap  favtiUier;  awi^ 
as  it  can  easily  be  reduced  to  powder,  it*  valae  cannot  be  detfcted, 
ptovided  k  be  treated  with  su>phiuiie  add,,  and  thus  reodwe^ 
suitable  as  a  manure  to  those  craps  far  whtdi  phfMphate^  \mm 
haabeen  found  by  experience  to  be  advanti^eoCMv 

5.  Professer  Johnsten,  of  Durham,  to  wnose  persdnal  vnift  ti 
the  United  States  we  pobably  owe  the  attention  thus  paid  Ao  tUi 
mineral,  oeovrring  ao  .i^undantly  in  that  part  of  the  woinUt  i^ 
marks  :*^*'  American  farmers  in  geneval  hate  nM  ihfe  luawMgl 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  snch  a  manuring  snbsianca  m  thi% 
nor  the  abiliify  to  purchase  it  when  manttfaelured  intn  svpetpbos* 
friMrte  #f  Jisne ;  tbe  dtaeovety,  therefore,  wiH  be  »  boon,  for  the 
prestfnti  to  hdik  countvies.  It  will  malLe  mofe  abundant  and 
Atmf  the  n^ans  of  fertility  which  our  soila  ifi^uire ;  inhie,  hj 
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soppljriaif  a  new  article  of  traffic  only  saleaUe  in  Oieal  Briftaia^  It 
will  form  a  new  bond  of  connexion  between  our  kiodred  nalioaa." 
6.  I>.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Datibeny  haTingcalled  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  the  information  relating  to  this  mineral  contained 
in  Dana's  '' System  of  Mineralogy, '^  the  following  abstracts  ha¥e 
a€oordiBgi J  been  made  from  difiEereiit  parta  of  thai  work  >^ 

(I)  LocaHties  and  Association  of  Occurrence, 

At  Biiie-lill  Bay,  Maine — (jcemu^iBMy  good  speeimem)  with  arsenical 
iron,  violybdeiiitei  galena^  fluor-«par,  blaek  tonrmaliiie,  black  oxide  of 
mangaime,  itodonite,  bog  nanganeee,  noXftma, 

At  Rumford,  Maine— in  the  same  district  with  yelkw  garnet,  i^oerase^ 
pyvo<xe«e,  seapolite,  graphite. 

At  Ja«ksoQ,  New  Hamp^ire— with  drusy  qoartz,  tin  ore,  arsenical 
pyrites,  MLtiTe  anenie,  luor-spar,  magnetic  inm  ore«  molybdenite,  wolfram; 
copper  pyrites,  arsenate  of  iron. 

At  Piermont,  New  Hampshire — witti  mtcaceous  iron,  heavy  spar; 
green,  white^  and  brown  mica. 

At  South  WestBiovelaiid,  New  Haaip^Fe--(reBiar]iab!y  good  speot* 
mens)  wilh  molybdenite,  bkie  feldspar,  bog  manganese,  qtnoli,  teor  spar, 
copper  pyiites,  oxide  of  raolybdemim  and  of  uranimn. 

At  Bolton*  Massadmsette — with  seapolite,  peti^ite,  snhene,  pyroxene^ 
mittolite,  dfopside,  boltonite,  magneidtei  rhonris  spar,  yfaaite,  yttrocefite, 
cerium  ochre,  spinel. 

At  Boxboreu^,  Maas.— wUh  scapoUfe,  spinel,  gamet,  angite,  aetinolite. 

At  Chester,  Ma0s.*-with  hornblende,  soapollte,  xoisite,  ^pedumene, 
indieoUte,  mMnetie  imn. 

At  Ciiortcrfleld,  Mass.-^wi^  blue,  red,  and  green  tevrrmaHne ;  cleaTe- 
landite,  lithia,  mica,  smoky  quartz,  miofolite,  spodumene,  kyanvte,  rose 
beryl,  garnet,  quartz  crystals,  staurotide,  tin  ore,  cehmtbite,  ranegated 
copper  ore,  zoisite,  uranite. 

At  Hinsdale,  Mass. — ^with  brown  iron  ore,  zoisite. 

At  Lancaster,  Mass. — with  kyanite,  chiaESltoHte,  staurdtide,  pinite, 
uidalnsite. 

At  Littleton,  Maes. — ^wilh  afmiel,  eoapolite. 

At  Middlefield,  Mass.— with  glassy  aetinolite,  rhomb  spar,  'steatite, 
serpentme,  feldspar,  dru^  qoartz,  zoisite,  naerite,  cMeedony,  tale. 

At  Norwich,  Mass.— (veiy  fine  speeimena)  with  black  tonrmahne^beiyF) 
blende,  ^laactK  crystals. 

At  Aturbridge,  Mass.— ^wHhgFsphiffe,  y^rope,  bog  ore. 

At  WilHamsburgh,  Mass^ — ^tn  zoisite,  peendomorphous  qoitftz,  sem 
tod  amolnf  quartz,  gpslena,  pyrohisite,  copper  pyrilies. 

At  Haddam,  Connecticut — ^with  chrysoberyl,  beryl,  epidote,  tourma^me, 
feldsxMur,  anthophyllite,  garnet,  iolHe,  chlorophylUte,  aatomolite,  magnetic 
iron,  adularia,  c<rfumbite,  mica,  white  and  yellow  iron  pyrites,  molybdemte, 
aJlanite,  sulphuret  of  bismuth. 

At  liUMM,  Connectievl— with  kyanite  and  eomndum,  andadnslte, 
ilnoentte,  copper  pyrites. 

At  Middktown,  Connectictit--^ilh  nrica,  lepicMite,  green  and  red 
tourmaline,  albite,  feldspar,  columbite,  prehnite,  garnet,  beryl,  topaz^ 
onuilte. 

At  Crown  Point,  New  York— witfc  garnet,  maaahre  feldspar,  epiddte, 
^wom  salt,  magnetic  iron. 

At  Long  Pond,  New  Yorts— rrilh  ramet,  pyroxene,  idociase,  coccdlte, 
scapoJite,  magnetie  iron  oie,  Mne  calc  spar. 
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At  Moriah,  New  York—with  zircon,  calc  spar,  actinolite,  labradorite. 
mica,  specular  iron. 

At  Diana,  New  York— with  scapoUte,  tubular  spar,  green  ooccolite, 
feldspar,  sphene,  mica,  quartz  crystals,  drusy  quartz,  cryst.  pyrites,  mag- 
netic pyrites,  blue  calc  spar,  serpentine,  rensselaerite,  zircon,  specula: 
iron  ore,  iron  sand. 

At  Corlaer's  Hook,  New  Yoik— unassociated  with  otiier  remarks}^ 
minerals. 

At  Two  Ponds,  in  Munroe,  New  York— with  pyroxene,  chondrodite, 
hornblende,  scapoiite,  zircon,  sphene. 

At  Amity,  New  York— (good  specimens)  with  spinel,  garnet,  scapoUte, 
hornblende,  idocrase,  epidote,  clintonite,  magnetic  iron,  tourznaline, 
warwickite,  chondrodite,  Umenite,  talc,  pyroxene,  rutile,  zircon,  corundnm, 
feldspar,  sphene,  calc  spar,  serpentine. 

At  Edenville,  New  York— (good  specimens)  with  chondrodite,  hair- 
brown  hornblende,  tremolite,  spinel,  tourmaline,  warwickite,  pjrroxene, 
sphene,  mica,  feldspar,  mispickel,  orpiment,  rutile,  ilmenite,  scorodite, 
copper  pyrites. 

At  Putnam  Valley,  New  York— with  zircon  and  sphene. 

At  Edwards,  New  York— with  brown  and  silvery  mica,  scapdite,  quartz 
crystals,  actinolite,  tremolite,  specular  iron,  serpentine. 

At  Gouvemeur,  New  York — with  calc  spar,  serpentine,  hombleBde. 
scapoiite,  feldspar,  loxoclase,  tourmaline,  pvroxene,  rensselaerite,  serp^h 
tine,  sphene,  fluor,  heavy  spar,  rutile,  black  and  copper-coloured  mica, 
tremolite,  asbestus,  specular  iron,  graphite,  idocrase,  mica,  quartz,  spinel, 
pyrites. 

At  Hammond,  New  York— (remarkably  good  specimens,  quite  unique) 
with  zircon,  feldspar,  pargasite,  heavy  spar,  pyrites,  purple  fluor. 

At  Rossie,  New  York — (good  specimens)  with  calc  spar,  heavy  spar, 
quartz  crystals,  chondrodite,  feld4>ar,  pargasite,  pyroxene,  mica,  floor, 
serpentine,  automolite,  pearl  spar,  graphite,  serpentine,  zircon. 

At  Greenfield,  New  York — with  chrysoberyl,  garnet,  tourmaline,  mica, 
feldspar,  mphite,  arragonite  (in  iron  mines). 

At  Anthony's  Nose,  New  York— (good  specimens)  with  pyrites,  calcif e. 

At  West  Farms,  New  York— with  tremohte,  garnet,  stilbite,  heulandite, 
chabazite,  epidote,  sphene. 

At  Yonkers,  New  York — with  tremolite,  calc  spar,  analcime,  pyrites, 
tourmaline. 

At  Suckasunny,  on  the  Morris  Canal,  New  Jerseys-good  specimens  of 
brown  apatite  with  magnetic  pyrites. 

At  East  Bradford,  Pennsylv.-with  green,  blue,  and  grey  kyanite. 

At  Leiperville,  Pennsylv. — (good  specimens)  with  beryl,  toumudine, 
garfiet,  cryst  feldspar,  mioa,  kyanite,  damourite,  sillimanite,  red  garnet, 
mica;  (ordinary  specimens)  with  andalusite,  tourmaline,  mica,  grey 
kyanite. 

At  Springfield,  Pennsyl. — ^with  staurotide. 

At  Chesnut  Hill,  Pennsyl.— with  mica,  serpentine,  dolomite,  asbestus, 
nephrite,  talc,  tourmaline,  sphene,  tremolite. 

At  (jermantown,  Pennsyl. — with  mica,  feldspar,  beryl,  garnet. 

At  Dixon's  Feldspar  Quarries,  Delaware  —  (good  specimens)  with 
adularia,  albite,  beryl,  mica,  leelite,  cinnamon  stone,  magnesite,  serpen- 
tine, asbestus,  black  tourmaline,  indicolite,  sphene,  kyanite. 

At  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas— with  brookite,  schorlomite,  eloeolite,  mag* 
netic  iron,  quartz,  green  coccolite,  garnet. 

At  Bay  St.  Paul,  Canada  East— with  ilmenite. 

At  Burgess,  Canada  West — (good  specimens)  with  pyroxene,  albite, 
mica,  sappnire,  sphene,  copper  pyrites,  black  spinel,  spodumeae. 
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.AX  Goethteim  Rirer,  Canada  West— with  caleite,  tourmaline,  horn- 
Levm<le,  pyroxene. 

AA,  Gnind  Calumet  Island,  Canada  West— with  phlogopite,  pjrroxene, 
>yi«ne,  idocrase,  serpentine,  trcmolite,  scapolite,  brown  and  black  tour- 
imliae,  pyrites. 

n7he  apatite^  or  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  usually  occurs  in 
jry&talline  rocks.     It  is  often  found  in  veins  in  gneiss  or  mica- 
late,  and  particularly  those  containing  tin  and  iron  ore ;  also  in 
rraxmlar  limestone.     It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  serpentine,  and 
>ccasionally,  as  in  Spain,  in  ancient  volcanic  rocks.     Among 
'oreign  localities  are  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  in  Saxony ;  Schlacken- 
Mrald,  in  Bohemia;  Caldbeck  Fell,  in  Cumberland ;  Devonshire; 
St.   Gothard,  in  Switzerland.      The  greenish-blue  variety  called 
moroxite  occurs  at  Arendal,  in  Norway^  and  Pargas,  Finland. 
jTbe  aeparague^MUmey  or  tpargeUtein  variety,  which  is  obtained  at 
Zillerthal^  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Villa  Rica,   Spain,  is  translucent, 
and   has  a  wine-yellow  colour;   it  is  embedded  in  talc.     The 
phosphorite,  or  massive  radiated  varieties,  are  mostly  obtained  from 
£stremadura,  in  Spain,  and  Schlackenwald,  in  Bohemia.     The 
eupyrchroUe  variety  of  Emmons  is  similar.     Magnificent  crjstaU 
of  iMpatiie,  or  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  are  found  in  St.  Law- 
rence county.  State  of  New  York,  in  white  limestone,  along  with 
scapolite,  sphene,  &c.     One  crystal  from  Robinson  s  Farm,  in 
Hammond,  was  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  weighed   18  lbs. 
Smaller  crystals  are  abundant,  and  the  prisms  are  frequently 
well  terminated.     Besides  the  locality  in  Hammond,  fine  crystals 
are  obtained  about  a  mile  south-east  of  Gouverneur  in  a  similar 
gang^ae,  and  also  in  Rossie,  with  sphene  and  pyroxene,  two  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Oxbow.     Also  on  the  bank  of  Vrooman 
lake,  Jefferson   county,  in   white  limestone,  fine  green  prisms 
from  half  an  inch  to  five  inches   long;   Sanford  Mine,   East 
Moriah,   Essex  county,   in   magnetic  iron  ore,  which  is  often 
thickly  studded   with  six-sided   prisms;    also  at   Long   Pond, 
Essex  county;  near  Edenville,  Orange  county,  in  prisms  from 
half  an  inch  to  twelve  inches  long,  of  a  bright  asparagus-green 
colour,  imbedded  in  white  limestone ;  and  in  the  same  region, 
blue,  gpneyish-green,  and  greyish-white  crystals  ;  two  miles  south 
of  Amity,  emerald  and  bluish-green  crystals ;  at  Long  Pond, 
Essex  county,  with  garnet  and  idocrase ;  at  Greenfield,  Saratoga 
county,  St.  Anthony *8  Nose,  and  Corlaer's  Hook,  less  interest- 
ing; fibrous  mammillated  {eupyrcliroite)  at  Crown  Point,  Essex 
county^  about  a  mile  south  of  Hammondsville.     In  New  Hamp- 
shire, crystals,  often  large,  are  abundant  in  the  south  part  of 
Westmoreland,  four  miles  south  of  the  north  village  meeting- 
houscj  occupying  a  vein  of  feldspar  and  quartz  in  mica-slate,  al6ng 
with  molybdenite ;  some  fine  crystals  at  Piermont^  New  Hamp* 
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shire,  in  white  limestone,  mi  the  land  of  Mt.  ThomM  Crssi.  In 
Maine,  on  Jjong  Island,  Blue-hill  Bay^  in  veins  ten  inches  wide, 
intersecting  granite.  In  Massachusetts,  crystals  occasionallj 
six  inches  long  are  obtained  at  Norwich  (north-wasi  part)»  ia 
^ey  quartz ;  at  Bolton,  abundant,  the  forms  seldom  interestii^ ; 
also  sparingly  at  Chesterfield,  Chester,  Sturbrid|ge,  Hinsdale, 
and  Williamsbmrgh.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Leipenrille,  Delaware 
county ;  in  Bucks  county,  three  miles  west  of  Attleboro.  Apatite, 
or  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  has  also  been  found  near  Babi- 
more,  Maryland ;  at  Dixon's  Quarry,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  of 
a  rich  blue  colour ;  on  the  Morris  Canal  near  Sucknsnnny,  New 
Jersey,  of  a  brown  colour,  in  massive  magnetic  pyrites ;  adso  at 
Perth,  Canada. 

<2)  External  Charaeters. 
Hexftgonally  crystalfine ;  also  globular  or  kidney-shaped,  with  a  ftbrooi 
or  imperfoetly  eolumaar  struetare,  and  maaive,  with  a  granular  itmetuie. 
Irfistre  vitreous,  incUniog  to  subreainous^  Stceak,  white.  Colour  nm% 
aeargreen,  bluish-greeu,  or  violet-blue ;  sometimes  white ;  also  occssioB- 
ally  yellow,  grey,  red,  and  brown  \  none  bright.  Transparent — opaque. 
A  bluish  opalescence  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the  veHieal  axis, 

especially  m  white  varieties.    Cross  fracture  conehoidal  and  

Battle.    It  is  about  8i  times  heavier  than  water* 

(3)  Chemical  CompoiUkm. 
Aecordmg  to  Professor  Rose,  apatite  is  composed  of*- 

PmMphate  of  lime  (or  bone-earth)     •        •        «    92*3 
Fluoride  of  ealQium  (or  Derbyshire  spar)   •        «      7*7 


100- 


The  following  analyses  i 
mens  from  Norway,  Spain 

represent 
,  and  the 

the  composition  of  100  parts  of  sped- 
Tyrol,  respectively:— 

Fkom 

Siumm 

in 
Konmy. 

FtomCabo 

diGtte,te 

Spain. 

Prom 

Anndalia 

Norway. 

Wwm 

Qreinir 

ttaXytol. 

VrottSL 

Getlwd. 

Pbofpbste  «f  Lime  •     •     . 
Chloride  d  Caleiom     .     • 
Fluoride  of  Csliauai      •     • 

91-13 
4'A9 

0-886 
7-049 

92- 169 
0*891 
7-010 

9SM6 
0*16 
7-69 

9««3l 
atnoe. 

7-69 

100-00 

ioa*ooo 

100-000 

190-oe 

loe-eo 

Rammelsberg  makes  the  composition  of  100  parts  of  an  apatite 
from  Schwarzenstein  in  Zillerthal: — Lime,  49 '66;  phosphoric 
acid,  42 •  58 ;  with  calcium,  4 '06 ;  chlorine,  0 •  07 ;  fluorine,  3'63. 
In  a  phosphorite  from  Estremadura,  Dr.  Daubeny  found  14  per 
cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  Mineral  phosphate  of  lime  is  in- 
fusible when  heated  alone  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe ;  but  melts 
wit}iout  difBculty  into  a  glass  of  crystalline  structure  on  cocding, 
when  mixed  with  bi-phosphate  of  soda  or  with  common  borax : 
it  also  fuses  when  mixed  with  carbonate  of  iron.     In  nitric  add 
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it  dissolreft  slcmJjr*  vUbom^  offervesoeniiiu     Saau»(  varieticp  ore 
phosphorescent. 

Mineral  phosphate  of  lime  was  termed  upatite  by  Werner^  from  a  Gfeek 

word  i&iffnirying  '^  deceptive/'  in  atlu!ii«n  to  the  mistakes  made  by  thf^  older 

p|ftimiogy»t3  wtib  rt!^ard  to  the  n&tni-^  of  its  many  varieties.     It  is  aJao 

fiMni  jby  the  teraia  i  sparge iBteJn,  asparaguiHitonef  phosphorite,  moroxite, 

m^^^oUie,  eupyfcshrmte^    auguntite*    and  pseudo- apatite-     The  vaiiety 

known  aa  inicH^paiiiet  from  chlorite  slatu  m  SchisQhiuigkian  MouiitainB, 

ear  Slatoust,  contains  in  100  pails— lime,  37' 50 ;  magueaia,  7'i4 ;  pl3g#- 

horic  acid,  39^02;  sulphuric  acid,  2'lOj  ehlorioe,  0*91;  oxide  of  iron, 

t  -OO  t  fluorine,  insolubte  matter,  and  loss,  IT 73.    Frnticolite  is  an  apatite 

INhh  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire*    It  occnne  in  small  masjies  of  irregxilar 

aggreg^ated  cxy^$\%  haviwi^  a  ssonKwhat  mammi Hated  surface.   According 

t0  the  snaifsii  of  T.  H.  Henry,  100  parti  are  oompos^  ot^— lime*  53-38; 

iion    and   jon&aigane&e,   l^mi    phoaphoric    acid,    41*34;    fluonne    and 

loss,  Z'^ii 

Profmsof  Jamason  gives  in,  ibs  aiticle  Mineralogy,  in'  Brewster's 
Eascj^pttdMi  (p^ges  464^),  an  intereslang  statement  of  the 
varieties  of  apatite,  their  localities  of  occurrence,  and  respective 
chemical  composition.  We  h&ve  only  sp;sice  on  this  occasion  to 
glance  at  a  few  points  selected  ftrom  that  article, 

"^  1.  Foliated  (qKUite  (common  variety)  occurs  in  tinstone  veins,  and  also 
embedded  in  talc.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  in  yellow  foliated  talc ;  and 
along  with  fluor-spar,  in  the  mine  called  Stena-Crwyn,  in  St.  Stephen's,  in 
Comwall ;  and  St  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Godolphin-bal,  in  Breage,  in  the 
same  county ;  aJso  in  various  districts  on  the  continent.  In  America  it 
occurs  in  grains  or  hexahedral  prisms  in  granite,  near  Baltimore,  in  Mary- 
land; in  granite  and  gneiss,  ajon^  with  beryl,  garaet,  and  schorl,  at 
Germantown,  ia  Pennsylvania ;.iB  iron  pyrites  at  St.  Anthony's  Nose, 
in  the  Hudson,  in  New  York ;  in  granite  at  Milford  Mills,  near  Newhaven, 
in  Connecticut ;  and  at  Topsham,  in  Maine,  in  granite.  Kla|>roth  fonnd 
it  to  consist  oC  luDS  55,  and  phosphoric  acid  45,  with  a  trace  of  man- 
ganese. 

2.  CcnchoicUd  apoH^  (asparagus  variety)  occurs  imbedded  in  gneiss, 
near  Kincardine,  in  RossHshire ;  also  in  beds  of  magnetic  ironstone,  alon^ 
with  sphene,  calcareous  spar,  hornblende,  miartz,  and  augite,  at  Arendal, 
in  Norway.  In  America  it  is  found  embedded  in  granite  at  Baltimore  ; 
in  eneiss  at  Germantown,  and  in  mica-slate  in  West  Greenland.  Klap- 
roth  ascertained  the  compositioa  of  two  specimens  of  i\xA  variety :  one 
from  Zillerthal  being  almost  pure  phosphate  of  lime ;  while  another,  irom 
Uto,  contained  only  92  per  oent.  of  that  substance*  with  6  per  cent,  of 
chalk,  1  of  silica,  and  a  trace  of  manganese. 

3.  OoffMWM  PAMpAdn/e.— Occurs  in  crusts,  and  crystallised,  along  with 
ajmtite  and  quartz,  at  Schlackepwald  in  Bohemis,  but  niost  abundantly 
near  Leigrosan  in  the  province  cf  Estremadura  in  Spain,  where  it  is 
sometimes  associated  with  apatite,  and  forms  whole  beds,  that  alternate 
with  limestone  and  quartz.  Pelletier  fonnd  100  parts  to  consist  of— lime; 
50-0;  phosphoric  acid,  34*0;  silica,  2*0;  fluoric  acid,  2*5;  muriatic 
acidi  0*5 ;  carbonic  acid,  1*0;  oxide  of  iron,  1  *0. 

'  4.  Earthy  Phosphorite. — Occurs  in  a  vein,  in  the  district  of  Marmarosch 
in  Hungary.  Klaproth  gives  its  composition  as-^ime,  47*00 ;  phosphoric 
add,  32*25;  fluonc  acid,  2*50;  silica,  0*50;  oxide  of  iron,  0*75;  water, 
1  *  00 ;  quartz  and  loam,  11  *  50. 
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XVI. — On  Jatropha  Manure.    By  Thornton  J.  Hbrapath. 

To  the  Secretary  of  ike  Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 
Sir, 

My  object  in  addressing  these  few  lines  to  you  is  to  call  your 
attention,  and  that  of  the  members  generally,  to  a  new  description  ef 
manure,  which  has  been  recently  brought  befbre  my  notice.  I  allude 
to  the  *^  Jatropha  manure,"  as  it  is  called.  This  is  the  expressed  cake 
of  the  "  lamp-oil  seed,"  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  castor- oil  plant 
{JRicimts  communis^  var.  Major)y  which  is  imported  in  pretty  con- 
siderable quantities  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  dbc. ;  and  whidi, 
when  subjected  to  pressure,  furnishes  an  oil  admirably  adapted  for  tiie 
purposes  of  illumination,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  oil  being  excessively  purgative  and  pdsonous,  however,  it  his 
been  found  impossible  to  employ  the  residuaiy  cake,  whick  of  coone 
still  contains  a  portion  of  oil,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  for  which 
purpose  it  would  be  otherwise  well  adapted*  The  only  use,  therefore, 
the  manu&cturers  can  put  it  to,  is  to  sell  it  to  the  agrieultoiists  is  a 
manure. 

Some  of  this  Jatropha  manure  was  recently  sent  to  my  fiuher, 
Professor  W.  Herapath,  for  analysis.  It  was  examined  in  our  labora- 
tory, and  found  to  contain  in  100  parts : — 

Water 10-24 

Organic  matters 81*88 

Ashes 7*88 


loo- 


Nitrogen  per  cent,  in  fresh  cake   .         •         .  4*20 

,,              ,,         dried  cake  .         •         •  4*68 

The  composition  of  the  ashes  was  as  follows : — 

^    •  P0rCeot.orA^ 

Soluble  salts  •         .         .         .        0*48    —  6*193 

Carbonates     ....        1*66    —  21*070 

Insoluble  phosphates         •         •        4*22    »  53*554 

Silica,  grit,  &c 1-52    a.  19*183 

7*88  100* 

Below  is  given  a  table  containing  analyses  by  MM.  Soubeiran  and 
Girardin  of  the  cakes  of  various  oleaginous  seeds. 
Matters  contained  in  100  parts  of  oil-cake : — 

PitUchio.  Camelina.    Hemp.     (ioUa.     Beeeb. 


Water    .     .       12-0  14*5  13*8  13*2  14*0  11*0  11*0  11*0 

Oil    .     .     .       12*0  12*3  6*3  14*1  4*0  12*0  14*2  130 

Organic maUers  71*0  65*1  69*4  66*2  75*8  70*0  62*3  66*5 

M^^lSalts}    ^-0  »-2  10.5  6*5  6*2  7-0  12*5  9-5 


100*       100*       100*       100*       100*       100*       100*       100* 

In  the  organic  matters  of  the  seed  there  was  of— 

Nitrogen.     ,        6*07      5*57      6*20      5*55      4*50      6*00      7*00      5-57 
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Loww  OFrtB  S""'*-       Hf-'^L^r^  *^^' 

final*,  nifwf ,  *f..  ifi«jit*>  i^«* 


i\rirm6er#  and  c&rre^Kmdtn^  Tbums  ox  Map  uf  Lmcoln^ire. 


19,  ^itUTItv 

St.  St*iii*'^r- 
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119.  nLlliyiRlfiBr. 


M,    TlDlTtll 


BC3 


t7,  Norifa  CvlvEdn^  |  M,  W«ih] 


littcitt 


i,  Ad.  OqIIie. 


I 

111 


isB 


K|fMo'i»«f 


In  the  sdwB  there  tiers**- 

FMwhio.  Cuulina.  Hemp.     Colsa.      Be«ch.  Linseed.  Poppy.  Setuntun. 
Soluble SalU         0-27      0098    0*57^    t)'13      t)»W4    0'7e      «»62      0-57 

■MhomdM     \    I'M     4«20a    7«14»    ««&«      2-100    4^90      S*30      3*20 

KoWy  upoa  ^ompanag  iba  results  of  our  analysis  with  those  just 
ghen,  it  will  he  Beeu^  that  although  the  expressed  cake  of  the  Ricinus 
is  oertainly  not  so  rich  as  many  llbre  named,  still  the  proportion  of 
fertilizing  ingredients  it  contains  is  far  from  being  contemptible. 
And,  if  it  be  true,  as  MM.  Boussingault  and  Payen  assert,  that  the 
value  of  a  manure  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  Hmt  it  contains,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Jatropha  manure  will  ultimately  prove  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
fertiliser.  No  experimental  trial,  however,  so  £nr  as  I  am  aware,  has 
been  viade  with  it,  aad  oonseqneBtly  wv  do  aot  as  yet  know  how  far 
cmarimept  will  bear  out  the  4iedmo^a0m  of  acienee. 

I  remam,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Tho&nton  J.  Herapath. 
JUamwn  Mouu^  Old  Park,  JBri^l^ 
Jidu  2^t1h  1B5L 


XVII.— jRjrmii^  cf  Lincolnshire.   By  John  ALoirRNON  Claaxb. 

PfifKE  Report. 

The  cimnty  of  Lincoln  is  celebrated  both  for  its  natural  and 
acquired  excellences :  for  the  richness  of  its  wide  allavial  plains, 
the  tillage  of  its  bleak  slony  wastes,  and  the  improvement  of  its 
fens  by  embankment  and  drainage.  It  is  comprued  between  the 
parallels  of  52^  4(K  and  53*"  ^  north  latitnde ;  and  between  the 
meridians  0^22^  east  and  0^  56' west  longitude.  It  is  74  miles  ia 
length,  Bordi  and  south,  and  46  miles  east  and  west ;  having  an 
area  of  2748  sqnare  miles,  equivalent  to  1,758,720  statute  acres, 
or  l,6d2>165  acres  exclusive  of  Toads>  rivers,  &c.  In  size  it  is 
the  second  ooanty  in  England ;  in  popuktttcn  the  thirteenth.  By 
the  census  of  1841  it  contamed  362,717  inhabitants;  being  an 
ittaeaae  sinoe  the  reCnm  made  in  1S31  of  45,473.  Of  this  mim* 
her  57,561  persons  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pnrsuitSw  The 
laboarers  amounted  to  45,894;  farmers  and  grasiers  to  11,286. 
Since  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  namerous  villages  have  sprung  up 
where  previously  was  nothing  but  a  watery  waste,  without  honse 
or  inhabitant,  and  several  of  the  bordering  towns  have  doubled 
their  population;  so  that  the  total  population  has  increased  nearly 
4000  per  annum  daring  the  last  40  years — a  much  more  rapid 
increase  than  that  of  most  agricultural  counties. 

The  climate  of  Lincolnshire  offers  few  peculiarities,  except  that 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast  the  land  is  openly  exposed  to  the 
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keen  north-east  winds,  which  are  in  some  places  severely  felt  in 
spring;  and  the  south-eastern  tract  of  marsh  land  is  remarkably 
free  from  fog.*  Theoretically,  for  about  every  300  feet  of  elevation 
there  is  a  loss  of  one  degree  of  temperature ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  dryness  and  warmth  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  soils  on 
the  uplands  (favourable  to  the  early  maturing  of  plants),  the  har- 
vest on  the  loftier  hills,  which  rke  in  some  instances  probably  600 
feet,  is  fully  a  week  or  ten  dayslater  than  in  the  flatter  districts. 
When  the  high  lands  of  north  Lincolnshire  were  completely 
isolated  by  the  vast  swamps  and  wet  marshes  of  the  Trent, 
Ancholme,  and  Witham  valleys,  various  endemical  diseases  were 
generated  in  the  pestilential  exhalations  that  arose ;  and  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  southern  marshes  and  fens  were  subject 
to  extensive  flooding  in  rainy  seasons — before  steam  commenced 
its  labours  with  the  scoop-wheel  and  pump — the  ague  seized  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  with  its  shivering  chills  and  fever  fits. 
But  the  improvements  in  engineering  and  husbandry  have  greatly 
diminished  the  evaporation  from  the  surface;  the  atmosphere 
has  been  rendered  drier  and  warmer^  and  agues  and  intermittents 
much  less  frequent.  The  air  is  now  as  pleasant  and  salubrious 
as  that  of  any  other  county ;  the  average  scale  of  mortality  being 
about  1  in  every  6*2,  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  mean  annual  depth  of  rain  fallen  in  Eng- 
land in  the  5  years  1839-43  was  27*54  inches:  in  the  marshes 
near  the  Wash  the  average  of  those  years  was  only  26'68  inches, 
and  in  Deeping  Fen  28*79  inches.  The  average  fall  in  Holbeach 
Marsh  during  the  9  years  1839-47  was  22*57  inches,  in  Deeping 
Pen  27-23  inches. 

The  configuration  and  contour  of  the  county  depend  upon  the 
two  great  watersheds  which  divide  it  into  natural  sections.  Toward 
the  western  side  the  oolite  hills  run  north  and  south  from  the 
H  umber  to  Rutland  and  Leicestershire,  having  the  broad  Trent 
Valley  on  the  west.  From  near  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
range  the  Chalk  Wolds  stretch  in  loftier  ridges  to  the  south-east, 
making  an  acute  angle  with  the  former  hills,  and  being  about 
two-thirds  their  length.  These  two  lines  inclose  between  them 
an  undulating  tract  of  country,  which  sinks  into  the  Fens,  occupy- 
ing the  south*  eastern  portion  of  the  county.  The  Marshes  also 
skirt  the  Wolds  on  the  north-east,  lying  between  the  high-lands 
and  the  German  Ocean. 

The  first  head  for  consideration  is — 

*  Seren  or  eight  yean  ago,  in  the  autumn,  a  cold  east  wind,  blowing  for  a  long  time 
in  the  tame  direction,  produced  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spiliby,  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wold  Hills :  the  trees 
and  hedges  were  whitened  by  crystalliied  incrustations  of  salt.  This  salt-blast  bad 
the  effect  of  destroying  many  Mttles. 
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1 .   Tlie  Character  of  the  Soils  of  the  County^  especially  of  its 
Jkfarsh  and  Fen  Lands. 

^Lincolnshire  possesses  almost  every  variety  of  soil :  from  the 
tliinnest  white  to  the  richest  red  sand  ;  from  the  most  incorrigible 
to  the  most  fertile  clay ;  from  the  coarsest  gravel  to  the  finest 
marl ;  from  the  most  spongy  to  the  most  consolidated  peat ;  from 
the  sharpest  silty  warp  to  the  fattest  alluvial  loam ;  and  these 
soils  are  so  intimately  arranged  and  interspersed  that  the  same 
district  will  afford  light  land  for  the  production  of  green  crops 
aiMi  summer  pasturage  for  live  stock.  This  peculiar  diversity 
arises  from  the  geological  structure,  there  being  no  less  than  8  of 
the  great  stratified  formations  in  this  county>  besides  a  wide  dis- 
persion of  different  kinds  of  drift,  and  large  tracts  of  peat  and 
allaviam  of  almost  every  description.  These  formations  are  found 
(particularly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county)  in  parallel  bands> 
ranging  nearly  north  and  south ;  and  in  describing  the  soils  which 
rest  upoa  them  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  each  of  the  beds 
in  its  proper  order.  The  lowest  in  the  geological  series  is  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  which  appears  on  the  north-western  border 
of  Lincolnshire,  exhibiting  the  upper  members  of  that  group,  viz,, 
variegated  marls,  sands,  and  gypsum.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
(or  that  portion  of  Lincolnshire  west  of  the  Trent)  these  beds 
form  a  ridge  of  high  ground  running  north  and  south  through  the 
centre  of  the  district  from  Owston  and  Hasey  to  Epworth,  Belton, 
and  Crowle,  disappearing  under  the  alluvial  deposit  on  the  east, 
and  constituting  the  great  base  of  the  sandy  and  peaty  deposits  on 
the  west.  The  soils  on  the  high  land  are  a  clay  loam  and  a  rich 
sand  loam,  resting  on  clay,  shale^  and  gypsum,  but  principally  on 
the  latter.  In  the  hamlet  of  Low  Burnham^  near  Haxey,  there  is 
a  very  considerable  bed  of  gypsum,  having  an  area  of  more  than 
500  acres  and  an  average  depth  of  from  12  to  1 4  feet.  At  Bel- 
ton,  &c.,  the  gypseous  rock  is  also  found,  and  is  prepared  by 
machinery  into  sulphate  of  lime,  for  manure  and  for  the  floorinor 
of  farm-buildings  and  warehouses,  being  cheaper  and  more 
durable  than  any  other  kind  of  material.  The  white  or  pure 
gypsum  is  used  by  sculptors  and  plasterers.  The  black  sand 
occupies  also  a  part  of  the  low  lands,  resting  upon  a  white  or 
reddish  sand>  as  in  the  district  south  of  Haxey.  As  the  white 
sand  is  dry  and  poroiis  it  forms  a  natural  subsoil  drainage  for  this 
land,  which  is  therefore  generally  good.  When  the  white  sand  is 
at  the  surface  the  soil  is  light  and  unproductive.  The  soil  ad- 
joining the  Trent  is  alluvial  loam  or  "  warp;"  and  in  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  isle  there  is  next  a  belt  of  lower  land,  con- 
sisting of  a  dark  grey  sand  upon  white  sand ;  some  portions  of  it 
are  very  poor.  Interspersed  among  the  low  sands  is  a  considerable 
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Section  across  North  Lincolnshire,  or  the  Division  of  Lindsey,  fixm  the  River 
Trent  at  Gfttnsborong^  te-tiie  German  Oooui. 


lBrer«v0«lit«aBd8«iMk  OoHl^ttidafl^ 

PopAer  norths  lilie  KettenvejF  etaa&tone  MMLQxiMttit  setn  to  ftfpeac  i 
Great  Oolite  ;  and  the  Marlstone  or  upper  beds  of  thesLia&riseinto  andge  ofhfll 
between  the  Oolite  range  and  the  Trent,  ^ 

Section  of  South  Lincolnshire,  or  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  and  HollBnd,  from 
Leicestershire  to  the  "Wash. 


krfbiior  Ooltta. 


A    UmtolCtaft. 


Section  of  12  moles  across  the  south-east  portion  of  South  Holland^  froon 
Camhtidgeshire  to  the  Nene  Estuaiy; 

SOUTH.  K«1T«-5A*^I 


Ltvtl  tftk*  Si*  mt  LoM  Water. 


Pwiit  nanflnint  TWii,.  Ac. 


[The  section,  tt^rred  to  in.  the  description  of  the  Ancholme  dndnage  ia  witli- 
held,  bebg  incorrect,  and  of  HtUe  importance.} 
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extent  ^  peat  ami  peaty  laad ;  andit  ia  iar  ikis  eenlral  division  of 
the  isle  that  the  chief  improvements  by  flooding  from  the  rjfet 
baitfe  been  effected,  ^^n^  of  this  Iband^  towards  Wreot,  &e.,  the 
surface  is  peat. 

Oa  the  cast  side  of  the  TresI,  the  red  sandstone  appears  in  die 

parish  o£  Alkborougb  aa  a  davk  sand-loam  skittuig  the  steep 

declivity  of  the  hills  toward  the  sooth;  aiuit  as  the  low  land  widens 

out  (between  Messkigbam  and  Bvtterwiek,  &c.)  forms  a  bfcadth 

of  low  sand  between  the  aUavium^  oC  the  river  and  a  peaty  tract 

which  divides  it  from  the  hills.     Hera  (as  in  the  Isle)  the  gread 

icnprovements  by   the  procesa  called   *'  Warping**    have   been 

acoompliabed  upon  the  middle  district  of  sand*     Ahotst  2  nslea 

east  of  St.  Kinnal's  Ferry,  a  hill  of  red  pebbly  saad  rises  &om  the 

flat  of  barren  dry  blowing;  sand,  wbieh'  lieain  bare  heaps  or  fern^ 

clad  patchea;  and  further  to  the  east  is  a  wide  moor  on  a  higher 

level  than  the  flat  just  mentioned,  and  consisting  of  a  peaty  sand 

on  a  red  sand  with  white  veios.   Unlike  the  hill,  which  is  destitnte 

of  herba^,  this  moorland  is  completely  niatted  with  mosses  and 

heath,  but  the  largest  vegetation  consists  of  tufts  of  black  rushes 

and  banchea  of  furze;  and  the  loi^r  portions  are  bogj?y  with 

watereoarsea  and   stagnant   plashes.     This   extends   to  Scotton* 

where  the  formation  disappeara  from  the  surface,  and  stretches 

southward  to>  Corringhamr    The  red  sand,  in  some  places  conr* 

cealiojo;  valuable  beds  of  alabaster,  continues  by  Gamsborough 

and  Knaith  in  the  shape  of  low  hills  overhanging  the  Trent  to 

Martoa,  &c.,  fomuug  a  fertile  soil,  in  some  places  rich,  but  with 

a  narrow  tract  of  marsh  next  the  river ;  and  so  reaches  to  Newark 

in  Nottinghamshire,  its  eastern  boundary  averaging  about  2^  miles 

distance  from  the  Treat.. 

The  Xsa»  formation  has  a  ku^er  area  than  the  red  sandstone, 
ImU  both  eccupy  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
<»mty.  At  Whitton-on-the-H umber  the  lias  hill  (lying  upon 
^  red  sandstone)  rises  abruptly  from  the  edging  of  marsh-land 
on  the  mai^in  of  the  united  Quae  and  Trent  waters,  and,  pre- 
senting a  bold  scarp  sometimes  exceeding  200  feet  in  height  to 
the  west,  suns  nearly  parallel  with  the  Trent  at  about  1  to  3  miles 
^'A^snce  f(Dr  15  or  20  miles.  It  is  of  the  marlstone  series^  com* 
P<>6cd  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  stone,  and  pervaded  by 
Quaicrous  springs  o£  water  (some  of  them  petrifying),  forming 
l^ooks,  which,  as  the  hill  falls  gradually  for  2  or  3  inilcs  to  the 
^ft>tward^  flow  in  that  directB[>n,  and  then  northward  to  the  H  umber 
^  Wintriagham  Haren.  The  surface  soil,  for  some  distance 
fiom  iu  brow,  is  a  cold  cUyey  loam, containing  many  iossil  shells^ 
and  extends  froBL  Bnrton-on-Stather  to  the  ne^bourhood  of 
Gainsborough  with  but  little  iaterr cation.  Much  care  is  re- 
quired in  working  this  land,  as  it  must  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
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dry.      It  contains  probably  a  considerable  portion  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

From  between  Scotton  and  Kirton>  where  the  clay  is  probablr 
not  more  than  2  miles  in  breadth>  this  bed  widens  out  to  the 
south  so  as  to  attain  a  width  of  4  or  5  miles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Till.  This  district  consists  of  gentle  undulations^  having  for  the 
most  part  a  cold  stiff  soil,  difficult  to  work  as  arable  land>  and 
not  good  for  pasture  in  summer.  At  Carleton-le-Moorland  it 
is  generally  a  fertile  hazel  loam.  At  Beckingham  the  pastures 
near  the  river  Witham  are  excellent  feeding  grounds  ;  and  aboot 
Claypole,  though  much  is  very  low  and  wet  from  floodings  of  the 
same  stream,  the  soil  is  very  strong  and  excellent  bean  land. 
Liong-Bennington  has  a  surface  of  strong  clay,  and  this  rests  upon 
strata  of  limestone  and  freestone.  The  lias  extends  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  southward  of  Seckingbam; 
eastward  it  is  bounded  by  the  Heath  hills,  or  rather  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  land  at  the  foot  of  those  hills.  At  Leadenham  com- 
mences a  ridge  of  high  land  in  front  of  the  Heath,  similar  to  that 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  formation,  which,  running  in 
a  south-western  direction,  forms  the  base  of  the  lofty  hills  ol 
Hough,  Great  Gonerby,  and  Barrowby,  being  a  very  heavy  and 
tenacious  clay  soil.  In  the  parish  of  Honington  the  clay  is  of  a 
milder  character  ;  and  over  the  whole  tract  the  soil  varies  much 
in  its  texture,  according  to  the  subsoil  and  the  nearness  of  stone 
to  the  surface.  A  breadth  of  6  or  7  miles  of  the  lias  is  here 
within  the  county,  and  its  most  southern  limit  is  near  Wools- 
thorp  and  Belvoir. 

The  Oolite  rocks  are  next  in  succession,  occupying  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  county.  They  form  a  ridge  of  hill  which, 
commencing  at  Wintringham,  near  the  H  umber,  and  ronniog 
almost  parallel  with  the  lias  hill  as  far  south  as  Manton,  presents 
a  bold  escarjmient  towards  the  valley  which  lies  between.  The 
lias  hill  gradually  loses  its  elevation  as  it  advances  southward, 
but  the  oolite  range  continues  through  Kirton,  Lincoln,  Leaden- 
ham, and  Grantham,  presenting  a  lofty  baset-edge  to  the  west, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  break  near  Lincoln,  complete!/ 
separating  the  broad  valley  already  noticed  from  the  rest  of  the 
county.  North  of  Lincoln  the  breadth  is  inconsiderable,  being  a 
single  ridge  sloping  gently  to  the  east,  and  dividing  the  Trent 
valley  from  that  of  the  Ancholrae ;  but  south  of  that  citT  the 
hills  gradually  expand,  having  the  valley  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Witham  on  the  west,  and  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
river  (which  trends  round  in  a  singular  manner)  on  the  east; 
and  the  southern  portions  are  diversified  with  numerous  bu» 
and  watered  vales.  The  Lincolnshire  oolites  may  be  thus 
classified : — 
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Name  of  Fonnatkm. 

Natoie  of  the  Beds. 

Upper  oolite    •     . 

Kimmeridge  clay .     «     • 

Blue  clay  M^ith  tliales. 

Oxford  clay    .... 

Blue  clay  with  sands,  shale. 

Middle  oofite  .     • 

and  coal. 

Kelloway  rock.     .     •     . 

stone. 

Combrash 

Coarse  limestone. 

Great  oolite     .... 

Limestone,  compact  or  sandy. 

Lover  oolite    •     • 

Inferior  oolite .     •     .     • 

Yellow  limestone  with  veins  of 
ironstone. 

Calcareous  and  ferruginous 

nnd. 

stone. 

The  hill  range  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  five  latter  beds,  which, 
mmuiig  in  parallel  strips,  cause  frequent  and  sudden  variations  of 
soil  in  the  upland  parishes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winterton 
and  Rozby  is  a  rich  yellowish  soil  resting  upon  grey  and  yellow 
limestcme,  apparently  of  the  inferior  oolite,  and  extending  to  High 
and  Low  Risby  and  to  Appleby  ;  it  is  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
fonns  a  good  friable  loam,  adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of  crop. 
Eastward  of  this,  and  lying  between  the  limestone  and  the  allu- 
rium  of  the  Ancholme  flat,  is  a  narrow  band  of  grey  sand  upon 
sandstone,  being  (it  is  believed)  the  Kelloway  rock,  which  dips 
eastward  under  the  Oxford  clay  and  incumbent  marshes.  The 
sand  which  probably  forms  the  lowest  of  the  oolite  beds  appears 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  valley  between  the  two  ridges 
before  mentioned.  It  commences  at  Normanby,  and  stretches 
eastward  over  the  hill  to  Appleby,  Broughton,  and  Twigmoor, 
and  southward  to  Flixborough  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Crosby, 
Frodingham,  Ashby,  and  as  far  as  Earton.  This  sand  seems 
to  join  the  Kelloway  sandstone  south  of  Appleby,  forming  a 
broad  tract  of  light  blowing  sand,  of  various  degrees  of  in- 
feriority ;  in  some  parts  so  sterile  as  to  be  incapable  of  growing 
anything  except  a  white  moss,  and  in  other  places  covered  with 
plantations.  At  Whitton,  and  on  the  hills  between  Winterton 
uid  Kirton,  occurs  also  the  gritstone,  and  shale  abounding 
with  ammonites  and  other  fossils.  About  3  miles  north  of 
Kirton  the  great  oolite  arises,  and  runs  due  south  to  Lincoln, 
swx)uiring  from  its  steep  western  face  the  name  of  *'  Cliff.'* 
The  rock  consists  of  thick  beds  of  limestone  with  perpendicu- 
lar partings,  and  is  covered  with  a  soil  of  sandy  loam.  The 
east  side  of  this  range  has  a  brown  sandy  limestone,  and  the 
soil  is  thin  and  light ;  but  between  the  Lincoln  and  Brigg  road 
^  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  rock  is  a  blue  limestone  (yielding 
96  per  cent,  of  lime) ,  and  the  land  is  deeper  and  better  by  many 
shillings  per  acre  rental.     It  is  a  good  turnip  and  barley  soil^ 
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and  witt  produce  wheat  of  good  yield  and  quality.  On  tBe  steep 
western  slope  the  soil  is  fertile  «odt  good :  at  the  base  of  tbe  hffi^ 
and  extending  a  short  distance  in  the  vate,  there  is  a  narrow  tine 
of  pasture  upon  a  rich  clayey  loam,  pvobeiMy  a  talus  formed  ai 
the  debris  washed  fsom  the  hill.  Beyond  this  is  a  band  of  ni 
soii  sndev  anble  eitltare-^a  deep  san^kM&i  without  stones, 
apparently  a  rich  soil  for  H  feet  in  depth ;  b«t  though  it  will 
produce  an  immense  biJk  of  corn  the  gvaia  ia  of  very  bad  quality. 
This  appear*  to  rest  upon  the  inferior  oolitft,  West  of  this  is  a 
rising  tract  of  good  hind,  which  again  sinks  into  the  clay  valley. 
It  belongs  apparently  to  the  lias  ;  there  is  not  much  of  it  under 
grass>  and  it  does  not  make  good  feeding  land.  Southward  of 
Lincoln,  for  15  or  20  miles,  extends  the  **  Heath/'  a  ridge  of  the 
gseat  ooliHe  rock,  prabaUy  ab«sl  250  as  SOdSect  iix  he^^xvand 
Wmg  a  gsadual  descent  eastwank  Tha  soil  is  geaoatty  a.  fiod 
sandy  bam,  wilk  day  easogh  to»  rendei  itsl^pyery  with  wet;  lai 
it  may  be  worked  im  aimoat  aaty  weather,,  beings  a  iree-workia^ 
fertile  soii,  and  easy  to  manage..  It  is  often  tfasB,  looacr  aai 
dsy,  approaching  in  the  eastern  pasts  t4»  a  fawa^ofaarad  saai 
abovt  6  inches  in  depth;  bat  the  msual  dM»th  vanes  fraaa  9  to  18 
Bf  more  indiesw  Tbe  whole  Healh  dntnct  is  acable  land,  pw- 
dociBg  hwge  erops  c£  gveett  fiood^  barlegr,  and  wheat:  The  sad  is 
always  dry,  as  the  wsttev  sinks  theoaglb  the  fissutea  ia  the  siaoe 
mtil  it  macts  with  a  bed  ef  eky^  when  k  issaes  i»  sprags  ^i 
fieat  vol  nine  and  rapidi^,*  enrigiaAtiag  tise  vifidcts  whicfa  flm 
downward  tO'the  FeBa>  and  keeping  the  sarfaca  q£  the  lias  oo^ 
tiwndly  wet  with  th^T  Sow.  Yhpe  bseadth  of  the  great  oe£te 
is  here  fyom  4  ta  7  mBle%  and  the  eut^m  paetiens,  which  dacAy 
eensiat  of  bluish  liaMstone,  dip  under  the  Oxford  claj  and  <ki£l 
deposits  between  LinoolB.  and  Sleafovdi.  The  in£sciov  oelitt 
skiits  the  westesn  declivity  fixMn  atav  Lincoln  to  Homngton  and 
Belton,  fonmag  a  gi»d  ved  d<^  loam  with  firagmeats  of  slsae 
(locally  tevned  **  cieeeh  "  laad)  and  a  light  saniL  In  the  vmSkef 
which  interseds  tiie  cliff  at  right  aag^  fiwoi  Honiogtcni  to*  A»- 
casti^,  the  snne  bad  crops  outy  hairing  a  sorfaee  varyia^  fiHm  a 
very  Ught  sand  to  a  loamy  saad  and  to  ejtoecb.  Throogb  Badb- 
ston,  BelteOr  and  other  parishes,  the  vcd  land  is  leoaaslu^y 
rich,  lying  apon  the  slope  of  tbe  great  oolite  hiH,  and  betweea 
it  and  the  range  of  strong  cky  on  the  west.-  The  abrupt  hdl 
of  great  ocriite  passes  by  Grantham,  Harlaztoa,  and  Deoloa  tD 
the  bouwkry  {i  ibe  ooawty  i  tbe  interior  oolite  aweUs  int»  lof^ 
irvegidarly-shaped  hills  aboot  2  miles  distant  irota  it,  pasnag  \ij 
Barrowby  and  Woolsthorpe  to  Belmair,  or  rather  caps  these  hills 

*  At  Stokt-Rochfoid,  near  C«lstenrortl%  oo  the  great  oolite,  is  a  spring  vfakk 
throws  up  nineteen  tons  of  water  in  a  minute.  At  Brace  borough,  near  Lincoln,  a  flpnog 
Mroet  seren  bogshesds  per  anaute,  anil  therv  w  mi  abtmdance  of  timilftr  f    ' 
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fryrmed  bj  tbe  liasw     East  and  west  of  HcMgh  village  it  is  a  deej^ 

ed  soil  of  rich  qnalitj ;   mud  the  Is^er  taMls  ef  Great  Gonerfoy* 

parish  are  the  best  dcscripticMi  of  recb  (and.     Bavrowby  bill  ig  the 

samie,  tocioring  a  windiiig  vallej  c^  the  lias^  day  which  vomm  oa 

botli  mdes  of  the  Nottingfaain  canal  up  to  Grantbaaci,     Tbe  claj* 

w^hicb  lorms  ikit  low  laadB  i»  both  Gonerbf  smd  Bmriaowbf  is  Teiy 

stv«nig,  bat  of  ptoductove  qoialitj.     The  soil  on  the  hill  at  Bav^ 

rowbj  is  a  de^  red  loam  resting  upon  a  jt&tm  aad  ferraginoas 

freestone  rode ;  at  Woolsthovpe  it  is  arich  red  saiMl,and  all  along 

tke  edge  of  the  vale  it  is  geoeEallj  a  ssndy  loam  mixed  witk 

stones.     These  autljing  be^  of  infetior  oolite  abooad  in  iron, 

of  which  theie  are  ftcins  in  Ae  shape  <rf  dark  red  irenstcnes^ 

The  lordsbips  of  Barrowbjr  and  Hoaington  are  said  to  rivaf  ea<^ 

otiler  ii>  the  richnesaof  tbeir  soil ;  bat  Banowbjr  may  probaMtf 

be  considerBd  sa  the  asoat  fertile  paarisit  in  Lincolashire^  pi^odae^ 

in^  ¥ast  crsps  of  wheal,  barley,  and  oats,  fine  tumifpsi  and  (Kke 

tbe   land  at  Bel  ton,  &c.)  large  tvees  otf  beech,  lime^  asb^  &c. 

Tbpe  great  oolite  oocupies  all  the  somh-'West  comer  of  the  coumIt; 

atMl  is  boanded  on  tiie  east  by  a^Hne  drawn  froas  tbe  neighboor- 

hood  of  Sleaford  to  Corby^  and  thence  to  1^  shire  bowsdarjneav 

Uffingtoa.     It  is  generally  a  white  liawstooe,  buC  or  Ae  east, 

from  Qnavriagton  to  Ingoldsby,  it  changes  to  a  h<»d  blae  atooe^ 

wbicb  is  bath  burnt  for  lime  and  used  for  repairing  raads^     Near' 

the  town  of  Sleaford  the  eorabraih  appears  upon  the  sarfece,  and 

is  feaad  stretching  away  southward  in  a  nairrow  bend  to  the 

vicinitj  o<  Taliingloa,  near  Stanford,  having  its  greatest  breadth 

between  Corby  wid  Edenhaai,  about  4^»im)es^  dipping  pset^ 

unifaraily  eastwaid,  and  always  entering  under  tbe  Oxford  clay. 

The  widest  post  of  both  these  beds  of  Umestone  taken  tcigether  is 

froas  EdenhajB  westwaird,  aboat  lOor  1 1  milesw     This  tract  com^ 

prebendavarioasstrataof  fine  and  coarse  Umcstone,  with  clay  part- 

mgs  between  tbe  beds^  hamg  a  covering  of  tenaciovs  ealcaros«i» 

and  argBlaeeous  soil,  ofien  mingled  with  slaty  fragiKente  of  tbe 

rock  ott  wfaieb  it  rests*     This  soil  is  of  good  quality  wben  dl^, 

produckig  beans  aad  wheat,  and  is  yet  not  too  strong  for  tut mpsi 

fietwee»  GhraBtluan  and  Corby  is  much  eold  wet  clay,  but  a 

gteat  portion  of  this  rests  apon  deposits  of  drift;  and  the  re^ 

mainder  is  a  dry  and  fertile  sandy  earth  upoa  tbe  white  linsestone 

rock.     Much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  oolite  district  in  the 

Kigbboiirik>od  of  Folkinghanr,  Odbonmby,  fcc.,  has  a  soil  o£ 

^  Creech  **-^Ae  naste  applied  here  to  loam  on  stone^  a  stiff,  wet, 

stony  soil,  very  dirty  in  winter,  but  when  well  under-drained 

fonniag  prodnctive*  land.     Between  Cosby  and  Edeid^aas^  and 

soatbward,  the  soil  varies  froas  clay  to  crmch  and  sand;  the 

cr«ech  makaag  good  arable  landt  and  tbe  day  being  in  some 

places  good,  bat  mneb  of  it  €oUk».  wet,  and  poor.     On  the  coarse^ 
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dark-coloured  limestone  the  soil  is  often  very  tbtn>  and  i^in- 
cipallj  composed  of  minute  fragments  of  the  rock. 

The  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays  are  not  separated  in  Lin- 
colnshire bj  the  coralline  oolite^  or  calcareous  grits,  and  therefore 
form  one  thick  bed  of  clay,  the  boundary  between  the  two  beii^ 
undistinguishable ;  and  the  principal  part  of  their  surfeure  is 
buried  under  deposits  of  drift  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Anc- 
holme  level  and  southern  fens.  A  narrow  line  of  it  is  foond 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill  east  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  lying  be- 
tween the  high  land  and  the  Ancholme  carrs.  It  is  called  the 
^'  Carr  heads/*  and  forms  a  stiff  clay  soil,  bad  in  quality.  This 
extends  southward  to  the  river  Witham,  through  Cold  Hanwortk 
and  Sudbrooke,  being  a  cold  clay,  very  narrow,  and  bounded 
east  by  the  detrital  deposit  of  the  central  valley.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Witham  fens  it  is  interspersed  with  the  beds  of 
drift,  occupying  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  in  the  parishes 
on  the  lower  range  of  hill  east  of  the  heath.  The  soil  varies 
from  a  mild  friable  loom  to  a  very  tenacious  clay.  This  extends 
to  Timberland  and  Biliinghay,  where  it  forms  a  bold  promontory  , 
of  high  land  advancing  into  the  fen,  and  beyond  it  toward  the 
south  (through  North  and  South  Kyme)  it  forms  an  island  of 
high  ground  rising  out  of  the  fen-land ;  but  the  clay  is  frequently 
hidden  by  deep  layers  of  transported  earths.  In  the  district 
south  and  east  of  Sleaford,  by  Scredington,  Osboumby,  &a,  it 
is  a  stiff  clay^  harsh,  and  difficult  to  work ;  and  through  Burton- 
Pedwardine,  Helpringham,  Swaton,  and  other  parishes,  the 
strong  clay  land  continues.  From  near  Folkingham  to  Edenham 
and  Bourn  it  is  a  close,  heavy,  compact  day,  producing  beans, 
wheat,  oats,  and  clover,  and  much  of  it  is  under  grass.  At 
Kirkby- Underwood  it  forms  beautiful  pasture-land,  dry  enough 
for  sheep,  and  rich  enough  for  horned  cattle.  Along  its  whole 
course  this  bed  dips  under  the  fens,  and  exhibits  an  undulating 
surface  of  but  trifling  elevation.  From  Bourn  to  Thurlby,  &c, 
it  is  a  various  soil,  probably  owing  to  the  alternating  layers  of 
hard  sand  and  clay  of  which  it  is  composed ;  much  of  it  is  poor 
land,  and  the  pastures  are  very  subject  to  parching  in  hot  sum- 
mers. East  of  the  Ancholme  flat  the  clay  runs  in  a  low  ridge 
from  near  Brigg  through  Cadney  and  Kelsey,  Owersby,  Kingerby, 
&c.^  being  a  very  strong  but  fertile  soil,  and  forming  excellent 
pasture.  It  is  very  narrow,  and,  sloping  to  the  east,  underlies  a 
broad  flat  tract  of  sand  that  stretches  between  it  and  the  Wolds. 
This  is  probably  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  but  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oxford  clay^  as  the  stone  band  (viz.  the 
coralline  oolite),  which  has  its  place  between  these  beds,  thins  off 
and  disappears  in  its  course  northwards  from  the  midland  counties. 
These  clays  form  a  mass  of  enormous  thickness^  wbich>  it  is  be- 
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lievetl,  has  never  jet  been  sunk  through,  and  spread  out  to  a 
great  breadth  between  the  Wolds  and  the  Cliff  and  Witham  Fens. 
A  line  taken  at  right  angles  to  its  course  is  about  15  miles  in  the 
widest  part,  probably  its  maximum  of  superficial  extent  in  this 
kingdom.  This  tract  is  extremely  low,  scarcely  exceeding  in 
height  the  fens  which  oorer  its  other  portion.  It  is  to  a  lafge 
extent  hidden  beneath  thick  beds  of  drift,  principally  the  white 
clay  <»lled  ''  chalk  breccia.''  The  clay  itself  is  generally  barren 
and  intractable,  a  heavy  outlay  of  capital  being  necessary  in  order 
to  farm  upon  it  with  success. 

The  cretaceous  system  of  rocks  exhibits  an  arrangement  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  as  regards  the  green  sand  formation.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  beds : — 


Tarmatkm. 

TUfliUMMfal 

Yanb. 

By  what  Beds  repreiented. 

Nature  of  the  Roek. 

Upper  chalk 

Soft     chalk,     with 

Cbalk.      . 

100 

Lower  chalk 

flints  in  layers. 
Harder  chalk.] 

2to   4 

Red  chalk. 

6  to  10 

Quartfoee   fermgimmi   pebbly 

•and. 
Calcareoui    clay,     containing 

12  to  14 

beds  and  concretions  of  oolitic 

limestone. 

Green-and  ' 

Onnular  qnartiose    sandstone 

thicker  than 

and  sand,  varying  from  dark 
brown  to  light  grey,  and  con- 

tiM   two 

former  beds 

taining  shells. 

of  taod  and 

clay. 

The  Gr^en  sand  first  appeals  upon  the  surface  near  the  town 
of  Brigg>  and  thence  continues  southwards  in  a  narrow  strip  in 
front  of  the  chalk.  West  of  Caistor,  and  extending  towards 
Market  Rasen,  it  is  a  wide  fiat  moor  of  sand,  wet  with  ^e  brooks 
from  the  Wold  hills.  The  surface  varies  from  a  red  gaulty 
sand  to  a  black  peaty  sand,  altering  at  almost  every  chain.  Un- 
der grass  it  is  dark  with  vegetable  matter  from  the  decaying  root- 
fibr^ ;  when  ploughed,  it  is  a  loose  red  or  black  earth,  the  fur- 
row-slices grey  with  veins  of  white  sand.  Underneath,  4  to  6  or 
8  inches  of  the  surface-soil  is  a  rusty  sand,  sometimes  cohering 
together  Uke  soft  sandstone.  In  Nettleton  Common  this  is  about 
30  feet  in  depth ;  and  the  whole  reclines  upon  blue  clay,  which 
£ps  under  it  from  the  west.  Some  parts  of  it  are  light  blowing 
yellow  sand,  drifting  out  of  one  field  and  forming  a  hillock  in 
another.  It  is  probably  by  the  agency  of  wind,  and  perhaps  also 
of  water,  that  the  surface  generally  has  become*80  level,  much  of 
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liMM  aot  cuUivaled  are  under  piMiUMlioiis  •r  fforse,  Beiveen  Uui 
iow  saod  and  the  chalk  liaes  a  bold  rai^  «f  hUk  ki  pracifi^CHB 
idopes  and  wceewive  projecting  ledges*  oiwiwliBig  of  a  famiiatiMi 
ojf  the  Kanegated  eoA  saodstooe  svrnMUiited  bj  the  red  day  w& 
ilbs  concealed  beds  of  buff-eotonmd  UflMsteoe.  Doabtliesa  tim 
•ddiff4ike  ooatoarwas  oocaaimieii  byibe  upper  atratvna  ('*likea 
«lo«e  copk^  oa  a  mod  wall")  baring  defeaded  the  k>wer  from  the 
atUsliim  of  walar.  The  lioeof  hill  extends  from  NettktOB  aoiath- 
ward  to  Claxby^  and  the  red  land  is  also  iemul  aorthwacdat  Grasbj 
and  Bigby  as  a  deep  and  rich  seddisb-browa  stroa^  loaai  vbAcs 
fiasB,  aod  southward  from  Ciaxby  thooagh  Nonaaabj,  Walcshy^ 
Tealby,  and  Brougb-oa-Bam.  The  a«Mnfiace  preseals  aa  aspeel 
of  dark  green  in  contrast  with  tha  ohaik  hills,  the  pastares  being 
rich  sad  pleatiful.  This  laad,  however,  is-oaly  a  narrow  sti3p» 
skirtJQg  the  western  escarpment  ^of  the  Woids,,  througk  Sctfn- 
blesby,  &Co  as  a  low  vale  of  red  sandy  clay ;  and  it  is  ia  this  vallej 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  some  oftbe  far-famed  copro- 
lites,  hitherto  without  success.  The  sandstone  rising  into  hills 
widens  out  as  it  passes  in  a  south-eastern  direction ;  Belchford, 
Salmonby,  Hagworthingbam^  Harrington,  Raithby.&c,  are  oa  its 
course.  The  soil  is  both  siliceous  «id  calcareous^  friable,  ridi, 
and  productive  of  every  kind  of  crop«  especially  tarn^[>s,  wheal, 
and  barley.  The  clay  is  found  only  as  a  narrow  band  at  intervals 
between  Salmonbj  aad  Spikbj»  prinoipally  west  of  the  latter 
town.  A  few  feet  from  the  surfiace  of  this  clay  is  found  the  rag- 
stone,  not  as  a  solid  rock,  but  divided  into  small  irr^^ar  stones. 
The  clay  itself  is  stiff  and  sticky,  of  a  yellowish  or  red  ooloar,  with 
veins  of  blue  day.  Red  metallic  conditions,  termed  <^inm- 
mould/'  abovmd  in  it.  Particles  of  the  green  sandstone  are  iati- 
aaately  diffused  thiougbout  the  aiass»  and  it  is  probaUy  this  which 
caoses  the  soil  to  be  a  rteh  free-wodkxag  loam  instead  of  a  hard 
annaaageable  clay.  It  contams  much  iron,  And  is  el  far  more 
value  aad  fertility  thaa  the  saadrlaod  adjacent  to  it.  The  hills  tfatt 
look  oner  the  fens  foom  below  Halton-Holsigate  to  Toyntoa,  East 
and  West  Keal,  and  Boliagbroke^  are  composed  oC  green  aad  £er- 
cagiooos  sand  and  sandstcne ;  the  soil  being  generally  a  good 
sandy  loam,  sometimes  a  tlack  browa  loam  witb  fliats^  but  fre- 
quently only  a  thia  covering  of  earth  upoa  a  coarse  quartaose  sand 
aad  greeni^  red  sandrock.  This  lajod  has  been  furnished  bj 
nature  with  a  ready  means  for  increasing  its  piiddaetiveaess :  ia 
ibe  deep  valors  which  powtrate  it  ia  i^  directions  blue  noaii  or 
clay  is  found,  and  is  of  great  value  in  giving  strength  aad  ftmsifit- 
encytothesoil.  Masses  of  white  naarl,  or  drift,  are  also  Ibond  upoa 
its  suriaee.  The  dadc--blae  "  buttery  ^  d^y  contains  large  and 
small  slabs  of  shale  which  abound  wttb  ammonites  and  various 
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fonl  AdHs,  and  u-ftndoiibteMy  ilie  Ktnraeridge  or  Oxford  «!«j 
Imid  \are  ^ffceiewi  Ilie  green  sand  has  been  ereded  to  «  raffieient 
deplfa  bj  •adent  floods.^  Ai  Hareby,  wliere  tius  clsjr  ^rops  fmt 
froBi  beneath  the  fandi^one,  brge  pits  of  it  are  execrated,  and  % 
is  applied  to  the  land  with  die  most  nsefnl  results.  It  occupies  a 
space  between  tke  foot  of  the  lulls  and  tl»  allvvial  deposits  of  the 
fens,  and  railejs  of  it  open  w^  into  the  Mils  from  Hi^^tabj  to 
Bolingbroke,  Ac,  and  from  Sleeping  lo  Ashby,  Partney,  &c.  In 
the  UeUer  valley  the  marl  crops  oat  half  way  up  the  hill  side, 
oov«red  by  the  green  sand  strata,  and  along  die  bottom  it  is 
Itodden  under  a  ii^H  feet  of  coarse  granular  sediment  mixed  with 
mnd  iroBi  the  iloedings  of  the  Partney  river,--eridently  the 
debris  of  the  hills  washed  by  nnmeroas  rimlets  into  the  stream^ 
and  by  it  deposited  in  horiaontal  meadows  on  each  bank.  The 
breadth  of  the  green  t»id  formation  is  inconnderable^  except  in 
the  sontbem  parts,  where,  between  Langton  and  BoKngbroke,  it 
is  44^  or  5  miles. 

Unlike  these  faitts,  with  their  sleep  red  fields,  their  sombre 
woods,  and  daik  green  pastures  oAen  rongh  with  fane,  the  Wolds 
noend  with  naked  dull  grey  acclirities  to  a  loftier  eleration,  and 
their  baset-edge  extends  in  one  unbroken  line  for  many  miles. 
The  sand  generally  reaches  for  some  distance  up  the  slope,  and 
midway  along  the  facetif  the  hill  the  band  of  red  chalk  is  (A>senred 
Aining  pink  thnmgh  the  scanty  herbage,  and  at  times  may  also  be 
seen  dotting  the  brown  fallow  fields  with  ruddy  heaps  of  stone. 
The  CMtk  hills  range  from  6arton-upon-H  amber  to  Gnnbr,  a 
distance  of  45  miles,  baring  an  arerage  width  of  about  6  miles. 
The  broad  chalk  district  at  the  noithem  extremity  of  this  line 
appears  to  be  entirely  sundered  from  the  rest  by  a  deep  valley  of 
cli^  between  Brigg  and  Ulceby,  but  from  Melton-R<Ms,  south- 
traid,  is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  chalk  hills  and  winding 
▼lies,  expanding  to  a  breadth  of  8  miles  in  the  central  portion, 
and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  southern  termination. 
The  red  chalk,  which  probably  derives  its  tint  from  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  <yxide  of  iron,  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  formation ;  but  as  its  thickness  is  merely  from  6  to  12  feet, 
sad  as  it  always  crops  out  on  a  steep  slope,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  rests  upon  it.  Tins  seam  or  stratum,  being 
^  the  base  of  the  formation,  generally  lies  upon  a  bed  of  sand, 
*Qd  when  sinking  a  well  upon  these  hills  this  bed  must  be 
pierced  before  water  is  found.  At  Caislor,  midway  up  the  ascent, 
the  band  of  red  chalk  resits  immediately  upon  tibe  red  day  and 
^^olitic  rock  of  the  green  sand,  which  throw  out  numerous  fine 

*  ia  SMiy  wfto  of  th«  ela^  diilrict  borinsi  h^m  batn  jnade  wMi  a  Tiew  of 
*^tM«f  «odk,M€feoantwift<mtrMranl;  the  bitamiiKKii  ikale  whick  aUondt  in 
the  cUy  haTiog  deluded  VMir  feiwsM  into  the  Mirf  tiHfc  fwl  ni^  lk«»  be  <(D^ 
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gprings.  The  lower  chalk  rock  underlies  probablj  about  half 
^e  surface  of  this  district.  The  pits  show  a  considerable  ihid^- 
ness  of  rubbly  chalk  above  the  regularly  stratified  and  fissured 
rock,  and  between  the  two  there  is  often  a  seam  of  day,  or 
yellowish  roarl^  1  or  2  feet  in  thickness.  The  upper  clnlk, 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wolds,  has  horizontal  layers 
of  flint  at  every  6  feet  downwards,  each  layer  being  from  4  to  8 
or  more  inches  thick.*  The  soil  upon  these  two  strata  of  chalk 
is  nearly  all  of  the  same  character,  except  where  local  beds  of 
drift  occur,  and  the  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  land  is 
naturally  warmer  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wolds. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  containing  flints  and  fragments  of  chalk 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  the  open  and  permeable  nature  of  the 
subsoil  rendering  it  perfectly  dry  in  summer  and  well-drained  in 
winter.  It  naturally  produces  a  short  good  herbage  for  sheqi, 
but  its  capability  of  yielding  roots  or  grain  under  arable  culture 
depends  entirely  upon  the  treatment  it  receives.  The  quality  is 
exceedingly  variable :  some  land  still  continues  a  thin  coating  of 
light  sand,  other  parts  have  become  deep  fertile  flinty  loams, — 
some  of  the  rich  friable  lands  producing  nne  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat,  and  other  portions  (particularly  in  the  valleys)  forming  ex- 
cellent pasturage  for  sheep  and  breeding  cattle.  The  Plastic  day, 
lying  on  the  dip  side  of  the  Wolds,  appears  to  cover  the  hills  to 
some  extent  with  a  thin  stratum  of  red  flinty  clay  or  brick  earth. 
This  deposit  is  found  to  be  deeper  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  dif- 
ferent hills  than  on  the  west,  and  with  such  a  dry  subsoil  as  the 
chalk  rock  forms  a  most  useful  description  of  land,  calculated  to 
grow  any  kind  of  grain  in  abundance.  It  varies  from  I  to  3  feet 
in  thickness. 

The  formations  above  the  chalk  in  both  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explored,  and  have  been 
too  hastily  considered  as  entirely  concealed  by  alluvial  or  diluvial 
deposits ;  but  from  various  facts  it  appears  that  this  is  not  univa- 
sally  the  case,  and  that  the  regular  tertiaries  may  be  observed, 
though  separated  from  the  main  tract  of  the  London  basin  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Wash.  It  seems  also  that  the  clay  strata  of  that 
basin,  which  die  away  above  the  chalk  in  Norfolk,  are  again  pre- 
sent in  Lincolnshire.  Eastward  of  the  Wolds  is  an  undulating 
tract  of  country  sinking  gradually  towards  the  sea,  and  stretching 
from  Barton  north  to  Firsby  south,  with  a  breadUi  of  about  5 
miles.  It  has  been  named  "  the  clays/'  or  '^  middle  marsh,'*  as  it 
consists  of  heavy  land  midway  between  the  hills  and  salt  marsh. 
The  soil  of  Holderness  in  Yorkshire  (somewhat  similar  to  this) 

*  The  chalk  ii  too  toft  to  uae  for  bailding  parpotei,  and  is  employed  at  a  fooDda- 
tion  for  roads.  The  lime  obtained  from  it  is  dt  only  for  the  land,  and  for  that  purpose 
is  not  so  strong  and  good  as  lime  bamed  from  Yorkshire  stone. 
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has  been  described  as  mainly  consisting  of  diluvial  deposits/  but 
the  stratified  beds  have  also  been  found  there,  for  on  boring 
through  the  alluvial  lands  a  stratum  of  sand  is  met  with  imme^ 
d lately  beneath  them;  this  rests  upon  a  bed  of  clay,  which  finally 
reposes  on  the  chalk.  These  beds  are  undoubtedly  the  lower 
members  of  the  plastic  clay  formation,  being  disposed  horizontally, 
while  the  chalk  below  dips  slightly  to  the  east  5  yards  per  mile. 
This  has  been  mentioned  as  a  confirmation  of  the  following  state- 
ments respecting  the  very  similar  tract  in  Lincolnshire ;  the  two 
districts  being  divided  merely  by  the  denudation  of  the  Humber. 
As  the  chalk  dips  under  the  clays  and  marshes  great  numbers  of 
wells  have  been  sunk  down  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  good  water  with 
little  trouble,  and  the  purest  fresh  water  rises  pl^itifully  through 
the  borings  to  the  level  of,  the  surface.  In  some  localities,  indeed, 
there  are  natural  shafts  called  '*  blow  wells/'  as  near  Tetney,  which 
furnish  an  unceasing  supply  of  water  from  the  chalk  beneath. 
The  beds  of  alluvial  deposit  and  of  the  clay  have  thus  been  pene* 
trated  at  many  points,  and  their  nature  and  depth  made  known. 
The  clay,  which  has  many  sand-beds  in  it,  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  containin^r  small  pebbles,  and  resting  upon  a  bed 
of  flinty  gravel.  Its  thickness  increases  from  a  few  feet  near  the 
edge  of  the  chalk  to  about  20  yards  where  it  underlies  the  marshes ; 
and  near  the  sea- bank  at  Sahfleet,  Sutton,  and  other  places,  it  is 
about  13  yards  from  the  surface.  At  Steeping,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  tract,  the  clay  lies  upon  a  bed  of  white  gravely 
which  is  at  least  20  feet  thick,  and  possesses  springs  of  water. 
Between  Firsby  and  the  chalk-hills  this  clay  is  12  or  15  feet  thick, 
resting  upon  gravel ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  passes 
under  alluvial  deposits,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  stratum  of 
sand.  At  Braytoft  and  Gunby,  H  miles  from  the  chalk,  are 
found  nnder  the  clay  beds  of  gravel  worn  by  trituration  like 
shingle ;  and  at  Burgh  the  clay  is  about  4  feet  in  depth,  lying 
upon  a  seam  of  red  sand,  nnder  which  occur  flints  for  a  consider- 
able depth.  At  Wei  ton  and  Boothbj  a  small  tongue  of  red  sandy 
land  runs  eastward  from  the  chalk-hills ;  it  lies  npon  gravel  and 
abounds  with  small  stones.  About  Well  and  Alford  is  a  large 
plot  of  flinty  gravel,  two-thirds  of  it  being  pebbles  of  chalk;  and 
at  L^bum  and  Louth  similar  beds  occur,  the  clay  above  being 
from  2  to  10  or  more  feet  thick.  Under  the  marsh  at  Sutton  the 
clay  has  been  found  reposing  upon  gravel,  which  had  springs ;  and 
in  wells,  in  the  marshes  between  Louth  and  the  coast,  die  alluvial 
deposits  rest  on  sand,  which  overlies  a  bed  of  clay  containing 
^-arions  kinds  of  earth.  At  Little  Grimsby  is  another  deposit  of 
gravel,  very  deep,  and  composed  chiefly  of  white  chalk  pebbles. 

♦  Journal,  Vol.  IX.— "  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire." 
VOL.  XII.  T 
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The  clay  is  generally  red,  but  at  Little  Grrimsby  mid  Graiaeby  it 
is  bloe^  very  hard,  of  considerable  depth,  and  containing  many 
small  pebbles.  At  Fulslow  the  clay  likewise  possesses  beds  oS 
gravel.  At  North  Ormsby  the  chalk  dips  nnder  this  district, 
having  a  bed  of  flinty  clay  upon  its  slope,  covered  by  the  stiff 
brown  clay  free  from  stones,  which  there  oommences  in  sectioii 
like  a  wedge— deepening  towards  the  east.  At  Riby  the  chalk 
disappears  under  gravel,  which  is  excavated  at  the  neighbourii^ 
village  of  Aylesby,  and  this  is  covered  by  tbe  sand  and  brown  clay. 
At  Great  Limber  the  chalk  sinks  beneath  the  clay,  and  here  a 
brick-yard  exhibits  a  deep  section.  The  clay  over  most  of  the 
district  usually  burns  to  a  brown-red  brick ;  here,  however,  it  is 
made  into  ornamental  facings, ''  string-course  bricks,'*  &c.,  having 
exactly  the  appearance  of  stone.     The  beds  are  thvs  disposed : — 


A.  Stiff  Itfown  clay,  at  least  16  or  18  feet  thick,  with  veins  of  sand  or  silt,  and  pebbly  near  V..e  top- 

It  boras  into  a  beautiful  wbit»  pottery  lesembling  ■andsUMM. 

B.  Two  or  three  feet  of  bluish  wet  sand,  very  much  like  sea  silt. 

C.  Strong  slaie-colour«d  day— the  bottom  portions  laminated. 

D.  A  thin  bed  of  indurated  reddish  cl»y  oi  shale*  named  the  '*  iroB-paa.'* 

E.  Very  fine  dry  yellowish  sand. 

From  Limber  to  Melton- Ross  the  clay  sometimes  forms  only  a 
thin  coating  upon  the  chalk,  containing  chalky  fragments ;  and 
in  the  valley  which  runs  east  and  west  from  the  latter  place  tbe 
chalk  is  seen  rising  up  on  each  side  from  under  the  same  claj, 
which  seems  to  run  in  a  narrow  band  towards  the  Ancholme  val- 
ley. At  Barton  the  same  order  of  position  is  observable, — tbe 
clay  ascending  for  some  distance  up  the  Wold  acclivities,  gradually 
lessening  in  thickness  as  it  rises,  and  extending  in  patches  of 
deeper  soil  upon  the  hills.  A  comparison  of  all  these  statements 
will  show  the  regularity  of  the  series  of  beds  which  are  not,  there- 
fore, members  of  the  Northern  Drift;  and  the  general  constancy 
of  the  descending  order  of — 

a.  Sand, 

b.  Clay, 

c.  Gravel,  flinty,  with  springs, 

seems  to  identify  this  formation  as  the  plastic  clay.*     The  above 
*  We  are  unable  to  tay  what  ia  tbe  evidence  of  fonil  lemains  upon  thif  point. 
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details  would  not  bare  been  gii^a,  bad  not  the  supfacretaceww 
deposits  oi  this  oouiitj  been  either  unknown  or  confounded  witk 
the  drift  and  alluvittm  which  form  a  part  of  them.  The  aoil  is 
generally  a  atron^  heavy  day  or  a  loamy  clay.  In  the  southern 
pcH'tions  it  ia  very  stiff  and  retentive ;  betwe^Ei  Hogsthorpe,  Hut- 
toft,  and  Alford^  &c.^  where  nameroua  round  knolls  or  hills  of 
the  clay  rise  up  through  the  H;nist  of  marsh  land,  it  is  a  broim 
loam  on  a  clay  bottom,  or  else  a  superier  £ree-w(»rking  clay. 
North  of  Louth  the  soil  is  close,  adhesive,  and  wet ;  there  are  flur« . 
face  variations^  but  the  general  tract  is  naturally  cold  and  poor. 
From  Grimsby  to  Barton  is  a  strong  clay  and  a  reddish-browa 
loam  of  productive  quality ;  and  between  this  and  the  dbalk  is  a 
belt  of  more  friable  land,-— deep,  fertile,  and  good. 

In  this  Goonty  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  the  sand,  gravely 
and  other  materials  which,  occurring  upon  the  surface  of  the  older 
stratified  formations,  have  been  denominated  ^^  Diluvium,^*  or 
''  Drift.^^  The  currents  of  the  great  Northern  Drift,  which 
swept  the  Cumbrian  boulders  and  other  erratic  detritus  along  the 
vale  of  York  and  over  the  chalk  hills  to  Holderness  and  the  Hum- 
ber,  appear  to  have  shaped  the  present  surface  of  Lincolnshbe 
and  the  fens  by  their  denudation  of  the  strata^  and  by  beapii^  the 
transported  matter  in  various  directions  to  a  great  thidiness.  The 
lowest  member  of  the  drift,  viz.,  blue  or  brown  clay,  containing 
nodules  of  chalk  and  laige  blocks  of  stone,  which  overspreads 
wide  spaces  of  the  Oxford  clay  and  other  strata  in  the  southern 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire  (prob^ly  carried  thither  by  the  floods 
that  burst  the  barrier  of  chalk  hills  and  formed  the  present  Wash 
estuary),  is  not  widely  distributed  over  the  same  valley  in  linr 
ecdnshire ;  having  been  found  only  in  a  few  localities  upon  the 
bordeis  of  the  Witham  fens,  and  as  a  strip  of  h%h  land  stretch- 
ing northward  from  Sibsey,  dividing  the  east  and  west  fens.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  east  of  the  Wolds;  and  in  sinking  wells, 
mssses  of  chalk  have  been  found  lying  upon  the  bed  of  plastic  clay. 
In  the  brickyards  below  Louth  the  boulder  clay  is  laid  c^n ;  the 
top  soil  is  a  brown  clay,  wkh  layers  of  chalk  nodules  and  flints,  . 
at  from  1  to  4  feet  depth ;  and  under  these  are  brown  and  blue 
days,  very  hard  in  some  places>  in  others  changing  to  a  soft  whitish 
aarly  clay  with  similar  dialk  detritus  beneath  it.  Boulders  of  the 
pvimary  formation  occur,  and  also  beds  of  yellowish  ssuady  shale 
and  sandy  earth.  On  the  chalk  hills  are  several  local  beds  of 
drift.  Between  Welton  and  North  Ormsby  (west  of  Louth)  are 
two  hills  composed  of  large  irregularly-shaped  reddish  flints 
s^iaong  veins  of  red  and  black  sand,  from  1  to  20  or  30  feet 
thick  above  the  chalk  ;  and  between  Kelstem  and  Binbrook  are 
deep  deposits  of  gravel,  red  sand,  and  large  flints.  At  Hag- 
worthingham  is  a  bed  of  ferruginous  flinty  gravel,  a  coarse  drift 

t2 
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with  ronnded  and  white  flints ;  and  there  is  another  deposit  at 
Partney.     These  gravels  and  sands  may,  however^  be  outliers  of 
the  plastic  clay.     The  most  extensive  tract  of  drift  is  that  whidi 
extends  itself  from  the  Ancholme  flat  to  the  fens  at  Tattershail, 
a  length  of  25  miles ;  and  from  the  green  sand  district  to  the 
Witlutm  fens,  a  breadth  of  10  or  11  miles.     The  Oxford  or 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  here  covered  in  nearly  every  part  by  a  great 
thickness  of  transported  earths^  forming  three  different  kinds  of 
•  soil.     The  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  district  aboat 
Wragby,  &c,,  have  generally  a  surface  of  clay,  not  very  sttxmg, 
bat  producing  com  of  good  quality, — ^resting  on  a  subsoil  of 
mixed  day  and  sand,  or  gravel,  or,  where  that  is  not  the  case, 
white  marly  clay.     Approaching  the  Wolds,  the  white  clay  (or 
chalk  breccia)  is  at  the  surface^  resting  at  a  considerable  depth 
upon   the  Oxford   clay,  and  at  its  eastern   edge  capping   the 
hills  of  green  sand  — that  formation  occupying  the  valleys  as  a 
ted  or  brown  sandy  clay  containing  flints.     It  is  a  white  greasy 
marl,  containing  flint  stones^  large  blocks  of  chalk  end  flint,  and 
rounded  pebbles  of  chalk  in  great  numbers.     It  is  generally 
absent  from  the  valleys,  but  attains  to  a  considerable  thickness 
on  the  hill  summits.     Marden  Hill  and  Hundleby  Wood,  to  the 
west  of  Spilsby,  are  two  green-sand  hills  capped  by  deep  de- 
posits of  this  chalk  drift;  they  are  about  1]^  miles  apart,  and 
«ome  distance  from  any  larger  bed  of  the  clay.     At  Hareby, 
where  it  hides  both  sandstone  and  blue  clay,  it  is  found  of 
various  depths,  from  a  thin  coating  of  a  few  inches  to  a  deposit 
of  more  than  14  yards  in  thickness.     This  clay  forms  a  most 
-valuable  material  for  applying  to  the  sand  land,  and  is  also  burnt 
for  lime.     Like  the  chalk,  it  efiervesces  with  acids,  and  yields  a 
large  percentage  of  weak  lime,  the  marl  burning  into  powder. 
The  soil  upon  this  kind  of  drift  is  wet  and  sticky,  and  much  of 
it  is  very  poor  in  quality.     The  southern  part  of  the  drift  district 
has  generally  a  sandy  soil  resting  upon  gravel.     The  Tower 
Moor,  east  of  the  Witham  fens,  has  been  partially  and  with  dif- 
ficulty reclaimed  from  natural  sterility,  many  parts  of  it  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  stunted  furze  and  ling.     The  gravel  is  there 
about  12  feet  deep,  upon  the  Oxford  clay.     At  Tattershall, 
upon  the  sloping  grounds  that  rise  up  from  the  fen,  4  or  5  feet 
of  fine  gravel  conceal  the  same  clay.     From  Tattershall  through 
Coningsby,  Tumby,  Mareham,  Revesby,  &c.,  the  same  sandy 
gravel  forms  the  surface,  except  in  those  places  where  Hhe  clay 
is  left  bare.     In  these  and  neighbouring  parishes  there  is  everj- 
where  plenty  of  water,  which  breaks  out  of  the  hills  in  sprinfri^ 
and  these,  if  not  cut  off,  find  their  way  into  the  fens  below.  The 
hill  behind  Revesby  Abbey,  rising  gradually  to  an  elevation  of 
140  feet  above  the  fen^  consists  of  '*  coarse  Norfolk  marl/*  from 
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1 1  to  13  feet  thick,  upon  the  solid  blue  Oxford  or  Kimmeridge 
clay,  here  dipping  under  the  alluvium  of  the  fens.  The  rain 
which  sinks  into  the  hill  descends  upon  the  sloping  surface  of 
the  clay,  working  its  way  gradually  through  the  permeable 
stratum  above  it,  and  standing  in  that  stratum  at  a  higher  or 
lower  level  according  to  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  seasoa. 
The  hill  extends  for  several  miles,  with  a  similar  order  of  strata, 
the  water  sinking  to  the  fen  catch-water  draip.* 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Witham  fens  the  drift  is  found 
in  the  shape  of  light  sand  and  gravel,  overspreading  more  than 
half  the  surface  of  the  Oxford  clay.     In  Blankney  parish  it  is  a 
black  hungry  gravel,  but  varies  to  light  siliceous  sand  and  gravel. 
At  Ewerby  it  spreads  down  into  the  fen,  being  a  red  sand. 
Deposits  of  calcareous  gravel  occur  in  the  valley  at  Edenham 
and  other  places  near  Bourn,  resting  on  the  edge  of  either  the 
oolite  or  Oxford  clay ;  and  at  Baston  and  Deeping  there  is  an 
extensive  bed  of  gravel  having  a  sandy  surface-soil,  which  widens 
out,  dividing  the  jfens  from  the  oolite  limestone  hills.     The  drift 
waters,  which  appear  to  have  been  precipitated  over  this  county 
from  the  east  or  north-east,  found  an  obstacle  to  their  progress  in 
the  oolite  ridge;   and  at  Lincoln  they  seem   to  have  torn  a 
passage  through  this  barrier,  depositing  in  the  lias  valley  beyond 
a  mingled  mass  of  gravel  and  sand.     At  Doddington,  Eagle, 
&c.,  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam ;  and  southward  are  found  large 
tracts  of  moorland  upon  these  barren  deposits  of  drift.     An 
extensive  bed  of  calcareous  gravel  amongst  a  yellowish  red  sand 
is  the  subsoil  north-east  of  Sleaford,  towards  Ruskington,  Dor- 
rington,  &c.,  the  surface  being  a  good  loam,  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable depth,  and  sometimes  with  the  sandy  subsoil  near  to 
the  top.     From  Sleaford  to  Wilsford  the  soil  is  sandy,  upon  a 
deepdeposit  of  lig^t-yellow  gravel.     The  same  stratum  on  the 
surface  changing  more  to  a  red  sand,  seems  to  turn  southward 
toward  Grantham,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Witham,  dividing  the 
red  oolite  soil  from  the  lias  clay,  and  is  doubtless  of  a  similar 
nature  and  origin  to  the  gravel  with  loamy  covering  found  under 
the  cliff  northward  of  Lincoln.    At  Grantham  the  soil  is  a  strong 
i^ddish  brown  clay,  slippery  with  wet,  resting  at  2  or  3  feet 
depth  on  a  whitish  and  yellow  gravel  mingled  with  a  yellowish 
^^thy  sand, — similar,  indeed,  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sleaford.     Along  the  Witham  valley,  between  Grantham  and 

*  Advantage  has  beoi  taken  of  this  abundant  water  for  a  useful  purpose :  on  the 
^^^  side  of  this  hill,  aft  Miningsby,  a  resenroir  of  about  20  acres  area  hag  been  con* 
^^f*>cted,  vhieh,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  iron  pipes,  supplies  the  town  of  Boston 
*i^  water.  This  towu  had  fruitlessly  sunk  bores  through  the  subjacent  alluTium  and 
^^1^  clay  in  search  of  the  Oolite  rock,  and  this  resenroir,  elevated  about  125  feet 
^^*  Boston,  now  sends  beautiful  fresh  water  through  piping  (laid  alongside  the 
•optlsby  turnpike  road)  upwards  of  thirteen  miles  in  lei^gth. 
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Colsterworth,  is  a  considerable  bed  of  drift,  a  clay  upon  gravel, 
the  gravel  obviously  being  rounded  fragments  of  the  yellow  or 
oolitic  limestone.    This  deep  deposit,  in  some  places  a  red  sandy 
day  upon  a  dark-coloured  gravel,  also  occupies  the  hill  slopes 
occasionally  in  round  knolls.     Eastward  from  this  valley  there  is 
a  broad  tract  of  cold  heavy  clay,  though  changing  to  a  sandy  soil, 
and  a  brown  clay  upon  a  whitish  marly  clay, — doubtless  deposits 
of  drift ;  and  beds  of  gravel  lie  in  various  parts  of  this  limestone 
district,  as,  for  instance,  between  Corby  and  Edenham.      In  the 
vicinity  of  Osboumby  the  drift  clay  is  of  a  loamy  nature  with 
gravel  at  3  or  3|  feet  depth.     In  the  north  of  the  county  the 
detrital  deposits  are  likewise  present.     About  a  mile  west  of 
Ferriby  Sluice  rise  2  or  3  mounds  of  gravel,  extending  toward 
Wintringham.     At  Whitton  is  a  remarkably  interesting  section : 
the  village  rests  upon  a  bed  of  gravel  many  ^'ards  in  thickness, 
disposed  in  layers  of  from  2  inches  to  2  feet  each.     Ea<^  layer 
is  composed  of  stones  of  one  particular  size,  varying  from  those 
as  small  as  wheat  to  some  as  lai^e  as  a  man  can  lift, — not 
arranged   horizontally,  but    at  several   degrees  of    depression. 
Gravel  of  a  similar  kind  presents  itself  at  Wintringham  and 
Flixborough.     Flanked  by  the  two  ridges  of  hills  which  mark 
this  part  of  the  county,  and  lying  between  the  light  sand  and  the 
Humber,  at  Thealby,  Coleby,  and  West  HaJton,  is  a  red  soil 
upon  dry  gravel,  producing  first-rate  crops.    The  soil  at  Whitton 
is  sand,  of  excellent  quality,  growing  turnips,  barley,  and  good 
wheat    In  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  on  the  high  lands,  are  also  found 
local  beds  of  gravel. 

The  Alluvial  formations  must  now  be  described; — ^which  is  a 
work  of  some  difficulty.  Investigation  into  the  nature  and  origin 
of  alluvial  deposits  is  somewhat  analogous,  we  imagine,  to  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  skin  :  "  pathologists,'*  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, "  might  surely  discover  more  respecting  the  outside  of  the 
body  than  concerning  affections  of  the  riscera,**  yet,  such  is  the 
multiplicity  and  simUarity  of  cutaneous  disorders,  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  so  closely  do  many 
alluvial,  drift,  and  tertiary  beds  resemble  each  other,  that  less 
information  seems  to  have  been  collected  regarding  the  very  skin 
and  outer  integuments  of  the  world  than  of  the  older  aqueous 
and  volcanic  rocks.  But  the  alluvial  strata  of  the  Great  Level  of 
the  Fens  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  geologists, — the  peat  beds 
and  tidal  deposits  offering  an  approximative  means  of  deciding 
the  date  of  the  great  Northern  Drift.*     Comparatively  liule  has 

*  The  Roman  enibanlnnent  all  along  the  coast  stands  upon  ground  which  has  been 
eorered  with  several  feet  of  tidal  accumulations  since  the  bonk  was  huilt ;  and  Roman 
toads  cross  the  Fens,  laid  upon  peat,  and  yet  overgrown  by  peat  since  Aey  were  am- 
•tracted :  diese  historical  works  constituting  integers  in  a  scale  of  yean  by  whidi  the 
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htem  loade  known  mpeeting:  tbe  soils  of  this  district^  sad  a  great 
rmneij  of  facts  hate  therefore  been  collected  for.  the  purpose  of 
attmnp4ki^  here  to  elucidate  the  structure  and  origin  of  tte  fens, 
of  which  details  «nlj  tbe  general  resnlts  can  be  broaght.ferwaid 
at  the  present  time. 

The   Oxford  aiMl    Kimmeridge    clajrs  form  the    great    pan 
on   whick   the  alluvial  accum^atioas    principally   rest, —*  not 
onlj   dipping  under  tbe  fen  lands  from  the  north  and  west, 
bat  in  maaj  places  (as  March,  Whittlesey,  Thomey  in  Cam- 
bridgeehire^  and   Kyme  in  this  ocmnly)    swelling  up    through 
them  in  %he  shape  of  low  hills,  generally  oovered  by  thick  de- 
posibs  of  gravel  or  bro^tm  drift  day.     Thk  great  bed  of  clay,  with 
the  incumbent  sand  and  gravel,  rarely  forms  the  surface  or  imme- 
diate sabsnil  of  the  flat  land»  except  near  the  high  lands,  but 
yodolates  beneath  the  fons^  being  mmch  further  from  the  surface 
in  some  localities  than  in  others.     At  Boston,  1 1  miles  from  the 
western  hilb,  where  the  Oxford  clay  descends^  it  is  found  at  the 
depth  of  about  38  feet  from  the  surface.     The  unevenness  of  its 
sorface  ia  ondoubtedly  the  effect  of  denudalaon  by  water ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  a  spacious  bay,  on  which  have 
acounulated  the  alluvial  beds, — raising  the  surface  up  to  one 
muform  level.     The  subterranean  gravel  might  be  supposed  to 
haive  been  washed  into  this  bay  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
tides,  were  it  noi  connected  with  similar  beds  upon  the  neigh- 
boorittg  uplands  and  the  "  islands  "  in  the  fens,  at  an  elevation 
fisr  above  the  reach  of  the  present  oceanic  waters.     The  first  or 
lowest  of  the  alluvial  deposits  appears  to  be  silt, — a  wet  muddy 
sand,  hard  and  blue  at  its  greater  depths,  softer  and  whiter  in  its 
upper  portaons.     This  does  not  extend  under  the  whole  of  the 
fens,  but  it  bas  been  found  below  all  the  other  alluvial  beds.     It 
is  evidently  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  great  bay,  having  been  a 
wide  expanse  of  irregular  sand^banks  like  those  which  are  now 
choking  the  existing  estuary.     It  is  launinated  in  its  u|q>er  parts, 
thus  exhibiting  a  tidal  structure,  and  abounds  with  cockles  and 
other  marine  shells.     The  silt  seems  in  some  places  to  have 
been  accumulated  on  a  shore,  and  elevated  into  mounds  or  ridges 
like  tiioae  upon  the  coast  at  Skegness  and  other  places,  where 
the  sand  is  drifted  by  the  winds  into  hillocks  above  the  flow  of 
the  tides,  and  bound  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  creeping  roots 
of  the  artmth  arataria.     It  is  thus  found  piercing  the  snper- 

a^  of  tbe  Tariout  deposits  above  tbe  drift  beds  may  be  computed.  Between  tbe  allu- 
Vraxn  and  tbe  older  strata  occurs  an  immense  subterranean  forest,  with  trees  standing 
■•  (bey  grew  »bcmi  groaiKi  siany  ft^t  lower  than  the  sea  at  bigh  tide ;  a  circumstance 
Sfpanntly  indicating  a  oomparatirBly  recent  alteration  in  tbe  relative  levels  of  land 
and  water,  wbicb  will  explain  tbe  phenomena  of  similar  submarine,  &c.  forests  (more 
modem  than  tbe  drift)  on  many  potrts  of  tbe  coast  of  Lincoln,  York,  Norfolk,  Kent, 
Domt^  SMMiatt,  9u^^  &c. 
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stratum  of  claj  in  the  sonthern  parts  of  South  Holland  (Gredoej 
Hill,  &c.),  and  in  Cambridgeshire  (Wisbeacb  St.  Mary's,  &c.), 
running  in  veins  or  ridges  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  smroond- 
ing  fen,  and,  at  times,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  In 
some  parts  of  the  level,  where  this  silt  is  absent,  occurs  a 
stratum  of  peat  from  1  to  3  feet  thick,  resting  upon  beds  of 
drift.  In  the  Witham  fens,  west  of  the  river,  this  moor,  one  foot 
in  thickness,  containing  branches  of  trees,  rests  upon  a  bed  of 
sand  1  foot  in  thickness,  beneath  which  is  the  Oxford  clay ;  and 
near  Bardney,  where  the  same  clay  rises  up  from  under  the  fea, 
the  peat  stratum  is  near  the  top,  and  in  it  have  been  found 
immense  trees  of  oak  and  fir,  their  roots  standing  upon  a  thin 
bed  of  sand,  and  striking  downward  into  a  bed  of  blue  boulder 
clay.  The  same  peat  is  found  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  fens  east  of  the  Witham,  probably  dipping  under  Wildmore, 
&c.  fens.  It  has  been  found  at  Boston  about  20  feet  from  the 
surface,  resUng  upon  sand,  gravel,  or  stony  clay.  The  moor  is 
several  feet  lower  than  low-water  mark,  and  therefore  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  level  of  either  land  or  sea 
since  it  was  formed  • 

The  next  bed  in  the  series  is  the  soft  blue  clay,  which  is  found 
almost  everywhere  under  the  peat  fens,  and  seems  to  be  the 
muddy  sediment  left  by  stagnant  lakes  and  sluggish  rivers. 
This  clay,  varying  sometimes  to  a  red  clay  (as  in  some  parts  of 
Deeping  Fen),  or  a  whitish  silty  clay  (as  in  the  Witham  fens), 
extends  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  level,  and  must  have 
been  subject  to  the  overflowings  of  the  tides,  for  channels  of 
creeks  with  banks  of  raw  silt  exactly  like  our  present  salt-water 
marsh  creeks  are  found  intersecting  it ;  and  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  fens  veins  of  silt  (apparently  the  warped -up  courses  of 
creeks)  may  be  traced  within  it  in  nearly  every  direction.  Sea- 
shells  are  not  abundant  in  the  clay,  but  lie  plentifully  in  the  silt 
veins  and  on  the  surface  of  the  clay.  From  the  fluviatile  and 
fresh  water  shells  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  in  the  peat 
which  overlies  it,  the  water  from  which  it  was  deposited  appears 
to  have  been  partly  salt  and  partly  fresh :  indeed  from  the  nu- 
merous old  river  channels,  shallow  and  circuitous,  which  have 
been  choked  up  and  dried  within  the  historic  period,  it  is  easy 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  wandering  courses  the  fen 
rivers  must  have  formed  for  themselves,  when  pouring  down  in 
swollen  volume  from  the  hills  into  a  wide  horizontal  plain,  where 
every  direction  offered  equal  facilities  or  hindrances  to  discharge. 
These  channels,  by  diffusing  the  waters,  lessened  their  force  wad 
momentum  seaward,  and  consequently  the  slightest  impediment 
or  tidal  bar  could  stop  the  stream,  change  the  current,  and  pro- 
duce an  inundation.     Each  bend  in  the  tortuous  channels  re- 
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tarded  the  motion  of  the  water,  thus  causing  a  deponttcm  of  sedi- 
ment which  raised  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  precipitated  them 
over  the  level.  This  clay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynn,  rests  upon 
"  till,"  (HT  boulder  clay ;  and  with  an  incumbent  bed  of  peat 
underlies  a  great  part  of  Marshland  in  Norfolk,  and  where  the 
marsh  alluvium  ceases  widens  out  for  many  miles,  forming  the  peat 
fens  and  clay  subsoil  of  the  Bedford  Level.  It  has  occasionally 
two  strata  of  peat,  2  or  3  feet  apart  (as  in  Sutton  St.  Edmund's 
parish  in  South  Holland^  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynn,  and  in  some  of 
the  Huntingdonshire  fens).  It  is  found  beneath  the  subterra- 
nean peat  of  South  Holland,  and  under  most  of  the  clay  fens  in 
the  same  district  where  the  peat  (not  being  continuous)  is  want- 
ing. It  is  known  all  over  the  fens  as  <^  blue  buttery  clay,*'  and 
is  the  enriching  substance  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  opera- 
tion of  ''  claying," — giving  the  light  black  land  the  requisite  con- 
sistence and  firmness  of  texture,  and  (not  being  pure  alumina) 
supplies  the  silica  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  corn. 
The  soil  of  West  Fen  is  generally  a  stiff  clay,  with  this  buttery 
clay  as  a  subsoil,  touched  by  the  plough ;  the  exception  to  this 
is  between  New  Bolingbroke  and  Coningsby,  where  about  1000 
acres  of  the  fen  have  a  subsoil  of  white  sand,  doubtless  a  bed  of 
the  drift.  The  clay  is  found  under  the  peat  of  East  Fen,  and 
with  the  peat  passes  under  the  marsh-land  of  Firsby,  Slc,  under- 
lying nearly  all  the  long  line  of  marshes  to  the  Humber,  and 
appearing  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  at  low  water.  It  varies 
much  in  thickness :  in  many  parts  of  the  Great  Level  it  is  only 

2  feet,  more  frequently  7  or  8  feet ;  the  depth  in  Deeping  Fen 
is  about  10  feet,  in  the  Witham  fens  about  12  feet,  in  West  Fen 
from  1  to  12  or  more  feet,  and  in  East  Fen  from  6  to  19  feet, 
(resting  upon  white  marl  and  sand.}  The  strong  heavy  clay 
surface-soil  of  the  eastern  Witham  fens  appears  to  belong  to  this 
stratum. 

The  next  bed  (in  an  ascending  order)  is  the  peat  which 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  fen  surface.  This  was  formed 
by  the  destruction  and  partial  decay  of  a  forest— oak,  fir,  alder, 
and  other  trees  being  found  prostrate  within  it,  with  their 
roots  fixed  in  the  clay  below  in  the  attitude  of  growth;  and 
is  of  varying  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet,  at  a 
level  of  from  15  to  20  feet  below  high-water  mark  in  the 
Wash.^      The  peat,  from    I    to   2  or  3   feet  thick,  is  found 

*  How  the  level  was  converted  from  a  drowned  manh  into  a  huge  tract  of  woods, 
tnd  how  these  were  destroyed  and  changed  to  peat  (at  the  universally  emhedded  re- 
nahis  testify),  is  an  enicma.  If  the  fens  were  to  be  bared  to  the  soapy  blue  clay,  t.e. 
if  all  the  aiipennost  beds  Vere  removed,  the  sea  would  deluge  the  whole  plain  with 

3  or  5  (kthoma  (18  or  30  feet)  of  water;  yet  the  forest  grew  upon  this  identical  sur- 
face high  above  the  flow  of  the  tides.  The  dryness  of  the  land  was  not  owing  to  the 
embanking  and  dimining  of  the  mazsh  by  th«  Homsns,  lor  many  feti  of  alluvial  depetit 
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under  the  aliuvhim  of  MartUaixl,  in  Norfolk,  under  tbe  aliufial 
daj  of  the  soathem  and  oentval  pacts  of  South  HoHand,  aad 
occupies  most  part  of  the  Bedford  Lerel  (more  or  letm  mmd 
with  silty  sediment),  resting:  in  general  upon  blue  clay,  b«t  on 
gravel,  sand,  chalk,  or  bard  clay  near  the  curresponding  uplaods. 
It  is  found  over  most  part  of  Deeping  Fen,  being  also  underneath 
tbe  allnvial  clay  near  the  Welland  river ;  in  Thurlby  Fen  it  ia  10 
feet  in  depth,  and  has  a  mixture  of  clayey  sediment  on  its  surfiaee ; 
in  Bourn,  Morton,  &e.  fens  it  is  shallower,  and  gradually  tbu» 
off  as  it  runs  northward.  There  is  sone  extent  of  tbe  black  hflid 
in  the  sou^ern  parts  of  South  Holland,  but  of  no  great  depth. 
In  Deeping  Fen  it  is  a  light  mould,  genvraiiy  about  12  incbes 
thick,  with  clay  or  silt  often  so  near  tbs  top  as  to  be  tamed  up 
by  the  plough,  the  mingled  soil  producing  fine  crops  of  coleseed 
and  grain.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  peat  in  this  part  of  tbe 
country  (across  Deeping  Fen  and  part  of  Sooth  Hollaml)  is  abovt 
eight  miles.  It  stretches  northward  between  tbe  Car  Dyke  and 
the  South  Forty- foot  Drain,  scarcely  more  than  1  or  2  miles 
in  breadth ;  these  fens,  especially  east  of  the  Forty  Foot,  being 
*'  skirty,"  t.  e.  a  mixture  of  peat  and  allnvial  silt  and  clajr,  fomiiig 
a  deep  black  loam.  In  Ewerby,  Anwick,  Digby,  &c.  £ens,  tbe 
peat  deei)ens,  resting  upon  gravel  or  clay,  which  also  form  mnch 
of  the  scnrface.  The  width  here  is  from  3  to  5  miles^  In  Digby 
and  the  neighbouring  fens  the  peat  is  naturally  poor  and  bcdiow, 
producing  not  more  than  5  quarters  of  light  oats,  or  20  busheb  of 
very  light  wheat,  but  after  mixing  the  day  (which  hes  at  4  feet 
depth),  the  land  yields  30  bushels  of  good  wheat,  worth  more  by 
8*.  per  qr.  The  fens  of  South  and  North  Kyme,  east  of  tbe  Or 
Dyke,  are  better  and  higher  land  than  those  just  adverted  to  (on 
the  west  of  that  drain) ;  tbey  bave  been  long  drained  and  col- 
tivated,  and  the  black  soil  has  been  much  worn  up  by  bnmflB|^, 

overspcead  a  portu)n  of  tbe  peat  before  tbe  bankf  were  erected,  and  the  whole  forest  had 
decayed  inU>  ipongy  peat  before  tlie  Roman  roads  were  projected  across  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  nny  adequate  sea-barrier  conld  bave  been  in  existence,  or  if  it  be  top* 
posed  that  the  cioicnis  or  acses  of  sand  had  been  natwrally  imiscd  aknig  the  shore,  it  is  an- 
possible  that  tbe  great  rivers  could  bave  been  artiOcially  conducted  over  a  broad  country, 
elevated  20  to  35  feet  above  it,  and  the  supposition  of  such  a  tract  having  been  drain^ 
by  pumps  or  wheels  at  so  early  a  period  of  British  history,  and  not  only  perfectly  and 
deeply  drsiaed,  but  dvring  an  interval  of  time  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  colossal  oAm 
and  firs  of  an  age  and  dimension  entirely  unexampled  in  En^aud  at  the  present  d»j^ — 
this  is  too  preposterous  to  be  accepted  as  an  explanation.  The  only  solution  oi  die 
problem  seems  to  be,  that  af^r  the  bnttery  clay  bed  been  deposit  and  guttered  by 
silty  creeks  and  rirers,  an  eteration  of  the  whole  country  took  pkee,  and  then,  after  a 
long  term  of  years,  occurred  a  subsidence  of  the  land  to  its  pesent  level.  Similar 
Ibrest  remains  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and  the  gradual  ^erattim 
and  subsequent  depression  of  tiM  island  wiU  aooeuDtibr  their  tbrmatiou  also.  Of  ooosac, 
however,  alteratioos  in  tbe  level  of  the  sea  would  be  equivalent  tothese  changes  of  tks 
•land.  These  observations  are  osade  with  a  view  of  correcting  an  outline  of  an  hypo- 
thesis hazarded  in  the  Report  on  the  Pens  (Journal,  VoL  viiu),  and  adopted  by  S 
writer  ia  tfaefidiabucgh  Review  (No»  dzxiv.  pi  4ae> 
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&&,  and  tke  day  flriaglcd  with  the  remainder  by  plodgUng'.  On 
the  wesleni  sidb  of  the  Witham  Ae  peat  roas  np  to  Lincehi, 
▼arjiDg  inmi  4  nilesto  only  i  a  mile  in  width ;  beyond  that  city 
it  is  soon  lost  in  the  rilnvial  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  Till,  Witham^ 
and  Byant»  Its  depth  varies  from  8  inches  in  the  sonthem  parts 
to  1^  or  2  §ee%  oyer  its  principal  extent,  and  5  or  6  feet  nearer 
Linooln. 

£ast  Fen  has  a  soil  of  black  peat,  grenerally  from  2  to  3  feet 
cteep,  extending  also  into  the  East  Holland  parishes^  and  the  low 
lands  of  Friskney  and  Wainficet,  being  about  6  miles  north  and 
south  by  5  miles  east  and  west.  Most  of  the  peat,  however,  bals 
now  become  clayey  and  solid.  It  is  separated  from  the  hills  by 
aboni  1^  miles  of  the  Oxford  or  Kimmeridge  clay ;  resting  gene- 
rally  upon  soft  bine  clay,  though  sand  occurs  in  some  parts; 
and  boieath  the  clay  is  white  marl  and  sand.  The  peat  dips 
imder  the  marshes  of  Firsby,  &e.,  and  appears  on  the  sea  coast 
noftfaward  of  Sk^ness,  forming  a  submarine  forest  visible  only 
at  the  lowest  ebbs.  About  5  miles  east  of  the  Wold  Hills  it  b 
foond  npon  the  snrfMse  of  the  plastic  clay,  dipping  under  the  day 
of  the  mu-dies;  at  Waltham  the  subterranean  timber  is  3  feet 
from  the  surface;  at  Skidbmok  the  stratum  is  black  earth,  about 
4  feet  from  the  top ;  at  Saltfleet  13  yards  Jirom  the  top.  At 
Sutton  it  is  at  the  level  of  low-water,  and  rests  upon  the  soft 
grea^  day ;  at  Grimsby,  and  between  Barrow  and  Barton,  it  is 
fonnd  at  the  same  depths  and  ocmsists  of  peat  with  remains  of 
trees  resting  upon  similar  blue  clay. 

The  boundary  of  the  peat  is  in  general  not  wdl  defined; 
but  the  quantity  of  acres  in  East  Fen  and  the  long  western 
district  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  lOO.OQO.'  Where  it 
is  more  than  10  or  12  inches  in  depth  the  peat  has  become 
separated  into  two  distinct  strata — a  topHsoil  of  black  peat  earth, 
or  entirely  decomposed  veg^zible  matter,  mixed  with  silt  and 
sediment  from  aikcient  floods,  and  with  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  manures  applied  ;  while  the  subsoil  is  an  infertile  brown 
moor,  sometimes  a  compact  mass  with  fibres  scarcely  distin- 
gui^able  by  the  eye,  or  else  a  soft  spongy  substance  containing 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  There  is  no  need  for  repeating  what 
has  been  already  pubhshed  reiqpecting  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
this  soil ;  its  native  weakne^  and  lightness,  its  power  of  retaining 
BKMstnre,  the  injurious  effects  of  its  stagnant  irony  soakage-water 
npon  the  roots  of  plants,  its  tendency  to  sink  down  and  become 
•did  by  good  drainage,  and  its  matchless  productiveness  when 
incorporated  witlf  a  heavier  earth — these  points  must  be  well 
QoderBtood  by  all  students  of  this  JonrnaL 

After  the  peat  had  be^i  formed  the  whole  level  seems  to  have 
bsen  so  low  as  to  be  almost  constantly  under  water.    The  tides. 
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loaded  with  mud,  sand,  and  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
flowed  for  a  connderable  distance  inland.  The  salt  water,  foj  it^ 
greater  specific  gravity,  would,  as*  it  were,  undermine  the  freshes, 
^e  weight  of  which  would  fix  a  limit  to  the  advances  of  the  sea; 
and  where,  this  hindrance  occurred  (varying  in  locality  accordii^ 
to  the  periodic  height  of  the  tide  and  volume  of  fresh  water  from  the 
uplands) 9  a  deposit  of  slime  would  take  place.  Every  bar  of  this 
kind  raised  would  act  as  a  check  to  the  tidal  waters,  and  thos  pre- 
cipitate fresh  matter  near  it,  and  on  that  side  (next  the  sea)  from 
whence  the  sediment  came.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  sea  has 
formed  upon  these  flat  shores,  liable  to  freshwater  inundationa*  a 
deposit  which  is  lower  and  thinner  as  it  recedes  from  the  sea, 
and  thus  that  it  has  covered  so  large  a  portion  of  the  peat  above- 
mentioned  with  alluvium.  The  first  bed  upon  the  peat  is  from  4 
to  16  or  more  feet  in  thickness  near  the  coast,  and  thins  off  like  a 
wedge  as  it  proceeds  inland  until  it  altogether  vanishes,  and  die 
peat  comes  to  the  surface.  It  is  generally  a  mass  of  sil^  day, 
without  marks  of  lamination,  traversed  by  innumerable  small  rusty 
veins,  apparently  of  decayed  vegetation  and  red  sand.  The  Roman 
banks  were  founded  upon  this  stratum,  but  since  they  were  made 
the  sea  has  deposited  several  feet  of  soil  outside  the  banks,  and 
also  for  I  or  2  miles  inland,  covering  the  clay.  This  bed  forms 
the  clay  of  Marshland  in  Norfolk,  and  of  the  central  parts  of 
South  Holland  (called  *'  the  Fen  Ends  '*).  It  is  sometimes  a  hard 
^'  gaulty*'  clay,  with  red  and  blue  streaks,  or  a  hard  blue  day.  Very 
stifi'  and  difficult  to  manage ;  but  it  generally  contains  beds  of  sil^ 
either  under,  above,  or  within  it — like  sandbeds  in  the  new  warp 
land.  It  often  rests  upon  the  buttery  blue  clay,  and,  approadung 
the  Hack  land,  becomes  of  a  peaty  nature.  Northward  of  Spalding 
it  extends  to  Donington  and  Swineshead,  &c.,  lying  between  the 
fens  and  the  newer  marsh  land  near  the  coast.  In  Heckinglon 
and  several  other  fens  it  is  found  as  an  alluvial  clay  and  silt,  and 
in  Holland  Fen  and  Wildmore  Fen  it  is  a  deep  loamy  clay,  and 
sandy  loam  upon  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  silt.  In  the  rich  grazii^ 
district  of  Boston,  Kirton,  Wigtoft,  Fosdike,  &a,  and  the  breadth 
of  good  land  upon  which  the  principal  South  Holland  towns  are 
built,  the  soil  is  a  remarkably  rich  brown  loam,  from  a  few  indies 
to  4  or  5  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  silt ;  and.  the  higher  grounds 
appear  to  have  intercepted  and  retained  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the 
vegetable  matter  floating  in  the  waters  after  the  principal  deposit 
had  taken  place.  North-east  of  Boston  it  is  of  the  same  diaracter, 
the  portions  adjoining  the  fen  being  a  stiff  blue  day,  having^ 
higher  spots  of  silty  soil  about  iu  surface.  Along  the  North 
Marshes  it  is  a  rich  clayey  loam,  varying  to  a  friable  sandy  loam 
or  a  tenacious  marine  clay,  but  generally  fertile.  It  rests  upon 
the  peat  stratum,  and  along  many  parts  of  this  coast  is  20  feet 
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deep;  at  Saltfleet  39  feet  de^.  Between  this  place  and  the 
*'  clays*'  it  possesses  no  sand  beds,  and  at  Grimsby  is  a  stiff  blue 
clayey  warp.*  The  soils,  generally  speaking,  are  very  nearly 
alike  over  the  whole  of  the  marsh  lands,  and  therefore  need  not 
bepttrticnlarized. 

The  m<Nre  recent  alluvial  deposit,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  Roman  bank,  and  nercer  than  that  bank,  is  generally 
a  brown  loam  upon  brown  clay  and  silt.  In  South  Holland  it 
forms  the  **  marsh  **  district,  4  or  5  miles  in  breadth,  having  a 
subsml  of  brown  day  upon  a  drab-coloored,  dry,  *'  sugary  "  silt. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  silt  lies  in  plates  just  as  it  was  left  by 
the  tides ;  lower  down  it  becomes  a  wet  blue  sand,  containing  sea 
shells.  The  clay  is  from  6  inches  to  4  or  5  feet  in  thickness,  and 
upon  it  is  a  coating  of  dark  brown  loam,  deep,  friable,  and  fertile, 
llie  day,  however,  is  frequently  absent,  and  the  soil  more  sandy, 
particularly  near  a  sea  bank  (of  which  many  yet  remain,  the  land 
having  been  gained  by  successive  enclosures),  and  on  the  'Mand*' 
side  of  it.  This  is  in  consequence  of  there  having  been  too  large 
an  amount  of  land  taken  in  at  one  time,  the  outermost  parts  not 
beii^  warped  up  suffidently  high  by  the  sea.  The  tidal  currents 
also  occasioned  a  very  unequal  deposition ;  in  some  places  throwing 
down  a  mass  of  raw  sandy  silt,  in  others  bringing  the  finer  clayey 
partides  into  a  bed  of  rich  soil.  The  sml  usually  consists  prin- 
cipally of  silica,  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  alumina  and 
iron,  and  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is 
doubtless  a  composition  of  sand  and  sediment  from  the  waves  of 
the  Wash,  vegetable  matter  which  grew  as  marsh  plants  on  the 
rising  mud  only  to  be  buried  under  fresh  warp,  and  the  animal 
matter  suspended  in  the  water — the  siliceous  and  calcareous 
skdetons  of  marine  and  fluviatile  infusoria.  The  marsh  lands 
outside  the  old  Roman  embankment,  between  Fosdike  and  Boston, 
and  Wainfleet,  preserve  the  same  character,  and  vary  within 
similar  limits  to  the  above.  The  silt,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  very 
porous,  and  ocmtains  a  peculiar  kind  of  springs,  called  "  the  Sock 
or  Soak."  Upon  digging  down  into  the  sharp  silt  the  soak  oozes 
from  the  side  of  the  hole.  The  depth  of  these  springs  is  from  3  to 
6  or  more  feet,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  rain,  and  the 
quantity  of  wMer  in  the  ncnghbouring  creeks  or  drains,  and  being 
also  afiected  by  the  height  of  the  tides. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Wash 
is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  expanse  of  marsh-land  in  the  course 
of  formation :  indeed  many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  and  are 
still  bdng  reclaimed  from  its  dominion  at  the  moudis  of  the  large 

*  Since  &U  line  of  manhet  was  deposited  the  aea  bat  refcned  iti  action,  and  aoon- 
•i<)enUe  leack  of  land  along  this  coast  has  been  eaten  awaj.  It  is  this  cncroachmcDt 
that  has  laid  baie  tht  snbinanne  forest. 
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livers.  In  South  Holland  are  no  less  dian  59  squall  mUec  of 
country^  or  37,760  acres,  outside  the  Roman  bank,  and  enclosed 
from  the  aea  since  the  year  1660,  the  newest  bank  being  about 
4  miles  from  the  first  or  oldest.  And  along  the  coast  from 
Fosdike  up  toward  Grimsby,  although  many  places  have  losi  bj 
eacroachmentA  of  the  sea,  there  aie  probably  16,000  a^es  of  land 
reclaimed  during  a  comparatively  modern  period.  Atotalqoandtj 
of  84  square  miles,  or  53,760  acres,  have  thus  been  stolen  from 
the  waves  by  embankments  within  the  last  100  years.  This  is 
some  of  the  highest  land  in  the  Level,  being  in  scnne  cases  16  or 
18  feet  above  the  general  fen  land ;  and  it  rises  in  successive 
steps  at  each  of  the  3  or  4  embankments  which  have  been  coo- 
s^ncted,  the  latest  enclosure  being  the  highest. 

Though  the  Lincolnshire  coast  is  protected  from  excessive  tidal 
abrasion  by  Spurn  Point  serving  as  a  jetty  to  the  tide- ware,  the 
waste  of  the  Yorkshire  cliffs  is  very  great ;  and  this^  with  other 
material,  is  principally  carried  into  the  mouth  of  the  Wash.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  the  sediment  held  in  suspension' by  the 
flood-tide  returns  with  the  ebb,  and  the  bay  is  therefore  being 
slowly  warped  up  by  the  sandy  accumulations.*  The  sediment 
consists  of  a  very  fine  silt,  composed  cbiefly  of  particles  of  flint 
and  limestcme,  but  containing  likewise  alumina  and  animal  matter. 
When  the  thickened  tide-water  is  restrained  by  some  simple  im- 
pediment— as  faggots  fastened  down  with  stakes,  &C. — from  re- 
turning rapidly  into  its  channels,  it  will  deposit  from.  6  inches  to 
2  or  3  feet  of  soil  in  the  course  of  a  summer*  This  deposit  is 
not  a  simple  sand,  but  a  rich  nutritious  soil,  composed  of  argil- 
laceous and  siliceous  earths,  with  portions  of  mica,  marine  salt, 
and  mucilage.  The  land  is  fit  for  cultivation  as  soon  as  enclosed, 
and  produces  excellent  crops. 

The  great  south-eastern  alluvial  district  may  be  oompnted  at 
362,000  acres,  and  the  marshes  north  of  Wainfleet  at  88,000 
acres — and  when  the  lands  west  of  Lincoln  are  included — making 
a  total  of  about  455,000  acres  in  one  oninterrupled  level  (an 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Oxfordshire). 

The  Ancholme  Flat,  containing  probably  about  28>000  ; 
of  alluvial  land,  has  generally  a  peat  soil  resting  upon  clay.    The 
northern  parts  of  the  district  have  a  deep  clayey  warp  of  a  dark 

*  When  the  immense  quantity  of  matter  thus  left  if  considered, — the  Torksbire 
coast  alone  losing  2^  yards  annually  for  tbiity  miles  between  Kitnsea  and  Bridliagtoo, 
—it  U  not  surprising  that  the  Wash  should  be  nearly  filled  by  sand  banks,  and  ito 
river  chamiels  so  uncertain  as  to  shift  occasionally  several  miles  in  a  few  years.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  broad  channel  ronniog  through  the  centre  of  the  Wash  with 
an  avarage  iialh  af .  10  fathoms,  the  rest  of  the  bed  is  a  scriea  of  saads  diy  at  low 
water,  and  shallows  of  one  or  two  fathoms.  The  <*  Norfolk  Estuary  "  and  **  Lincolashixa 
Estuary"  schemes  are  for  enclosing  a  large  tract  of  these  saofL,  utd  tiie  **  Vietona 
Levd,'*  if  ever  executed,  will  shut  up  150,000  aciea  by  hairier  banks^  leaviBg  a  fear* 
miles  channel  down  the  middle  of  the  Wa^ 
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ooUmut,  a  mixtare  of  clay,  «ilt,  and  vegetable  matter.     This  has* 
evicleiitly  been  deposited  fixitti  the  mvMj  waters  of  the  H umber,- 
whicb,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  banks,  must  have  inundated 
the  level  with  from  4  to  9  or  more  feet  of  water.     At  Ferribj 
Sluice  the  alluvial  silt  and  clay  is  more  than  85  feet  in  depth ;  the 
beds  upon  which  the  alluvium  rests  have  not  been  exaroined*  The 
day  underlies  the  whole  surface  of  the  level,  and  was  doubtless 
deposited  by  the  H  umber  waters  and  the  streams  from  the  hills. 
Under  the  hills  by  Horkstow^  Saxbr,  &c.,  is  a  line  of  soft  peat,' 
forming  wet  and  rushy  grass  land.     In  Worlaby  and  other  adjoin- 
ing^ ^  carrs  "  the  soil  is  peaty  with  a  clay  subsoil,  the  clay  being 
often  near  enough  to  be  brought  up   by  deep  ploughing.     In 
Roxbj  andApplebyoarrs,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Anchobne^ 
there  are  3  or  4  inches  of  peat  upon  blue  clay  which  are  mingled 
with  excellent  effect.     This  district  stretches  as  far  southward  of 
Brig^  as  that  town  is  from  the  H umber,  and  in  the  southern  part 
the  soil  is  a  spongy  peat,  containing  black  wood  or  subterranean 
timber,  and  the  clay  is  generally  too  deep  to  be  touched  by  the 
plough.     There  is  much  sediment  mixed  with  the  peat,  and  the 
substratum  of  clay  is  evidently  a  warped  soil. 

On  a  large  sand-bank  in  the  Humber,  opposite  Ferriby,  called 
'*tbe  Old  Wsu-p,'*  aboat  100  acres  have  been  embanked.  The 
ebb  tide  scours  away  the  soil  from  the  Yorkshire  side  of  this 
island  (about  4  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad),  and  an  addilion  is 
being  continually  made  to  the  Lincoln  side  :  the  embankment  has 
been  made  on  that  portion  which  is  not  liable  to ''  turn  over." 

At  Wintringham  the  marsh  becomes  very  narrow ;  it  is  an 
excellent  warp  s^l,  6  feel  in  depth. 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Trent  is  a  belt  of  alluvial  soil  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  width,  deposited  by  the  ancient  overflowings  of 
the  tide — a  rich  earth  capable  of  growmg  any  crop.  The  flat 
land  extending  between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  Red  Sandstone  and 
lias  Hill  was  a  tract  of  peat  moor,  worth  nothing  but  to  cut  fuel 
&om,  but  is  now  (with  but  few  exceptions)  covered  with  from  18 
inches  to  3  feet  of  the  richest  artificial  warp.  Probably  the  alluvium 
and  r^aiaining  peat  may  have  an  extent  of  8000  or  9000  acres. 

In  the  Isle  oif  Axholme  are  about  ^IbJOOO  acres  of  warp  landp 
partly  a  natural  deposit  from  the  Trent,  and  partly  obtained  from 
floodings  of  the  tides  upon  the  low  sand  and  peat.  This  soil  is 
remarkably  rich,  and  the  chief  part  of  il  ia  capable  of  growing 
every  description  of  garden  and  vegetable  produce.  The  warp 
upon  the  white  or  grey  sand  is  usually  the  best,  for  it  has  then  a 
natufal  subsoil  drainage.  The  same  tidal  action  has  been  at  work 
here  which  deposited  the  alluvium  of  the  south-eastern  district 
highest  next  the  sea,  the  land  next  the  Trent  becoming  lower  as 
it  leaves  the  river.     Near  the  river,  at  Althorpe,  &c.,  the  blue 
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dajey  warp  is  several  feet  in  depth,  and  underneath  it  are  fbund 
the  remains  of  trees  lying  upon  peat  moor.  Below  the  moor  is  a 
soft  hlue  ''pipy''  clay,  L  e,,  containing  pipes  of  red  rustj  matto', 
probably  the  decaying  roots,  &c.,  of  marsh  plants.  Two  or  three 
miles  west  of  this  point  of  the  river,  before  the  warping  works 
were  commenced,  this  natural  warp  was  about  18  inches  deep, 
with  moor  beneath  it,  containing  oak,  fir,  and  yew  trees  :  further 
inland  the  peat  is  at  the  surface.  The  peat,  when  separate  from 
the  sand,  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  low  lands  of  the 
isle,  viz.,  along  the  western  side  and  in  the  neighbourhood  €^ 
Wroot,  &c.  It  Is  generally  a  dark,  boggy  peat,  3,  4,  5,  or  more 
feet  in  depth ;  but  in  Yorkshire  (over  the  border  of  this  county) 
it  is  widely  developed,  and  forms  the  peat  moss  of  10,000  acres, 
called  «  Thome  Waste," — 10,  12,  and  even  18  feet  in  depth, 
resting  upon  sand.  An  overthrown  forest  appears  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  this  spongy  moor ;  but  as  the  tide  can  now  flow  pro- 
bably 3,  4,  or  5  feet  above  its  surface,  the  ground  upon  which 
the  trees  grew  is  15,  20,  or  more  feet  beneath  the  present  level 
of  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  alluvial  beds  east  of  the  Trent 
exhibit  a  similar  structure :  and  the  chief  part  of  the  subterranean 
forests  grew  upon  the  sand.  The  deposits  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  have  a  similar  order  of  succession,  to  those  of  the  fens ;  and 
it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  same  causes  produced  both, 
viz.,  an  elevation  of  the  land  and  subsequent  depression,  or  else 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  level  of  the  ocean  *  It  is  hoped 
that  the  facts  (or  rather  the  summary  of  a  profusion  of  facU) 
which  have  now  been  stated  respecting  the  strata  of  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  low  lands  of  this  county,  and  the  great  level  of  the 
fens,  will  be  of  assistance  to  those  writers  who  base  their  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  fens  upon  a  few  facts  recorded  by  Dugdale 
and  other  historians,  or  else  generalise  from  isolated  circumstances 
observed  by  t^hemselves. 

The  approiimate  amount  of  alluvial  lands  in  Lincolnshire  may 
be  recapitulated  as  follows : — 

*  D«  La  Pryme  (in  1700)  says,  that  '*  round  about  by  tbe  skirts  of  the  Lincoliuhire 
Woulds  unto  Gainsburgh,  &c.,  &c.,  are  found  infinite  miUions  of  the  roett  atid  bodie* 
of  trees  of  all  bignesses  ;'*  and  as  the  trees  are  mostly  burned  dowu  or  felkd,  aud 
BomaD  remains  have  been  here  found,  be  concludes  that  the  destruction  of  these  forests 
was  a  work  of  that  people.  However,  a  change  of  the  relative  sea  and  land  levels  must 
have  occurred,  and  before  the  Ouse  and  Trent  waters  pursued  their  present  coune  ; 
and  in  the  south-eastern  Fens  the  Roman  banks  testify  that  no  such  alteration  haa 
happened  since  their  erection.  The  Aborigines  may  have  set  fire  to  these  woods  during 
a  gale  (the  trees  principally  lying  in  one  jiarticular  direction),  and  may  have  chopped 
down  much  of  the  timber.  Canoes  and  otlier  British  antiquities  have  been  found  here 
and  in  the  peat  and  sand  east  of  the  river  Trent.  The  various  Roman  and  other  re> 
nudns  may  have  sunk  into  the  boe  land  after  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Both 
Roman  and  British  antiquities,  auclremains  of  deer,  beavers,  wild  boars,  &c.,  are  also 
found  in  the  fens ;  but  archfleology  must  not  confute  geology,  and  these  fkagmentarj 
evidences  cannot  prove  the  occurrence  of  a  physical  imposstbility. 
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Acres. 
Great  southern  and  eastern  tract  455,000 

Ancholroe  Level 28.000 

Isle  of  Axbolme,  and  lands  east  of  the  Trent    .  29;000 

512,000 

In  the  absence  of  any  geological  map  or  section  of  this  county, 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  construct  such  as  may  con- 
vey a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different  strata.  The 
accompanying  sections  require  no  explanation. 

2.  The  Drainage  of  the  County  in  a  General  View^  and  the 
Improvements  which  may  yet  be  effected  therein^  especially  by 
forming  Natural  instead  ofArtificiaJ  Drainage. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  attached  to  the  drainage  of  this  county 
appear  from  the  following  facts: — The  whole  of  the  Alluvial  lands, 
tc^ther  with  the  low  sands,  &c.,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Trent,  a  total  extent  of  about  522,000 
acres  (nearly  equal  in  area  to  the  whole  of  Cambridgeshire,  and 
larger  than  several  of  the  other  English  counties),  are  lower  than 
the  sea ;  the  level  varying  from  4  to  16  feet  below  high-water 
mark  in  the  German  Ocean ;  and  over  most  of  these  flats  (all 
the  south-eastern  district,  and  likewise  the  Isle  of  Axholme),  the 
most  elevated  grounds  are  those  nearest  to  the  shore,  the  surface 
gradually  declining  to  its  lowest  point  near  the  uplands.  Still 
further,  the  lowest  and  most  inland  parts  generally  consist  of  a 
spongy  peat,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  hold  water  and  con- 
tinue in  a  swampy  state.  The  great  district  extending  between 
Lincoln,  Wainfleet,  Deeping,  and  the  Nene  estuary,  is  of  this 
conformation.  It  has  an  area  of  about  362,000  acres,  and  is 
24  miles  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part  (from  near  Bourn  to  the 
seaKX>ast  in  Long  Sutton  Marsh),  and  12  miles  across  its  narrow- 
est part  (from  the  high  lands  near  Helpringham,  &c.,  to  Fosdike 
Wash).  The  peat  soil  reaches  for  50  miles  under  the  slope  of 
the  western  hiUs  (the  general  length  of  this  broad  district,  north 
and  south,  being  35  miles),  and  with  the  similar  land  in  East  Fen 
cx)vers  upwards  of  100,000  acres.  But  the  lowness  of  the  surface, 
the  absence  of  any  slope  towards  the  sea,  the  actual  fall  away 
from  the  points  of  discharge,  and  the  bog^  nature  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  country,  are  not  the  only  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
The  great  bay  or  wash,  which  forms  the  sole  receptacle  for  the 
drainage  waters,  is  so  shallow,  and  daily  receiving  such  accessions 
of  sand  and  mud,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  waters  of  this  low 
plain  (wanting  an  impulse  to  carry  them  forward)  to  scour  an 
open  passage  through  the  bars  with  which  the  river-mouths  are 
choked.     The  only  power  competent  to  accomplish  this  object 
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is  the  impetus  of  the  upland  rivers,  which,  descending  from  a 
higher  level  in  streams  of  considerable  force  and  volume,  can 
drive  out  the  impediments  from  their  bfeds,  and  maintain  a  sea- 
ward channel  through  the  shifting  deposits  of  the  Wash.  But 
this  power  has  to  be  made  available  by  works  of  engineering. 
Naturally  these  rivers  pour  down  the  accumulated  floods  from 
this  and  other  counties  upon  the  fens  at  their  lowest  points,  wben 
they  at  once  lose  their  velocity  and  momentum,  being  in  reality 
discharged  many  miles  before  they  reach  the  sea ;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  opening  an  outfall  for  the  fen  waters,  assist  more  dis- 
astrously to  deluge  the  level.  To  prevent  this,  the  high  land 
rivers  are  caught  at  the  point  of  their  fall,  and  conducted  over  the 
land  as  in  raised  aqueducts,  between  high  and  strong  embank- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  fall  thus  secured  is  very  trifling,  only 
from  3  to  4  inches  per  mile.  The  high-country  water  bein^  €tm% 
disposed  of,  and  an  outfall  thereby  provided  for  the  low  land 
water,  the  desiccation  of  the  level  is  efiFected  by  erecting  barrier- 
banks  to  fence  out  the  tides,  and  then  providing  adequate  means 
for  drawing  off  the  water.  The  general  drainage  of  uplands  is 
accomplished  spontaneously  by  their  natural  slopes  and  valleys, 
without  the  contrivance  and  labour  of  man ;  but  these  mkrsh  grounds 
must  be  embanked,  and  the  issue  of  the  land- waters  regulated  by 
sluice-doors  in  the  banks,  emitting  the  freshes  when  the  tide 
sinks  beneath  the  level  of  the  inside  water,  and  preventing-  the 
ingress  of  the  sea  when  risen  above  a  certain  level.  Over  a  lai^e 
portion  also,  the  drain-water  has  to  be  mechanically  lifted  into 
the  necessarily  high-riding  main-drains  and  rivers.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  362,000  acres  is  at  present  arti- 
ficially drained. 

The  distribution  of  the  drainage  connected  with  this  wide  low- 
land is  as  follows : — The  river  Witham  (nearly  the  whole  course 
of  which  is  within  the  county),  originating  among  the  limestone- 
hills,  not  far  from  South  Witham,  flows  through  a  narrow  valley 
to  Grantham  and  Marston,  where  it  leaves  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
and  enters  upon  the  broad  lias  valley,  receiving  many  becks  and 
rivulets  as  it  winds  towards  Lincoln.  About  5  miles  before 
reaching  that  city  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Brtot,  which  skirts  the 
oolite  ridge  from  Hough.  These  waters,  from  about  130,000 
acres,  are  joined  at  Lincoln  by  the  water  of  the  river  TiU,  &c., 
from  about  46,000  acres  ;  and  the  river  has  then  to  flow  at  least 
36  miles  across  the  fens,  with  only  a  slight  fall.  Near 
Horsley  Peeps  it  receives  the  Langworth  river  from  the  Heath 
and  the  broad  drift  district ;  and  at  Dogdike,  the  river  Bain, 
about  28  miles  from  its  source  among  the  chalk  hills — this  being 
the  drainage  of  162,000  acres.  Between  Lincoln  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sleaford  navigation  and  Witham,  the  river  passes 
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between  embanked  fens,  and  is  augmented  by  numerous  higii- 
land  streams,  **  delphs  and  skerths,"  on  each  side ;  those  on  the 
west  flowing  between  lofty  banks,  and  entering  the  river  at  right 
angles  to  its  course.  It  is  thus  fed  by  the  waters  from  94,^X) 
acres  more.  The  floods  from  about  12,000  acres,  falling  by 
numerous  becks  down  the  declivities  above  Wildmore,  West  and 
East  Fens,  enter  the  Witham  at  and  below  Boston.  Many 
streams  pour  down  upon  the  peat  fens  from  the  hills  south  of 
Sleaford,  and  are  carried  oflFby  the  South  Forty-feet  Drain.  This 
large  main  drain  runs  parallel  with  the  high  lands,  at  almost 
2  or  3  miles*  distance  from  the  Glen  river  bank  to  near  Swines- 
head,  north  of  which  place  it  turns  direcdy  eastward  to  Boston, 
receiving  on  its  way  the  drainage  of  Holland  Fen.  About 
108,000  acres  of  high  lands  dmin  into  this  canal.  The  total 
quantity  of  high  lands  discharging  their  drain-water  by  the 
Witham  Haven  is  therefore  about  550,000  acres ;  and  there  are 
also  aboat  148,000  acres  of  low  lands  discharging  by  the  same 
outCdl 

The  river  Welland,  from  the  midland  counties,  enters  Lincoln- 
shire at  Stamford,  and  traverses  a  low  plain  to  Deeping  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crowland,  when  it  turns  northward  to  Spalding. 
Receiving  the  river  Glen  bhA  several  fen-drains,  a  few  miles 
below  this  town  it  empties  into  the  sea  by  Fosdike  Wash.  The 
Welland  flows  24  miles  over  the  fen  district,  from  Deeping  to  its 
outfalL 

The  river  Glen  has  two  sources  between  Grantham  and  Folk- 
ingham,  which,  running  through  parallel  valleys  in  the  oolite 
hills,  onite  and  enter  upon  the  fens  near  Baston.  It  brings  down 
the  floods  frx>m  a  district  of  about  54,000  acres,  and  is  carried 
19  miles  across  the  flat  country,  between  embankments.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  upland  waters  from  Rutland  and  Northamptonshire, 
&c.,  about  54,000  acres  of  high  ground  in  this  county,  therefore, 
and  also  about  64,000  acres  of  fen  and  marsh,  drain  by  the  Wel- 
land estuary. 

The  Welland  and  Witham  outfalls  are,  in  fact,  only  one ;  for 
the  two  channels  unite  among  the  Wash  sands  at  a  point  not 
more  than  2  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  Thus,  out  of  the 
whole  district  of  362,000  acres  (alluvial  land)  about  212,000 
acres  evacuate  at  one  outfall.  And  besides  this,  all  the  waters 
which  descend  upon  this  level  from  the  uplands,  viz.  the  drain- 
age of  about  604,000  acres,  (together  with  the  Welland  floods 
from  other  counties,)  are  discharged  by  these  rivers ;  so  that  about 
816,000  acres,  or  very  nearly  half  the  county,  empty  their  down- 
fall water  at  the  same  point  of  the  Wash.  So  sluggish  are  the 
UscL  streams  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  combination  of  weight  and 
current  that  the  ebb-tide  and  freshes  can  grind  out  the  bars  of 
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silt  deposited  by  every  flood-tide ;  and  even  then  considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  maintaining  clear  channels  for  the 
rivers  to  their  junction.  The  Witham  has  been  strengthened 
below  Boston,  and  the  Welland '  has  been  artificially  compelled 
to  scour  itself  a  direct  channel  through  the  sandbanks  of  the 
estuary,  to  secure  a  minimum  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the 
back-water,  and  freedom  from  angles  and  bends  which  favoar 
the  deposition  of  sediment. 

The  whole  sea-coast  of  Lincolnshire,  a  line  of  at  least  112 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nene  to  that  of  the  Trent,  consists 
of  marsh  lands  lower  than  the  tides  at  high  water,  and  barrier 
banks  extend  (with  some  trifling  exceptions)  along  the  whole  of 
this  length.     All  these  must  be  kept  in  constant  repair ;  and 
besides  these  defences,  there  are  at  least  70  miles  of  bank  on 
the  river  Trent  (viz.  35  miles  on  each  side)  daily  abraded  by  the 
swift  and  impetuous  tides  from  the  Humber,  and  the  long  banks 
of  the  various  rivers  already  noticed,  requiring  continual  labour 
and  attention.     Along  the  greater  part  of  the  shore,  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  four  ranges  of  embankment  are  found  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart  from  each  other,  being  the  boundaries  of 
successive  enclosures  from  the  sea.   The  lands  included  between 
these  ancient  barriers  are  on  a  higher  level  than  those  first  en- 
closed,  and  the  most  recently  reclaimed  are  more  elevated  than 
the  last  before  them,  so  that  the  surface  rises  a  step  at  each 
embankment  as  it  approaches  the  sea.     Consequently,  the  fen 
waters,  having  to  pass  through  the  higher  marsh  grounds  to  their 
outfall,  require  large  main  drains,  but  the  lands  next  the  outer 
sea-bank  drain  by  means  of  small  sluices  in  the  embankment, 
being  high  enough  to  drain  over  the  flats  and  shoals  without  a 
deep  channel  scoured  through  them.     Between  the  Trent  mouth 
and  the  Nene  outfall  are  more  than  60  of  these  "  gouts  '*♦  or 
outlets,   without  including  the   larger  sluices    upon  the    main 
drains  and  rivers.     These  waters,  and   indeed   all  the  water 
discharged  by  the  Fen  rivers  with  or  without  sluices,  have  to 
be  emitted  during  those  hours  of  each  day  in  which  the  tide  is 
below  a  certain  level — the  flow  outwards  being  impeded  by  the 
pressure  of  the  higher  salt  water  for  the  remaining  period. 

The  drainage  of  Sofith  Holland^  the  district  east  of  the  river 
Welland,  is  divided  between  several  distinct  outfalls  and  respec- 
tive works  of  drainage.  The  higher  or  "  old  "  lands,  on  which 
the  principal  towns  are  situated,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
clay  fens  south  of  them  and  the  whole  of  the  marshes  north  and 
east,  drain  by  small  outlets  and  private  sewers,  as  mentioned 
above  ;  the  public  sewers  being  under  the  care  of  commissioners 
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wbo  are  appointed  to  repair  the  old  drains,  and  are  empowered  to 
tax  all  lands  benefited,  or  supposed  to  be  benefited,  by  their 
works,  and  fine  for  non-payment,  without  being  responsible  to 
the  tax-payers  for  the  use  made  of  their  money.  The  drainage 
is  in  general  good,  but  many  of  the  marsh  farms  might  be  greatly 
improved  in  this  respect.  Many  sluices  need  to  be  lowered,  the 
creeks  narrowed,  and  the  minor  drains  deepened.  Throughout 
most  of  the  marshes  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
depth  and  capacity  of  tunnels  and  of  division  ditches.  The  fields 
are  regularly  surface-gripped  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  sown,  and 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced,  after  a  great  fall  of  rain,  in 
keeping  the  water  off  the  surface ;  and  the  water  in  the  dikes  is 
frequently  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of  the  land  for  months  to- 
gether. Perhaps  this  inefficient  state  of  the  drainage  may  be 
unavoidable  where  the  only  outlet  is  by  feeble  currents  through 
the  muddy  sands ;  but  in  those  districts  which  drain  by  sluices 
into  tbe  good  outifall  of  the  Nene  it  must  be  a  hurtful  negligence 
which  permits  an  inadequate  system  of  drainage  when  a  perfect 
natural  fall  is  offering  every  facility  for  the  egress  of  the  water. 
An  example  occurs  in  the  lands  adjoining  '^  Lutton  Leam,"  a 
channel  conducting  the  drain  water  from  lower  grounds  (more 
inland)  to  the  Nene,  which  also  forms  the  outfall  for  the  former 
lands.  These  higher  grounds  next  tbe  river  are  not  allowed  to 
drain  into  the  Leam  (to  the  detriment  of  the  low  lands) ;  but  the 
water  in  the  Leam  is'  several  feet  lower  than  their  water,  and  as 
all  of  it  empties  into  the  same  outfall,  it  is  evident  that  the  water 
of  these  lands  might  be  kept  quite  as  low  as  that  in  the  Leam, 
and  thus  a  fall  of  several  feet  be  gained. 

On  the  land  that  has  been  underdrained — only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole — surf  ace- grips  are  rendered  unnecessary  ;  but, 
from  the  want  of  a  good  outfall  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom soil,  the  drains  are  much  too  shallow,  seldom  laid  more  than 
24  or  30  inches  from  the  surface.  Though  the  marshes  are  wet 
in  winter,  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  water  in  summer,  so  that  the 
general  practice  is  to  let  in  water  through  the  sea-banks  in  a  dry 
season.  The  dikes  are  used  for  fences  as  well  as  drains,  and  such  is 
tbe  porous  nature  of  tbe  earth  that  the  water  oozes  away  in  summer, 
leaving  the  ditches  empty,  the  fields  being  thus  destitute  of  fences 
for  the  stock.  The  salt  water  is  then  admitted,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  convenience  is  not  too  dearly  bought,  as  the 
tide-water  brings  in  a  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter  and  silts  up 
tbe  drains.  Throughout  all  the  marshes  and  many  of  the  fens 
&re  found  those  subterranean  currents  called  the  soak  or  sock,  the 
depth  of  which  from  the  surface  depends  upon  the  fall  of  rain, 
tbe  height  of  the  tides,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  ditches. 
Upon  this  soak  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  quantity  of  water 
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in  the  wells  and  ponds,  of  which  latter  there  is  one  in  each  field. 
The  sea  and  river  water  is  therefore  admitted  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  fencing  and  watering  the  stock ;  but  it  has  been  sn^ 
gested  that  by  planting  quicks  (and  many  have  already  been  setY, 
by  deepening  the  ditches,  and  puddling  the  ponds  (if  needfal) 
with  clay,^a  better  drainage  might  be  obtained  that  would  amply 
repay  all  the  expense  by  the  improved  crapi  and  pastures.  Great 
loss  is  now  experienced  by  the  graziers,  in  consequence  of  the 
injufy  done  to  their  sheep  and  cattle  by  the  saline  qualities  erf 
the  herbage  and  the  brack  water  in  the  ditches :  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  salt  water,  and  a  deep  subsoil  drainage,  are  the  temedies 
for  this  evil. 

About  32,000  acres  of  the  lower  and  southern  portioM  of  thid 
great  district  (including  the  lands  which  drain  by  an  ancient  sewer 
— called  the  "  Lord's  Drain  "—into  the  Welland)  form  what  is 
called  the  ^^  South  Holland  Drainage,"  the  great  outfall  of  which 
is  the  river  Nene^  The  drainage  waters  iiroih  this  tract  had  for- 
merly to  pass  northward  through  the  higher  grounds,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  flooded  three-fourths  of  the  yesr.  Raven's 
Bank  and  others  yet  remain  that  were  anciently  made  to  defend 
the  marsh  towns  from  the  fen  waters,  and  the  grass  fields  ccmtain 
many  parallel  trenches  evidently  excavated  as  reservoirs  for  the 
floods  and  the  earth  raised  up  as  a  refuge  for  the  cattle.  As  the 
stock  used  to  forage  in  the  wet  grounds,  and  have  their  lair  on  the 
higher  spots,  the  ^^  hills  "  in  such  fields  are  now  found  to  be  the 
richest  pasture.  The  main  drains  run  eastward  from  Peakhill 
near  the  Welland  bank  to  the  sluice  on  the  river  Nene,  near 
Sutton  Bridge,  intersecting  almost  at  right  angles  all  the  ancient 
drains  and  sewerd.  For  many  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
drains,  the  country  remained  in  a  deplorably  wet  state,  though 
saddled  by  an  enormous  drainage-tax ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
great  works  of  the  Nene  outfall  in  1839  lowered  the  head  of 
water  about  6  feet  at  the  sill  of  the  sluice,  that  the  low  lands  were 
recovered  from  their  unprofitable  condition.  The  lands  in  South 
Holland  in  great  wets  are  not  so  well  drained  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  therefore  a  new  sluice  is  proposed  to  be  erected,  having  a  sill 
laid  5  feet  lower  than  the  present  otie.* 

There  is  a  tract  of  land  immediately  north  of  the  South  Hol- 
land Drain,  in  Gedney  and  other  parishes,  which  is  badly  drained, 
the  water  having  to  traverse  a  flat  and  angular  course  of  about  8 
miles  to  its  outlet  by  Lutton  Leam.  The  district  of  Great  and 
Little  POTtsand  (commonly  called  "Postland") — 7460  acres 
near  Crowland — is  drained  under  the  authority  of  the  North- 
Level  G>mmissioners,  the  water  being  conducted  by  the  South 

*  1851.    This  has  been  already  commenced. 
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Eaa*  and  the  North  Level  Main  Drain  to  the  Nene  atGimthorpe 
sluice.  These  new  works,  opened  in  1834,  in  connexion  with 
the  Nene  outfall  improvement,  gave  this  district  a  good  natural 
drainage;  but  further  improvements  are  contemplated.  The 
present  wooden  bridge  over  the  Nene  (at  Sutton  Bridge,  below 
the  South  Holland  sluice)  has  a  dam  of  stones  at  its  foundation, 
which  so  impedes  the  current  as  to  create  a  fall  of  from  2  to  3 
feet.  A  new  bridge  is  now  in  course  of  construction  that  will 
obviate  this  impediment,  and  so  give  to  South  Holland,  Portsand, 
and  also  to  far  more  important  districts  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  the  benefit  of  this  additional  fall.f 

The  first  drainage  of  Deeping  Fen — about  25,000  acres  of  the 
lowest  Lincolnshire  fens,  lying  between  Spalding  and  Market 
Deeping,  bounded  by  the  rivers  Welland  and  GW — was  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.     This  was  done  by  raising  the  water  by 
windmills  into  the  main  drains ;  the  river  Welland  having  been 
nunre  anciently  embanked,  and  several  draios  and  sluices  con- 
structed at  the  attempted  drainage  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    The 
land  was  thus  freed  from  inundation  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  continued  until  1801  a  region  of  open  ocMnmoo,  producing 
^^  exceeding  store  of  grass  and  hay."     In  1801  the  Inclosure  Act 
was  procured,  and  the  North  and  South  Drove  drains  were  cut, 
to  t^e  the  water  from  more  than  40  mills.     The  Fen  was  gene- 
rally under  water  in  the  winter  months ;  but  in  a  tolerably  dry 
spring,  with  the  assistance  of  the  wind-engines  (which  were  on 
almost  every  farm),  the  farmers  managed  to  sow  oats  by  the  end 
of  April,  the  greater  part  not  being  sown  before  the  middle  or  ' 
latt^  end  of  May.     In  1824-5  the  present  steam-engines  (of  80 
and  60-horae  power)  were  ^ected  at  Pode  Hole,  near  Spalding, 
and  the  drains  were  deepened,  the  expense  amounting  to  5«.  per 
acre  for  4  years  and  from  2«.  to  4^.  per  acre  for  years  afterwards. 
The  drains  were  insufficient,  however,  for  carrying  the  drain- 
water  to  the  engines,  and  still  the  >¥Uidmills  were  kept  up.     In 
1831,  &c.,  the  old  drains  were  deepened  3  feet,  and  a  new  one 
excavated  on  the  west  side  of  the  district ;  and  not  one  windmill 
has  been  used  since   this   improvement     The  outfall   for   the 
^igines  is  the  Vematts  Drain,  which  unites  with  the  Welland  a 
few  miles  below  Spalding.     It  is  probable  that  the  outfall  im- 
provements of  this  river,  when  the  channel  has  been  straightened 
quite  to  deep  water  in  the  Wash,  will  give  a  natural  drainage  to 
Deeping  Fen.     The  internal  drsiins  are  of  the  best  description, 
and  kept  remarkably  clear  from  weeds  and  "  cot."     About  4000 
acres  lying  farthest  from  the  engines  are  not  well  drained,  the 

•  Pronoanced  "  Ee,"  "  O,"  aud  "  Or,"  in  different  I'tcaUties. 
t  1851.    This  ig  now  finislied ;  and  Uie  Ml  st  low  water  is,  we  believe,  reduced 
to  less  than  6  inches. 
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water  in  the  ditches  during  the  winter  being  seldom  lower  tban 
15  inches  from  the  surface.*  This  is  considered  a  good  drainage 
by  many  who  were  accustomed  to  the  wretched  system  of  wioi- 
drainage,  their  mills  having  been  frequently  unable  to  efiFect  their 
duty  until  the  water  had  remained  so  long  upon  the  soil  as  to 
dissolve  most  of  the  nutritious  salts  and  manures  which  it  con- 
tained. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  water  stagnating  near 
the  surface  of  the  fen  lands  for  any  considerable  time  greatly 
injures  the  roots  of  growing  wheat,  and  likewise  destroys  clover 
and  all  those  valuable  grasses  which  strike  their  roots  deep  in  the 
ground.  Besides  this,  when  put  in  motion  by  wind  or  steam- 
engines,  it  washes  out  of  the  soil  and  carries  away  with  it  the 
soluble  fertilising  particles,  thus  occasioning  a  lasting  injury  to 
the  productive  powers  of  the  land.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  lands,  usually  regarded  as  well  drained,  do  in  reality 
suffer  very  much  from  the  causes  here  stated,  even  when  water  is 
seldom  or  perhaps  never  seen  level  with  their  surface.  A  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  drawn  from  the  dark 
blood-coloured  water  which  is  thrown  out  by  mills,  whereas  in 
those  parts  where  the  drainage  is  by  the  natural  descent  to  sea, 
and  is  tolerably  rapid,  the  water  in  the  drains  is  colourless  and 
transparent.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  water  which  cannot  be 
retained  by  the  soil,  evaporated  by  the  air,  or  absorbed  by  vegeta- 
tion, ought  to  be  drawn  off  the  soil  without  being  suffered  to 
stagnate;  it  has  then  no  time  to  dissolve  the  soluble  matters 
mixed  with  the  soil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  slow  and  uniform 
filtration  through  the  earth,  communicates  and  mixes  the  various 
substances  in  that  equal  manner  which  is  most  conducive  to 
fertility.!  To  accomplish  this  a  perfect  subsoil  drainage  is 
required,  but  first  of  all  the  water-level  must  be  kept  2j  or  3  feet 
(at  the  least)  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  outlet  always 
kept  open  in  winter,  so  that  every  shower  of  rain  that  falls  in 
excess  on  the  soil  begins,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  pass  gra- 
dually away.  In  the  North  Level  (Cambridgeshire)  since  the 
natural  drainage  was  introduced  there  is  a  marked  increase  of 
fertility  of  parts  which  were  previously  held  to  be  well  drained ; 
and,  doubtless,  a  similar  result  would  accompany  the  better 
drainage  of  the  lower  lands  in  Deeping  Fen  and  other  districts  hi 
Lincolnshire.  It  may  yet  be  long  before  Deeping  Fen  obtains  a 
natural  outfall,  but  an  advantage  might  certainly  be  gained  by 
lowering  the  wheels  of  the  engines,  seeing  that  the  "  bead  "  of 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tKe  feu  land,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts 
raised  by  the  earth  cast  out  of  drains,  &c.,  seldom  varies  6  inches  or  a  fbot  ftom 
one  uniform  leveL 

t  For  further  remarks  upon  this  point  see  "  Considerations  on  the  North  Level/* 
a  work  by  the  well-known  Tifcho  Wing^  Esq. 
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water  outside  has  already  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Welland  channel.  By  reason  of  drainage  the 
fen  has  subsided  at  least  2  feet,  and  thus  the  lowering  of  the 
wheels  is  both  practicable  and  necessary.  By  this  alteration  the 
drainage-water  might  be  scooped  out  at  any  rate  one  foot  lower 
than  at  present,  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  lower 
portion  already  noticed. 

Great  quantities  of  water  are  let  in  from  the  upland  rivers 
during  the  summer,  to  water  the  fen.  This  practice  hinders  the 
work  of  drainage,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  engines,  and  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  back- 
water which  keeps  the  outfall  open  during  the  (h-y  season.  The 
peat  land  becomes  so  dry,  and  subject  to  be  blown  by  high  winds, 
that  this  watering  is  affirmed  to  be  necessary ;  the  consolidation  of 
the  soil,  however,  by  draining  and  claying  will  probably  obviate 
this  necessity,  and  the  upland  waters  will  at  a  future  time  perhaps 
be  employed  for  irrigating  instead  of  injuring  the  fen.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  dispense  with  the  practice  on  some  of  the  lower  lands, 
for  on  one  farm  the  water  has  been  kept  by  a  private  steam-engine, 
two  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  not 
a  single  pint  of  water  was  "  taken  in  "  from  the  drains ;  the  effect 
being  the  production  of  more  equable  crops  of  grain.  Very  few 
farmers  have  set  down  private  wheels ;  but  where  such  is  the 
case  an  indisputable  benefit  is  sure  to  be  felt.  That  the  powerful 
Pode-Hole  engines  are  capable  of  thoroughly  drying  the  Fen, 
provided  the  high  land-water  were  excluded  from  the  ditches,  is 
demonstrated  by  experiments  made  with  a  Dalton  gauge :  the 
engines  removing  exactly  the  excess  of  downfall  water  over  that 
evaporated,* 

•  The  average  fall  of  rain  daring  the  six  years  1838-43  upon  Deeping  Fen  was 
27-50  inches,  or  69,632,393  tons  of  water  on  the  whole  25,000  acres.  The  average 
vei^ht  of  water  lifted  hy  the  engine  in  those  years  was  24,704,828  tons.  This  is 
eqoivalent  to  35*  4  percent  of  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen ;  but  much  of  it  consisted  of 
the  water  admitted  from  the  rivers  in  summer,  and  the  quantity  therefore  remaining 
to  be  evaporated  must  be  about  75  or  80  per  cent.  The  average  down&U  throughout 
England  within  the  same  period  was  26-8  inches,  and  the  evaporation  57  •  4  per  cent ; 
by  comparing  which  facts  it  appears  that  this  fen  was  superfluously  charged  with 
vater.  That  the  engines  are  of  sufficient  strength  and  magnitude  to  remove  the 
necessary  proportion  of  downfall  water,  is  apparent  from  the  following  &ct : — In 
1848  the  rail  of  rain  amounted  to  the  great  (quantity  of  34*3  inches,  or  86,850,585 
tons  upon  the  surface  of  the  fen  ;  the  quantity  lifted  by  the  engine  was  42,695,663 
tons,  equal  to  49*  1  per  cent.  If  then,  the  upland  waters  were  never  admitted,  the 
engines  are  capable  of  leaving  only  50*9  per  cent,  of  the  heaviest  downfell  to  be  re- 
naoved  by  evaporation.  As  the  Pode-Hole  engines  were  probably  the  first  ever  erected 
in  the  fens,  a  few  particulars  regarding  them  are  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two 
wigines  under  one  roof,  the  one  of  80,  the  other  of  60  horse  power.  The  wheel  of 
the  former  is  28  feet  in  dUameter,  and  the  float-boards  are  5  feet  wide.  It  was  intended 
to  "dip"  5  feet,  but,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  there  is  seldom  a  dip  of 
inore  than  2  feet  9  inches.  The  water  is  lifted  on  an  average  7  feet,  and  at  the  above 
<Up  lifts  160  tons  per  minute.  The  other  engine  has  a  wheel  of  30  feet  diameter  and 
^  leet  in  width.    This  dips  14  inches  lower  than  the  80  horse  wheel,  so  that,  when 
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For  several  miles  along  the  river  Wellaod,  south  of  Spalding, 
is  a  tract  of  meadow  unembanked  from  the  overflow  of  the  stream. 
This  is  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  con- 
taining about  1500  acres,  and  is  named  Cowbit  Wash :  it  is  in 
some  places  constantly  under  water,  and  the  whole  area  is  fre- 
quently flooded  with  water  several  feet  in  depth.  There  are 
three  great  Washes  in  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  (this  being 
the  smallest),  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  schemes 
of  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  who  was  employed  as  engineer  by  a 
company  of  drainers  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  upland 
rivers  were  supposed  to  bring  down  a  su£Scient  amount  of  water 
to  preserve  their  own  outfalls,  especially  when  aided  by  the  fen 
waters ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  too  much  in  winter  and  too 
little  in  summer,  the  outfalls  being  too  contracted  for  the  freshes 
dining  the  one  season,  and  choked  with  tidal  deposits  in  the  oth&. 
The  "  wash,"  or  reservoir,  being  connected  therefore  with  a  river, 
fulfilled  the  same  office  as  the  air-vessel  of  a  force-pump — ^it 
received  the  sudden  flushes  into  an  expanded  area,  and  supplied  a 
constant  current  towards  the  sea,  thus  regulating  and  equalising 
the  flow.  This  was  ingenious ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  grand  defect  was  in  the  condition  of  the  estuaries  rather  than 
the  irregularity  of  the  current,  and  that  nothing  but  the  ^ggreg^ 
tion  of  force  possessed  by  swollen  winter  floods  can  erode  a 
durable  channel  through  the  growing  impediments  of  sand. 

All  that  is  requisite  for  the  drainmg  of  Cowbit  Wash  is  an 
alteration  in  the  river  channel  through  the  town  of  Spalding; 
either  a  new  channel  might  be  cut  or  the  present  course  enlarged 
in  dimensions.  The  river  has  so  long  been  in  a  defective  state 
above  its  union  with  the  Glen  that  it  was  very  anciently  aban- 
doned as  an  outlet  for  draining  the  fens,  and  the  lowland  water 
was  discharged  first  by  the  "  Cowbit  tunnel,"  under  the  river, 
and  then  by  the  Vematts  drain,  which  joins  it  at  a  point  nearer 
the  outfall ;  and  there  is  small  hope  at  present  of  its  ever  being 
renovated  in  direction  and  capacity  for  the  improvement  of  a 
comparatively  small  extent  of  land. 

North  of  the  Glen  river  is  a  triangular  district  of  land  called 
Thurlby  Fen^  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bourn  Eau,  or  Navigation 
(which  joins  the  Glen  at  Tounge  End),  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Roman  Car-dyke.*     It  contains  only  2()00  acres ;  but,  being  an 

the  latter  has  a  dip  of  2  feet  9  ioches,  there  is  a  dip  of  3  feet  1 1  inches  on  the 
former,  with  whicn  it  lifts  140  tons  per  minute.  The  total  weight  raised  is  tberr- 
fore  300  tons  per  minute  when  both  engines  are  at  work.  The  averaffe  anonal 
consumption  of  coal  is  1200  tons;  but  in  1848, 1700  tons  were  used.  An  idea  of  tbe 
shape  of  a  scoop-wheel  may  be  formed  from  the  drawins  at  the  end  of  this  seotioo. 
*.  The  Car  E^ke  is  the  remaining  vestige  of  a  great  Koman  canal  which  skirted 
the  hiffh  lands  from  Peterborough  np  to  Uie  Foss  Dyke,  another  Roman  canal«  beyond 
Lincoln.    It  divides  the  fen  lands  firom  the  high  groonds  along  its  whole  come, 
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independent  drainage  unconnected  with  any  of  the  larger  dis- 
tricts, it  deserveg  a  notice  here.     Many  years  ago  1000  acres  of 
it  (a  very  large  proportion)  were  allotted  to  an  "  Undertaker,"  or 
contractor,  for  draining  the  whole,  which  was  done  by  cutting 
several  drains  and  making  a  culvert  underneath  the  Glen  river  into 
Deeping  Fen.     Though  much  lower  than  the  water  in  the  em- 
banked river  and  Eau,  the  surface  is  more  elevated  than  the  level 
of  Deeping  Fen,  having  a  natural  drainage  into  the  same  main 
drain  which  receives  the  water  from  the  steam-engines  of  the 
latter  district.     The  drain-water  is  carried  from  the  culvert  to 
Pode-Hole  by  the  Counter-drain,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
Glen,  receiring  its  leakage,  and  draining  the  higher  land  between 
it  and  the  river  bank,  besides  other  lands  farther  west.     The 
drainage  of  this  fen  is  not  so  complete  as  it  should  be  ;  and  as  the 
soil  is  a  very  deep  peat,  good  drainage  will  necessarily  occasion  a 
considerable  subsidence  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  fall  of  several 
feet  will  yet  be  required  before  an  adequate  natural  drainage  is 
obtained.    At  present,  the  Pode-Hole  engines,  when  at  work,  raise 
the  water  in  the  Vernatts  drain,  «o  that  the  counter-drain  iduice 
must  be  shut  to  prevent  the  water  from  reverting  into  the  fen ;  a 
great  advantage  will  therefore  be  felt  when  the  head  of  water  in 
the  former  drain  is  further  lowered  by  means  of  the  Welland 
outfall  workft.    Several  hundred  acres  of  the  district  under  consi- 
deration, named  ^^  Thurlby  Pastures,"  are  ^^  fed  "  by  water  from 
the  Glen  in  the  summer :  these  are  the  lower  grounds,  and  as 
breaches  of  the  river  bank  are  not  infrequent,  it  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  the  soil  is  not  generally  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state. 
Immediately  west  of  Pode-HoIe,  lying  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  Deeping  Fen  and  the  Glen  river,  ik  a  district  of  about 
1700  acres,  called  Pinchbeck  South  Fen^  which  drains  also  by 
the  Vernatts  drain.     The  water  is  raised  by  a  steam-engine  of 
20-horse  power,  built  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of  about  3000/. ;  it 
is  situated  a  litde  below  the  Deeping  Fen  engines. 

Extending  from  this  district  to  the  reservoir  (where  the  Vei^ 
natts  drain  and  the  Glen  unite  with  the  Welland)  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  Glen,  is  a  narrow  tract  in  the  parishes  of  Spalding 
and  Pincfibeck^  comprising  between  4000  and  5000  acres. 
Although  so  near  to  a  great  outfall  the  land  was  formerly  very 
wet,  but  an  Act  being  obtained  in  1832,  a  steam-engine  of 
20-hor8e  power  was  erected,  and  now  lifts  the  water  into  the 
Glen  from  the  Blue  Gout  ditdn,  which  runs  through  the  district. 
Both  the  above  districts  must  of  course  derive  considerable  benefit 

except  for  about  nx  miles  between  BUlinghaj  and  Heckington,  when  it  has  fens  on 
each  side.  It  is  still  used  in  one  place  for  the  purpose  of  naTigation,  and  part  of  it 
employed  as  a  drain;  but  Uirouffhout  most  of  its  length  it  is  fb«md  as  a  snudl  ditch 
aod  bank,  though  anciently  60  feet  in  breadth. 
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from  the  Welland  outfall  works ;  and  if  they  should  fail  in  obtain- 
ing a  natural  fall,  still  the  lowering  of  the  head  of  water  will 
greatly  lessen  the  expenses  of  working  the  engines. 

The  Black  Sluice  Drainage  comprises  all  the  lands  which 
empty  their  drain  water  by  means  of  the  South  Forty-foot  Drain 
into  the  Witham  Haven  at  Boston ;  extending  20  miles  north- 
ward from  Bourn  Eau  to  Kyme  Eau  and  the  river  Witham, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  high  lands,  on  the  east  by  the  Old 
Hammond  Beck,  and  including  Holland  Fen,  which  stretches 
between  the  Witham  and  Hanunond  Beck  nearly  up  to  Boston. 
There  are  about  65,000  acres  of  taxable  lands  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  South  Forty-foot,  besides  many  thousand  acres 
which  drain  by  it  without  paying  any  tax.  Hammond  Beck  is  a 
very  ancient  sewer,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  South  Forty- 
foot,  and  discharging  at  the  same  point  of  the  Witham ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Risgate  Eau,  near  Gosberton,  and  numerous 
*'  lodes  "  flowing  in  an  eastern  direction,  conducted  the  upland 
and  fen  waters  to  the  Witham  and  Bicker  Haven ;  the  northern 
portions  of  the  district  drained  by  Heckington  Eau  and  Gill  Syke 
into  the  Witham  at  Langrick  Sluice,  and  by  the  Holland  Dyke 
and  "  the  Skerth  "  into  Hammond  Beck.  In  1638  a  drain  was 
cut  by  the  Earl  of  Linsey,  following  about  the  same  course  as  the 
j)resent  South  Forty-foot,  and  these  fens  were  partially  drained ; 
but  no  permanent  improvement  took  place  in  the  general  drain- 
age until  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Witham  channel.  About 
the  year  1720  the  North  Forty-foot  drain  was  excavated  in  Hol- 
land Fen,  and  vast  quantities  of  water  were  discharged  into  the 
Witham,  just  above  Boston,  which  used  to  enter  through  the 
Langrick  Sluice  higher  up  the  river ;  in  consequence  of  this  and 
similar  diversions  the  river  became  landed  up  by  the  sediment  of 
the  tides.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  so  completely  obstructed  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy  but  the  cutting  of  a  new  channel 
and  erecting  a  sluice  at  Boston,  and  accordingly  an  Act  for  these 
purposes  was  procured  in  1762.  The  Grand  Sluice*  was  opened 
in  1766;  and  the  contemporary  works  comprised  the  execution 
of  a  new  cut  "  from  the  Grand  Sluice  to  Anthony's  Gowt,  from 
thence  to  Langrick  Ferry,  and  from  thence  to  Chapel  Hill,"  a 
total  length  of  about  10  miles,  embanked  on  both  sides.  This 
new  canal  straightened  as  well  as  opened  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  had  previously  pursued  a  meandering  course  of  more  than 
fourteen  bends,  of  course  highly  prejudicial  to  the  drainage. 
From    Chapel    Hill    to    Lincoln    the   Commissioners    were  to 

•  This  sluice  has  four  arches,  each  about  24  feet  wide,  thus  giving  a  clear  water- 
way of  96  feet :  three  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  drainage,  the  fourth  has  alod 
attached  to  it  for  the  convenience  of  navigation — but  it  is  also  used  for  drainage 
when  necessary. 
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"cleanse   out,  widen,  deepen,  and  embank  the    river,"  which 
labour  was  completed  in  1788  ;  the  sum  of  60,450/.  having  been 
expended  in  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  execution. 
This  expense  was  levied  by  rates  and  taxes  on  the  lands  draining 
by  the   river,  and  by  tolls  and  duties  on  the  navigation.     The 
Witham  Act  made  provision  for  the  drainage  of  100,000  acres, 
which  it  divided  into  six  "  districts ;"  but  several  of  the  works 
contemplated  by  the  Act  were  never  executed.    The  fens  between 
Holland   Fen    and  Helpringham  (formerly  the    Sixth  district) 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  finding  another  outfall 
than  the  Syke  and  the  Langrick  Gout ;  and  an  Act  was  there- 
fore obtained  in  1 765,  when  the  South  Forty-foot  was  cut,  the 
"Black  Sluice  "  erected  at  its  outfall, and  several  old  drains  im- 
proved.  The  Forty-foot  is  upwards  of  21  miles  in  length,  inter- 
secting at  right  angles  all  the  eaus  and  lodes  that  descend  from 
the  g^eat  breadth  of  high  land  on  the  west ;  and  as  the  fens 
through  which  it  passes  are  very  low,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  the  drainage  of  the  southern  parts  is  very  defective.     The 
district  most  remote  from  the  outfall  is  Bourn  Fen,  containing 
(with  Dyke  Fen)  about  4600  acres.     The  land  was  formerly 
extremely  wet,  and  occasionally  flooded  by  breaches  of  the  Glen  . 
bank,  which  generally  ruined  the  crops  on  the  low  lands  whenever 
they  occurred.     The  head  of  water  in  the  Forty-foot  being  too 
high  in  rainy  seasons  for  the  drainage  of  this  fen,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  horse- wheel  to  raise  the  drain  water.    In  1841,  after  a 
protracted  struggle  with  the  Black  Sluice  Commissioners,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  "  for  the  better  drainage  of  Bourn 
and  Dyke  fens  ;"  and  a  steam-engine  of  30-horse  power  was  at 
once  erected,  to  lift  the  water  into  the  Forty-foot.     The  drainage 
has  been  very  greatly  improved,  but  more  important  benefits 
are  approaching.    In  1846  an  Act  was  passed  for  improving  the 
Black  Sluice  drainage,  and  this  fen,  after  having  established  a 
steam  drainage  at  an  immense  outlay,  will  shortly  discharge  its 
waters  by  their  natural  descent  to  the  sea.    The  engine,  however, 
may  still  be  of  service  in  maintaining  a  low  level  of  water  in  the 
ditches,  especially  as  the  light  peat  soil  is  found  to  sink  so  rapidly 
when  well  drained  and  cultivated.     Northward  of  this  fen  are 
Morton,  Haconby,  Dunsby,  &c.  fens,  up  to  Hale  Fen  (being  the 
low  grounds  of  fourteen  different  towns  on  the  hills),  which  drain 
directly  into  the  South  Forty-foot ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
drain  are  Pinchbeck  North  Fen,  Gosberton,  Surfleet,  &c.  fens, 
up  to  Bicker  Fen  and  Swineshead  (being  the  low  grounds  of  eight 
Holland  towns),  emptying  into  the  same  canal.  There  are  many 
windmills  in  these  districts  to  assist  the  drainage  of  the  lower 
lands,  and  consequently  much  of  their  surface  is  liable  to  be 
inundated  during  wet  seasons,  when  (as  usually  happens)  there  is 
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an  accompanyii^  lull  of  the  winds.  But  a  considerable  propor- 
tion drains  naturally,  the  mills  being  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Forty-foot ;  the  water  during  winter,  however,  is  much  too 
near  the  surface  for  good  subsoil  drainage.  The  rivulets  that 
flow  down  upon  the  western  fens  are  embanked  over  the  flat  land, 
and  delivered  into  the  drain,  whilst  the  mill-drains  and  ditches  are 
thus  preserved  from  the  upland  water.  The  fens  of  Howell  and 
Ewerby,  west  of  the  Car  Dyke  (into  which  their  water  is  thrown 
by  mills),  and  the  fens  of  South  Kyme  and  Heckingtcm,  with 
other  minor  districts  between  the  Car  Dyke  and  Holland  F^d, 
exhibit  on  the  map  a  network  of  drains,  dykes,  eaus,  and  skertiis, 
crossing  each  other  in  apparent  confusion :  in  fact,  there  are  two 
distinct  systems  of  drainage,  one  pointing  eastward  to  the  Witham, 
the  €^her  southward  to  the  Forty-foot ;  and  since  the  former  oat^ 
let  has  been  stopped,  the  currents  of  the  first  set  of  drains  have 
been  turned  round  and  constrained  to  take  a  new  direction  towards 
the  new  outfall.  The  consequence  of  these  sharp  angles,  inde- 
pendently of  the  crookedness  of  the  drains  themselves,  is  a  bad 
drainage  by  means  of  wind-engines.  The  head  of  water,  how- 
ever, both  in  these  and  the  more  southern  districts,  is  not  high, 
the  water  being  lifted  only  from  1  to  4  feet.  Notwithstanding^ 
all  the  lands,  reaching  as  far  as  Little  Hale  Fen,  are  obliged  to 
pay  an  acre-tax  to  the  Witham  Commissioners. 

Holland  Fm,  about  22,000  acres,  lying  between  the  fens  just 
mentioned  and  Boston,  and  termed  the  Second  District  by  Uie 
Witham  Act,  has  an  excellent  natural  drainage  by  means  of  the 
North  Forty-foot,  Clay  Dyke,  Hammond  Beck,  and  several 
smaller  drains,  into  the  South  Forty- foot.  The  inclosure  and 
drainage  of  this  tract  was  under  an  Act  passed  in  1767 ;  and 
Heckington  and  Helpringham,  &c.  fens  were  inclosed  and 
drained  about  the  same  time.  Before  this  took  place,  the  whole 
country  was  frequently  under  water  for  several  weeks  together 
between  Boston  and  the  hills,  the  inhabitants  traversing  the  flood 
by  means  of  boats.  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
drains  keep  the  water  always  below  the  surface  of  the  land ;  but 
considerable  exertions  have  been  made  to  provide  all  the  Black- 
Sluice  districts  with  a  complete  natural  drainage,  and  give  to 
those  that  already  possess  tiiis  advantage  a  further  facility  £of 
carrying  out  all  the  scientific  improvements  in  husbandry  which 
depend  upon  a  perfect  deep-draining  of  the  soil.  It  is  now  more 
widely  understood,  and  believed  that  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
land  is  deleterious  to  the  growth  of  plants,  both  by  hindering  the 
preparation  of  food  for  the  roots  and  by  preventing  the  healthy 
action  of  the  leaves,  in  consequ^ice  of  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that  the  warmth  of  both  soil  and  climate  is 
materially  increased  by  efficient  drainage.  So  great  is  the  amount 
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ot  heat  stolen  from  the  soil  in  the  process  of  evaporation  that  it 
has  been  estimated  every  gallon  of  water  prevented  from  evapo- 
rating by  being  drained  away  adds  as  much  to  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  as  six  gallons  of  boiling  water  poured  into  it. 
Evaporation  removes  from  this  district,  on  an  average,  throughout 
the  year,  about  45  gallons  per  acre  in  an  hour,  which,  however, 
is  redaced  to  18  gallons  in  the  wet  months;  and  if,  therefore, 
water  is  allowed  to  lie  on  a  fen  three  days  longer  than  it  other- 
wise would  do,  there  are  1296  gallons  more  per  acre  evaporated 
than  there  would  otherwise  be,  and  an  amount  of  heat  lost  from 
the  soil  equ^l  to  that  contained  in  144  hogsheads  of  boiling 
water.  The  extent  of  land  in  the  Black-Sluice  district  suffering 
under  the  above  disadvantages  is  probably  30,000  acres,  a  great 
part  of  it  being  drained  by  mills,  which  seriously  delay  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  send  the  waters 
away  rapidly — thus  removing  a  greater  quantity,  and  leaving  less 
time  for  evaporation — extensive  improvements  are  now  in  pro- 
gress ;  includii^  the  amendment  of  the  Old  Hammond  Beck, 
the  enlarging  of  the  section  of  the  South  Forty-foot,  and  deepen- 
ing it  7  feet,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  sluice  at  the  outfall. 
The  sluice  is  already  completed,  having  a  clear  water-way  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  former  one,  and  a  sill  5  feet  lower ;  and 
the  Forty-foot  is  at  this  time  (1850)  perfected  as  far  inland  as 
Heckington  Fen.* 

Between  South  Kjrme  andBillinghay,  extending  between  Kyme 
Eau  and  Billinghay  Dales  east,  and  the  high  lands  of  Anwick, 
^^^79  <^*9  west,  is  a  tract  of  fen  called  by  the  Witham  Act  the 
Pifth  District.  With  the  exception  of  an  "island"  of  high 
ground,  stretching  from  South  to  North  Kyme,  the  whole  district 
is  under  artificial  drainage,  including  South  Kyme  Low  Ground 
and  North  Kyme  Fen,  east  of  the  Gar  Dyke,  and  North  K3rme 
Low  Ground,  Anwick,  Ruskington,  Dorrington,  and  Digby  Fens, 
west  of  it.  A  part  of  North  Kyme  Fen  drains  into  the  adjacent 
district,  called  Billinghay  Dales,  and  the  rest  is  drained  by  wind- 
onlls  into  Billinghay  Skerth,  an  ancient  river,  running  north- 
eastward to  the  Witham.  This  main  sewer  likewise  receives  the 
water  raised  by  the  mills  in  the  small  western  fens  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  empties  it  into  the  Witham,  near  Tattershall  Ferry- 
Bridge. 

North  of  Billinghay,  bounded  by  the  Car  Dyke  and  the  hills 
west,  and  the  river  Witham  east,  and  reaching  from  the  mouth  of 
Kyme  Eau  up  to  Lincoln,  is  the  First  District  of  the  Witham 
Fens.   It  is  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  southern  portion 

*  A  steam-picket  will  shortly  ply  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Forty-foot,  from 
Boston  to  Gathram  Gote.  Navigation  and  Drainage  are  not  inyariably,  although 
frequently,  at  variance. 
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averages  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  containing  upwards  of 
25,000  acres;    and    includes  Billinghay,  Walcot,  Timberland, 
Martin,  Blankney,  Metheringham,  &c.  to  Washingborough  fens. 
Billinghay  stands  just  at  the  point  of  a  bold  ridge  of  land  which 
divides  this  line  of  fen  from  a  part  of  the  Fifth  District,  and, 
prior  to  the  inclosure  and  drainage  of  its  fen  in  1779,  was  nearlj 
environed  with  immejise  lakes  and  pools  of  water,  which,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  used  to  form  almost  "  one  uninterrapted 
and  boundless  extent  of  restless  roaring  waves."     These  waters 
contained  large  quantities  of  fish  as  well  as,  at  certain  seasons, 
abundance  of  wild-fowl  of  every  description.     Some  of  the  fens 
were  overgrown  with  "  reeds  and  shards,"  amongst  which  the 
coot,  and  other  small  water-fowl,  used  to  breed  in  great  numbers. 
The  inhabitants  derived  considerable  profits-  from  fishing  and 
duck-shooting ;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  oppose 
any  plan  of  drainage  that  would  substitute  day-labour  for  an  in- 
dependent mode  of  earning  a  livelihood,  without  giving  any  com- 
pensation for  the  removal  of  their  privileges.     Hence  occurred 
riots  and  destruction  of  drainage-works,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
history  of  all  the  Lincolnshire  drainages.    When  those  fens  were 
first  embanked  and  drained,  narrow  tracts,  called  ^'  dales,"  or 
washes,  were  left  open  to  the  river,  and,  like  the  fens  before  in- 
closure, liable  to  be  flooded  nine  months  in  the  year  ;  but  these 
have    since   been  inclosed.      The  water  from  Billinghay  Dales 
(which  is  much  the  largest  of  these  plots),  and  the  drsunage  from 
part  of  North  Kyme  Fen,  are  raised  into  the  Witham  at  Dog- 
dyke   by  a   steam-engine  of  30-horse  power,  erected   there  in 
1841.     The  fens  are  divided  by  embzmked  upland  rivulets  or 
"  delphs,"  into  which  upwards  of  14  windmills  formerly  played, 
besides  several  that  were  built  for  draining  the  dales.   The  drain- 
age, like  the  power  employed  to  effect  it,  proved  very  uncertain 
and  capricious,  and  continual  losses  were  resulting  Arom  occa- 
sional floods  and  the  general  wetness  of  the  land,  when,  in  1 83 1 , 
an  Act  was  obtained  for  improving  the   drainage   of  Nocton, 
Potter-Hanworth,  and  Branston  fens;    and  a   powerful   steam- 
engine  was  erected  near  the  bank  of  the  Witham.  Since  that  period 
the  whole  of  the  "water-engines"  or  (wind-mills)  have  been 
superseded  by  the  use  of  steam  :  Heighington  engine  drains  the 
fens  between  the   above  district  and  Lincoln;    Metheringham 
engine,  of  25-horse  power,  drains  the  fens   belonging   to  that 
town  and  Dunston ;    Martin  engine,  of  30-horse  power,  (more 
southward,)  drains  Martin,  Linwood,  and  Blankney  fens;    the 
next  is  Timberland  engine,  of  30-horse  power,  built  in  1839, 
which  drains  the  fens  of  Timberland  and  Thorpe-Tilney ;  and 
thus  every  district,  with  its  frontage  of  dales,  is  tolerably  well 
drained  by  the  indefatigable  and  faithful  might  of  steam.  Occa- 
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sionally  the  drain-banks  give  way,  and  cause  a  partial  inundation ; 
but  the  breach  is  usually  repaired  before  much  damage  has  ensued. 

On  the  east  and  north  bank  of  the  Witham  is  a  narrow  but 
irregularly-shaped  tract  of  fen-land,  called  the  Third  District^ 
extending  from  the  river  Bain,  near  Tattershall,  to  the  high  lands 
of  Willingham,  near  Lincoln.  The  low  lands  of  Kirkstead  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  steam-engine  of 
30-hor8e  power,  which  is  employed  in  grinding  com,  and  in 
lifting  water,  when  necessary.  The  next  is  Bardney  engine, 
throwing  also  into  the  Witham.  It  is  35-horse  power,  and  drains 
a  recently-embanked  district,  named  Stix would  Inclosure.  When 
the  Witham  is  full  of  water,  this  engine  has  to  lift  against  a  head 
of  9  or  10  feet.  Further  north,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lang- 
worth  river  with  the  Witham,  is  another  steam-engine,  built  in 
1840,  to  drain  certain  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Stainfield,  Bar- 
lings, and  Fiskerton,  which  had  their  drainage  previously  by 
several  windmills. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  breadth  of  fenny  land  to  the  west- 
ward of  Lincoln,  through  which  passes  the  river  Till.  One 
catch-water  drain  defends  it  from  the  hill-floods  of  Burton  and 
Carlton  on  the  north-east,  and  another  cuts  off  the  high  land 
water  descending  from  Doddington,  &c.,  on  the  south-west ;  the 
drainage  being  accomplished  by  means  of  two  main  drains  con- 
nected with  the  Till  and  with  the  Sock-Dyke  running  alongside 
the  Witham.  The  construction  of  the  new  Witham  Channel  cer- 
tainly effected  great  improvements  in  the  fen-drainage  as  well  as 
in  the  navigation  ;  but  it  was  found  that  these  conflicting  interests 
quickly  occasioned  a  serious  dilemma,  for  as  the  water  in  the 
river  was  held  up  by  two  locks  (one  at  Barlings  and  another  at 
Kirkstead),  the  drainage  was  impeded ;  and  if  the  water  was  run 
off  to  assist  the  drainage,  the  navigation  was  prevented.  Accord- 
ingly, a  new  Act  being  passed  in  1812,  the  two  locks  were 
removed,  and  a  new  one  erected  at  Horsley-Deeps ;  and  a  sock- 
dyke  or  drain  was  cut  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  from 
Lincoln  to  a  point  just  below  the  new  lock,  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  8  miles  ;  so  that  the  water  is  always  kept  high  enough 
for  navigation  between  these  points,  whilst  the  side  drain  affords 
an  uninterrupted  passage  to  the  upland  and  flood  waters.  By 
means  of  this  work  the  low  lands  beyond  Lincoln  have  chiefly 
a  natural  drainage,  though  previously  little  better  than  morasses. 
In  the  parish  of  Skellingthorpe,  2  small  steam-engines  have 
been  erected  near  the  Decoy  Farm,  to  throw  out  the  water  in 
time  of  floods. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  First,  Third,  and  Fifth  Districts 
of  the  Witham  fens  will  ever  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
plete natural  drainage.     If  such  is  ever  the  case,  it  will  be  by  a 
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straightening,  widening,  and  deepening  of  the  channel  throogb 
the  town  of  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  much  deeper  excavatioD 
of  the  river  between  the  Grand  Sluice  and  Horsley  Deeps,  w 
a  continuation  of  the  Sock-dike  to  Boston,  in  order  to  previa 
for  the  navigation ;  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  railway  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Boston  will  be  a  very  long  time  in  rendering 
superfluous  a  canal  which  admits  coasting  vessels  from  London, 
&c.,  up  to  Lincoln  and  the  Trent.  But  the  Witham,  through 
Boston,  has  long  been  abandoned  as  an  outfall  by  the  great  dis- 
tricts of  fen  on  each  side  it,  which  might  have  aided  such  a 
project  by  their  participation  in  the  raising  of  sufficient  capital  to 
execute  it ;  at  any  rate  an  artificial  mode  of  drainage  must  be 
followed  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  Witham  navigation  remain 
worth  supporting.  However,  if  the  sluice  which  holds  up  the 
water  were  removed,  and  the  river  deepened,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate vessels,  the  engines  would  be  materially  relieved,  and  half 
their  present  work  might  most  likely  be  dispensed  with. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  drainage  in  all  the 
great  districts  discharging  by  the  Witham  and  South  Forty-foot  are 
truly  wonderful.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  river  Witham, 
in  1764,  and  indeed  for  some  time  after,  the  whole  country,  from 
Lincoln  to  Bourn,  was  often  deluged  by  the  expanding  waters. 
The  floods  covered  the  entire  surface  from  Boston  to  the  high 
lands  near  Heckington,  from  Kyme  to  Tattershall,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  Boston,  from  Frith  Bank  to  the  northern  hills.* 

*  A  writer,  who  lived  in  Kyme  Fen  about  half  a  century  ago,  graphicaliy 
describes  the  country  thereabouts.    He  says,  "  Near  the  Garwick  milestone 

"  Nothing  there  grew  beneath  the  sky 
But  wiUows  scarcely  six  feet  high, 
And  osiers  barely  three  feet  dry ; 
And  those  of  only  one  year's  crop 
The  flood  did  fidrly  overtop." 

He  adds,  **  I  have  times  out  of  number  seen  cows  loosed  out  of  their  hovels  and 
swim  across  a  river  with  nothing  but  their  faces  and  horns  above  water,  and  theo 
take  footing  at  mid-rib  deep,  or  less,  but  not  one  spot  of  dry  land,  and  then  fonge 
till  weary,  and  return  to  their  hovels  in  the  like  swimming  position.  No  place 
whatever  was  more  famous  for  this  than  Chapel  Hill,  which  I  have  known  for  a 
long  continuance  of  years  (previous  to  cutting  the  new  river  Witham,  or,  to  speak 
more  fully,  opening  the  Grand  Sluice)  inaccessible  but  by  boat,  or  riding  hone 
belly  deep,  and  more  in  water  than  mud.  I  have  also  known  in  the  whole  parish 
of  Dockdyke  not  two  houses  communeable  for  whole  winters  round,  and  some- 
times  scarcely  in  summer ;  which  was  in  some  measure  the  case  of  all  the  water- 
side quite  up  to  Lincoln.  We  used  to  carry  the  sheep  to  pasture  in  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  clip  them  in  ditto,  and  afterwards  fetch  them  away  m  die  same  conveyance." 
With  such  a  state  of  the  country  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  breeding  and  fettening  of 
cattle  was  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most  unprofitable  manner,  and  the  fl^ks 
were  thinned  by  the  rot ;  the  animals  being  of  the  coarsest  q^aality  and  the  sha^^ 
giest  covering  that  was  able  to  preserve  life  in  the  greatest  privations.  The  agri- 
culture consisted  in  dairying  and  haymaking ;  and  fishing  and  fowling  trained  ap 
a  race  of  inhabitants  wild  as  the  prey  they  lived  upoD,  and  destitute  as  their  isolated 
huts  could  make  them. 
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Tn  the  snminer  months  these  floods,  of  course,  subsided.  TLe  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  at  the  present  time  may  be  judged  from  the  facets 
already  advanced :  it  is  comparatively  well  drained  and  fruitful :  and 
staofnant  inundations  with  tlieir  pestiferous  vapours  are  unknown. 
The  fens,  east  of  the  Witbam,  extending  between  Boston  and 
the  high  lands  of  Tattershall,  Revesby,  &c.,  are  termed  the 
Fourth  District. .  Wildmore  Fen  (next  the  river),  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  adjoining  West  Fen^  drained  by  Anthony's  Gout,  about 
2i  miles  above  Boston,  into  the  Witbam ;  but  the  water  in  the 
river  was  often  as  high  as  the  land  itself,  and  instead  of  draining 
the  fens  kept  their  sluice-door  penned  up  for  weeks  together.* 

♦  The  principal  drains  were  those  cut  by  the  adventurers  who  drained  these  fens 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  A  slight  sketch  of  that  transaction  is  here  added,  be- 
cause it  explains  the  general  tumults  of  the  Commoners  when  enclosures  have 
been  proposed,  and  accounts  for  the  popular  opposition  to  the  drainage  of  fens. 
The  King  "  of  his  princely  care  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom,"  by  letters  to 
the  respective  Commissioners  of  Sewers  recommended  the  draining  of  these  lands, 
himself  being  the  owner  of  great  quantities  of  the  drowned  lands.  Accordingly 
these  authorities  (appointed  by  the  Crown)  taxed  the  country  in  order  to  provide 
a  Aind  for  the  undertaking ;  but  no  payment  being  made,  they  contracted  with 
Sir  Anthony  Thomas  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  four  years  he  was  to 
drain  the  district,  estimated  at  45,000  acres,  so  as  not  to  leave  more  than  3000 
acres  under  water ;  and  was  to  receive  a  proportion  of  the  recovered  ground  as 
his  reward.  Thus,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the 
compensation  of  those  numerous  individuals  owning  rights  of  commonage,  the 
King  took  away  a  large  portion  of  their  property  as  a  recompense  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  rest.  Sir  Anthony  accomplished  the  work  sufficiently  to  procure  his 
allotment,  and  the  remainder  was  allotted  partly  to  the  King,  and  partly  to  the 
towns  which  had  interest  of  common.  In  1642  the  commoners  dissatisfied  with 
these  proceedings,  yet  having  no  legal  and  constitutional  means  of  expressing  their 
discontent,  took  arms,  broke  the  adventurers'  sluices,  laid  waste  their  lands,  filled 
up  their  ditches,  spoiled  their  com,  and  demolished  their  houses.  A  complaint 
was  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  and  security  of 
the  drainers,  '*  because  of  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  Kine  by  the  improvement 
of  bis  lands  from  4d.  per  acre  to  10«.  and  12«.  per  acre  yearly,"  and  for  repaying 
50,000/.  expended  by  the  undertakers.  The  Commissioners  had  obeyed  the  wish 
of  the  monarch  in  opposition  to  the  inhabitants  of  no  less  than  fifty-two  towns  and 
villages,  or  4000  fitmilies,  having  right  of  pasture  and  turbary  iu  these  fens;  who 
now  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  bill.  They  stated  that  by 
means  of  many  charseable  gouts,  drains,  bndges,  and  other  works  of  sewers,  they 
had  kept  these  feus  fruitful  and  profitable  ground  so  as  to  be  the  chiefest  part  of 
dieir  livelihood;  and  that  they  were  never  ** pestered  with  beggars  and  thieves'* 
(as  bad  been  affirmed  by  the  drainers)  more  than  in  the  time  or  their  undertaking. 
That  only  East  Fen  had  been  hurtfully  overflowed,  the  West  and  Wildmore  feus 
being  then  worth  los.  to  1.^.  per  acre  yearly.  That  the  aim  of  Sir  A.  Thomas  and 
his  participants  was  to  make  prize  of  those  lauds,  and  that  he  had  appropriated 
to  himself  the  ancient  drains,  clows,  sluices,  &c.,  of  the  inhabitants,  without  making 
satisfoctioD  for  them.  That  the  drainers  had  wrongfully  taken  away  8000/.  per 
anmum  from  the  commoners,  under  pretence  of  raising  150/.  yearly  fee- farm  rent 
for  his  Majesty's  use.  That  the  West  and  Wildmore  fens  were  not  in  any  way 
m^orated  by  the  new  works,  but  worse  than  they  were  before  the  undertaking ; 
and  that  "  equity  of  disbursements "  need  not  be  considered,  for  the  profits  of 
the  parts  the  drainers  had  enjoyed  seven  years  were  (as  themselves  confessed) 
57,000/.,  which  was  more  than  they  pretended  to  have  laid  out  in  the  works,  and 
many  thousand  pounds  more  than  was  actually  expended.  The  commoners  gained 
their  suit,  and  retained  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Thp  state  of  these  fens 
prior  to  the  Late  drainage  justifies  the  fietitioners  in  their  assertion  that  the  coautr>' 
iud  not  received  an  advantage  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  land  taken  away. 

X  2 
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Like  Holland  Fen,  therefore,  these  lands  were  obliged  to  forsake 
an  adjacent  river,  and  construct  new  drains  to  an  outfall  bekm 
Boston.  This  is  called  Maud-foster  Drain,  and  now  issues  all 
the  waters  from  the  whole  of  these  two  districts,  besides  the 
floods  from  the  hills  beyond  them.  The  drainage  of  East  Fm 
was  formerly  by  Good  Dyke,  &c.,  into  Wainfleet  Haven ;  bat 
this  outfall  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Witham  estuarj, 
— so  that  the  principal  improvements  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fens  have  been  made  by  conducting  the  waters  of 
different  districts  to  a  common  outfall,  the  separate  water  fironi 
each  having  proved  unable  of  itself  to  overcome  the  gilty  obstmo 
tions  thrown  down  by  the  sea.  The  lands  are  generally  lower 
the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  sea  or  outfall,  hence  great 
collections  of  water  occupied  the  interior  parts  of  these  fens, 
as  at  that  part  of  Wildmore  Fen  called  "  No  Man's  Friend*' 
and  the  "  Deeps "  of  East  Fen  and  Wrangle  Common,  which 
were  generally  covered  with  water.  Hence,  also,  the  great  ex- 
pense that  arose  in  forming  proper  drains  to  carry  it  off— the 
cuts  being  very  deep,  in  order  to  convey  the  water  through  the 
^^  Tofts  "  or  lands  of  a  higher  level  adjoining  the  sea.  In  a  verr 
wet  season  the  outfalls  were  better  than  usual,  because  of  the 
scour  of  the  freshes ;  but  in  general,  the  quantity  of  silt  settled 
in  the  river  mouth,  after  a  dry  summer,  was  so  great,  that  it  re- 
quired several  weeks  of  the  winter  floods  to  wash  it  away.  During 
that  time  the  doors  of  the  gouts  used  to  be  over-rode,  and  the 
fens  became  the  receptacle  not  only  of  the  water  which  fell  on 
their  own  surface,  but  of  all  that  which  flowed  rapidly  down  from 
the  hills,  and  occasionally  of  an  additional  inundation  from  the 
bursting  rivers;  and  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  drains  and 
smallness  of  the  gouts,  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  was  gone 
before  the  accumulated  floods  could  be  assuaged.  At  the  latter 
end  of  last  century  various  plans  were  suggested  for  providing  a 
natural  drainage  for  these  fens,  which  the  Witham  improvemenls 
bad  failed  to  effect ;  and  in  1802  the  works  were  commenced,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  preceding  year,  adopting  the  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Rennie.  From  the  levels  taken  it  appeared  that 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  times  when  there  was  a  full  quantity 
in  the  Witham,  was  3  feet  3  inches  higher  at  Anton's  (or 
Anthony's)  Gout,  than  at  the  low-water  of  a  neap-tide  at  Maud- 
foster  Gout ;  this  decided  the  engineer  to  conduct  the  main  drains 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  outlet.  The  general  surface  of  the 
West  and  Wildmore  Fens,  except  No  Man's  Friend,  which  lies 
about  a  foot  lower,  are  about  the  same  height;  and  thus  he 
found  that  both  might  be  drained  by  one  outfall.  Their  surface 
was  found  to  be  about  3  feet  above  the  low-water  of  a  neap-tide 
at  Maud-foster  Gout,  and  at  low-water  spring-tide  there  was 
frequently  a  fall  of  4  feet  3  inches.  The  distance  across  the  fen, 
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along  the  principal  drain,  is  11^  miles,  which  at  neap-tide  left 
about  3  inches  fall  in  a  mile,  and  at  spring-tides  A^\  inches  per 
mile.  The  fall,  however,  has  heen  improved  since  that  time  by 
straightening  the  Witham  outfall  between  this  point  and  the 
Wash,  The  quantity  of  land  in  Wildmore  Fen  is  10,661  acres, 
of  which  2947  are  high  lands:  the  quantity  in  West  Fen  is  16,924 
acres,  of  which  5473  are  high  lands.  ITiere  are  nearly  12,000 
acres  of  upland  draining  into  the  different  becks,  which  pass 
through  the  fens  and,  from  their  great  declivity,  send  down  the 
floods  very  quickly  in  times  of  heavy  rain.  When  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  brooks  running  into  West  and  Wildmore  Fens, 
including  Hagnaby  Beck^  was  measured,  it  amounted  to  nearly 
22,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day ;  but  in  times  of  great  floods  they 
often  produce  more  than  three  times  that  quantity.  The  first 
amount,  however,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  low  ground  in  these 
two  fens  (19,165  acres),  about  i^^ths  of  an  inch  deep  all  over  the 
surface  in  one  day.  It  was  in  this  work  that  the  principle  of 
separating  the  upland  from  the  fen  waters  was  first  carried  into 
eflfect ;  and  such  was  its  success  that  numerous  imitations  have 
since  appeared  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens  and  the  more  southern 
Bedford  Level.  The  bulk  of  water  descending  by  the  above- 
menticmed  brooks  is  entirely  prevented  from  flowing  into  the 
fens  by  a  catch-water  drain,  which  cuts  off  their  streams  and  con- 
veys them,  together  with  the  drainage  from  the  higher  lands  of 
Sibsey,  Stickney,  and  Stickford,  to  the  out-fall  at  Maud-foster.  As 
these  waters  descend  rapidly,  they  must  have  an  equally  rapid  dis- 
charge across  the  fen,  or  else  a  reservoir  whose  waters  may  be 
raised  by  their  addition ;  but  as  the  fen -drains  have  too  trifling  a 
fall  to  cause  the  water  in  them  to  flow  quickly,  the  high-land 
floods  by  pouring  into  them  would  naturally  raise  the  water  at 
their  upper  ends,  so  as  to  impede  the  drainage  and  occasion 
floodings.  To  provide  against  these  circumstances,  the  head  of 
the  catch-water  drain  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Bain  river)  is  5  or 
6  feet  higher  than  the  fen,  and  the  fall  of  the  drain  (which  is  21 
miles  in  length)  is  about  6  inches  per  mile  at  low-water  neap- 
tide,  nearly  double  that  of  the  main  drains.  Thus  the  running 
waters  are  furnished  with  the  descent  needful  for  their  speedy 
delivery,  and  the  sluggish  fen  waters  have  the  sole  advantage  of 
whatever  little  fall  they  can  obtain,  whilst  both  meet  on  the  same 
level  where  the  land  rises,  toward  the  common  outlet.  The  pre- 
sent Maud-foster  sluice  has  three  openings  of  15  feet  each,  giving 
a  total  water-way  of  45  feet ;  but  the  former  gout  was  only  13  feet 
in  the  clear.  The  district  drainage  of  West  and  Wildmore  Fens 
may  be  described  as  thoroughly  complete ;  the  large  drains  (How- 
bridge,  Newham,  Medlam,  &c.,  drains,)  being  cleansed  and 
maintained  by  the  Witham  Drainage  Commissioners,  who  levy  a 
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tax  of  2s,  per  acre  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  smaller  sewers  being 
superintended  and  well  kept  by  the  Fourth  District  Commissionen 
for  an  internal  drainage-tax  of  about  6rf.  per  acre. 

East  Fen  has  also  a  catch-water  drain,  which  commences  at 
Little  Steeping,  and  after  a  course  of  9  miles  unites  with  that  from 
the  West  Fen  several  miles  north  of  Boston. 

The  general  surface  of  East  Fen  and  Wrangle  Common,  at  the 
time  of  the  drainage,  was  about  a  foot  lower  than  that  of  West  and 
Wildmore  Fens,  and,  taking  the  general  distance  of  the  fen  at 
13  miles  from  Maud-foster  Gout,  there  remains  a  fall  of  only 
I/5  inch  per  mile.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  Mr. 
Rennie  determined  to  conduct  the  East  Fen  waters  to  a  separate 
outfall.  Besides,  the  northern  part  of  the  fen,  called  the  **  Deeps," 
was  always  under  water,  the  bottom  of  these  reed-shaded  lakes 
averaging  H  feet  below  low- water  at  Staud-foster,  so  that  no 
drainage  could  possibly  be  effected  by  that  gout.  Since  that  time 
the  surface  has  sunk  by  the  drying  and  consolidating  of  the  soil, 
so  that  if  such  a  direction  had  been  then  chosen  for  the  drain- 
water  a  new  one  would  have  been  needed  before  the  present  time. 

The  old  outfall  of  Wainfleet  was  useless ;  for,  owing  to  the 
defective  state  of  the  channel,  the  low- water  mark  was  foimd  to  be 
2  feet  1  inch  higher  at  Wainfleet  Gout  than  at  Maud-foster. 

About  2^  miles  below  Maud-foster,  or  3^  miles  following  the 
bends  of  the  river,  is  a  place  called  Hob-hole,  where,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  shoals  or  sandbanks  between  it  and  the  Wash,  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  found  to  be  4  feet  lower  than  at  Maud- 
foster  ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  discharge  the  East  Fen 
waters  at  this  point.  The  fall  from  the  bottom  of  the  Deeps  to 
this  new  outfall  was  3  feet ;  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
fen  is  1 6  miles,  thus  giving  a  fall  of  2^  inches  per  mile  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  fen  lying  3  feet  6  inches  higher,  the  fall  from  thence 
was  nearly  double.  Accordingly,  a  new  drain  13^  miles  in  length 
was  cut  from  this  point,  through  the  high  marsh  grounds  into 
the  lower  East  Fen,  having  proper  side  drains  (as  Fodder  Dyke 
and  Barlode,  Bell  Water,  &c.,  drains)  to  communicate  with  it; 
and  the  sluice  at  Hob-hole  was  completed  in  1806,  the  Maud- 
foster  New  Gout  being  opened  in  the  following  year.  The 
quantity  of  land  in  East  Fen  is  12,424  acres,  the  whole  of  which, 
together  with  more  than  26,000  acres  of  the  East  Holland  towns 
(Wrangle,  Leake,  Butterwick,  &c.),  formerly  draining  by  Maud- 
foster,  now  evacuate  their  waters  at  Hob-hole. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  drainage  that  a  large  extent  of  the 
marsh  lands,  north  of  Wainfleet,  have  diverted  their  water  from 
the  natural  and  adjacent  outfall  of  Wainfleet  Haven  to  the  better 
one  of  Hob-hole,  though  four  times  more  distant.  The  river 
wliich  supplies  the  Haven  rises  among  the  hills  at  Salmonby, 
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ftiid  bringing  down  with  it  the  water  from  Aswarby,  Harrington, 
Partney,  Raithby,  &c.,  becks,  passes  with  great  rapidity  into  the 
fen.  Before  the  great  work  of  drainage  now  under  notice  was 
commenced,  it  was  estimated  that  seven  parts  out  of  eight  of  this 
stream  (called  the  Steeping  River),  went  back  into  the  fen  in- 
stead of  flowing  through  the  Haven,  and,  consequently,  the  low 
lands  of  Steeping,  Firsby,  Thorpe,  and  Croft,  were  subject  to 
dreadful  inundations  in  wet  seasons.  An  act  was  passed  in  1818 
for  the  more  effectual  drainage  of  the  above  parishes,  together 
with  Irby,  Bratoft,  and  Wainfleet- All-Saints ;  and  this  embanked 
river  was  made  to  have  a  straighter  course  between  Steeping  Mill 
and  Firsby  Clough,*  from  which  a  new  cut  of  2  miles  to  Wain- 
fleet  saved  a  circuitous  course  of  nearly  twice  that  distance.  The 
high  land  water  of  these  parishes  was  thus  separated  from  that  of 
their  low  lands,  the  drainage  of  which  (with  part  of  Burgh)  was 
conveyed  by  a  culvert  under  the  Steeping  river  into  Bell-water 
Drain,  communicating  with  the  Hob-hole  Drain. 

Previous  to  the  drainage,  the  East  Fen  was  a  wilderness  of  pools, 
bogs,  and  reed-shoals,  and  the  low  grounds  of  the  contiguous 
parishes  were  generally  flooded  for  six  months  in  the  year — the 
water  seldom  subsiding  until  May,  or  even  later,  and  a  part  of  the 
waters  in  Friskney  were  raised  by  a  wind-engine,  and  sent  to  sea 
through  a  small  gout.  The  whole  of  the  fen,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  lands  participating  in  its  drainage,  have  now  a  generally  good 
drainage,  not  being  subject  to  overflow  except  in  the  very  wettest 
seasons,  or  in  times  like  the  present  (1850),  when  the  tides  flow 
several  feet  above  their  common  level.  The  drainage  taxes  amount 
Xo  Xs.  per  acre  to  the  Witham  Conmiissioners,  and  from  4^.  to  6rf. 
per  acre  for  the  management  of  the  various  interior  drains.  The 
lands  surrounding  the  villages  of  Frieston,  Bennington,  Leverton, 
&c.,  are  imperfectly  drained,  although  on  a  much  higher  level 
than  the  well-drained  commons  on  the  north-west  of  them.  The 
outfall  is  good,  so  that  nothing  is  required  but  the  providing  of 
sewers  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  keeping  them  in  proper  order — 
a  duty  much  neglected  throughout  this  neighbourhood. 

Bounded  south  by  the  rivers  Glen  and  Welland,  and  west  and 
north  by  the  Old  Hanunond  Beck,  is  a  tract  of  "  old  land"  lying 
between  the  fen  and  marsh,  including  Gosberton,  Donington, 
Swineshead,  Wigtoft,  &c.,  parishes,  and  the  lower  lands  in  the 
anciently  reclaimed  Bicker  Haven.  The  principal  sewers  re- 
semble ditches  rather  than  drains,  consisting  of  Old  Ouse-Mer- 
Lode,  the  Five  Towns  Drain,  Kirton  Drain,  &c.,  which  wander 
with  innumerable  curves  and  branches  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion except  that  of  the  outfalls  at  which  they  finally  arrive.   From 

*  Pitmoonced  '*  dow,"  meaiimg  a  sluice  where  two  or  three  streams  meet. 
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the  inadequacy  of  these  sewers  to  carry  off  the  amount  of  rain 
faUing  upon  the  land,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  lower  ground 
only  is  liable  to  be  wet  in  certain  seasons,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  water  finds  another  means  of  escape.  The  soak,  or  sub- 
terranean water,  prevails  throughout  the  district;  and  as  the 
surface  of  the  fields  is  absolutely  without  slope,  the  rain  sinks 
directly  downward,  and  forms  the  underground  springs.  The 
subsoil  being  remarkably  porous,  and  the  soak  continually  vaiy- 
ing  in  depth  from  the  surface,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
excess  of  water  filtrates  to  the  larger  rivers  and  the  sea ;  at  anj 
rate,  as  there  is  but  little  land  under-drained,  the  ditches  most 
receive  their  water  from  the  fields  in  this  manner,  and  this  sup- 
position involves  merely  an  extension  of  the  same  action.* 

The  southern  parts  have  an  excellent  drain  called  Risegate 
Eau,  running  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Hammond  Beck  to 
the  Welland  near  Fosdike.  The  chief  outlets  for  the  remamder 
of  the  district  are  the  Hammond  Beck  (for  a  small  portion), 
Fosdike  Gout  into  the  Welland,  and  Kirton  Gout  through  the 
sea-bank.  The  marshes  of  Sutterton,  Frampton,  &c.,  also  drain 
by  these  two  gouts,  besides  having  one  or  two  smaller  sluices 
through  the  searbank  ;  the  state  of  the  drainage  depending  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  willingness  of  the  occupiers  to  cleanse 
out  their  respective  ditches  for  the  accommodation  of  themselves 
and  neighbours. 

The  narrow  band  of  salt  marsh  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Witham  and  Wainfleet  Haven  is  drained  by  sea-gouts  through 
the  frontier  banks,  of  which  every  parish  has  one  or  more.  The 
water  is  kept  tolerably  well  oflF  the  land,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
flooded ;  but  the  drainage  is  not  so  complete  and  e£fectual  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  requires. 

The  maintenance  of  the  frontier  banks  round  the  whole  of  the 
marshes  in  this  county  is  a  costly  labour,  and  a  great  burden  to 
the  frontage  proprietors, — frequently  occasioning  a  tax  of  3^  or 
more  per  acre.  Various  calamities  are  upon  record  as  havii^ 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the  sea-barriers :  one 
of  the  severest  was  occasioned  by  a  gale  and  higher  tide  than 
usual,  in  November,  1810.  The  old  banks  were  insufficient  in 
height,  and  the  surge  dashed  over  them  along  nearly  their  whole 
extent,  in  its  fall  scouring  away  the  soil  of  the  bank  on  the  land 
side  from  the  crown  to  the  base ;  by  which  means  numerous 
breaches  were  occasioned.  In  the  town  of  Boston  whole  streets 
were  inundated ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  Wainfleet 

*  Probably  this  is  a  reason  why  the  atmos^ere  is  healthy,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  dikes  remain  full  of  standing  water ;  the  water, 
though  apparently  motionless,  is  not  really  stagnant,  as  it  is  being  constantly, 
though  imperceptibly,  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the  gentle  currents  of  the  soak. 
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to  Spalding  shared  in  the  disaster.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  were  drowned,  com  and  hay  stacks  swept  away,  and  pro- 
perty to  an  immense  amount  destroyed.  Subsequently  to  this 
the  banks  were  strengthened  and  heightened,  and  made  adequate 
to  protect  the  country  from  tides  of  extraordinary  swell;  and 
though  local  inroads  have  occasionally  happened  since  that  time, 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  in  their  present  state  they  will 
gaiierally  be  found  sufficient  for  any  emergency.  The  late  ex- 
traordii^ry  tides  have  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested  them ; 
the  partial  floodings  of  late  having  either  been  in  the  towns,  or 
occasioned  by  the  tides  preventing  the  egress  of  drain-water ; — 
in  no  case  by  a  breach  of  the  banks. 

The  different  districts  and  systems  of  drainage  in  the  great 
South-eastern  alluvial  tract  having  now  passed  under  review,  the 
next  division  of  the  county  coming  under  notice  is  the  breadth  of 
low  land  called  the  North  Marshes^  stretching  from  Wainfleet  to 
the  Humber.  The  area  of  these  marshes  is  large ;  but  as  the 
mode  of  drainage  contains  few  peculiarities,  a  hasty  sketch  will 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose.  The  principal  part  of  the  waters 
from  the  great  watershed  of  the  Wolds  and  from  the  Clays  re- 
clining cm  their  slope,  descend  upon  the  marshes,  being  the 
floods  and  springs  from  about  250,000  acres, — nearly  three  times 
the  area  of  the  marshes  themselves.  The  waters  have  shaped 
out  channels  for  themselves,  being  in  some  places  embanked  and 
guided  by  human  art,  and  form  the  main  drains  for  the  low  lands 
under  the  names  of  "  doughs,"  "  eaus,"  "  fleets,"  and  "  grifts." 
These  issue  through  gouts  in  the  sea-banks,  which  are  closed  at 
high  tide.  In  some  cases  two  or  more  of  these  straggling  water- 
courses have  been  drawn  to  one  outfall,  in  order  to  preserve,  by 
means  of  their  combined  volume  and  velocity,  a  clearer  and 
deeper  channel  through  the  wide  flats  and  sands  on  this  low 
shore.  At  Saltfleet,  four  of  these  drains,  including  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  district,  are  discharged  in  one  stream;  and  at 
Trusthorpe,  Anderby,  and  Hogsthorpe,  the  same  arrangement 
is  observable.  The  drainage  is  a  natural  one,  and  usually  con- 
sidered as  very  excellent  for  a  marsh  district,  having  been  greatly 
unproved  in  almost  every  locality  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Exceptions,  however,  must  be  made  to  this  statement : 
the  lands  between  Grimsby  and  Barton  are  not  well-drained,  the 
drainage  of  Barrow  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  being  very 
defective.  As  is  the  case  in  many  marsh  districts,  this  disad- 
vantage arises  from  a  neglect  of  the  minor  drains ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  a  country  where  each  farmer  is  depending  upon  the 
efficient  state  of  his  neighbour's  ditches  for  the  drainage  of  his 
land,  there  ought  to  exist  more  summary  powers  for  compelling 
^jacent  occupiers  to  cleanse  their  drains  than  costly  and  dubious 
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actions  at  law."*"  Between  Humberston  and  Louth,  west  of  tbe 
Louth  navigation,  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  ill-drained  land ; 
the  water-courses  pass  beneath  the  canal,  and  at  the  enclosure  of 
North  Thoresby,  in  1837-40,  the  drain-water  was  conducted 
under  the  navigation  by  an  elliptical  iron  culvert  250  feet  in 
length.  On  the  east  side  of  the  canal  are  extensive  tracts  of 
lower  ground  called  "  fens."  They  formed  unenclosed  watery 
wastes  or  commons,  but  some  of  them  (as  Grainthorpe  Fen)  have 
been  completely  drained.  Others,  termed  ^*  ings,"  belonging  to 
various  towns,  yet  remain  (at  particular  seasons)  in  a  wet  con- 
dition. The  low  land  between  Carlton,  &c.,  and  the  sea,  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  partitioned  by  parallel  banks  extending 
across  it,  so  as  to  defend  the  parishes  from  neighbouring  floods ; 
and  both  Great  Carlton  and  Gayton-le-M arsh  had  each  a  wind- 
engine  for  pumping  out  their  water.  Eastward  of  Alford,  though 
there  are  many  small  undulations  of  the  surface,  are  some  very 
low  g^unds,  there  having  been  in  the  parishes  of  Bilsby,  Hut- 
toft,  Thurlby,  Cumberworth,  &c.,  no  less  than  10  windmills  for 
raising  the  drain-water.  The  parishes  of  Burgh  and  Win- 
thorpe  have  an  outfall  by  gouts  in  the  bank,  but  the  bed  of 
the  sewer  lying  in  a  shifting  sandy  beach  was  frequently  silted 
up,  and  the  chief  part  of  these  parishes,  with  Skegness  and 
Croft,  now  discharge  into  Wainfleet  Haven  by  means  of  a 
new  cut  of  three  miles  in  length,  executed  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 

ago. 

The  next  drainage  to  be  described  is  that  of  the  Anchctm 
Level.  The  river  Ancholme  rises  at  Spridlington,  on  the  oolite 
hills,  and,  flowing  northward,  receives  at  Glentham  the  river 
Rasen  from  the  chalk  hills  at  Tealby.  It  then  continues  along  the 
flat  for  about  19  miles,  and,  augmented  by  numerous  drains  and 
becks  from  both  east  and  west,  issues  by  Ferraby  sluice  into  the 
Humber.  This  long  and  narrow  district  contains  probably  ahoat 
28,000  acres  that  are  below  the  level  of  high-water  spring-tides ; 
the  surface  sinking  gradually  from  about  that  level  of  elevation 
at  Bishop-Bridge,  to  4i  feet  below  it  near  Kelsey,  about  9  feet  at 
Brigg,  and  rising  again  to  only  3  feet  at  Ferraby,  under  high-water 
mark.f  It  was  very  anciently  embanked  from  the  overflowings 
of  the  Humber ;  but  the  river  had  a  very  tortuous  course,  and  was 
enfeebled  and  choked  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  "of  the  tides4 
Before  the  present  direct  channel  was  cut,  there  appear  to  have 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  same  powers  were  given  against  private  indi- 
vidoals  as  are  now  given  against  Railway  Companies  for  obstracting  drainage,  a 
great  boon  would  be  conferred  upon  the  lowland  farmer. 

+  The  Section  accompanying  this  Report  is  incorrect. 

X  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  channel  from  Brigg  to  Ferraby,  which  had  woDt 
to  be  40  feet  broad,  was  much  silted  up,  and  in  many  places  not  8  feet  in  width,  tbe 
adjacent  meadows  and  pastures  being  frequently  overflowed  and  drowned. 
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been  no  less  than  12  or  13  elbow  bends  in  the  stream;  and 
the  lands  were  frequently  covered  by  the  fresh  water,  although 
there  was  not  so  much  high-land  water  at  that  period  descend- 
ing upon  them  as  now, — since  the  effect  of  enclosures,  &c.,  is 
to  increase  the  amount  of  water  carried  off  from  the  surface, 
and  almost  all  the  uplands  have  been  so  improved  in  more  mo- 
dem times.  The  river  was  without  any  sluice  at  its  mouth ; 
consequently,  its  banks  were  very  often  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  tides,  and  by  the  floods  of  fresh  water  descending  its 
diannel. 

As  this  is  a  comparatively  unknown  district,  a  compressed  ac- 
count of  the  drainage  works  connected  with  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  public.  In  the  year  1635  (10  Charles  I.)  Sir  John  Munson 
became  the  undertaker  for  draining  the  fens  and  carrs  lying  on 
both  sides  the  river,  and,  in  partnership  with  the  larger  free- 
holders, who  adventured  for  their  own  share,  agreed  to  effect  the 
drainage,  and  set  a  sluice  or  clow  near  the  outfall,  so  that  these 
grounds  should  become  good  meadow  and  pasture.  A  period  of 
six  years  being  allotted  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  5827 
acres  assigned  to  Sir  John  and  Lis  heirs  as  a  recompense,  the 
work  was  performed,  being  completed  in  1638.  A  channel 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  was  excavated  from  the  Humber  to 
Glentham  Bridge,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  several  drains 
formed,  leading  to  the  new  cut, — the  lands  between  Elsham 
and  Ferraby  being  drained  by  sewers  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  having  a  separate  outfall  from  that  of  the  river. 
The  level  was  adjudged  to  be  sufficiently  drained  and  recovered, 
and  the  portion  allotted  to  the  drainers  ;  but,  during  that  time  when 
the  whole  nation  appealed  to  arms  for  redressing  grievances,  the 
smaller  freeholders  and  commoners  forcibly  entered  again  upon 
those  lands,  and  the  drains  were  filled  up,  the  works  neglected,  and 
the  sluices  decayed.  By  an  Act  passed  about  1767,  the  Ancholme 
was  carried  to  its  outfall  in  its  present  course,  for  the  purposes 
of  drainage  and  navigation ;  and  the  land  which,  before  this  im- 
provement, was  worth  only  from  1«.  to  3#.  Crf.  per  acre  rental, 
was  raised  in  30  years  to  the  value  of  from  IO5.  to  30*.  per  acre, 
— the  annual  expense  amounting  at  that  time  to  about  2s.  6d. 
per  acre  on  17,197  acres.  The  drainage,  however,  was  not  com- 
plete, and  continued  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better,  so  that  in 
1801  the  great  engineer  of  the  fens — Mr.  Rennie — was  employed 
to  devise  a  more  adequate  system.  His  report  was  not  adopted, 
and  no  improvement  took  place  until  1825,  when,  under  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  J.  Kennie,  an  Act  was  obtained,  and 
the  river  straightened,  widened,  and  deepened,  so  as  to  double 
its  capacity.  A  new  sluice  was  erected  at  Ferraby,  having  its 
sill  8  feet  lower  than  the  old  one,  with  a  new  lock  20  feet  wide. 
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so  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  larger  vessels 
and  affording  a  greater  discharge  for  the  drainage-water  during 
floods.  The  old  bridges  which  obstructed  the  flow  were  removed, 
and  a  new  lock  formed  at  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Uie  river.  The  sluice  has  three  openings  of  18  feet  each, 
which,  with  the  lock,  give  a  clear  waterway  of  74  feet.*  The 
effect  of  these  improvements  (the  cost  of  which,  amounting  to 
24,000/.,  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  land  and  tonnage  on  the 
navigation  of  the  river)  has  been  great :  it  was  formerly  a  very 
dry  time  if  persons  coidd  get  across  the  flat  on  foot,  but  now 
(except  at  occasional  seasons)  the  drainage  is  comparatively  good. 
There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  defect  pertaining  to  the  drainage 
of  these  carrs :  whilst  the  side  drains  communicating  with  the 
river,  and  the  minor  drains  and  ditches  of  the  whole  level,  are 
kept  clean  and  open,  and  the  sluices  in  the  river  banks  are  io 
good  order  for  issuing  the  water  quickly,  the  head  of  water  in  the 
river  is  too  high ;  and  thus  a  district  possessing  a  good  fall  at  its 
outlet,  and  an  efficient  system  of  internal  drainage,  is  frequently 
overflowed  in  wet  seasons  merely  in  deference  to  the  rights  of 
navigation.  This  narrow  tract  forms  the  natural  reservoir  for 
the  drainage  of  100,000  acres  of  the  Wolds  and  intermediate 
high  lands,  50,000  acres  of  the  Cliff  Hills,  &c.,  and  about  22,000 
acres  southward  of  that  level ;  so  that  about  200,000  acres  dis- 
charge by  the  Ancholme  outfall,  and  the  total  bulk  of  waters 
daily  poured  through  the  river  has  been  estimated  at  140,000,000 
of  cubic  feet,  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  level  to  a  depth 
of  I  '37  inches.  The  river  is  capable  of  readily  emptying  this 
quantity  during  the  interval  of  the  falling  and  rising  again  of  the 
tide  to  a  certain  level,  though  the  sluice  is  kept  closed  more  than 
half  the  time;  but  as  the  navigation  requires  the  river  water 
to  be  about  11  feet  higher  than  low-water  spring  tides  in  the 
Humber,  the  sudden  floods  are  not  evacuated  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  and  a  defective  drainage  is  the  consequence.  As  the 
spring  tides  rise  here  to  the  average  height  of  about  22  feet 
(much  more  in  some  instances),  and  the  surface  of  the  land  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  9  feet  beneath  high-water  mark,  there 
will  be  about  2  or  3  feet  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  river,  but  at  neap-tides  considerably  less ; 
and  if  this  fall  could  be  maintained  a  sufficient  drainage  would 
ensue.f     But  in  order  to  receive  the  waters  from  uplands  of  six 

*  Two  sluice-gates  were  provided  for  each  openioff  in  the  sluice :  they  are  sdf- 
acting,  being  shut  by  the  tide,  and  opened  by  the  head  of  fresh  water  as  soon  as  the 
tide  &ll8  below  the  level  of  the  water  inside.  The  openings  are  also  famished  with 
draw-doors,  for  regulating  the  navigation  level  (which  is  13  feet  8  inches  above  the 
sill),  and  to  preserve  a  depth  of  8  feet  9  inches  at  Brigs,  which  is  nine  miles  distant, 
ana  6  feet  6  inches  at  Haarlem-Hill  lock,  eighteen  miles  distant. 

t  The  drainage  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  level  is  assisted  by  small  drains  having 
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times  the  area  of  the  flat  without  overflowing,  the  river  ought  to 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible  before  the  rains  come  on.  As  it  is, 
the  channel  being  sufliciently  full  before  the  floods  descend,  and 
the  water  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  level  having  to  flow 
18  miles  along  a  flat  course,  the  water  is  raised  by  the  high  land 
streams  above  the  surface  of  the  land  for  some  time  before  the 
sluice  at  the  river  mouth  increases  its  discharge,  and  thus  the 
carrs  at  Waddingham,  Snitterby,  Kelsey,  &c.,  are  often  flooded 
for  several  days  until  the  river  subsides.  This  evil  is  mitigated 
in  some  degree  by  the  perfection  of  the  interior  drainage,  so  that 
the  water  is  not  allowed  to  remain  long  upon  the  land  sifter  the 
river  water  has  sunk  to  its  proper  level.  These  floodings,  how- 
ever, must  occasion  a  serious  injury  to  the  soil  and  crops,  and 
tend  to  choke  up  the  few  under  drains  which  have  been  laid  in 
some  parts  of  the  flat.  A  steam-engine  has  been  erected  to  drain 
two  parishes  in  one  of  the  worst-drained  localities,  and  its  action 
has  hitherto  been  attended  with  benefit.  The  district  requires  to 
be  flanked  on  both  sides  with  adequate  catch-water  drains,  formed 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  main  drains,  and  arranged  with  sepa- 
rate sluices  for  discharging  into  the  Humber.  These  might 
also  be  employed  to  feed  the  navigation  and  to  irrigate  the  level 
when  requisite. 

This  system  of  separating  the  drainage  of  the  high  lands  from 
that  of  the  low  lands  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Rennie  in  1801, 
founded  on  the  observation  that  the  greater  force  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  water  from  the  upper  districts  reached  the  river 
than  those  from  the  lower  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  latter 
over  the  level,  the  sluices  being  inadequate  to  discharge  the 
entire  bulk  of  water  during  the  periods  while  the  tide  permitted 
the  sluice -doors  to  remain  open.  If  catch-water  drains  were 
constructed  along  the  whole  level  on  each  side,  considerable 
advantage  might  be  gained  by  adopting  the  further  recommend- 
ation of  Sir  John  Rennie,  viz.,  the  formation  of  reservoirs,  with 
overfalls  and  weirs  to  receive  the  sand  and  mud  brought  down 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  country,  and  thus  prevent  its  accumu- 
]ati(m  in  the  river.  There  is  an  ancient  sewer  running  from 
Ferraby  towards  Elsham,  which  intercepts  the  water-brooks 
from  the  hills,  but  the  low  lands  have  likewise  to  drain  by  it ; 
and  as  there  is  a  breadth  of  very  wet  and  rushy  land  between  it 
and  the  hills,  near  Ferraby,  Horkstow,  Saxby,  &c.,  a  drain  is 
still  needed  on  a  higher  level  to  prevent  the  Wold  waters  from 
descending  to  the  vale.     The  Ancholme  carrs  are  also  subject 

sqiante  outlets,  but  the  rising  of  the  tide  causes  a  los«  of  time  for  discharge,  and 
floods  are  not  nnfrequent  In  Worlaby  carrs  50  acres  of  wheat  were  so  much  de- 
stroyed in  the  antnmo  of  1843  that  it  had  to  be  sown  again  in  the  next  spring, 
quality  and  quantity  greatly  falling  off. 
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to  occasional  inundations  of  the  Humber,  and  the  barrier  banks 
are  attacked  bj  the  tides  in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  sea-banks 
along  the  whole  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  the  long  lines  of  em- 
bankment which  restrain  the  fen  rivers,  are  subject  to  the  wear- 
ing action  of  the  waves   and  the  pressure  of  water;    but   in  a 
modified  degree.     The  Wash  rivers  bring  the   drainage  from 
above  5000  square  miles  of  country,  extending  into  Leicester- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  and  Suffolk,  and  issue  into  the  centre 
of  a  broad  bay,  these  floods  with  the  sea-water  being  warded  off 
from  the  land  by  immense  flats  of  sand.     Thus  the  shore  at  low 
water  presents  a  beach  from  2  to  3  miles  in  width,  and  it  is  only 
at  high  tide  that  the  banks  are  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
waters  ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  of  proper  strength  and  dimensions 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.     So  along  the  chief  part  of 
the  coast  washed  by  the  open  sea,  the  banks  are  protected  by 
wide  foreshores  of  sand  and  marsh  ;  but  with  the  embankments 
on  the  Humber  the  case  is  very  different.     The  Humber  rivers 
radiate  to  Westmoreland,  Staffordshire,  and  Leicestershire,  drain- 
ing a  much  greater  expanse  of  country  than  that  drained  by  the 
Wash,  and  discharge  through  a  winding  estuary  rather  than  into 
a  bay.     The  sands,  instead  of  fringing  the  marshes,  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  muddy  waters  in  the  middle  of  the  Humber, 
forming  the  great  banks  or  shoals  named  Whitton  Sand,  Old 
Warp,  Skitter  Sand,  &c.,  and  the*  water  dividing  flows  by  two 
deep  channels  between  them  and  the  land  on  each  side.    The 
Ancholme  marshes  are  situated  just  at  a  bend  of  the  estuaiy, 
opposite  to  a  projecting  point  of  the   Yorkshire  coast,    which 
serves  as  a  jetty  to  direct  the  full  force  of  the  current  against  the 
banks.  The  channel  being  so  near  to  the  banks,  the  effect  of  the 
scour  upon  them  is  very  great ;  and,  besides  this,  the  tides  flow 
in  at  the  rate  of  about  8  miles  per  hour,  and  as  a  velocity  of  2 
miles  per  hour  is  suflicient  to  transport  along  the  bottom  of  a 
river  stones  the  size  of  an  egg,  the  eroding  power  of  this  cur- 
rent may  be  readily  conceived.     This  scour,  together  with  the 
beating  of  the  waves,  eats  away  and  undermines  the  soft  warp 
soil  upon  which  the  embankments  stand ;  and  when  the  water 
has  encroached  to  the  foot  of  the  bank  it  becomes  of  little  con- 
sequence what  is  the  size  and  strength  of  the  mound,  for  the 
land  settles,  the  tides  overtop  the  bank,  and  breaches  and  flood- 
ing occur.     It  is  only  by  strict  attention  to  repairs  outside  the 
embankments  that  large  encroachments  of  the  Humber  can  be 
avoided :  where  this  is  neglected,  the  banks  are  gradually  de- 
stroyed, and  the  new  ones  that  are  erected  have  to  be  fixed  back- 
warder  on  the  land. 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Trent  is  a  breadth  of  land 
several  feet  lower  than  the  water  in  the  river  at  high-tide,  and 
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containing  probably  about  9000  acres.  The  chief  natural  water- 
course is  the  river  Eau,  descending  from  the  Cliff  and  other  high 
land  by  Corringham,  Scotter,  &c.,  to  the  Trent  near  Butterwick. 
The  drainage  is  chiefly  a  natural  one  by  means  of  numerous 
drains  emptying  by  sluices  into  the  river  at  low  tide.  From 
Butterwick  to  Trent  Fall  the  river  ebbs  sufficiently  low  to  allow 
the  drains  to  discharge  their  water  without  artificial  aid,  but  this 
is  in  consequence  of  the  soil  having  been  warped  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  thus  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Trent  waters. 
The  drainage  is  generally  good,  but  there  are  extensive  tracts 
that  have  not  been  raised  sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  floods,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  district  possesses  2  steam- 
engines  for  lifting  the  water.  In  the  angle  of  the  Trent,  imme- 
diately north  of  Gainsborough,  is  a  district  of  about  2600  acres, 
called  Morton  Carr,  originally  a  very  low  and  worthless  tract  of 
common,  but  now  warped  and  drained.  At  the  close  of  last 
century  the  work  of  improvement  was  begun ;  catch-water  drains 
were  constructed  under  the  high  lands  which  surrounded  and 
divided  the  Carr,  and  warping-drains  were  excavated  across  it. 
The  lower  grounds  had  only  a  2-feet  fall  to  low-water  mark  in 
the  Trent  at  Ravensfleet ;  but  the  land  was  warped  up  several 
feet  by  artificially  directing  the  muddy  overflows  of  the  river. 
This  land,  lying  in  the  townships  of  Morton,  Walkerith,  East 
Stockwith,  Blyton,  Wharton,  Pilham,  and  Gilby,  was  enclose<l 
and  drained  under  an  Act  passed  in  1801,  but  the  drainage 
being  defective,  a  recent  Act  was  obtained  a  few  years  ago,  and 
a  powerful  steam-engine  was  erected  to  assist  the  discharge  of 
the  water. 

The  river  Trent  bounds  the  western  side  of  the  county,  from 
Newton  to  Stockwith,  by  a  tortuous  course  of  '20  miles,  and  then 
enters  the  county,  dividing  the  district  last  noticed  from  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  for  a  similar  distance,  until  it  unites  with  the  Ouse 
and  flows  onward  into  the  Humber.  This  broad  stream, 
bringing  the  floods  from  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
Derby,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  receives  the  river  Idle  at  Stock- 
with, and  afterwards  the  drains  from  the  low  lands  of  Yorkshire, 
and  carries  away  the  waters  from  about  80,000  acres  of  the  Has 
valley  and  the  hills  eastward,  and  from  about  50,000  acres 
forming  the  Isle  of  Axholme  westward.  This  district  consists 
of  about  30,000  acres  of  low  land  surrounding  about  '20,000 
acres  of  uplands,  which  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  broad  hori- 
zontal plain ;  being  the  Lincolnshire  division  of  an  immense 
breadth  of  flat  land  lying  in  the  three  counties  of  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, and  York. 

The  history  of  the  drainage  of  this  level  is  remarkably  inte- 
resting, both  to  the  engineer  and  agriculturist ;  but  there  is  not 
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room  here  to  notice  anything  more  than  the  more  important  cir- 
cumstances   connected  with  that  work.      Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  view  and  repair  the  hanks  and  ditches  of  this  tract 
as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     In  the  6th 
of  Henry  VI.  a  public  statute  was  enacted,  prescribing  a  fonn 
for  the  guidance  of  all  Commissioners  of  Sewers  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent,  and  the  few 
drainage  works  in  this  district  were  for  a  long  period  maintained 
by  various  commissioners  acting  under  that  law,  which  gave 
them  powers,  not  only  to  make  ordinances  for  the  conservation 
of  the  banks  and  marshes,  but  also  to  impress  ditch-makers  and 
other  labourers  upon  competent  wages  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity.    Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  this  district,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  for  the   most    part  covered  with 
water.     No  less  than  60,000  acres  were  continually  overflowed, 
so  that,  even  in  summer,  the  water  was  3  or  4  feet  deep.     Boats 
laden  with  ^^  com  and  plaster"  passed  over  the  land  between 
the  Idle  and  the  Trent — "  men  rowing  also  with  lesser  boats  to 
look  swans  over  all  parts  of  it,  betwixt  Lammas  and  Michael- 
mas."    These  extensive  wastes,  instead  of  yielding  profit  to  the 
state,  "  nourished  beggars  and  idle  persons ;"  and  the  King  had 
a  chase  of  red  deer  ("  Hatfield  Chase")  through  a  large  part 
of    this  fen,  which  much  annoyed  and  oppressed  the  residue. 
King  Charles  I.  was  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  Hatfield  Chase, 
Dikes-Marsh,  and  the  lordships  of  Wroot  and  Finningley ;  and, 
to   increase    his   revenue  by  reclaiming   this   great  quantity  of 
drowned  and  boggy  ground  into  good  meadow,  arable,  and  pasture, 
contracted  with  Cornelius  Vermuyden  (a  Dutch    engineer)  for 
the  drainage  of  the  level.     The  inundation  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  situation  of  the  land,  which  was  lower  than  the  high  tides  of  tk 
Trent,  and  was  intersected  by  the  rivers  Idle,  Thome,  and  Don, 
and  the  sewer  called  Bycar's  Dyke ;  but  the  upland  waters  were 
also  compelled  to  overflow  by  the  impediments  of  silt  contracted  in 
these  channels  by  the  daily  tides.     The  drainage  was  performeil 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  at  a  charge  of  55,825/.,  the  fresh  waters 
which  usually  overflowed  the  whole  flat  being  conveyed  into  the 
Trent  through  Snow  sewer  and  Althorpe  river,  by  sluices  which 
issued  out  the  drain-water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back  the  tides 
at  their  flow.     A  proportion  of  land  was  allotted  to  the  King ;  and 
Vermuyden,  together  with  his  participants  i»  the  work,  received 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  (t.  e.  24,500  acres)  as  a  recompense ; 
a  corporation  or  company  of  adventurers  being  established  for 
the    perpetual    maintenance   of    the   works    by   charges    upon 
their    lands.       According    to    the    drainers,     great    advantages 
accrued  from  this  undertaking  (which  preceded  the  drainage  of 
the   Great   Bedford    Level) ;   a  great  part  of  Haxey  Carr  was 
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sown  with  rape  and  com  for  three  years  together  (not  being 
deluged  by  either  tides  or  freshes),  and  bore  plentiful  crops.  A 
portion  of  that  low  swampy  district,  not  worth  6rf.  an  acre  pre- 
viously, was  after  the  drainage  worth  10s,  an  acre.  Houses  were 
erected  in  many  parts  of  the  level  which  had  been  drowned  land, 
and  after  the  improvements  the  grounds  were  better  worth  13«.  4{/. 
per  acre  than  2s.  an  acre  before.  Fifty  quarters  of  rape-seed 
were  obtained  from  10  acres  of  the  drained  land  in  one  year, 
and  sold  at  30^.  per  quarter ;  and  these  watery  wastes  became 
so  well  dried  and  fitted  for  cultivation  that  the  usual  yield  per 
acre  was  3i  quarters  of  wheat,  3  quarters  of  rye,  and  8  quarters 
of  oats,  and  in  some  cases  7  quarters  per  acre  for  six  years 
together.  Though  this  can  only  refer  to  a  small  area,  it 
shows  the  skill  of  the  husbandmen  of  that  period,  and  also 
the  natural  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The 
tribe  of  wandering  beggars,  we  are  told,  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared,  the  hands  being  set  to  labour  in  weeding  corn, 
burning  earth,  threshing,  ditching,  harvest-work,  and  other 
operations  in  husbandry — the  wages  of  labourers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  doubled  by  reason  of  this  increase  of  employ- 
ment. Two  hundred  families  of  French  and  Flemish  Protestant 
refugees  settled  in  the  district,  and  ploughed  and  tilled  much  of 
the  adventurers'  lands  until  the  year  1642,  when  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  like  the  peace  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
was  broken  by  the  outbursts  of  popular  indignation.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  lamentable  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  other  fens,  the  commoners,  taking 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  condition  of.  the  realm,  sought  by 
riots  and  tumults  to  regain  their  turbary,  pasture,  and  arable 
ground,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  fishing,  fowling,  and 
hunting,  of  which  they  had  been  bereft,  and  the  result  was 
the  destruction  of  the  adventurers'  works  which  had  injured 
instead    of  benefiting   the   commons.*      At   the    close    of    the 


*  The  nature  of  these  occurrences  appears  from  the  following  statements.  ^  The 
Kmg,  being  desirous  of  improving  the  lands  which  contributed  to  his  revenue,  issued 
a  conunission  to  certain  gentlemen  to  treat  and  conclude  with  those  who  claimed 
common  of  pasture,  by  way  of  composition,  in  land  or  money;  and  those  who  would 
not  agree  had  an  information  exhibited  against  them  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by 
the  Attorney-General,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  award.  There  were  no  less 
than  370  commoners  in  the  manor  of  Epworth  alone;  and  of  13,400  acres  in  that 
manor,  6000  acres  lying  next  to  the  towns  (now  called  "  Open-field  lands  '*)  were 
allotted  to  the  commoners  as  their  portion,  and  the  remsuning  7400  acres  to  Sir  C. 
Vermuyden  and  his  participants  for  their  third  part  and  for  the  King's  part.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  equitable  arrangement,  but  the  cause  of  dissatisfiuition 
was,  that  the  whole  of  those  who  had  interest  of  common  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  rights  and  agree  to  the  draina^,  no  matter  what  was  their  opinion  as  to  the 
benefits  they  shomd  derive :  and  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  the  number  of  those  who 
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last  century,  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  1795,  the 
drainage  and  enclosure  of  a  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
and  other  districts  adjoining  was  effected  on  a  much  more  ade- 
quate and  permanent  system  than  that  which  guided  Vermuyden's 
improvements.  Several  large  drains  were  executed,  which  are 
now  used  both  for  draining  and  warping  the  land,  a  clause  in  the 
Act  permitting  adjacent  proprietors  to  employ  them  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  canal  running  westward  from  the  Trent  at 
Keadby  was  also  constructed  about  the  same  time,  having  a 
soakage  drain  on  each  side  of  it  for  draining  the  country,  and  for 
delivering  warp  on  each  side  for  several  miles  inland ;  and,  in 
case  these  side-drains  should  at  any  time  be  warped  up  by  the 
sediment,  sluices  were  provided  to  let  water  out  of  the  canal  to 
scour  them  out  clean. 

The  general  surface  of  the  low  land  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
sinks  as  it  recedes  from  the  river  Trent,  and  is  several  feet  lower 
than  the  level  of  high-water.     The  highlands  which  constitute 

dissented  from  the  undertaking  was  three  fimes  as  many  as  those  who  agreed  to  it. 
The  whole  scheme  was  merely  a  device  for  replenishing  the  monarch's  parse;  and 
though  it  might  create  a  demand  for  labour,  and  place  the  poorer  commoners  in 
more  comfortable  circumstances,  still  it  was  like  administering  a  distasteful  medi- 
cine against  their  will,  and  while  inducing  more  comforts  it  destroyed  their  inde- 
pendence, reducing  them  from  the  freedom  of  self-maintenance  to  a  state  of  depend«it 
servitude.  Accordinsly,  when  the  Parliament  itself  had  set  the  example  of  denying 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Sovereign,  the  inhabitants  insisted  on  again  having  their 
rights  of  common,  refosin^  to  he  any  longer  bound  by  the  King's  decree.  In  keeping 
with  the  manners  of  the  times,  this  demand  was  enforced  by  arms, — they  arose  in 
tumults,  broke  down  the  fences  and  enclosures  of  4000  acres,  destroyed  all  the  com 
growinj^,  and  demolished  the  houses.  The  flood-gates  of  Snow  sewer  were  drawn 
up,  which,  by  letting  in  the  tides  from  the  Trent,  soon  drowned  a  great  part  of  Hat- 
field Chase.  This  was  done  for  seven  weeks  together,  men  letting  in  the  tide  at  every 
ftiU  water,  and  ke^ung  the  sluice  shut  at  every  ebb—-"  divers  persons  guarding  the 
sluice  with  muskets,  and  saying  that  they  would  stay  till  the  whole  level  were 
drowned  and  the  inhabitants  forced  to  swim  away  like  ducks."  Another  sluice  near 
MistertOD  having  been  pulled  down,  the  river  Trent  broke  down  the  banks  and 
overflowed  the  whole  level,  so  that  the  bams  and  stacks  of  com  were  flooded  to  at 
least  a  yard  in  height  This  work  of  destruction  is  on  too  extensive  a  scale  to  be 
considered  as  mere  mischief,  and  evidences  a  widely  spread  discontent  among  those 
who  had  held  rights  of  commonage.  In  1645  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  threw  down  a  great  part  of  the  banks,  and  filled  up  the  ditches,  putting 
cattle  into  the  com  and  pastures  of  those  that  had  been  adventurers  for  the  dmning. 
A  petition  of  the  participants  against  these  outrages  states  that  after  the  expenditure 
of  at  least  200,000/.  in  these  works,  the  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Epworth  had  laid 
waste  at  least  74,000  acres  of  land,  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  rape  and  com 
growing, by  forcibly  keepins  and  depasturing  their  cattle  thereon;  also  demolished 
very  many  houses,  burnt  others,  cut  and  burned  the  ploughs,  beat  and  wounded 
those  that  were  ploughing,  or  offered  them  any  resistance,  and  resisted  the  partjci- 
pants  in  levying  taxes  for  the  repair  of  ^e  works.  The  aim  of  the  rioters  was  to 
obtiun  possession  of  their  ancient  commons,  and  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  de- 
monstrates that,  however  advantageous  the  drainers  mav  have  represented  the  work 
to  be,  the  persons  who  possessed  uie  first  claim  to  pront  would  much  rather  hare 
retained  their  olden  privileges  and  habits  of  living.  Disturbances  were  continually 
kept  up  until  1714;  and  wlmt  the  forces  of  the  army  had  been  unable  to  quell,  seem 
to  have  been  quieted  at  last  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  rioting. 
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about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  district,  occupy  the  central  parts,  and 
(with  an  interruption  of  low  land  between  Crowle  and  Bel  ton) 
stretch  in  swelling  hills  between  Crowle  and  Haxey,  dividing 
the  low  land  into  two  portions,  the  lowest  of  which  is  on  the 
western  side.  The  general  drainage  of  the  flat  is  westward  from 
the  Trent  Bank  to  the  Folly  Drain,  New  Idle  Drain  and  others, 
which  traverse  the  lower  grounds,  and  then  empty  into  the  Trent 
at  and  near  Althorpe.  The  northern  part  has  main  drains 
emptying  into  the  same  river.  In  consequence  of  the  slope  of 
the  surface  away  from  its  outfall,  the  natural  rivers  (as  in  the 
southern  Fens)  had  to  pursue  a  circuitous  course  in  order  to 
discharge,  as  may  be  seen  by  tlie  remaining  channel  of  the  old 
Don,  and  Vermuyden  began  his  work  by  cutting  straight  drains 
to  conduct  th^it  jraters ;  but  he  fell  into  a  great  error,- — that 
of  conducting  the  drainage  water  to  the  wrong  outfall.  Pro- 
bably from  omitting  to  take  levels  of  the  country,  he  chose  Snow 
sewer  and  Althorpe  $ewer  for  his  chief  outfalls  ;  but  as  these 
outlets  are  many  miles  above  Trent-fall,  and  as  the  river  has  a 
fall  of  6  inches  per  mile  nearly  all  the  way  down,  a  considerable 
fall, — enough  to  make  a  complete  instead  of  a  bad  drainage, — 
was  lost.  If  he  had  taken  his  principal  drain  to  the  broader 
river  Ouse  there  would  have  been  5  or  6  feet  better  fall, 
because  the  fall  from  the  outlet  sluice  to  the  Humber  would 
have  been  so  much  less ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  natural 
drainage  for  the  western  and  southern  low  grounds  which  have 
been  forced  by  this  unfortunate  blunder  to  adopt  an  artificial 
drainage. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  adjoining  the  lower 
levels  in  Yorkshire^  previous  to  the  introduction  of  steam- engines, 
was  principally  drained  by  small  scoop -wheels  worked  by  horse 
power.  Almost  every  farm  possessed  one  of  these  machines ; 
but  the  drainage  was  very  imperfect,  and  was  attended  with  a 
great  waste  of  horse-flesh.  In  moderate  rains  the  farmers  were 
able,  by  these  means,  to  keep  the  land  tolerably  clear  of  water ; 
but  if  the  rains  were  of  any  long  continuance  horse  power  proved 
ineffectual,  and  the  low  lands  were  frequently  inundated  for  a 
considerable  time.  Windmills,  which  formed  the  first  means  of 
artificial  draining,  universally  employed  in  the  great  Bedford 
Level  and  the  fens  of  South  Lincolnshire,  have  never  been 
used  for  that  purpose  in  this  district,  probably  owing  to  the 
preference  of  the  occupiers  for  a  system  entailing  great  expense 
and  inconvenience  rather  than  for  a  method  which,  though  com- 
paratively cheap,  is  often  entirely  useless  during  the  wettest  and 
most  urgent  seasons.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  steam- 
engine  has  been  introduced :  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 

Y  2 
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there  has  been  a  great  extension  of  this  powerful  and  unfailing 
agent  as  a  means  of  drainage,  and  it  is  thought  that  steam-engines 
will  become  general  throughout  the  district.  It  is  commonly  sap- 
posed  that  the  scoop-wheel,  such  as  is  usually  worked  by  wind- 
mills, is  inferior  to  the  pump,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  it  is 
found  to  be  otherwise.  At  one  period  lift-pumps  were  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  the  steam-engines,  but  they  were  expen- 
sive, troublesome,  and  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  besides  this 
they  would  not  perform  half  the  amount  of  work  that  the  wheels 
will.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  engine  that  works 
a  pump — viz.,  Sir  Robert  Sheffield's,  at  Butterwick, — and  this, 
owing  to  the  ineflBciency  of  the  pump  system,  and  insufficient 
power  of  the  engine,  is  quite  inadequate  (we  have  been  told) 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  it.  For  a  description  of  a 
scoop-wheel  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  cut  at  the  close  of 
this  section.  The  size  of  the  wheels  varies  according  to  the 
height  of  the  head  of  water  against  which  they  have  to  throw, 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted,  and  the  power  of  the  engine. 
When  the  wheel  dips  5  feet  below  the  drain-water  level,  and  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  receiving  drain  is  5  feet  above  that  in 
the  delivering  drain,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  should  be  28  or 
30  feet ;  and  if,  with  the  same  dip,  the  head  be  10  feet,  the 
diameter  ought  to  be  35  or  even  40  feet.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  space  between  the  ascending  float-boards  remains 
charged  with  water  until  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  river  or  reservoir ;  and  if  this  surface  be  higher  than  the 
wheel-axis,  or  centre,  the  boards  will  be  unable  to  shoot  off  all 
the  water  they  have  raised,  and  will  consequently  allow  a  large 
portion  to  fall  over  again  into  the  trough  from  whence  it  was 
taken.  As  respects  the  horse-power  per  acre  required,  that 
depends  upon  the  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  lifted,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  floods  which  limit  the  time  in  which  the 
work  must  be  performed  ; — it  is  calculated  that  as  water  weighs 
10  lbs.  per  gallon,  a  horse's  power  will  raise  330  gallons,  or 
52*8  cubic  feet,  10  feet  high  per  minute,  and  that  a  steam- 
engine  of  10  horse  power  will  raise  and  throw  off  the  drainage 
water  due  to  a  district  of  1000  acres  in  each  month,  in  about  20 
days,  working  12  hours  a  day;  but  the  actual  horse-power  and 
expense  per  acre  for  coal,  &c.,  under  different  circumstances, 
must  be  sought  in  the  details  given  in  this  Report  and  the 
"  Report  on  the  Fens."* 

The  following  are  estimations  of  several  particulars  concerning 
the  steam-engines  in  this  level : — 

*  Journal,  voL  viii. 
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Name  of  Kngine. 


Soss  EIngines  • 
Heck-dike  Engine 
R.  J.  Atkinson's  . 
Kelsey's    .     . 
Lo'w^  Level      • 
Belk's  .... 
Jaqaes'      .      • 
Broughton's    .     . 
Hirst  Priory  . 
Butterwick     .     . 
Kelfield     .     .     . 

I  Carr*8  .... 
Wm.  Pearson's    . 

;  Newland  .     . 

I  Gervase's  .     .     . 


Acres 
Drained. 


6000 

1000 

400 

300 

300 

150 

100 

1000 

5000 

600 

100 

300 

200 

400 

300 


Horse- 
power. 


80 

15 

8 

4 

5 

5 

3 

20 

60 

20 

5 

8 

8 

16 

5 


Engine  used. 


Scoop-wheel 


Pump  .     . 
Scoop-wheel 


Extreme 
Lift. 


Feet, 
10 
10 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 


The  Soss  works  of  drainage  have  two  engines  of  40  horse- 
power  each,   draining   a  district   of  about   6000   acres.     The 
engines  drive  two  large  scoop-wheels  capable  of  lifting  the  water 
up  to  1 2  feet :  the  outfall  is  the  river  Trent  at  Stockwith.  In  time 
of  floods  the  river  does  not  ebb  out  so  low  by  10  feet  as  at  other 
periods ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  engines  on  the  main  drains 
have  to  lift  the  water  from  8  to  10  feet.   The  Heck-dike  engine 
has   also  its  outfall   in  the  Trent,   and   has   to   contend  with 
difficulties  similar  to  those  of  the  Soss  works.     These  engines 
drain  a  district  of  land  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  immediately 
adjoining  the  low  levels  in  the  Isle,  and  in  fact  forming  a  part  of 
the   same    level.      The    Hirst-Priory  engine  (about   li   miles 
south  of  Crowle)  drains  about  5000  acres,  lifting  the  water  into 
one  of  the  main  drains  which  has  its  outfall  in  the  Trent  at 
Althorpe.      These   constitute   the   public    steam-engines ;    the 
remainder  of  the  engines  are  small  ones,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  small  districts  or  single  farms.   They  lift  their  water 
mto  the  nearest  drains  communicating  with  the  river  Trent,  and 
are  not  required  to  raise  the  water  more  than  4  feet  at  any  time. 
They  serve  their  respective  districts  better  than  the  larger  engines 
do  theirs,  and  are  more  economical.     The  cost  per  acre  of  the 
steam  dtainage  of  course  varies  materially  according  to  the  season 
and  the  nature  of  the  weather :  in  winter  the  downfall  is  greatest, 
and  the  evaporation  least,  and  in  summer  vice  versa  ;  so  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  work  is  effected  during  the  former  portion  of 
the  year — the  amount  of  water  thrown  out,  and  consequently 
the  proportion  of  expense  incurred,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
relative  degrees  of  downfall  and  evaporation  throughout  the  year. 
Some  years,  therefore,  bring  heavier  charges  than  others  ;  but 
the  average  cost  will  be  from  2«.  to  hs,  per  acre.     Steam  power. 
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as  before  observed,  is  likely  to  be  adopted  over  a  mucb  greater 
portion  of  the  level  tlian  at  present :  for  besides  being  necessary 
for  the  good  drainage  of  the  low  sand  and  peat  which  lies  too  far 
from  the  Trent  to  be  raised  by  the  process  of  warping,  in  some 
cases  the  warped  lands  themselves,  though  their  surface  has  been 
heightened  from  1^  to  3  feet,  and  of  course  has  a  better  drainage 
than  the  land  not  warped,  will  not  be  effectually  drained  without 
mechanical  assistance."*  In  some  parts  of  the  level  during  dry 
seasons  water  is  admitted  from  the  high-level  drains,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  drainage  in  those  localities  this  supply  is 
found  to  be  useful  and  advantageous.  There  is  now  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  winter  and  a  scarcity  in  hot  weather,  so  that  plants 
are  rendered  sickly  by  the  damp  atmosphere  and  saturated  earth 
of  one  season,  whilst  their  dry  leaves  are  parched  by  the  beat  and 
their  roots  suffer  a  famine  of  liquid  food  during  the  other. 
Owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  the  particles  in  drying  come 
into  such  close  cohesion  that  the  mass  in  a  great  measure  loses  its 
capacity  for  retaining  moisture,  the  ground  becomes  parched  and 
arid  in  the  summer,  and  vegetation  can  find  no  nutriment ;  to 
refresh  and  vivify  the  crops  the  lands  are  then  fed  with  water 
from  the  drains,  and  an  immediate  benefit  ensues.  But  if  the 
soil  were  never  allowed  to  fill  itself  with  cold  moisture,  and  the 
water  in  the  ditches  were  kept  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface  all 
winter;  if  the  subsoil,  no  matter  how  loose  and  sandy,  were 
thoroughly  well  under-drained  to  the  same  depth ;  would  not 
the  soil  preserve  during  the  summer  that  segregation  of  particles 
which  enables  it  to  hold  moisture,  and,  instead  of  pinching  and 
stunting  the  root  fibres,  present  a  free  and  nourishing  medium 
for  their  growth?  This  inquiry  may  hereafter  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  those  who  shall  experience  its  truth,  for 
though  it  must  result  from  a  natural  drainage,  it  is  not,  therefore, 
a  desideratum  out  of  reach,  there  being  no  physical  obstacle  to 
the  draining  of  this  level  by  the  natural  fall  of  the  waters  to  sea. 
Steam  has  effected,  and  will  yet  effect,  great  improvements  here ; 
but  the  "  only  perfect  system ''  of  drainage  is  certainly  prac^ 

*  For  the  information  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  steam-power  for 
draining  their  farms,  the  following  estimate,  by  a  very  intelligent  occupier  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  is  here  subjoined.  The  engine  which  drains  his  farm  of  400  acres 
is  a  portable  one  of  eight  horse  power.  He  uses  it  for  thrashing  com,  and  when 
requisite  takes  it  to  the  scoop-wheel,  which,  with  its  driving  machinery,  it  per- 
manently set  down.    The  cost  per  dcre  for  drainage  alone  is  uius  computed : — 

£    8,    d, 
C.st  of  engine  and  driving  gear,  scooping- wheel,  &c.,  250/., 

at  10  per  cent 25    0    0 

Coals,  10  tons  at  10«.  (amounting  only  to  3{f.  per  acre)         .         5    0    0 
Wages,  oil,  tallow,  &c 5    0    0 


400  acres  at  Is.  9rf.  per  acre  ....     £35    0    0 
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ticable,  and  perhaps  advisable.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
one  whose  kindness  has  furnished  the  chief  facts  that  have  been 
adduced  respecting  the  Isle  of  Axholme  : — If  a  large  main  drain 
were  cut  from  "Idle- stop"  to  the  conjunction  of  the  Trent  and 
Ouse  with  the  Humber  at  Trent  fall,  it  would  effectually  drain 
the  whole  neighbourhood  comprised  within  the  Isle  levels,  as  well 
as  (he  adjoining  lands  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  This 
drain  would  pass  through  the  lowest  lands  in  the  district,  and  its 
outfall  would  be  at  least  10  feet  lower  than  that  at  Althorpe  ;  it 
would  also  possess  the  natural  advantage  of  having  no  fresh  water 
except  its  own  to  contend  with.  The  Trent  being  narrow  at 
Althorpe,  the  freshes  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  whereas  at  the 
Trent  fall,  where  the  junction  with  the  Humber  is  effected,  the 
area  of  the  river  becomes  very  great,  and  the  freshes  have  very 
little  effect  in  varying  the  ebb  or  level  of  low  water.  The  drain, 
if  cut,  must  be  a  tidal  one,  and  not  less  than  200  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  The  water  should  pass  into  it  from  the  minor  drains  by 
means  of  self-acting  sluices.  The  water  from  Bawtry  (in  Notts) 
now  passing  through  Bycar-dike  to  Stockwith,  would  enter  it  at 
Idle-stop,  and  would,  with  the  assistance  of  other  inlets,  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  new  river  open  and  cleansed.  The  new  river, 
being  a  tidal  one,  would  be  used  with  great  and  perfect  success 
in  warping  the  adjoining  lands,  more  than  20,000  acres  of  which 
might  be  warped  by  it,  which  cannot  he  done  by  the  river  Trent, 
This  opinion  accords  with  the  Reports  of  Smeaton  in  1776,  of 
Rennie  in  1813,  and  of  a  committee  appointed  in  1828 ;  the  latter 
projecting  "  the  complete  drainage  of  more  than  100,000  acres, 
the  warping  of  15,000,  which  would  alone  add  20,000/.  a  year  to 
their  vaJue,  and  procuring  a  navigation  to  the  whole,"  the  esti- 
mated expense  being  350,000/.  It  is  for  the  proprietors  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  immense  advantages  accompanying  a  good 
natural  drainage,  and  the  creation  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  fertility 
by  the  process  of  warping,  would  not  remunerate  them  for  the 
outlay  required  in  such  an  undertaking. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Lincolnshire  drainages  has  un- 
avoidably occupied  a  large  space,  but  simply  because  the  subject 
could  not  be  treated  with  justice  within  narrower  limits,  its  im- 
portance claiming  a  separate  report  for  itself.  Although  this 
county  comprises  within  its  borders  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  Bedford  Level,  it  possesses  an  immense  extent  of  low  land 
on  a  dead  level,  below  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  divided  into  a 
variety  of  districts,  each  with  its  peculiar  contrivances  and  great 
works  of  drainage,  such  as  have  now  passed  under  consideration  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  contiguous  flats  of  Hol- 
demess.  Walling  Fen,  &c.,  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  Bedford  Level, 
of  the  East  Norfolk  lowlands,  &c.,  what  a  magnitude  and  mul- 
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tiplicity  of  works,  and  what  a  number  of  skilful  appliances,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  marshes  and  fens  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England!  But  Lincolnshire,  when  taken 
alone,  contains  subjects  of  great  interest  connected  with  its  low 
lands,  especially  its  long  and  firm  embankments,  its  immense 
excavations  of  drains  and  rivers,  the  great  works  of  its  im- 
proved outfalls,  the  employment  of  horses,  wind,  and  steam Jor 
drainage,  and  the  formation  of  new  land  stolen  from  the  tides. 
It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that,  while  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  have 
gained  renown  by  their  skilful  high  land  management,  they 
have  aUthe  same  time  defended  from  the  sea  a  tract  equal  to 
nearly  one-third  of  all  their  county :  so  that,  if  the  banks  were 
to  be  thrown  down,  Lincolnshire  would  be  reduced  to  the  figure 
and  dimensions  represented  by  the  coloured  portion  of  the  map 
accompanying  this  Report.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  view  the 
systems  of  artificial  drainage,  where  the  tall  smoke-breathing 
chimney  and  the  massive  machinery  give  an  air  of  manufacturing 
industry  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  impressing  upon  the  mind 
the  fact  of  husbandry  being  in  efTect  the  fabrication  of  meat 
and  bread  from  raw  inedible  materials  by  the  toil  and  ingenuity 
of  man. 

With  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  wind  and  steam  power 
now  in  use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  purpose  of  drainage — there 
will  probably  be  less  than  10  wind-engines  when  the  Black 
Sluice  improvements  are  completed  ;  at  present,  in  the  Witham 
Fifth  district  and  the  Black  Sluice  drainage,  there  are  about  40 
windmills  at  work.  The  precise  number  of  steam-engines  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  the  following  estimation  is  near  the 
truth  : — 


Locality. 


Number 

of 
Engines. 


Variation  in 
Power. 


Combined 
Power. 


Deeping  Fen 

Pinchbeck  Fen 

Spalding  and  Pinchbeck  .     . 

Bourn  Fen 

Witham  Fens,  &c.      ... 

Ancholme  Flat,  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  low  lands  east 
of  Trent 

Total  number  of  Engines 


3 

1 
1 
1 

11 
18 


35 


10  to  80  horses. 


10  to  40  horses. 
4  to  60     , , 


150  horses. 

20     ,, 

20     ,, 

30  ,, 
270  ,, 
320     ,. 


Aggregate  power,  810  horses. 


There  are  upwards  of  35  steam-engines,  having  an  average 
power  of  about  22  horses  each,  draining  nearly  80,000  acres  of 
land,  and  lifting  the  water  from  3  to  12  feet  high,  on  an  average 
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about  7  feet.*  The  lands  thus  drained  therefore  resemble  the 
Polders  of  the  Netherlands  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  much  more 
effectually  drained ;  the  water  being  there  elevated  in  successive 
lifts  to  the  height  of  20  or  more  feet,  from  millions  of  acres  of 
embanked  lands ;  but  with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  motive  force 
is  wind  instead  of  steam. 

In  Arthur  Young's  "  Survey "  of  this  county,  in  1 799,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  66,000  acres  of  low  lands  not 
begun  to  be  drained;  but  at  the  present  time  all  the  fen  and 
marsh  lands  enjoy  what  Young  would  have  thought  an  exceedingly 
good  drainage,  and  there  are  constant  improvements  going  on 
which  give  a  promise  of  the  time  when  a  deep  and  permanent 
subsoil-drainage  will  become  practicable  and  universal. 

Explanatory  Drawing  of  a  Scoop-Wheel. 


» ^.  ^^si^JZ^'^-i^^ 


'^^■yi^ 


^^^^^^^'^^^ 


A,  Sooop-wheel  33  feet  in  diameter,  making  three  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute.  The  float- 
boards  are  5  feet  in  lensth,  and  may  be  ft-um  20  inches  to  &i  feet  in  breadth,  according  to  the 
power  of  the  engine  and  the  head  of  water,  &c.,  to  be  provided  for.  The  lower  half  of  the  wheel 
n  encased  between  two  walla,  Just  &r  enough  apart  to  admit  the  floats  between  them. 

B,  Carve  of  nuMonry  fitting  dose  to  the  ends  of  the  floats,  and  (with  tlie  side  walls)  forming  the 
wheel-race. 

C,  Pinion  upon  the  crank-shaft  of  the  steam-engine,  gearing  internally  with  a  toothed  wheel  on  the 
side  of  the  sooop-wheel.  It  is  more  common  to  have  a  smaller  pinion  working  a  separate  toothed- 
wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  aco|Ojp. 

D,  Main  drain,  9  feet  deep,  llie  water-level  is  3  feet  below  the  surfkce  of  the  land  when  the  wheel 
has  its  fall  dip  (5  feet^  and  there  is  1  foot  in  depth  left  below  the  floats  or  ladles  for  the  passage  of 
weeds  and  otlier  matters. 

E,  River  ;  the  water  8  feet  higher  than  that  in  the  drain,  and  therefore  5  feet  above  the  land.  Thb 
**head*'  of  8  feet,  with  the  ''dip"  of  5  feet,  make  13  feet  "head  and  dip.*'  If  only  half  the 
length  of  the  floats  was  immersed,  the  **  head  "  would  be  greater,  and  thn  "dip"  less;  but  the 
**  bead  and  dip,"  or  extreme  height  to  which  water  is  lifted,  would  be  the  same. 

P.  Embankment. 

G,  Fair  of  doors  or  valves,  pointing  like  the  gates  of  a  canal  lock,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  in  the 
river  firom  flowing  back  upon  the  wheel  when  the  engine  is  at  rest. 

•  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  refer  solely  to  this  county.  If  the 
Bedford  Level  be  included,  the  total  area  under  steam  drainage  will  be  something 
like  220,000  acres;  the  number  of  steam-engines  about  80;  besides  about  210  wind- 
mills draining  other  lands. 
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3.   The  peculiarities^  whether  advantageous  or  defective^  in  the 
agricultural  management. 

The  general  farming  of  Lincolnshire  has  been  affirmed  bj  an 
intelligent  observer  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  far-famed  East 
Lothian,  and  mainly  because  the  barren  wastes  of  the  former 
have  been  artificially  made  to  emulate  the  native  productiveness 
of  the  latter  district ;  and  if  the  luxuriant  grazing  lands  constitute 
"  the  glory  of  Lincolnshire,"  the  Heath,  Qiff,  and  Wold  bills 
must  be  considered  imperishable  monuments  of  the  energy  and 
ability  of  its  cultivators.  Mr.  Pusey,  in  his  paper  on  the  agri- 
cultural improvements  of  this  county,*  has.  contrasted  the  state  of 
these  high  lands  in  1842  with  what  it  was  prior  to  1800;  but  a 
repetition  here  of  some  of  the  facts  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  a  just  distinction  and  prominence  to  the  merits  of 
the  farming  in  1849,  as  now  to  be  detailed.  Although  the  oolite 
limestone  and  chalk  ranges  are  entirely  disconnected  and  distant 
from  each  other,  still,  as  they  have  undergone  a  contemporaneous 
improvement,  and  exhibit  a  similarity  in  their  systems  of  hus- 
bandry, it  is  proposed  to  notice  them  successively,  and  afterwards 
to  describe  the  farm  management  of  adjacent  districts. 

The  chalk  Wolds — which,  constituting  much  the  largest  and 
most  important  district,  demand  the  first  attention — were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  a  succession  of  rabbit-warrens  from 
south  to  north.     Fifty  years  ago  they  had  been  so  far  improved 
that  many  thousands  of  acres  of  open  field  were  subdivided  by 
enclosures,  and  the  four-field  system  of  cropping  had  established 
itself  over  large  breadths  of  land.     Still,  warrens  overspread  a 
wide  tract  of  the  loftier  hills,  and  the  surface  was  covered  with 
gorse  for  many  miles.     Fences,  however,  have  since  then  extended 
rapidly  in  every  direction,  and  all  the  open  fields  have  disappeared, 
a  great  part  having  been  enclosed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  gorse  has   been  grubbed,  the  rough  sward  burned,  and  all 
the  warrens,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  brought  into 
good  cultivation.     No  portion  of  the  ground  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  (as  on  the  Downs  of  southern  England)  a  tract  of  sheep- 
walks  in  its  primitive  vegetation  of  heath  and  fern,  but  the  highest 
points  are  all  in  tillage,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Wolds  is 
intersected  by  neat  white-thorn  hedges,  the  solitary  furze-bush 
appearing  only  where  a  roadside  or  plantation  border  oflFers  an 
uncultivated  space.     And  the  whole  of  the  improvements  have 
been  accomplished  on  a  grand  scale :    the   holdings   are   large, 
there  being  scarcely  a  single  farm  under  the  size  of  300  acres  ; 
many  contain  800,  1000,  1500,  and  more  acres,  and  there  is  one 

*  Journal,  vol  iv.,  1843. 
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(the  Withcall  estate)  of  2300  acres.*  The  fields  are  all  of  a 
proportionate  magnitude,  varying  generally  from  30  to  100  acres, 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  the  aspect  of  open-field  lands, 
the  fences  being  often  concealed  by  the  surface  swelling  into 
hills  or  descending  steeply  into  deep  hollows.  There  is  only  a 
trifling  proportion  of  grass-land,  which  is  found  beside  the  rivu- 
lets in  the  valleys,  and  is  mostly  mown  for  hay.  The  soil  being 
I)ut  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  often  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  flints,  naturally  possesses  very  little  fertility — often  being 
a  light  sand,  not  strong  enough  naturally  to  grow  turnips — so  that 
the  farmers  were  at  first  obliged  to  make  a  soil,  and  must  now 
maintain  its  new-bom  productiveness.  The  three  principal  means 
by  which  this  is  done  are  the  processes  of  chalking  and  boning, 
and  manuring  with  sheep.  A  dressing  of  80  or  100  cubic  yards 
per  acre  of  chalk  is  spread  upon  the  land,  and  then  a  crop  of 
barley  is  obtained,  if  possible,  being  sown  with  seeds  for  grazing. 
The  seeds  are  grazed  with  sheep  two  years,  the  sheep  being  at 
the  same  time  fed  with  oilcake ;  and  then  the  land  will  be  capable 
of  producing  a  fine  crop  of  oats.  Bones  are  also  used  frequently 
for  the  barley  crop,  and  when  they  first  came  into  use  were 
thrown  upon  the  land  in  a  chopped  state,  neither  broken  nor 
crushed,  and  as  much  as  40  or  even  50  busheb  per  acre.  The 
boning  and  sheep-feeding  are  in  constant  operation,  but  chalking 
is  required  only  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  Wold  district,  wherever  the  chalk  adjoins  the  white  or  blue 
marl,  an  extensive  application  of  it  is  made  to  the  surface.  Thus 
immense  quantities  of  earth  and  stone  have  been  added  by  manual 
labour  and  horse-carriage  to  the  thin  covering  of  original  soil ; 
and,  besides  this,  the  soil  is  being  continually  deepened  by  deep 
ploughing,  the  chalk  fragments  thus  brought  to  the  surface  crum- 
hling  into  mould.  By  these  means  is  secured  the  existence  of  a 
soil  of  proper  texture  and  capacity,  and  the  land  is  then  fertilized 
and  its  fecundity  maintained  by  an  incessant  application  of  sheep- 
manure,  farm-yard  dung  enriched  with  artificial  food,  and  pur- 
chased manures  of  various  kinds.  The  lowland  farmer  of  rich 
land  would  be  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  laying  out  so  much 
capital  before  a  crop  could  be  obtained  ;  and  feels  a  becoming 
respect  for  the  intelligence  and  responsibility  involved  in  the 
occupation  and  high  management  of  a  thousand-acre  Wold 
farm.t 

*  As  a  corroboration  of  the  above  statement,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  Caistor  a  short  time  ago,  there  were  present  about  40  tenant  farmers, 
to  whom  that  town  would  be  a  convenient  market,  whose  average  occupation  was 
1100  or  1  joo  acres  each. 

t  As  a  criterion  of  the  scale  on  which  bosiness  is  conducted,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  Withcall  farm  has  three  fixed  steam-engines  upon  it,  and  the  land  is  worked  by 
no  less  than  seventy  regular  horses. 
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The  two  crops  upon  which  the  success  of  chalk  farming  de- 
pends are  turnips  and  seeds ;  the  whole  of  the  former  and  mort 
part  of  the  latter  being  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The 
com  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  four-coni« 
system  of  management,  viz.,  1.  turnips;  2.  barley;  3.  seeds; 
4.  wheat — extensively  prevails,  but  cannot  be  denominated  the 
"  Wold  system,"  as  over  a  great  part  of  the  district,  and  espe- 
cially adjoining  the  heavier  soil  on  the  eastern  slopes,  the  barkj 
is  found  to  have  too  strong  a  straw  after  turnips,  thus  injurii^ 
the  young  clover ;  and  the  farmers  therefore  practise  a  five-fidd 
course  of, — 1.  turnips;  2.  oats;  3.  wheat ;  4.  seeds;  5.  'wheat: 
and  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  is  an  alternating  four  and 
five  course  rotation,  the  fifth  course  arising  from  grazing  seeds 
two  years ;  the  two  together  forming  a  nine-course  rotation.  Tte 
variations  from  these  general  methods  arc  many ;  among  others, 
when  the  turnips  have  been  early  eaten  off,  the  land  is  sown  with 
2.  wheat,  followed  by  3.  seeds,  and  4.  oats.  Seeds  are  frequently 
broken  up  for  barley  or  oats ;  and  many  farmers  plough  up  their 
seeds  when  thin,  and  sow  white  mustard,  this  being  fed  off  by 
sheep,  their  treading  proving  at  that  time  more  useful  than  the 
same  treading  on  seeds. 

The  land  for  the  turnip  crop  receives  three  ploughings,  on  the 
stronger  soils,  but  on  the  lighter  parts  only  one  ploughing,  and 
then  several  scarifyings.  There  are  no  "  lands  "  or  "  stetches " 
upon  these  hills;  for,  independently  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
earth,  the  same  dryness  and  porosity  of  the  subjacent  rock,  which 
renders  ditches  here  unnecessary,  provides  a  downward  passage  for 
the  rain  without  the' aid  of  either  slope  or  furrow.  Accordingly, 
the  teams  often  begin  their  work  at  one  comer  of  a  laige  field— 
(one  field  at  Withcall  exceeds  300  acres  in  area),  and  follow  one 
another  round  it  until  by  a  spiral  course  they  reach  the  centre. 
The  tuiTiips  are  sown  on  the  flat ;  when  ridged,  the  bulbs  (being 
wider  apart)  grow  large  and  coarse  without  yielding  a  greater 
weight  per  acre ;  the  stock  do  not  thrive  so  well  on  them,  and 
they  are  additionally  subject  to  turn  rotten  if  the  winter  be  severe. 
Ridging  is  practised  in  particular  localities  where  there  is  a  soUi- 
cient  depth  and  firmness  of  soil,  but  the  land  is  generally  mudi 
too  light  for  the  purpose.  The  principal  part  of  the  farmyard 
manure  is  usually  applied,  we  believe,  to  the  root  crop ;  but  many 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Wolds,  manure 
the  seeds  also ;  and  some  apply  all  on  the  seeds — the  virtues  of 
the  dung  being  supposed  to  remain  in  a  dissolved  state  in  the  soil 
during  the  growth  of  the  wheat  crop,  ready  for  forcing  the  suc- 
ceeding turnips,  which  are  sown  early  in  the  following  season. 
This  manure  is  made  by  beasts  in  the  yards,  fed  on  straw  and 
oilcake ;  the  average  cost  of  the  linseed-cake  being  certainly  not 
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less  than  205.  per  acre,  annually.  The  manure  is  sometimes 
laid  on  before  ploughing,  but  generally  afterwards ;  and  at  various 
rates  up  to  10  or  12  two-horse  cartloads  per  acre.  The  seed  is 
drilled  in  rows  from  18  to  20  inches,  or  even  2  feet  apart,  and 
about  2  lbs.  per  acre.  The  universal  practice  is  to  drill  crushed 
bones  at  the  same  time,  in  quantity  from  8  to  16  or  20  bushels 
per  acre.  Besides  this,  a  large  amount  of  guano  is  used  with  the 
bone-dust,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  urate,*  rape-cake,  pigeon- 
dung,  and  what  is  called  in  the  central  part  of  the  Wolds 
"Louth  manure,"  are  very  extensively  applied  to  the  land. 
Sometimes  the  above  quantities  of  the  bones  are  dissolved  with 
sulphuric  acid,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  answer  in  some  localities, 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful  where 
it  is  required  as  a  temporary  stimulant  to  the  young  plant ;  but  it 
is  thought  that  the  raw  bones  are  best  adapted  to  the  chalk  lands, 
as  they  form  in  crumbling  a  portion  of  fertile  and  permanent 
soil  as  well  as  a  proper  nutriment  for  the  roots  to  imbibe.  Vast 
sums  are  annually  expended  in  these  manures,  commonly  about 
20*.  per  acre  :  when  the  turnip  land  is  not  manured,  more  arti- 
ficials are  used,  and  there  is  one  farmer  (perhaps  not  the  only 
one)  who  every  year  lays  out  4/.  per  acre  on  his  turnip  crop  in 
artificial  manures.  The  most  common  varieties  of  turnip  grown  are 
the  White  Globe,  White  Stone,  Purple  Turnip  (or  Red  Round),  and 
Green-top  Yellow  (named  also  Yellow  Bullock)  ;  but  other  sorts 
may  also  be  found,  though  only  a  comparatively  small  quanti 
Swedes.  By  high  farming — i.  e.  10  or  12  loads  of 
and  ash  per  acre,  with  20  bushels  of  bones,  either  broken  or  dis- 
solved— chalk  soil,  in  many  places  not  more  than  3  inches  in 
depth,  will  produce  20  or  25  tons  per  acre  of  turnips.  An  acre 
of  good  turnips  is  reckoned  to  winter  from  8  to  10  sheep  for  20 
weeks.  Rape  is  occasionally  seen  mingled  with  the  turnips ;  but 
before  drilling  became  customary  it  used  to  be  frequently  sown 
broadcast  with  turnips,  and  was  much  relished  by  the  sheep, 
which  (after  dressing  the  grass  from  the  hedges)  invariably 
finished  the  coleseed  before  attacking  the  turnips.  The  roots  are 
generally  pulled,  cleaned,  and  sliced — Gardner's  cutter  being 
nniversal  throughout  the  district  A  small  quantity  of  turnips 
are  sometimes  drawn  off  for  cattle  in  the  straw-yards,  the  hedge- 
sides  and  valleys  being  fat  enough  to  allow  of  this.  Almost  every 
farmer  breeds  his  own  sheep,  and  the  general  practice  is  to  give 
the  hogs  (or  tegs*)  oilcake  upon  the  turnips,  and  sell  them  to  the 
lowlaiwl  graziers  in  spring ;  and  the  drape-ewes  (or  crones)  are 
fatted  during  the  summer,  and  sold  at  Michaelmas.     Many  of 

*  A  lamb  eight  or  mne  months  old,  and  until  his  first  shearing,  is  called  a 
"heder"  or  "sheder"  "hog,"  "hogget,"  or  "lamb-hog."  In  other  counties  a 
'*teg,*»  "tog,"  "gimmer,"  and  "dinmont,"  &c. 
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the  flocks  of  breedin^-ewes  are  very  large,  and  it  is  not  at  a 
uncommon  to  find  1500  hog^gets  folded  upon  turnips  in  one  ^e\ 
The  most  general  breed  is  a  cross  between  the  Lincoln  &nd  ne? 
Leicester  sheep ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limber,  &c^  iL 
pure  Leicesters  are  found.  Further  north,  the  sheep  are  Lin- 
colns  crossed  with  Leicester  rams,  and  mav  be  termed  stroc^ 
Leicesters ;  and  many  flock-masters  "  finish  "  their  sheep  befor- 
selling.  The  Leicesters  are  usually  tumiped  two  winters,  a& 
sold  fat  from  the  turnips  as  two- shear  wethers  in  the  spring  ;  tbe^ 
are  sold  to  the  butcher  after  being  shorn  twice,  and  hut  few  ar- 
sent  to  the  Wakefield  market.  Where  this  is  done,  of  coarse  a 
fewer  number  are  bred. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  sheep,  in  their  folds  of  netting  and 
trays  (or  hurdles),  eating  their  cut  provender  from  troughs,  anti 
resting  on  a  thoroughly  dry  layer  ;  but  on  these  hills,  thougrh  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  north-eastern  blasts,  there  is  an  entire  absent  (^ 
of  the  small  stacks  of  straw  and  light  sheds  which  seem  indis- 
pensable on  the  wetter  lowlands.  The  fields  are  so  large,  and 
the  sheep  in  such  great  flocks,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
vide shelters  of  adequate  size  and  number,  and  the  animals  woul*l 
be  found  to  lie  under  cover  in  rough  weather  instead  of  eatinc 
their  food.  If  it  were  merely  requisite  to  obtain  the  greatest 
weight  of  meat  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  of  course  thL* 
warmth  would  be  in  some  degree  a  saving  of  turnips ;  but  tho 
aim  of  the  Wold  farmers  being  to  make  their  land  as  solid  as  pos- 
sible, it  would  not  answer  to  house  the  animals,  which  by  thei: 
treading  prepare  the  land  for  a  future  crop  of  grain. 

The  seeds  are  generally  drilled  on  the  wheat  and  barley,  or 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  barley,  and  usually  consist  of  one- 
third  part  red  clover  for  mowing,  and  the  rest  trefoil  and  white 
clover  mixed,  or  sometimes  trefoil  and  rye-grass,  for  pasture. 
The  clovers  are  mown  once,  and  the  eddishes  grazed  with  weane*: 
lambs :  the  mixed  grasses  are  stocked  with  ewes  and  lambs  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  afterwards  with  ewes  only,  or. 
where  the  sheep  are  of  the  Leicester  breed,  with  the  sbearline 
wethers  also.  Most  farmers  cake  their  hogs  on  the  turnips,  and 
many  afford  oilcake  also  upon  the  seeds :  there  can  be  no  better 
method  of  improving  poor  land  than  grazing  seeds  with  cake-feti 
sheep.  Most  of  the  grazed  and  mown  seeds  and  clovers  on  tie 
northern  Wolds  are  again  manured  for  wheat,  the  clover  eddisi. 
being  manured  directly  the  hay  has  been  carried :  on  that  part 
which  is  left  unmanured  li  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  is  sown  at  the 
time  of  drilling  wheat.  The  grazed  seeds  will  be  useful  up  t.) 
Christmas ;  but  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  "  keeping  "  in  the 
autumn.  In  hot  dry  summers  considerable  trouble  is  often  felt 
in  watering  the  stock.     On  the  higher  wolds,  where  there  are  nn 
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springs,  many  artificial  ponds  exist, — being  of  a  circular  form, 
puddled  with  clay,  and  the  clay  faced  with  chalk-stones  or  flints 
to  prevent  the  stock  from  treaiding  and  removing  it;  and  wells 
are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  90  or  100  yards.  However,  there  are 
comparatively  few  table  farms,  most  occupations  being  penetrated 
by  gorges,  in  which  the  purest  springs  flow  upon  the  surface,  and 
the  water,  when  necessary,  is  carried  to  the  more  elevated  grounds 
in  water-carts. 

Much  of  the  white  corn  is  drilled,  and  dibbling  is  practised  to 
some  extent ;  but  it  is  common  to  sow  both  oats  and  the  wheat 
after  turnips  broadcast.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed-wheat  is 
10  pecks,  or  in  some  places  3  or  4  bushels  per  acre,  being  entirely 
a  matter  of  opinion.  A  great  saving  might  be  effected  here  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  equally  good  crops  have  been  repeatedly  grown 
from  a  less  amount  of  seed  than  is  commonly  sown. 

Press  drills  are  now  often  used  immediately  after  the  ploughs, 
in  preference  to  the  usual  mode  of  drilling,  some  persons  think- 
ing that  by  pressing  the  crop  will  not  be  so  likely  to  lose  its  root 
in  February  and  March,  and  that  the  straw  will  grow  stiffer,  and 
consequently  less  liable  to  be  laid  in  wet  seasons. 

All  the  com  is  mown,  but  the  barley  left  untied.  The  white 
wheats  are  most  extensively  grown,  and  the  Wold  wheat  and 
barley  are  held  by  millers  and  maltsters  to  be  equal  in  quality  to 
those  of  any  other  county.  The  amount  of  produce  is  very  variable, 
the  yield  from  this  fictitious  soil  necessarily  depending  upon  the 
management  under  which  it  is  placed.  On  an  average  of  years 
the  white  yields  as  much  as  the  red,  and  is  worth  more  per  quar- 
ter ;  "  Hunter's  White  "  and  "  Taunton  White  "  being  the  most 
approved  sorts.  Whilst  some  farmers  apply  great  quantities  of 
manure,  and  even  put  on  bones  for  the  barley  crop,  others  neglect 
this,  and  reap  only  a  lean  produce.  The  yield  fluctuates  from 
2i  to  7  qrs.  of  wheat  per  acre ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
fix  the  average  of  the  whole  district  at  about  4  qrs.,  seldom  weigh- 
ing less  than  17  st.  or  more  than  18  st.  per  coomb.  Under  high 
management,  7  or  8  qrs.  per  acre  of  barley,  and  oats  of  good 
weight  9  or  10  qrs.  per  acre,  are  frequently  obtained.  An  intel- 
ligent practical  farmer  has  estimated  the  average  produce  of  a 
number  of  years  over  the  central  part  of  the  Wolds  as  follows :  — 

On.  Bush. 

Wheat 3      2 

Barley 4      6 

Oats  •   ^  .         .         5      4 

On  the  excellent  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrow,  and 
stretching  between  Barton  and  Grimsby,  the  general  average  is 
computed  at  rather  above  than  under — Wheat,  4  qrs.  per  acre, 
barley,  6  qrs.  per  acre, — the  quantity,  like  the  quality,  varying 
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according  to  the  season,  generally  weighing  from  14  to  16  stones 
per  4  bushels ;  oats,  9  qrs.  per  acre.  Very  few  oats,  however,  are 
there  grown  for  sale.  The  lands  near  the  Humber  often  suffer 
from  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  the  amount  of  produce 
is  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  seasons.  The  higher  the  mode  of 
farming  the  more  variable  is  the  yield.  Six  quarters  per  acre  of 
wheat,  weighing  18  stones  the  4  bushels,  have  been  grown,  and 
on  the  same  land  in  a  humid  season,  with  the  same  management, 
only  3  qrs.  per  acre,  weighing  14  stones. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Wold  lands  never  had  a  finer  and 
more  favourable  wheat-growing  season  than  the  year  of  1849,  the 
crops  being  abundant,  far  beyond  the  usual  average. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  operation  of  chalking  recurs  at 
certain  intervals,  and  that  an  addition  of  soil  is  the  result.  The 
chalk  also  operates  in  various  ways  upon  the  land,  and  is  now 
chiefly  used  to  act  mechanically,  making  the  heavier  soils  work 
better,  and  giving  solidity  to  the  light  loams  ;  it  prevents  the 
disease  in  turnips  called  '^  fingers  and  toes,"  and  is  also  found  to 
»  kill  the  weeds.  It  is  customary  to  cart  60  or  80,  and  sometimes 
more  than  100,  cubic  yards  per  acre  upon  the  seeds,  the  chalk 
being  filled,  carted,  and  emptied  for  &d.  per  yard,  the  workmen 
finding  horses.  The  filling  alone  costs  2id,  or  3rf.  per  yard, 
according  to  the  pit.  The  chalk  lies  until  it  gets  enough  frost  to 
crumble  it,  and  early  in  the  spring  is  still  further  broken  by  an 
immense  harrow  (termed  here  "  the  devil  "),  and  then  sown  with 
oats.  There  is  no  underdraining  done  except  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys, and  midws^  on  the  dip  of  the  hills,  where  the  land  is  often 
wet  with  springs  ;  and  there  is  but  little  required. 

The  fences  are  generally  neat  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Wolds :  in  the  southern  parts  many  are  planted  upon  raised  banks, 
and  have  been  plashed  and  laid :  but  they  are  usually  short  quicks, 
kept  closely  under  the  hook.  There  is  very  little  wood  upon  the 
chalk  hills,  so  that  the  farmers  do  not  suffer  much  from  the 
nuisance  of  hedge-row  timber  ;  there  are,  however  some  extensive 
plantations,  especially  around  Lord  Yarborough's  mansion  at 
Brocklesby,  and  between  that  and  Caistor. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  average  rental  of  the  Wolds  was  9^.  per  acre. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  probably  25^.,  and  over  large  areas  the 
average  is  28«.  or  30«.  per  acre.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  improved  from  the  value  of  3/.  and  lOZ.  to  that  of  30/.  per 
acre ;  and  Ikrge  tracts  have  been  improved  within  a  few  years 
from  10«.  to  30*.  per  acre  rtntal, — facts  which  redound  to  the 
lasting  credit  and  honour  of  the  tenantry.  In  the  parish  of 
Limber  four  tenants  became  bankrupt  while  renting  4000  acres 
of  land,  for  which  they  paid  is.  6d.  an  acre,  or  125/.  each.  The 
same  land  is  now  paying  eight  or  nine  times  that  amount  of  rent, 
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while  the  men  who  raised  it  to  its  present  value  have  prospered 
in  the  process.  There  is  a  proverb  that  "  slovens  succeed  once 
in  about  seven  years ;"  and  it  is  quite  true  that  many  farmers  have 
been  able  to  earn  a  living  on  the  Wolds  who  deserve  no  better 
appellation  ;  but  the  general  district  shows  a  pattern  of  good 
farming,  and  is  adorned  with  numberless  examples  of  clever  ma- 
nagement, clean  cultivation,  and  the  persevering  application  of 
manure. 

There  is  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  land.  Couch 
("  twitch  ")  is  the  greatest  plague,  and  is  worked  out  by  dragging 
and  harrowing,  as  on  other  Ught  land.  Poppies  grow  in  wet 
seasons,  and  are  injurious  amongst  the  com,  being  worst  on  the 
weakest  land.  The  only  sure  method  of  eradication  is  to  hoe  the 
com  in  the  spring,  and  hand-weed  it  afterwards.  The  Wold  fanners 
are  not  much  troubled  with  wireworm.  When  the  land  has  just 
been  chalked,  it  is  occasionally  injurious  to  wheat,  and  sometimes 
to  turnips ;  and  a  top-dressing  of  salt,  mixed  with  quicklime,  is 
then  used  to  advantage. 

The  implements  in  general  use  may  be  denominated  the  best 
of  their  kind,  the  farmers  having  been  liberal  purchasers  of 
recent  inventions  and  improvements,  —  Crosskill's  clodcrusher, 
Homsby's  drills,  Garrett's  horsehoe,  the  iron  ploughs  and  har- 
rows of  Messrs.  Ransome,  Howard,  Barrett,  and  Ashton ;  and 
other  implements  equally  well  known,  are  common  throughout 
the  district. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  farming  is  upon  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  where  the  land  has  been  brought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  fertility,  and  every  operation  in  tillage  is  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  done ;  where  whole  fortuAes  are  annually 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  food  and  manures ;  where 
the  flocks  and  herds  are  not  only  large  in  number,  but  every  ani- 
mal is  of  superior  breed  and  proportions ;  and  where  the  farm- 
yards, buildii^,  and  stacks  are  generally  of  suitable  dimensions 
and  neatness.  All  the  improvements  have  been  made,  and  fresh 
capital  is  being  continually  laid  out,  simply  upon  the  guarantee 
of  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Very  few 
leases  are  found  on  the  Wolds ;  but  the  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween the  owners  and  occupiers  has  answered  the  purpose  of 
leases,  as  far  as  the  security  of  tenure  is  concerned,  the  names  of 
the  principal  farmers  being  nearly  the  same  now  as  in  Arthur 
Young's  time.  There  are  many  restrictions ;  but  the  agents  have 
an  increasing  tendency  to  let  the  tenants  do  as  they  please  with 
respect  to  cropping,  generally  allowing  them  to  break  their  agree- 
ments. The  soil  possessing  little  fertility  in  itself,  no  farmer  can 
exhaust  and  beggar  it ;  he  can  only  obtain  crops  in  return  for 
manure  and  management.     Proprietors  are  beginning  to  under- 
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stand  and  act  upon  the  truth,  that  a  man  may  be  a  bad  tenant  and 
yet  grow  but  little  com,  or  be  a  good  tenant  although  raising  a 
great  breadth  of  com.  Where  the  restrictive  system  is  fully  car- 
ried out,  if  a  piece  of  seeds  or  other  crop  miss,  nothing  else  can 
be  done  with  it  except  by  asking  special  permission  to  break  the 
course  laid  down  in  the  agreement ;  but  this  order  of  things  is 
rapidly  wearing  out,  and  the  larger  owners  manifest  a  disposition 
to  assist  their  tenantry  in  every  reasonable  way.  "  Tenant-right " 
seems  to  be  a  thing  bettet  understood  in  thi^  county  than  in  many 
others*  The  Usual  allowances  to  outgoing  tenants  for  unexhausted 
improvements  in  North  Lincolnshire  are  much  as  follows : — ^Bone- 
dust  and  guano  are  considered  to  last  for  3  years ;  marl  or  chalk, 
7  years ;  lime,  5  years ;  clay,  on  sandy  land,  4  years,  cm  some 
estates  7  yeats ;  draining  with  tiles  7  years,  with  ftods  or  thorns 
4  years.  The  allowances  (determined  by  valuers)  are  calculated 
on  a  scale  according  to  the  proportionate  time  during  which  the 
tenant  has  received  benefit  from  the  improvement.  Recaitly  it 
has  become  customary  to  allow  for  oilcake  given  to  the  yard 
stock,  on  the  assumption  that  the  manure  is  improved  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  vdue  of  the  cake  consumed.  The  allowance 
extends  over  the  last  two  years,  and  is  two-ilixths  of  the  cAke  used 
in  the  last  year,  and  one-sixth  of  that  used  in  the  previous  one, 
making  together  the  half  of  a  year  s  consumption.  Oilcake  given 
to  sheep  in  the  field  is  excluded. 

The  next  district  consists  of  the  Heath  and  Cliffy  south  and 
north  of  Lincoln,  forming  a  rang^  of  light  turnip  soil,  more  than 
40  miles  in  length.  At  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
covered  with  heath,  fern,  and  gorse,  the  only  fences  being  the 
furze-capped  walls  of  sand  that  enclosed  the  warrens ;  and  Liii* 
coin  Heath  was  in  such  a  wild  and  trackless  state,  tliat  the  tall, 
square  column  called  Dunstan  Pillar  (erected  in  1751)  was 
nightly  illuminated  as  a  beacon  to  travellers.  In  1799,  YoUng 
describes  the  enclosure  as  having  taken  place  within  twenty  years. 
This  refers  to  a  large  portion  of  the  district  which  was  thus  im- 
proved from  0^,  and  is.  or  85.  per  acre  to  Hs,  or  lOi.  rental, 
growing  poor  crops  of  barley  and  oats.  Mr.  Chaplain's  lai^ 
estate,  formerly  a  succession  of  rabbit-warrens,  let  for  2s*  Gdf.  pet 
acre,  was  enclosed  as  lately  as  the  year  1823,  the  rent  being 
how  about  nine-fold  what  it  was.  The  whole  tract  of  Heath 
and  Cliff  has  been  brought  into  tillage,  forming  a  pattern  of 
high  farming  on  inferior  land,  with  hardly  any  instances  of  bad 
management.  The  present  rental  of  Lincoln  Heath  averages 
about  30«.  per  acre,  without  tithes,  which  amount  to  an  avera^ 
of  6«.  per  acre,  in  most  instances.  The  soil  is  all  of  the  same 
nature,  though  some  parts  are  rather  heavier  than  others,  the 
heavier  land  letting  at  from  26s.  to  85s.  per  acre,  and  the  light  at 
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from  15#.  to  25«. ;  but  there  are  exceptions  both  above  and  below 
these  amounts.  As  the  land  has  litde  depth  or  natural  strength, 
similar  means  to  those  employed  on  the  Wolds  are  requisite  to 
increase  and  maintain  its  fertility ;  and  every  farmer  feeds  off  his 
turnips  with  sheep,  buys  oilcake  to  be  consumed  with  his  straw 
for  manure,  and  applies  large  dressings  of  bones  and  other  arti- 
ficials to  his  land.  The  farms  and  fields  on  Lincoln  Heath  are 
probably  on  a  much  less  extensive  scale  than  those  of  the  Woldit, 
but  the  standard  of  cultivation  is  very  high,  and,  perhaps,  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  chalk  district.  Towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Heath  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham, 
a  6-field  system  of  cropping  is  much  practised,  though  it  is  now 
fast  giving  way  to  a  4-field  course ;  the  former  being,  1st,  tur- 
nips ;  2nd,  barley ;  3rd,  seeds ;  4th,  seeds ;  5th,  wheat ;  6th, 
oats ; — and  the  latter,  1st,  turnips ;  2nd,  barley ;  8rd,  seeds ;  4th, 
wheat — white  and  red  clover  alternately.  In  12  years  the  former 
system  gives — 

2  crops  of  turnips ; 

2      „        of  barley ; 

4      „        seeds ; 

2      „        wheat; 

2      ,,        oats ; 


3  crops  of  turnips  ; 
S      „        barley ; 


the  latter— 


3      „        wheat. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  4-field  course  gives  as  many 
white  crops  as  the  former  in  twelve  years,  an  additional  crop  of 
turnips,  or  cleaning  crop,  and  three  instead  of  four  crops  of  seeds. 
Travelling  northward,  through  Ancaster,  Temple  Bruer,  &c.,  the 
mode  of  management  is  in  all  cases  the  4-field  system,  with  a 
portion  of  the  seeds  usually  mown ;  but  a  part  of  the  turnip 
land  is  commonly  sown  with  wheat.  Oats  are  very  seldom 
grown.  The  condition  of  the  crops  depends  very  much  upon 
the  season,  a  wet  summer  being  always  the  best  for  the  Heath 
farmer.  From  3  to  5  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  from  4  to  6  qrs.  of 
barley,  are  severally  obtained.  Last  year  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  over  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  district  was 
about  32  bushels,  and  on  some  occupations  36  bushels  per  acre ; 
but  the  general  average  of  several  years  is  probably  not  more  than 
28  to  30  bushels  an  acre.  Barley  is  generally  of  good  quality, 
weighing  56  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  dis- 
.^ct  varies  from  34  to  44  bushels  per  acre.  About  half  the  tur- 
nips are  sown  on  ridges,  bones  being  the  principal  manure. 
Prom  16  to  20  bushels  were  commonly  put  on ;  but  during  the 
last  few  years  a  much  smaller  quantity  has  been  used,  dissolved 
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with  sulphuric  acid.  The  usual  dressing  is  3  to  6  bushels  of  the 
dissolved  bones,  from  50  to  70  lbs.  of  the  acid  being  allowed  to 
the  acre,  and  about  4  cartloads  in  some  cases,  or  8  or  10  in 
others,  of  yard-manure.  Many  farmers,  however,  apply  the  chief 
bulk  of  their  yard-manure  to  the  barley  stubbles  for  the  benefit 
of  the  growing  seeds  and  the  following  wheat  crop.  The  oolite 
limestone  soil  is  of  a  different  nature  to  that  upon  the  chalk,  so 
that  the  raw  bones,  which  are  often  most  suitable  for  the  latter, 
are  not  found  to  answer  equally  well  on  the  former.  A  sufficient 
depth  and  firmness  of  soil  has  been  already  made,  to  allow  of  the 
bones  being  reserved  entirely  as  a  food  for  the  plants.  Various 
manures  have  been  tried, — bones  (dry  and  dissolved),  soot,  guano, 
rape-cake,  salt,  lime,  pigeon-manure,  urate,  gypsum,  fish-blubber, 
&c. ;  but  the  decision  of  universal  practice  is  in  favour  of  oil-cake 
yard  manure,  dissolved  bones,  and  rape-cake.  The  latter  is  very 
much  used  for  wheat,  about  5  cwt.  per  acre. 

There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  fallows 
for  the  root  crop:  the  land  is  very  easy  to  manage,  as  it  may 
be  worked  in  almost  any  weather.  No  lime  or  clay,  we  believe, 
is  ever  applied  to  the  heath  land.  The  turnips  are  generally  the 
white*  varieties,  with  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  swedes,  the 
weight  per  acre  being  sometimes  30  tons  and  upwards.  This  is  a 
breeding  district  for  sheep,  and  a  fine  cross  between  the  Leicesters 
and  Lincolns  has  been  long  established.  Lambs  are,  however,  very 
commonly  brought  to  the  turnips ;  and  the  mode  of  feeding  and 
time  for  marketing  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Wolds.  The  cattle 
are  generally  of  the  improved  short-horn  breed,  some  of  the  best  of 
which  are  bred  at  Wellboum ;  but  the  usual  system  is  to  buy 
beasts  in  the  autumn  for  the  yards,  and  through  the  winter  they 
are  fed  on  straw,  and  supplied  with  from  3  to  6  lbs.  of  linseed- 
cake  each  per  day. 

There  is  no  grass  land  upon  the  Heath  ;  every  part  of  it  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  woodlands)  is  under  culture,  abounding 
with  spacious  well-constructed  farm-buildings,  strong  well-fed 
working-horses,  and  immense  folds  of  sheep :  the  barren  sheep- 
walk  and  warren  have  been  clothed  in  fruitfulness,  and  their  rich- 
ness preserved  by  unremitting  and  unstinted  weeding  and  manur- 
ing. No  underdraining  is  required,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  district ;  the  surface  between  Sleaford  and 
Lincoln  being  rather  flat  with  a  gentle  slope  eastward  from  the 
escarpment,  the  surface-water  passes  too  freely  away  through  the 
rock.  The  soluble  components  of  manure  are  here  liable  to  be 
lost,  and  the  land  subject  to  be  dried  and  parched  by  the  sun, 
though  in  winter  the  sandy  soil  makes  a  dry  and  admirable  layer 
for  the  sheep.  As  a  peculiarity  in  the  working  of  the  land,  we 
believe  that,  in  sowing  wheat  after  clover,  the  land  after  being 
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ploughed  is  first  well  harrowed,  the  seed  is  drilled,  then  covered 
in  by  harrows,  and  the  ground  then  rolled  and  harrowed  again 
after  the  roller. 

The  subsoil  plough  has  been  found  beneficial  upon  the  Heath  ; 
as  it  brings  up  the  broken  calcareous  rock,  at  once  deepening  and 
manuring  the  soil. 

The  fences  consist  of  neat  thriving  quicks,  kept  trimmed  about 
Ai  feet  in  height ;  those  next  to  the  roads  are  generally  lofty  and 
substantial  stone  walls. 

On  the  Cliff,  which  extends  from  Lincoln  to  beyond  Kirton, 
the  best  and  most  common  rotation  is  the  4-field ;  with  some 
farmers  the  four  and  five  courses  alternately, — both  plans  being 
subject  to  many  deviations.  Ridge  culture  is  practised  where  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  deep  ;  and  great  quantities  of  bones  and  bone- 
dust,  guano,  ashes,  nightsoil,  and  various  composts  are  used  with 
the  turnip  crop.  The  chief  sorts  grown  are  the  tankard,  or 
sugar-loaf,  for  early  feeding ;  the  white  stone,  for  about  Candle- 
mas ;  and  the  green  top  yellow  for  spring.  Swedes  are  but  little 
grown,  although  many  farmers  are  beginning  to  cultivate  them, 
and  with  great  success.  The  sheep  are  of  a  large  breed — similar  to 
those  on  the  Heath,  and  are  all  bred  in  this  district.  The  )ioggets 
eat  the  turnips,  ('*  heders"  first  and  "sheders"  next,)  followed  by 
older  sheep,  diape  ewes,  &c.,  to  clean  up  the  "  hulls  "  or  shells. 
In  summer  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  on  the  grass  land,  and  the 
wether  lambs  are  weaned  on  the  clover,  the  **  heder  "  hogs  being 
grazed  on  the  seeds,  and  the  "  sheders  "  on  grass.  The  grass  is 
not  feeding-land,  and  there  is  very  little  on  the  Cliff-hill,  from 
Brigg  to  Lincoln.  One  consequence  of  this  absence  of  all 
pasture  or  good  grass  is,  that  in  this  district  less  homed  cattle  are 
bred  than  in  almost  any  other.  The  beasts  kept  are  but  few ; 
generally  a  few  2  years  and  2h  years  old  steers,  bought  in  to 
graze  on  the  pasture  land  during  the  summer ;  and  then  these, 
together  with  as  many  more  bought  in  as  are  needful,  are  caked 
with  straw  in  the  yards  and  sold  out  in  the  spring.  They  are 
usually  a  cross  between  the  old  Lincoln  and  Improved  Short-horn 
breeds. 

It  is  customary  to  lay  down  only  half  of  the  seed  land  for 
grazing,  generally  consisting  of  white  clover  and  ryegrass  mixed  ; 
and  the  rest  is  sown  with  red  clover  for  mowing.  The  seeds  are 
commonly  grazed  two  years  ;  thus  making  a  5-field  course  on 
part  of  the  farm.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  com  crops, 
considering  the  proportion  which  the  good  and  useful  land  bears 
to  the  inferior,  is  about  28  bushels  of  wheat,  and  40  bushels  of 
barley.  This  district  has  been  reclaimed  from  its  condition  of 
moor  and  warren  in  a  similar  manner,  and  at  a  corresponding 
period,  to  the  Heath ;  and  the  rent  may  now  be  stated  at  30^.  an 
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acre.  The  fences  are  well-kept  quick  hedges  and  stone  walls. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  Cliff,  as  opposed  to  the  Heath  district,  is, 
that  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  sufficiently  wet  to  require 
underdraining,  owing  doubtless  to  the  greater  depth  and  tenacity 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  soil.  Between  Kirton  and  Lincoln  are 
several  extensive  plantations ;  but  this  broad  tract  of  gently 
sloping  land  is  generally  bare  of  wood.  The  Brigg  and  Lincoln 
turnpike  passes  through  the  midst  of  it,  for  17  miles,  in  a  straight 
line,  having  the  lighter  arable  land  upon  each  side ;  and  most  of 
the  surface  is  well  farmed,  the  system  of  management  presenting 
as  little  diversity  or  digression  from  a  certain  line  as  the  road 
itself  does,  though  the  practical  application  and  results  of  that 
system  vary  much,  according  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
occupiers. 

No  comparison  between  the  farming  of  the  oolite  and  chalk 
ranges  is  here  attempted.  The  facts  that  have  been  collated  are 
given  without  the  slightest  aim  of  lauding  the  cultivators  of  one 
district  at  the  expense  of  those  in  another,  and  readers  are  left 
to  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  respective  merits  pertaining  to 
each ;  of  course,  comparing  the  modes  of  husbandry  with  the 
nature  .of  the  soils,  as  described  in  the  first  division  of  this  Report 
It  may  also  be  remarked  here,  that  if  this  account  of  Lincolnshire 
farm  practice  appears  to  be  devoid  of  any  brilliant  examples  of 
particular  estates,  and  deficient  in  extraordinary  instances  of 
cattle-feeding,  and  minute  descriptions  of  superb  farm-buildings 
or  other  uncommon  objects,  it  is  because  the  author  wishes,  if 

E[)ssible,  to  exhibit,  in  a  necessarily  small  compass,  an  outline  of 
incolnshire  management,  as  it  is  most  generally  wd  commonly 
pursued. 

Between  the  Wolds  and  the  sea-shore  is  a  broad  band  of 
heavy  soil,  that  portion  next  the  sea  being  a  rich  tract  of  marsh, 
and  that  next  the  hills  an  extent  of  undulating  country,  named 
the  "  Clays."  It  is  proposed  to  notice  the  Clays  and  Marsh  as 
a  single  district,  and  to  survey  separately  the  methods  of  farming 
in  different  localities. 

Between  Barton  and  Grimsby  the  clay  land  adjoins  the  Hum- 
ber;  and  lying  between  it  and  the  chalk  is  a  considerable  stretch 
of  land  varying  in  its  nature,  but  chiefly  a  mixed  soil,  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  both  wold  land  and  clay,  and  forming  a  very  good 
and  productive  soil,  except  where  the  clay  is  very  decided. 
Unlike  the  Wolds,  although  so  near,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
freeholders,  and  the  management  consequently  is  very  various. 
Potatoes,  beans,  wheat,  and  turnips  are  grown :  sometimes  the 
land  is  summer- tilled,  in  other  places  two  white  crops  are  occa^- 
sionally  taken  together.  The  general  management  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Wold  land.     The  produce  is  usually  good. 
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This  soil  grows  very  fine  red  clover  for  mowing,  a  small  propor- 
tion being  needed  for  summer-grazing.  There  is  only  a  small 
extent  of  pasture,  tillage  having  been  hitherto  considered  the 
most  profitable.  Upderdraining  is  practised  where  it  is  found 
to  be  necessary. 

On  the  clay  land  the  principal  area  is  under  grass,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  meadow.  The  arable  portion  has  been  very 
much  improved  by  underdraining  where  the  condition  of  the 
open  drains  rendered  it  practicable  ;  but  considerable  advantages 
have  yet  to  be  gained  in  this  respect  The  yield  of  wheat  on  this 
land  is  generally  above  4  quarters  per  acre  ;  the  produce  from 
spring  com  depends  mainly  on  the  management.  No  regular 
system  is  pursued  in  the  rotation  of  cropping,  but  potatoes  and 
beans  are  the  most  productive  crops.  The  farm  management 
exists  in  all  gradations  of  excellence,  from  what  is  termed  high 
fanning  to  the  most  slovenly  and  dispirited. 

That  part  of  the  clay  district  below  the  Wolds,  from  Humber- 
ston  north  to  Louth  south,  west  of  the  Louth  navigation,  has 
about  three-fourths  of  its  surface  in  tillage.  It  is  usually  culti- 
vated on  the  4-field  system,  though  with  numerous  variations, 
and  is  decidedly  a  breeding  district  for  sheep.  The  rent  averages 
from  28«.  to  305.  per  acre.  A  considerable  extent  of  liming  is 
practised,  particularly  on  those  farms  which  lie  near  to  the  chalk. 
Underdraining  is  done  with  sods  or  wedges  of  earth,  but  few  tiles 
or  pipes  being  used.  The  drains  are  generally  30  inches  deep, 
of  the  form  represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  space 
above  the  wedge  being  filled  up  with  chalk  stones  in  order  to 
make  a  porous  covering  to  the  drains.  Drains  of 
this  kind  have  lasted  upwards  of  24  years,  the  sod ' 
not  being  found  to  moulder,  but  merely  turning 
greasy  with  the  wet.  They  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  3i  yards  in  some  instances  (the  chalk  of  course 
being  used  only  on  lands  which  lie  near  to  the 
Wold  hills),  and  their  beneficial  effects  in 
diminishing  the  adhesiveness  of  the  soil  and 
removing  its  coldness  and  wetness  are  very  great. 

Between  Humberston  and  Saltfleet  is  a  belt  of  marsh,  having 
an  average  breadth  of  4  to  5  miles.  It  chiefly  consists  of  grass- 
land ;  and,  formerly,  every  bordering  wold  farmer  used  to  have 
a  piece  of  marsh,  ^' shepherded"  for  Is.  an  acre.  It  is  now  par- 
tially a  breeding,  but  more  a  feeding  district :  about  one-half  is 
good  feeding  land,  though  not  so  rich  and  powerful  as  the  grazing 
lands  near  Boston.  It  carries  from  6  to  8  hogs  per  acre,  or  a 
cow  an  acre,  the  sheep  going  away  at  a  weight  of  about  30  lbs.  per 
quarter.  About  one-fourth  is  meadow  {i.  0.,  mown  for  hay)  and 
breeding  land,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  arable,  consisting  of 
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the  inferior  grass  lately  broken  up.  It  forms  an  excellent  com 
soil,  but  the  system  of  cropping  is  very  various  and  irregular. 
When  freshly  ploughed  up  the  first  crop  is  sometimes  wheat  and 
then  seeds,  but  as  often  the  first  crop  is  oats,  followed  by  a  second 
crop  self-sown ;  generally  speaking,  beans  come  after  wheat, 
and  a  dead-fallow  before  it.  Coleseed  or  rape  is  occasionally 
grown  on  the  best  marsh  lands,  but  the  clay  is  very  shy  at  pro- 
ducing green  vegetables — it  lacks  the  carbon  and  humus  of  the 
peat  fens.  A  few  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  no  woad  or  other 
uncommon  crop.  Improvements  have  been  made  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lime,  and  also  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
bones  and  linseed  oil-cake  being  more  generally  purchased  than 
anything  else  of  the  kind.  A  more  extended  adoption  of  the 
frequent -drain  system  is  much  required:  the  open  drains  are 
sufficiently  good  to  allow  hollow  drains  of  a  moderate  depth  to  be 
laid;  and  from  what  has  been  already  effected  there  is  every 
encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  improvement. 

A  singularity  deserving  to  be  mentioned  is  the  existence  of  a 
rabbit-warren  in  this  district ;  it  is  situated  at  Saltfleet,  on  the 
sandy  margin  of  the  sea. 

The  average  rental  of  this  portion  of  the  marsh  district  may  be 
stated  at  from  405.  to  455.  and  50^.  It  was  remarked,  that  on  the 
Wolds,  restrictions  as  to  cropping  were  being  broken  through ;  but 
here  the  case  is  otherwise.  Upon  the  hills  the  tenants  are  finding 
out  that,  as  they  can  get  nothing  from  the  soil  except  in  return 
for  what  they  put  in,  to  be  bound  down  to  certain  crops  is  at  once 
to  limit  their  enterprise  and  profit :  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proprietors  are  interested  in  preserving  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  soil,  and  imagine  that  by  holding  the  tenants  to  a  certain 
number  of  grain  crops,  a  fixed  course  of  management,  or  other 
burdensome  restrictions,  they  are  guarding  their  land  from  dete- 
rioration, in  all  probability  forgetting  that  hinderances  of  this 
kind  are  bars  to  industry,  and  that  it  is  not  by  the  prevention  of 
growth  on  their  land,  but  by  the  investment  in  it  of  the  farmer's 
capital,  and  by  his  remunerative  management  of  it,  that  their 
property  is  made  to  retain  its  productive  powers. 

Coming  southward  to  Alford,  &c.,  the  same  relative  position 
of  the  soils  is  maintained,  the  heavy  land  between  the  marshes 
and  the  wolds  assuming  the  name  of  the  Middle  Marsh.  Like 
the  same  soil  further  north,  immense  tracts  of  it  have  been  broken 
up,  and  during  the  last  20  years  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  maiden  earth  have  been  brought  under  the  plough.  About 
one-third  of  the  Middle  Marsh  and  half  of  the  Marsh  probably 
remain  under  the  sward.  Along  this  low  land,  and  further  south 
upon  the  edge  of  the  Fens,  the  occupations  are  much  smaller  than 
upon  the  hills,   being  principally  in  the  hands  of  small  free- 
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holders  farming  their  own  land  of  5, 10,  50,  or  100  acres.  Being 
thus  subject  to  no  rule,  these  cultivators  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  any  regular  course  of  cropping  ;  but  it  is  now  becoming 
general  to  sow  half  the  land  with  wheat,  having  root  and  pulse 
crops  intervening.  On  the  loamy  marsh  soil  it  is  'common  to 
have  turnips  or  coleseed  followed  by  oats,  wheat,  and^then  beans, 
— occasionally  seeds  and  wheat.  The  coleseed  is  never  grown 
for  seed,  only  for  eating  oflF,  and  is  generally  mingled  with  tur- 
nips ;  the  proportion  is  small,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
fallow  land  being  sown  with  it  Occasionally  a  proportion  of  the 
turnip  crop  is  left  for  seed.  Scarcely  any  swedes  are  found  here. 
On  the  clay  land  very  few  roots  are  grown,  and  those  few  are 
carted  from  the  fields,  as  it  is  impossible  to  feed  them  off.  Tares, 
or  vetches,  are  frequently  sown  ;  and  likewise  white  mustard  for 
ploughing  in  or  feeding,  as  it  is  an  excellent  forage  for  sheep. 
The  ususd  mode,  however,  is  to  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  which 
is  often  sown  broadcast  and  ploughed  in ;  then  come  beans,  and 
sometimes  wheat  again,  ^fhis  mode  of  culture  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  that  mentioned  by  Young :  bean  land  was  wretchedly 
managed;  he  says, — ^^as  a  general  fact  it  is  to  be  stated,  that 
this  crop  is  broadcast,  never  hoed,  full  of  weeds,  and  wheat  con- 
sequently not  following  it.  In  the  wet  open  fields,  fallow  usually 
succeeds."  At  that  time,  too,  drilling  white  com  was  being  tried, 
and,  after  various  experiments  by  many  farmers,  abandoned. 
"  Were  all  the  men  known  who  have  tried  this  husbandry  and 
laid  it  aside,  the  advocates  remaining  would  not  figure  by  their 
number."  Neither  woad,  chicory,  red  mustard,  flax,  nor  other 
officinal  or  manufacturing  plants  are  cultivated  in  the  north 
marshes  ;  and  even  barley  is  but  seldom  grown.  The  average 
produce  is  about  4  or  5  quarters  of  wheat ;  oats,  6,  8,  or  10  quar- 
ters, and  beans  very  much  according  to  the  season,  probably  from 
3  to  6  quarters. 

Until  the  last  two  years  very  little  underdraining  had  been  done 
in  the  Marshes,  but  it  is  now  becoming  general,  the  favourite 
method  being  that  of  pipe-tiles.  On  the  Middle  Marsh  a  consi- 
derable extent  has  been  effected  with  chalk  stones,  especially  at 
the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills,  where  the  material  is  close  at  hand. 
The  chalk  is  broken,  and  placed  in  drains  3  feet  in  depth,  and, 
when  filled  to  a  certain  height,  covered  with  the  soil  ;  tlie  out- 
falls being  constructed  of  tiles,  as  otherwise  the  stones  would  be 
crumbled  (and  the  drain  thus  injured)  by  frost.  The  drains  are 
generally  laid  along  every  furrow.  On  this  part  of  the  district 
considerable  quantities  of  lime  have  been  applied  to  the  land  with 
very  beneficial  effects.  A  large  proportion  of  grass  in  the  Marsh 
is  mown  for  hay,  which  is  produced  in  great  bulk ;  but,  whether 
from    its   abundance    or   not,  little    pains    are    bestowed    upon 
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^^  making"  it.  The  swarthg  have  been  known  to  lie  for  weeks 
unturned,  and  the  ricks  are  often  left  unthatcbed.  There  are  no 
large  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  the  hay  valuable,  and 
it  is  produced  in  such  plenty,  that  the  farmers  do  not  bestow 
that  care  and  labour  upon  it  which  characterise  the  hay-making 
in  Middlesex,  and  scarcely  ever  shake  out  the  grass  the  same  day 
as  mown.  The  sheep  in  this  district  are  all  of  the  Lincolnshire 
longwool  breed ;  the  beasts  are  shorthorns.  The  average  rental 
per  acre  is  from  30^.  to  35«.,  but  sometimes  60^.,  or  even  8Q#. 
per  acre  are  given. 

The  Marshes  are  chiefly  used  as  a  feeding  district  for  sheep,  as 
from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  herbage  to  lambs,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  hedge-rows  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  breeding  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  success,  and  the  water  in  the  ditches  being  fre- 
quently brack  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  young  cattle.  On  the 
Middle  marsh  are  some  extensive  woodlands  and  fences  of  white- 
thorn, and  a  pasture  better  adapted  for  breeding  purposes  ;  con- 
sequently, a  few  beasts  and  many  sheep  are  there  bred  and  fattened 
on  the  grass  lands. 

Approaching  the  Fen-land,  the  clay*land  becomes  narrower, 
and  the  Marshes  extend  towards  Wainfleet  in  a  tract  of  remarkably 
rich  grazing-land.  On  the  Middle  marsh  the  proportion  of  grass 
is  less  ;  and  owing  to  the  extended  practice  of  under-draining,  a 
considerable  breadth  of  turnips  is  being  grown.  Dead  fallows 
were  almost  universal  a  few  years  ago,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
rain-water  and  the  atmosphere  upon  the  drained  soil  the  prin- 
cipal part  is  now  capable  of  being  fallowed  with  a  crop  of  turnips, 
swedes  being  grown  on  the  stronger  land,  and  white  turnips  on 
the  loamy  and  lighter  soils.  The  proportion  of  dead  fallow  has 
been  much  reduced  by  good  subsoil-drainage;  but  why  stop 
there  ?  Great  difficulty  is  yet  experienced  in  the  consumption  of 
the  turnips,  the  land  is  heavy  and  very  tenacious,  horses  injure  it 
by  the  weight  of  their  footsteps,  and  whatever  may  be  the  season 
it  is  generally  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  to  work  easily  :  why,  then, 
should  not  the  stirring  of  the  solid  and  cohesive  subsoil  follow  the 
laying  of  hollow-drains  beneath  it,  and  thus  secure  a  thorough 
diying  and  lightening  of  the  land  ?  Two  objections  have  been 
adduced ;  the  land  is  already  soft  enough  in  wet  weather,  and 
allows  the  horses  to  sink  in,  and  those  who  have  tried  subsoil 
ploughing  have  gradually  relinquished  it.  Now  it  is  well-known 
that  both  the  softness  and  hardness  of  clay  arise  from  the  moit-> 
ture  within  it,  the  first  from  its  wetness  and  the  latter  from  the 
sudden  drying  of  it  when  wet  It  is  the  presence  of  too  much 
water  that  renders  clay-land  sticky  and  soft,  and  makes  it  set 
when  drying ;  but  remove  this  cause  of  mischief,  and  the  soil 
will  remain  generally  in  a  loose  and  friable  state,  never  so  bard 
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as  to  hinder  tillage,  and  never  too  light  and  greasy  to  bear  the 
tread  of  a  horse.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  reasonable  way 
of  effecting  this  than  by  providing,  with  a  proper  implement,  a 
passage  downward  through  that  pan  of  earth  which  the  rain-drops 
have  hitherto  been  unable  thoroughly  to  pierce  and  disintegrate, 
llie  second  objection  has  little  weight ;  for  if  a  few  individuals 
give  up  a  good  practice  out  of  alarm  at  its  cost,  that  is  no  reason 
why  others,  who  are  convinced  that  the  lasting  amelioration  of  a 
piece  of  clay-land  amply  repays  for  ploughing  every  few  years 
cmce  down  every  furrow,  should  not  adopt  and  persevere  in  it 

No  general  system  of  husbandry  is  practised  in  this  part  of  the 
district  under  consideration,  a  ccNnmon  practice  being  to  crop 
as  long  as  the  land  will  bear  it.  A  5-field  course  is  found 
very  suitable,  viz.,  1.  turnips;  2.  oats;  3.  wheat;  4.  clover; 
5.  wheat  Clover  is  produced  in  great  abundance:  the  prac- 
tice of  growing  it  being  new,  the  soil  is  rich  for  it.  Beans  and 
clover  are  both  extensively  grown,  and  form  two  of  the  best 
preparations  for  wheat  that  are  to  be  found.  A  small  breadth 
of  mangold-wurael  is  grown,  but  no  coleseed ;  and  there  are  but 
few  crops  of  potatoes.  Liming  has  been  done  to  some  extent. 
The  sheep  and  beasts  here  are  all  bred  in  the  district. 

The  next  district  coming  under  notice  is  that  stretching  be- 
tween the  chalk  hills  east,  the  cliff  range  west,  the  Fens  south,  and 
the  town  of  Brigg  north ;  and  includes  the  broad  tract  of  drift 
clay,  the  narrow  reach  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  the  greensand 
formation  which,  though  running  parallel  with  the  chalk  from 
near  Brigg  to  its  soud^em  extremity,  is  of  too  small  an  area  to 
merit  a  separate  division  of  this  Report.  It  is  proposed  lo 
consider  both  sand  and  clay  conjointly  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Central  District"  The  red  clay  belonging  to  the  greensand 
formation  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby,  good  com  land,— 
it  works  easily  and  yields  well.  The  following  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  course  of  cropping  for  this  kind  of  soil : — J.  turnips ; 
2.  wheat ;  3.  barley ;  4.  turnips ;  5.  oats  ;  6.  wheat ;  7.  clover ; 
8.  oats  or  wheat  But  the  most  usual  rotation  is — 1.  turnips  ; 
2  wheat ;  3.  barley ;  4.  turnips ;  5.  barley ;  6.  seeds, — if  white 
clover,  grazed  two  years  and  manured,  or  mown  one  year  and 
manured, — then  broken  up  for  oats  or  wheat  Under  the  best 
management  the  seeds  are  manured  both  years  when  grazed ;  a 
practice  which  answers  well,  particularly  on  the  sandy  soil,  the 
porosity  of  which  is  such  that  the  strength  of  the  manure  soaks 
very  quickly  away.  It  is  better  to  lay  on  7  loads  per  acre  fre- 
quently than  a  heavy  dressing  all  at  once  at  longer  intervals. 
The  practice  of  top-dressing  the  clover  certainly  incurs  a  waste 
by  evaporation  ;  but  the  loss  by  soakage  would  occasion  great 
injury  to  the  crops  growing  two  or  three  years  after  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  manure,  if  the  other  plan  were  followed, — and  as 
it  is,  the  waste  is  rendered  as  little  as  may  be  by  choosing  damp 
weather  for  the  operation,  so  that  the  salts  and  ammonia  are 
washed  into  the  soil.     The  mown  seeds  are  generally  a  mixture 
of  rye-grass   and   clover,   the  Timothy,  or   cats^-tail  grass,  not 
being  grown.     Clover  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat  on 
some  soils ;  but  here  the  wheat  after  it  is  liable  to  lose  plant. 
On  the  sandy  land  the  common  course  is — 1.  turnips;    2.  oats; 
3.  wheat ;  and  then  either  turnips  again  or  clover.     The  Norfolk 
4-course  shift  is  not  generally  but  still  frequently  pursued,  no 
regular  system  being  adopted  by  all  the  farmers.     White  turnips 
are  the  chief  sort,  thoiigh  many  swedes  are  grown,  and  all  the 
roots  are  cut  and  given  to  the  sheep  on  the  land.     The  sheep 
are  generally  supplied  with  oil-cake,  and  great  care  is  tak^i  to 
feed  them  (with  both  cake  and  turnips)  regularly  and  at  the 
proper  rate.     Hardly  any  coleseed  is   grown.     Tares  are  often 
sown  for  feeding  with  sheep,  being  ploughed  up  in  July  and  the 
land  sown  with  turnips.     Turnips  and  cabbages  are  the  principal 
green  crops,  the  taode  of  cultivating  the  latter  vegetable  being 
very  simple, — the  land  is  ridged  with  manure  just  as  for  turnips, 
and  then  the  plants  are  set  by  spade :    the  cabbages  fill    the 
place  of  turnips  in  the  rotation.     Thus  the  farmers  here  have 
demonstrated  by  extensive   practice  what  chemistry  proves  by 
analysis,  viz.,  the  superior  nutritive  qualities  of  this  useful  plant 
as  compared  with  most  others.     Very  little  pulse-corn  is  grown 
upon  these  hills,  and  the  varieties  of  wheat  commonly  sown  con- 
sist of  more  red  than  white.     Wheat  is  dressed  for  "  smut "  in 
various  ways,  sulphate  of  copper  being  commonly  used :    it  is 
usually  drilled  in  rows  7  to  9  inches  apart,  the  quantity  of  seed 
being  8,  9,  to  10  pecks  per  acre.     The  produce  of  most  of  the 
sand  district  is  about  3  or  4  quarters  per  acre.   The  working  of  the 
land  presents  few  peculiarities,  very  little  scarif3ring  or  skeleton- 
ploughing  of  the  surface  being  customary  ;  nor  is  there  any  par- 
ticular disadvantage  felt  by  young  cropping,  the  obnoxious  wire- 
worm  not  making  any  grievous  ravages.     The  weeds  are  very 
troublesome,  especially  the  wild  oat,  butter-cup,  and    "  needle," 
— of  course,  in  addition  to  that  pest  of  husbandry  upon  all  soils, 
the  "  twitch,"  or  couch.     All  the  grain  crops  are  mown  and  tied. 
About  one-third  of  the  land  on  this  formation  is  in  pasture,  which 
is  grazed  by  the  breeding  cattle,  or  "  holding  stock,"  during  the 
summer,  the  seeds  being  at  the  same  time  stocked  with  sheep. 
Very  few  bullocks  are  fattened  upon  the  hills  ;    many  farmers 
winter  twice  as  many  beasts  as  they  can  summer,  buying  them 
in  autumn,  keeping  them  in  the  yards  on  straw  and  cake,  and 
then  selling  them  in  spring  to  the  grazier.     This  is  not  at  all  a 
dairying  county ;    but  every  farmer  keeps  from  2  to  4  cows — 
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enough  to  supply  hit  own  household  with  dairy  produce,  and  fur- 
nish a  few  pounds  of  butter  weekly  for  the  market.  The  cx)ws 
are  fed  in  yards  during  the  winter  on  cut  "  meat,"  that  is  straw 
and  clover,  usually  cut  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

The  proprietors  are  not  generally  large  owners;  and  all  the 
tenant-farmers  are  tenants-at-will.  Some  holdings  amount  to 
1000  and  1300  acres  each,  but  there  are  a  great  many  60  and 
80-acre  farms,  the  average  size  being  about  200  acres  throughout 
the  hill  district  in  front  of  the  chalk.  All  the  parishes  near  to 
the  Fens  are  tithe-free :  they  possess  allotments  of  fen  land,  the 
tithes  being  compounded  in  the  following  manner : — When  the 
three  fens  named  East,  West,  and  Wildmore,  were  drained, — 
of  the  total  quantity  of  40,009  acres  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lan- 
caster took  one-twentieth  part  as  a  compensation  for  manorial 
rights,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  parochial  allotments 
amongst  the  towns  claiming  right  of  common.  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  subsequently  passed  ibr  the  inclosure  of  the  fen  allot- 
ments, and  the  waste  lands  within  these  parishes ;  and  after  a 
certain  portion  was  decreed  to  the  impropriators  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
the  rest  was  awarded  to  the  proprietors  of  toftsteads  and  lands 
within  the  respective  parishes. 

In  the  townships  north  of  these  the  tithe  still  continues  an 
annual  burden  of  S^.,  6*.,  or  7$.  per  acre. 

The  general  surface  of  the  hills  which  run  several  miles  north- 
ward from  Keal  is  much  more  wooded  than  that  of  the  Wolds,  and 
there  are  several  extensive  woods  and  fox-covers.  The  fences  are 
generally  neat  quicks ;  in  many  places  upon  banks ;  small  grips 
or  ditches  being  dug,  the  earth  laid  all  on  one  side,  and  the  quick 
planted  on  the  bank  thus  raised.  But  this  is  an  injudicious  plan, 
the  soil  falling  away  from  the  stems  and  roots  on  each  side,  and 
by  this  exposure  damaging  the  growth  of  the  hedge.  The  whole 
tract  was  anciently  covered  with  gorse  and  ling,  having  cultivated 
spots  and  pastures  round  the  villages — it  now  has  the  aspect  of 
thriving  crops  and  luxuriant  herbage  in  almost  every  part,  being 
generally  highly  cultivated.  The  rent  probably  averages  about 
30*.  per  acre. 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  sand  and 
red  clay  soils  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  mainly  consist  of 
underdraining,  marling,  and  liming.  The  drains  are  constructed 
with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  springs  upon  sloping  land ;  very 
few  stones  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  the  tile  and  sole  being 
most  usual.  The  drains  are  invariably  deep,  and  the  practice  of 
this  great  point  of  good  husbandry  is  universal  throughout  the 
district.  Arthur  Young  states  that  at  the  period  of  his  survey  the 
wetness  of  the  hill-sides  about  Mavis  Enderby,  Bolingbroke,  &c., 
was  lamentable,  and  that  ^^  he  was  a  desperate  fox-hunter,  who 
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ventured  to  ride  there  without  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground."  It  still  remains  a  fact  that  many  of  the  steeper  declivities 
under  pasture  possess  hog^  spots  overgrown  with  rough  grass 
and  rushes,  and  the  drainmg^tool  might  here  prove  of  great 
service ;  but  the  general  drainage  must  be  considered  as  remark- 
ably improved  by  the  great  numbers  of  tiles  that  have  been  laid 
within  a  few  years. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  farmers  had  begun  to  make  use  of  the 
white  clay  (or  chalk  drift),  which  is  found  on  hill-tops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  blue  marl  which  lies  in  their  valleys, 
to  alter  and  improve  the  nature  of  their  red  sand  and  clay.  The 
practice  has  largely  increased  since  that  time,  and  many  estates 
have  derived  a  permanent  advantage  from  it.  The  white  buttery 
marl  gives  both  strength  and  solidity  to  the  soil ;  and  a  farmer 
having  applied  it  to  only  2  lands  in  one  of  his  fields,  found  that 
the  yield  of  com  from  those  lands  was  fully  2  or  3  coombs  per 
acre  greater  than  from  the  remainder  of  the  field.  The  marl  is 
also  found  to  prevent  the  ^^  clubbing "  of  turnips  (or  the  disease 
called  ^'  fingers  and  toes  "),  to  which  this  land  was  subject.  The 
blue  marl  is  beneficial,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  It  is  common  to 
put  on  40  loads  per  acre ;  and  one  dressing  of  the  white  clay  is 
found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  great  many  years,  it  being 
questionable  whether  a  second  application  on  the  red  land  is  cal- 
culated to  be  useful.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  managers  in 
the  district  recommend  once  marling  with  the  white  day,  then 
when  the  land  again  grows  weak  apply  5  chaldrons  per  acre  of 
lime ;  in  a  few  years  after  that  lay  on  a  dressing  of  the  blue  marl. 
Marling,  however,  is  a  great  expense,  and  therefore  not  nearly  so 
many  farmers  have  adopted  it  as  should  have  done :  considerable 
improvements  remain  to  be  effected  in  this  respect.  The  practice 
of  liming  is  very  general ;  indeed  the  principal  manures  used  are 
lime,  and  farm-yard  dung  enriched  with  linseed  food ;  bones  do 
not  succeed  well  upon  the  red*clay  soil.  The  lime,  which 
lightens  the  clay  lands  in  the  Middle^marsh,  gives  solidity  to  these 
light  soils,  and  also  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances into  fertilizing  ingredients.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
latter  and  other  uses  in  the  land  it  is  necessary  that  the  litne 
should  be  applied  in  a  quick  state.  Accordingly  it  is  fetched 
from  the  chalk  hills  (generally  several  miles  distant),  and 
"  hilled  "  for  2  or  3  weeks  before  used,  the  heap  being  covered 
over  with  earth.  In  the  process  of  making  the  heap,  the  outside 
portions  "  fall "  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  forming  a  protective  shield  above  the  re- 
mainder, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  added  covering  of  soil, 
preserving  the  bulk  for  a  long  time  free  from  the  action  of  the 
air.     About  5  chaldrons  (varying  from  4  to  7)  per  acre  is  a  proper 
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dose,  and  is  thrown  hot  from  the  carts  upon  the  fallows.  At 
this  rate  it  is  advisable  to  lime  once  in  8  years ;  but  when  only 
3  chaldrons  per  acre  ar^  applied  the  dressing  must  of  course  be 
repeated  more  frequently. 

If  any  further  improvements  may  be  suggested,  perhaps  the 
main  requisite  is  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough  on  the  red  clay ; 
there  is  generally  a  bed  of  very  stiff  soil,  often  hardening  into  a 
stony  substance  called  ^^  iron-mould/'  beneath  the  surface  tilth, 
which  appears  to  need  the  pulverizing  action  of  the  deep  share  to 
improve  both  the  texture  and  temperature  of  the  soil. 

On  the  white  clay,  between  Hareby  and  Homcastle,  about 
one-third  is  in  grass,  and  beyond  that,  by  Wragby,  &c.,  about 
two-fifths,  and  in  some  parishes  one-half.  The  sheep  are  crosses 
between  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln  breeds,  and  the  beasts  are 
generally  improved  short-horns.  The  usual  course  of  cropping 
is  a  four-field  system,  but  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  layer  dead- 
fallows  are  unavoidable  over  a  great  part  of  this  district.  Wheat 
of  course  is  the  first  crop  after  a  dead  fallow,  succeeded  by  red 
clover.  The  land  is  partly  ridged  for  the  green  crops,  which 
consist  of  both  turnips  and  coleseed,  and  mangolds  and  cabbages 
in  small  quantities.  The  turnips  are  followed  by  barley,  and  the 
red  clover  is  succeeded  by  beans,  peas,  or  oats,  and  barley  on  the 
turnip-land,  the  aim  being  to  avoid  two  white  straw  crops  together. 
The  usual  varieties  of  wheat  are  red — "  Spalding's-red,"  a  coarse 
heavy  kind  of  wheat,  being  commonly  grown.  The  average  yield 
of  such  wheats  upon  this  kind  of  land,  including  the  clay  with 
gravelly  subsoil,  is  about  Si  quarters  per  acre.  All  the  grain 
crops  are  mown.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the 
light  sandy  lands  where  furrows  are  few,  no  care  is  bestowed 
upon  making  the  drill-rows  straight  by  the  furrows,  the  aim  being 
merely  to  keep  them  equidistant,  without  paying  much  attention 
to  bends  in  their  line  of  direction.  On  the  Hareby  estate  (and 
perhaps  also  on  various  others)  the  ^^  lands  *'  oa  the  white  clay 
are  ploughed  about  8  feet  in  width,  and  the  drill  is  wide  enough 
to  cover  all  the  land  between  furrow  and  furrow.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  there  is  no  irregularity  in  the  rows,  all  being  at 
equal  distances,  and  the  crop  shows  no  defect  on  the  ridges  (or 
middle  of  the  stetches).  The  commoner  method  on  heavy  land, 
particularly  in  the  alluvial  districts,  is  to  have  the  furrows  12  feet 
apart,  with  a  drill  to  fit  half  the  distance ;  and  it  requires  an 
experienced  drillman  to  work  the  '^  swing  "  mechanism  connected 
with  this  kind  of  drill  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  run  the  ridge  rows 
into  one  another,  or  swerve  them  too  far  asunder.  In  either 
case  the  furrows  must  be  exactly  parallel,  and  at  precisely  the 
right  measure  apart  that  fits  the  drill :  if  trampling  is  injurious 
the  horses  can  also  be  made,  in  both  cases,  to  walk  down  the 
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furrows  only.  The  latter  plan,  however,  has  one  advantage  over 
the  former,  even  if  the  requirement  of  one  or  two  horses  less  to 
work  the  drill  be  taken  for  nothing,  viz.,  that  there  are  one-third 
fewer  furrows  in  a  field,  and  these  being  lowest,  are  generally 
found  to  be  the  most  failing  places. 

There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  woodland  upon  the  drift 
hills,  and  the  fences,  though  generally  neat,  are  not  all  trimmed 
by  the  hook,  many  being  allowed  to  grow  up  bushy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  long  faggots  or  kids. 

Some  beautiful  farm  premises  are  found  on  the  larger  farms 
in  the  central  district,  but  good  buildings,  though  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  within  20  years,  are,  notwithstanding,  very 
rare ;  and  both  on  the  white  clay  and  greensand  hills,  the  home- 
steads are  usually  ill-arranged,  badly  constructed,  and  the  bams 
and  sheds  inadequately  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farms  and 
the  head  of  st^ck.  A  common  mode  of  building  hovels,  bams, 
&c.,  on  a  small  scale,  is  to  fix  up  a  framework  of  wood,  and  cover 
it  with  plaster.  This  plaster  is  the  white  marl  mixed  with  water, 
having  straw  well  chopped  up  amongst  it ;  and,  after  standing  a 
week  before  used,  makes  a  hard  and  cheap  walling  for  light  build- 
ings. This  style  of  architecture  is  called  '^  mud  and  stud,"  and 
formerly  the  cottages  of  the  poor  were  universally  erected  after 
the  same  rude  and  miserable  model. 

There  are  a  few  leases  in  this  district.  The  average  rent  per 
acre  of  the  clay  is  about  24«.  to  265.,  subject,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  tithes  being  paid  by  the  tenants. 

Most  farmers  marl  their  own  land  if  they  have  pits  of  either 
white  or  blue  clay  upon  their  farms  ;  but  where  the  subsoil 
entirely  consists  of  gravel  or  sandy  clay,  this  means  of  fertility  is 
beyond  their  reach,  or  cannot  be  obtained  without  incurring  too 
heavy  an  expense. 

The  best  and  greatest  improvement  on  this  clay  has  been  that 
of  under-drainage.  It  was  commenced  about  30  years  ago  with 
horseshoe  tiles  and  "  bats,"  or  soles,  which  were  laid  at  only  16 
inches  depth.  At  the  present  time,  however,  scarcely  any  shallow 
draining  is  done,  the  tiles  never  being  put  in  at  less  than  3  feet 
from  the  surface ;  and  nearly  all  that  was  done  during  the  first 
20  years  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  land  re-drained  at  the  above 
and  even  much  greater  depths,  it  being  found  that  with  the 
shallow  system  the  land  was  always  wet.  By  this  means  the 
whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wragby  has  been  greatly 
dried  and  improved,  and  the  difficulty  which  attached  to  the 
various  operations  of  husbandry  gradually  weakened  and  reduced. 
But  it  is  on  those  lands  which  rest  on  a  white  clay  subsoil  that 
draining  has  given  rise  to  the  most  striking  improvement;  the 
process  of  claying  (as  practised  in  the  fens)  being  here  combined 
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with  hollow  draining  in  one  manual  operation.  The  drains  are 
cut  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches,  or  4  feet,  and  made  12  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  the  white 
marl  to  throw  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  clay  from 
these  trenches  is  spread  over  the  field,  and  when  it  has  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  which  is  not  the  case  during 
the  first  season  after  its  application,  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  productiveness  is  the  result,  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of 
the  land  that  renders  it  easy  to  be  kept  clean. 

That  portion  of  the  central  district  which  lies  near  the  Fens,  and 
stretches  between  the  Witham  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Wragby, 
was  anciently  a  tract  of  woodland  and  sandy  waste.  There  are 
still  extensive  woods  in  the  parishes  of  Revesby,  Mareham, 
Tumby,  &c.,  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  named  "Tumby 
Chace ;"  and  also  in  Bardney,  Stainfield,  Barlings,  and  many 
other  parishes. 

North  of  Tattershall  is  a  wide  sterile  tract  called  Tower  Moor, 
which  was  divided  among  the  surrounding  parishes  about  90 
years  ago.  A  part  of  the  moor  allotments  has  been  inclosed  and 
reduced  to  cultivation ;  but  much  remains  open  in  its  wildness 
and  desolation  of  heath  and  ling.  Beneath  the  light  sand  and 
gravel,  at  a  considerable  depth,  generally  about  12  feet,  is  the 
Oxford  clay,  forming  a  valuable  bed  for  admixture  with  the  peaty 
sand  on  the  surface.  The  expense  of  excavating  it  is  doubtless 
the  main  drawback  to  an  extended  use  of  it  upon  the  moor.  On 
the  portions  cultivated  the  usual  system  of  cropping  is,  1.  turnips, 
2.  barley  or  oats,  3.  seeds,  4.  wheat. 

Northward  of  Market  Rasen,  through  Holton-le-Moor,  and 
between  Caistor  and  Kelsey,  is  a  tract  of  light  sand  which  formed 
large  rabbit  warrens  until  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  banks  of  sand- 
sods  and  the  furzefencing,  which  crowns  them,  still  testifying  of 
its  late  condition  and  predatory  occupants.  Some  p^rts  of  it  have 
been  brought  under  turnip  culture,  but  large  tracts  are  com- 
pletely stenle  and  bare,  whilst  other  portions  have  been  covered 
with  plantations,  viz.,  of  thriving  Scotch  firs  and  larches  amongst 
a  thick  underwood  of  gorse.  A  square  of  it  belonging  to  Caistor, 
Nettleton,  Clixby,  Searby,  Grasby,  Kelsey,  &c.,  was  viewed  by 
Young  at  the  close  of  last  century ;  and  he  states  that  these 
moory  commons  were  reported  to  him  to  be  so  bad  as  not  to  be 
worth  cultivating,  ^'  but  on  examining  them  I  found  them  miser- 
ably pared  for  fuel ;  the  moor  is  not  good,  but  would  pay  well 
for  inclosing  and  cultivating."  By  the  powers  of  an  act  passed 
in  1798  the  inclosure  took  place ;  and  the  long  lines  of  planta- 
tion are  now  fenced  from  fields  arable  and  pasture,  and  from 
straight  and  good  roads,  by  neat  and  well-grown  quicks.  As  this 
tract  is  low  and  level,  and  by  numerous  water-courses  transmits 
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to  the  Ancholme  river  the  flow  of  innumerable  springs  violently 
thrown  out  by  the  clay  stratum  of  the  hills,  many  parts  of  its  sur- 
face are  wet,  and  demand  considerable  pains  and  cost  to  secure  a 
good  drainage.  Underdraining  in  such  a  loose  running  soil  as 
this  is  no  easy  task  ;  the  best  kind  of  drain  is  found  to  be  that 
made  by  common  tiles  and  flats,  the  ends  of  the  tiles  being  held 
**  flush  "  with  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  sand. 
The  main  difficulty  attendant  on  the  efforts  of  the  drainer  here  is 
the  slow  but  inevitable  choking  of  the  drains  by  an  irony  incrus- 
tation ;  this  generally  occurs  in  the  period  of  almost  6  or  7  years, 
and  new  lines  of  drains  are  th^n  laid  down,  it  being  not  worth  the 
time  and  labour  to  take  up  and  cleanse  out  the  old  ones. 

Both  chalk  and  white  marl  are  productive  of  beneficial  results 
wh«i  applied  to  the  sand,  but  the  principal  material  used  for  admix- 
ture is  the  blue  clay,  which,  forming  a  ridge  oi  low  hills  west  of 
this  tract,  is  found  beneath  the  sand  at  various  depths,  and 
nearest  to  the  surface  in  the  western  portions.  It  is  spread  upon 
the  land  and  mingled  by  harrowing,  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic 
yards  per  acre.  At  pits  of  it,  near  Caistor,  the  clay  is  sold  at 
%d.  per  yard,  costing  l^e  purchasers  also  2d,  per  yard  to  dig  and 
fill. 

Turnips,  barley,  and  seeds  are  the  chief  cr<q>s,  but  if  there  be 
any  regular  course  pursued  it  is  mbst  commonly  the  4  or  9  course, 
as  on  the  Wolds.  The  turnips  are  always  eatai  oflF  by  sheep  ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  make  the  land  solid  after  it  has  been  sown  with 
grain  by  the  treading  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Much  of  it  is  pressed, 
but  more  is  trodden  in  this  manner.  As  it  is  but  a  poor  soil  the 
produce  is  proportionably  scanty,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  a 
number  of  years  being  estimated  at  2  quarters  6  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  3  quarters  6  bushels  of  barley;  though  of  course  much 
heavier  crops  than  these  are  often  obtained.  The  sand  is  pecu- 
liarly infested  with  willow  weed. 

On  the  clay  land,  west  of  this  flat,  is  a  long  but  narrow  line  of 
good  pasture  land  stretching  through  Owersby,  Kelsey,  &c., 
towards  Brigg ;  and  on  the  east  is  a  tract  of  grass  on  the  red  clay 
which  caps  the  lofty  sandstone  hills  bom  Claxby  to  Nettleton, 
and  stretches  also  north  of  Caistor,  through  Grasby  and  other 
villages.  But  the  quantity,  when  compared  with  the  arable  land, 
is  small,  the  proportions  in  this  neighbourhood  being  estimated 
at  eight-tenths  in  tillage  and  two-tenths  in  grass.  The  larger 
sheep  are  made  fat  upon  the  richest  land,  which  is  to  be  found  of 
the  best  quality  here  and  there ;  and  the  Leicesters  are  "  tumiped  " 
during  two  winters.  The  usual  course  of  cropping  on  the  clay  is 
a  four  course,  viz.,  1.  fallow,  without  a  crop ;  2.  wheat ;  3.  seeds 
and  red  clover  alternately ;  4.  beans,  peas,  or  oats,  or  sometimes 
wheat  again.     Swedes  M*e  occamonally  grown  On  the  clay^  and 
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also  on  the  sancl,  being  drawn  off  the  land  in  the  first  case  and 
cxmsiuned  by  sheep  in  the  latter.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Caistor  still  requires  to  be  underdrained. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  on  the  clay  is  computed  at  3  qrs. 
2  bis.  of  wheat ;  2  qrs.  4  bis.  of  beans ;  5  qrs.  4  bis.  of  oats  ; 
and  2  qrs.  4  bis.  of  peas ;  thus  showing  the  native  poverty  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  a  deficiency  in  many  instances  of  first-class  manage- 
ment. An  improvement  which  might  be  more  generally  adopted 
is  the  application  of  the  neighbouring  sand  to  the  heavy  and 
stubborn  day.  This  has  been  tried  with  success,  and  a  mutual 
exchange  of  poor  material«  might  thus  be  made  to  effect  the 
enrichment  of  each ;  the  transported  infertile  day  becoming  the 
source  of  productiveness  to  the  sand,  and  the  dry  loose  sand,  when 
carried  to  and  mixed  with  the  clay,  mit^ting  its  harshness,  and 
rendering  it  mild  and  prolific. 

The  Carrsy  or  low  grounds  on  each  side  the  river  Ancholme, 
lying  between  the  land  last  noticed  and  the  oolite  hills,  in  a  nar- 
row tract  from  Bishop  Bridge  to  Ferraby,  come  next  in  the 
order  of  survey  chosen  in  this  Report.  The  principal  breadth 
being  north  of  Brigg,  the  following  remarks  are  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  ikaX  part  of  the  district.  About  half  the  area  is  in  pas- 
ture, which  differs  much  in  quality.  The  best  is  good  enough  to 
feed  heifers  :  but  the  grass  is  not  generally  feeding-land,  its 
chief  merit  being  its  excellence  for  growing  stock.  There  is  a 
tract  of  land,  chiefly  under  grass,  between  the  Wolds  and  the 
lowest  or  middle  part  of  the  flat,  not  of  very  good  quality,  and 
this  has  been  underdrained.  Underdraining,  however,  is  rarely 
practised  in  this  levd.  Most  of  the  arable  land  has  been  broken 
up  at  a  OHnparatively  recent  period,  and  the  work  of  converting  into 
tillage  is  still  progressing.  The  turf  is  first  pared  and  burned, 
and  then  the  land  is  ploughed ;  two  or  three  white  crops  being 
taken  in  succession.  On  the  deep  alluvial  soil,  or  warp,  next 
the  Humber,  the  principal  crops  are  rape,  oats,  and  wheat ;  a 
few  turnips  are  grown,  but  no  beans,^ — and  the  land  when  first 
taken  up  from  grass  is  generally  sown  with  rape  and  wheat. 
The  stripe  of  peat  bdow  Saxby,  dothed  with  rushy  herbage,  has 
been  pardy  underdrained,  and  forms  when  the  water  is  removed 
from  its  mass  a  very  light  and  spongy  soil.  Qay  from  beneath 
the  black  land  westward  of  it  has  been  applied  to  it  in  some 
instances,  and  good  potatoes  grown.  The  carr  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ferraby  and  Saxby  requires  the  application  of  lime, 
and  the  admixture  of  the  subsoil  i^ith  the  surface  tilth  could  not 
CeuI  to  be  productive  of  benefit.  Bones  are  never  employed  as 
an  artificial  manure.  The  land  yields  good  crops;  but  after 
being  under  the  plough  for  a  few  years  it  is  frequently  laid  down 
again  to  grass.     The  peaty  soil  of  Worlaby  and  other  carrs  has 
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a  sub-soil  of  clay  often  so  near  that,  by  ploughing  deeply,  enough 
can  be  brought  up  to  give  a  solidity  to  the  top-soil, — a  condition 
so  highly  necessary  for  the  growth  of  com  and  other  crops. 
When  the  clay  is  too  deep  to  be  thus  raised,  it  is  trenched,  the 
trenches  being  parallel,  and  about  5  yards  apart.  The  clay 
thrown  out  on  both  sides  covers  the  land,  and  after  being  pul- 
verised by  the  frost  and  well  intermingled  with  the  peat,  gives 
the  soil  the  requisite  degree  of  strength  and  consistency.  The 
next  operation  is  liming.  From  4  to  5  chaldrons  per  acre  are 
used,  the  expense  of  which,  including  the  labour  of  putting  on, 
is  about  15*.  per  chaldron.  The  first  crop  is  cole,  which  is 
always  fed  off  in  the  autumn  or  early  part  of  the  winter.  The 
same  kind  of  artificial  manure  is  drilled  in  with  the  seed  that  is 
made  use  of  on  the  wolds,  viz.,  bones  raw  or  dissolved,  guano, 
&c.,  and  mixed  with  ashes.  Turnips  are  not  much  sown,  on 
account  of  their  liability  to  produce  "  fingers  and  toes."  Wheat 
is  the  next  crop,  mostly  white  varieties;  but  this  being  sub- 
ject to  injury  from  water  and  naturally  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  seasons  on  such  land,  there  is  great  uncertainty 
both  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
Occasionally  large  crops  are  produced,  of  5  or  6  quarters  per 
acre.  The  weight  varies  from  15  to  18  stones  per  coomb,  the 
yield  being  as  variable  also ;  and  the  better  it  weighs  the  more  it 
generally  yields.  Poland  oats  follow,  the  produce  very  unequal, 
but  not  so  uncertain  as  that  of  the  wheat.  This  crop  is  suc- 
ceeded by  seeds  for  pasture,  grazed  by  sheep  and  young  beasts 
for  two  and  sometimes  three  years,  the  former  having  an  allow- 
ance of  oil-cake,  thus  putting  the  land  into  good  heart  and  a  ^^  high 
state  of  cultivation."  Two  white  crops  are  then  taken,  viz.,  oats, 
followed  by  wheat,  or  vice  versa.  For  a  change,  beans  are  some- 
times grown  on  the  strongest  land,  if  clean  ;  but  the  crop  is  so 
uncertain  that  it  is  not  generally  sown.  Various  deviations  are 
of  course  practised,  the  most  common  rotation  adopted  on  the 
carr  land  will,  however,  stand  thus : — 1.  rape,  2.  wheat,  3.  oats, 
4.  seeds,  5.  seeds,  6.  oats,  7.  wheat. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Ancholme  the  carrs  are  of 
smaller  extent.  Below  Winterton,  Roxby,  Appleby,  &c.,  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  being  ploughed  up,  and  much  has  been 
brought  into  tillage  within  a  few  years.  After  paring  and  burn- 
ing it  produces  abundant  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  and  rape,  to  the 
profit  of  the  occupiers  ;  their  former  surface  having  been  in  some 
parts  a  coarse  grass  of  bad  qpality,  and  in  others  a  short  sharp 
grass  of  similar  inferiority.  No  farm-yard  manure  is  applied  to 
the  virgin  land  in  the  flat ;  but  by  boning  it  for  turnips  (which 
are  grown  on  it  in  this  locality),  and  feeding  off  the  seeds,  it 
brings  a  great  bulk  of  com,  thus  furnishing  plenty  of  straw  with 
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which  to  manure  the  light  turnip  lands  that  require  it.  On  this 
land,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  lime 
is  needed  in  order  fully  to  develope  its  capabilities  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumscribed area  upon  which  this  great  stimulator  of  a  vegetable 
soil  has  been  applied  indicates  one  of  the  principal  deficiencies 
observable  in  the  management  of  these  carrs.  However  largely 
the  farmers  here  may  have  studied  the  best  way  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  new  arable  land,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  theirs  is  not  a 
self-sustaining  or  permanent  system  of  husbandry.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  the  southern  Fens  have  been  impoverished  by  upland 
farmers  taking  undue  advantage  of  their  untamed  strength  and 
richness ;  and  the  fenmen  who  succeed  those  managers  can  testify 
that  bone-dust,  no  matter  in  what  abundance,  is  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral  ingredients  which  the 
straw  would  have  returned  to  the  soil.  Farming  seems  easy  when 
the  land  is  fat ;  but  the  carrs  are  not  inexhaustible,  and  cannot 
long  bear  rifling  in  favour  of  the  hills.  The  adopters  of  this 
system,  whilst  endeavouring  to  bring  the  rich  and  poor  soils  into 
a  medium  state  of  productiveness,  must  avoid  the  unhappy  result 
of  leaving  both  in  an  inferior  condition ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  would  meet  with  greater  success  by  keeping  the 
products  of  the  good  land  for  its  own  maintenance,  and  improving 
the  light  land  by  other  means  (with  the  money  now  spent  in 
bones  for  the  carrs).  There  is  no  danger  of  the  carr  land  be- 
coming too  powerful ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  land 
is  actually  robbed,  suffering  by  the  present  method  of  exchange, 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  reap  the  benefit  of  its  superabund- 
ance upon  its  own  surface,  and  begin  so  to  do  before  any  import- 
ant deterioration  has  occurred; 

The  characteristics  of  cultivation  that  mark  the  portion  already 
treated  of  are  not  found  in  the  more  southern  carrs,  which  are 
bisected  by  the  Ancholme  from  Brigg  southward,  because  of  the 
greater  depth  of  the  peat  and  the  inefficient  drainage.  A  four- 
course  rotation  is  commonly  practised,  rape  being  extensively  sown 
instead  of  turnips,  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  land.  The  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  a  general  average  per  acre  of  3  quarters, 
6  bushels  of  wheat ;  barley  4  quarters  o  bis. ;  oats  7  quarters. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  carrs  between  Bishop  Bridge  and  Brigg  were 
rented  at  14^.  an  acre,  and  that  north  of  Brigg  at  21 5. ;  the  aver- 
age rental  of  the  whole  tract  at  the  present  time  is  about  25*.  or 
30s.  per  acre.  The  imperfection  of  the  general  drainage  checks 
all  improvement ;  let  that  efficiency  in  this  respect  which  renders 
underdraining  practicable  be  once  attained,  and  this  long-drowned 
and  deserted  level  will  become  as  well-cultivated  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  county. 

The  next  part  of  Lincolnshire  to  be  adverted  to  is  that  between 
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the  carrs  and  the  river  Trent,  and  north  of  Kirton  and  Gains- 
borough ;  and  this  may  be  denominated  the  North-western  District. 
The  soils  being  very  various,  the  modes  of  management  show  a 
corresponding  diversity  ;  but  by  comparing  the  following  details 
with  the  description  of  the  soils  already  given,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  refer  each  peculiar  practice  to  its  own  locality  without 
a  repetition  here  of  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  there 
situated. — ^The  general  course  of  cropping  on  the  best  kind  of 
land  is  the  alternate  one  of—  1.  turnips ;  2.  barley ;  3.  red 
clover  for  mowing,  or  white  for  pasture ;  4.  wheat.  Upon  the 
tolerably  good  sands — 1.  turnips  ;  2.  barley ;  3.  seeds  for  one 
or  two  years  ;  4.  oats  or  rye.  And  on  the  inferior — 1.  turnips ; 
2.  oats  or  rye,  one,  two,  or  three  years  seeds,  and  then  broken 
up  for  turnips  again.  On  the  cold  clayey  loam  the  course  of 
cropping  varies  still  more :  unless  the  season  be  favourable  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  land  in  proper  order  for  turnips,  yet,  as  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  an  invariable  adjunct  of  every  moderately-sized  farm, 
either  turnips  or  rape  are  grown  if  possible,  followed  by  barley, 
seeds,  and  wheat.  But  it  is  often  the  case,  when  a  wet  or  frost- 
less  winter  and  spring  occur,  that  the  land  will  not  work  well  for 
barley,  and,  if  sown  at  the  usual  time,  this  crop  will  not  produce 
more  than  2  quarters  per  acre ;  and  the  alternative  is  to  wait  till 
the  tough  clods  l)ecome  thoroughly  dried  through,  and  upon  the 
first  heavy  rain  to  roll  and  harrow  them  down  to  a  friable  mould. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  until  too  late 
for  the  crop  ;  and  to  avoid  such  a  double  dilemma,  many  farmers 
take  wheat  after  turnips,  followed  by  seeds,  and  then  beans  or 
wheat  for  the  last  crop.  By  this  means  one  evil  is  precluded,  but 
another  is  encountered ;  it  is  but  seldom  that  clover  will  prosper 
when  sown  on  wheat,  for  the  soil  having  a  tendency  to  '*  run ''  in 
the  winter  and  set  hard  when  dry  weather  comes,  the  seeds  are 
rendered  inferior  for  grazing,  and  the  succeeding  crop  thereby  in- 
jured. There  are  here  and  there  a  few  isolated  disciples  of  the 
old  school  remaining,  who  follow  the  primitive  course  of — 1.  fal- 
low ;  2.  wheat ;  3.  beans ;  and  by  their  personal  labour,  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  house,  and  the  expenditure  of  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  land,  have  hitherto  contrived  to  neutralize  the  im- 
poverishing effects  of  the  inferior  produce  of  their  farms.  It  was 
formerly  the  universal  custom  to  allow  the  land  to  remain  in  seeds 
for  three  or  even  four  years,  but  the  period  has  been  gradually 
shortened  of  late  to  only  one  year.*  Another  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  has  been  lately  adopted  in  several  localities,  viz.,  that 
of  consuming  as  many  turnips  as  practicable  up  to  Candlemas, 

*  With  the  present  low  prices  of  grain  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  period  may 
again  be  lengthened,  especially  if  grazing  promise  better  than  cropping:  many  wiU 
be  anxious  to  lessen  the  expense  of  labour  on  their  land. 
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and  sowing  the  land  with  wheat,  followed  by  seeds  or  red  clover, 
and  wheat  again.  It  is  practised  upon  some  of  the  best  red  land, 
being  defended  by  the  assertion,  that  as  much  wheat  as  barley  is 
grown  after  the  turnips,  and  the  wheat  after  seeds  is  not  per- 
ceptibly the  worse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  the  seeds  and 
wheat  may  not  suffer  in  a  similar  way  to  those  in  the  same  rota- 
tion on  the  clay,  but  this  quick  repetition  of  the  wheat  crop  will 
only  be  successful  for  a  time,  as  even  on  the  best  warp  soils  it  is 
not  found  profitable  to  sow  wheat  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years.  Whether  or  not  the  cultivation  of  ^^  half  wheat "  upon  this 
land  shall  be  found  to  fail,  it  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
landlord ;  in  any  case  where  the  general  management  of  a  farm  is 
good,  and  the  tenant  has  a  strong  interest  in  and  attachment  to  his 
holding,  a  new  rotation  of  crops  is  a  matter  of  profit,  and  will  be 
abandoned  whenever  the  bushel  measure  gives  its  evidence  in 
flavour  of  a  return  to  the  former  routine.  The  proportion  of 
swedes  to  the  whole  area  of  turnips  grown  is  not  large.  On  the 
limestone  soil^  (at  Winterton,  &c.)  good  crops  of  turnips,  wheat, 
beans,  and  almost  everjrthing  else,  are  produced.  A  four-course 
shift  was  compulsorily  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  until  the 
last  few  years.  The  tenants  are  now  allowed  to  grow  potatoes, 
and  these  are  of  first-rate  quality.  The  line  of  sand  between  this 
and  the  carrs  was  inclosed  about  the  year  1777,  previously  yielding 
nothing  but  gorse  ;  good  tillage  has  made  it  productive,  suul  there 
has  been  an  extensive  use  of  lime  upoa  it,  which  fertilizes  the  soil 
and  destroys  the  disease  of  ^^  fingers  and  toes,''  to  which  the  tur- 
nips were  liable.  The  limestone  soil  is  all  underdrained,  a  last- 
ing improvement  being  thus  insured ;  and  the  recurring  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  are  also  largely  prac- 
tised. Bones  are  sown  with  the  turnips,  generally  dissolved,  and 
thus  a  newly  inv^ited  method  has  become  quickly  diffused 
through  the  district.  Guano  is  likewise  much  sown  with  the 
wheat,  costing  1/.  per  acre.  Generally  speaking,  the  farm- 
management  on  the  red  and  limestcme  soils  is  of  a  superior  order, 
and  would  bear  a  comparison  with  perhaps  any  part  of  the  county 
or  kingdom,  having  also  progressed  more  within  the  last  ten  years 
than  during  the  previous  twenty. 

On  the  cold  and  inferior  lands  the  agriculture  is  more  back- 
ward, notwithstanding  the  advances  that  have  been  made  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  chiefly  from  the  following  causes  : — 
The  occupiars  have  continually  to  undergo  losses  from  the  effects 
of  the  season,  as  well  as  other  drawbacks,  being  seldom  able  in  a 
favourable  year  to  do  more  than  recover  the  loss  occasioned  by  a 
previous  bad  one;  they  are  consequently  unable  gaiorally  to 
farm  with  that  spirit  which  the  wants  of  the  land  require,  and,  if 
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able,  would  not  possess  that  confidence  in  ultimate  profit  which  is 
necessary  to  a  great  outlay,  and  is  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
occupying  more  certain  kinds  of  land. 

The  produce  of  wheat  varies  from  2^  quarters  on  the  moist 
cold  soils  and  those  sands  upon  which  wheat  is  ventured,  to  5  or 
5^  quarters  on  the  best  land.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where 
6,  6^,  or  even  seven  quarters  are  attained,  but  they  are  rare,  and 
caused  by  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  having  little 
connexion  with  the  district  at  large.  Barley  yields  from  3  to  8 
quarters  ;  on  the  cold  land  4  or  4^  quarters  would  be  a  full  aver- 
age, whilst  on  the  limestone  the  produce  ranges  from  5  to  8  quar- 
ters. Oats  are  not  extensively  grown  except  on  the  sands,  where 
from  4  to  10  quarters  are  obtained.  Where  beans  are  cultivated, 
the  yield  is  from  2^  to  4,  and  occasionally  5  quarters  ;  but  they 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  cold  lands,  for  though  the  other  soils 
would  grow  them,  they  do  not  make  a  part  of  the  course,  and  are 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  notwithstanding  repeated 
hoeings.  Red  clover  is  becoming  very  uncertain  upon  the  dry 
lands :  it  appears  thick  enough  during  the  autumn  and  until  the 
February  frosts,  when  whole  fields  of  it  will  often  be  three-fourths 
destroyed  at  once,  the  hitherto  healthy-looking  gpreen  plants  ap- 
pearing like  black  tea,  and  may  be  taken  up  without  effort  by  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  occurrence.  Turnips  are  also  more  difficult  to  raise 
in  full  plant  than  formerly ;  and  it  is  found  that  to  put  in  a  crop 
of  potatoes  in  their  stead,  where  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fail, 
is  an  excellent  plan,  the  turnip- crop  at  the  four  years'  end  being 
doubled  in  weight.  This  remedy  has  not  been  extensively  tried 
as  yet ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  upland  potatoes  are  atfTected 
with  the  mysterious  epidemic,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  required  by 
the  landowners  that,  when  this  method  is  resorted  to,  extra  manure 
should  be  purchaited. 

The  sheep  are  principally  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  the 
wool  on  the  average  of  breeding  flocks,  composed  of  one-third 
"  she  hogs,"  may^  weigh  at  the  rate  of  4  fleeces  to  the  tod  of 
28  lbs.  I'he  greater  portion  of  the  "  he  hogs  "  are  sold  at  Cais- 
tor  fair  and  Kirton  market  when  a  year  old,  though  many  are  fed 
at  home.  At  Roxby  the  farmers  do  not  breed  their  sheep,  but 
buy  hoggets,  and  feed  them  during  the  ensuing  winter,  selling 
them  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  from  buying  in,  thus  securing 
2  fleeces  of  wool  from  each  sheep.  But  this  method  is  excep- 
tional to  the  custom  of  the  district.  The  cattle  are  of  the  old 
Lincolnshire  breed,  crossed  for  the  last  fifteen  years  with  good 
sliort-hom  bulls,  the  produce  comprising  many  excellent  beasts. 
Very  few  of  these  are  stall-fed,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
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Irish  heifers  are  summer  fed.  The  practice  of  giving  2  or  3  lbs. 
of  linseed  cake  daily  to  the  young  cattle  and  those  in  the  straw- 
yard  has  much  extended  itself  of  late  years. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  improvements  in  this  district  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cold  wet  land  (as  well 
as  the  limestone  soil  before  mentioned)  has  been  furrow-drained, 
the  landlord  furnishing  the  tiles  and  the  tenant  the  labour.  In 
some  cases,  from  an  over  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to 
go  over  as  great  an  extent  of  ground  as  possible  at  as  little  cost 
as  might  be,  the  tiles  have  been  put  in  at  too  shallow  a  depth, 
and  will  of  course  have  to  be  relaid  before  an  effectual  drainage 
is  established.  Formerly  the  principle  universally  acted  upon  in 
drainage  was,  that  if  the  top  water  were  taken  out  of  the  furrows, 
the  nearer  the  tiles  were  to  the  surface  the  better,  provided  they 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from  the  plough  ;  but  more  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  the  majority  of  soils  are  benefited 
most  by  a  deeper  drainage,  and  that  with  a  sub- soil  kept  clear  of 
water,  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds  may  be  safely  and  service- 
ably  left  to  percolate  through  the  soil  and  descend  to  the  drains 
by  its  own  gravity.  Another  defect  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  the  inattention  bestowed  upon  the  outfalls  ;  the  depth  of  the 
cuts  being  often  determined  by  the  state  of  the  ditches,  instead 
of  these  being  put  into  proper  order  at  the  outset.  The  system 
of  claying  the  sand  land  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  where 
the  clay  can  be  procured  at  a  convenient  distance.  It  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  100  loads  per  acre,  and  is  attended  with  the  most 
lasting  and  useful  effects ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  a  better 
method  is  to  lay  on  about  70  loads  per  acre,  and  then,  after  2  or 
3  years,  to  add  a  second  covering  of  equal  amount  The  sand 
upon  which  this  is  done  is  of  the  weakest,  lightest,  and  loosest 
description,  too  barren  in  its  natural  state  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  supporting  the  numerous  plantations  which  over- 
spread it :  not  only,  however,  does  a  wide  proportion  of  it  lie  in 
sterility  and  waste,  but  (after  the  pattern  of  the  Dutch  wastes  of 
water)  becomes  dangerous  by  its  encroachments  upon  the  sur- 
rounding land.  Qouds  of  sand  will  arise  in  a  hurricane,  and, 
like  a  simoom  of  the  desert,  bury  large  tracts  of  verdure  and 
fruitfulness ;  and  as  an  instance  of  what  a  light  sand  can  thus 
destroy,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  a  farm  at  High  Risby  are 
more  than  100  acres  of  first-rate  land  blown  over  at  some  former 
period  with  from  2  to  3  feet  of  arid  sand  from  the  warren,  and 
rendered  thoroughly  worthless.  The  clay  stays  the  sand  from 
blowing,  and  produces  good  turnips  and  seeds,  which  in  their 
turn  enable  the  land  to  grow  good  com ;  the  sand  being  more 
profitable  to  rent  after  claying  than  to  be  rent-free  before. 

Artificial  manures  are  freely  applied  to  the  dry  turnip  lands, 
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but  on  the  strong  soils  experience  has  decided  that  their  action 
is  uncertain  and  not  remunerative. 

The  warp  or  alluvial  land,  near  Alkborough,  is  mostly  meadow 
or  pasture,  and  the  little  that  is  under  the  plough  is  generally 
cropped  with  wheat  every  other  year,  alternated  by  beans  on  a 
dead  fallow.  Some  of  the  best  land,  when  fallow,  is  planted 
with  potatoes — no  regular  system  being  observed.  Over  the  larger 
tract,  stretching  southward  from  Burton  along  the  Trent  side,  vast 
quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown,  contributing  largely  to  supply 
the  London  market  with  "  Yorkshire  "  Regent  potatoes ;  and 
wheat  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  6  qrs.  per  acre.  The  courses 
of  cropping  are  very  irregular,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  wheat  is 
sown  every  third  year,  and  upon  the  fresh  land  every  alternate 
one.     The  rotations  are  something  like  the  following : — 

1.  Potatoes;  2.  Wheat ;  3.  Oats ;  4.  Clover ;  6.  Potatoes;  6  Wheat. 
1.  Potatoes;  2.  Potatoes;  8.  Wheat;  4.  Clover;  5.  Clover;  6.  Wheat 
1.  Potatoes;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Flax;  4.  Clover;  5.  Potatoes;  6.  Wheat. 

Though  many  warrens  exist  upon  the  blowing  sands  of  this 
district,  and  also  in  various  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  \hey  are 
not  conducted  with  such  system  and  arrangement  as  in  former 
times,  and  are  regarded  more  as  a  dernier  resort  for  weak  land 
than  a  profitable  mode  of  husbandry.  Their  importance  is  not 
of  sufficient  weight  to  claim  a  particular  notice  in  a  description  of 
Lincolnshire  farming,  but  as  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
which  is  practised  upon  them,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  many 
yeai:s  ago,  when  warrens  were  extensive,  it  was  customary  to 
plough  a  part  every  year  for  com  and  turnips.  Seeds  were  then 
laid  down,  and  the  fences  broken  down  for  the  rabbits  to  enter. 
In  winter,  and  during  a  snow-blast,  they  were  fed  with  ash- 
boughs,  gorse,  oat  straw,  sainfoin,  turnips,  and  clover  hay.  A 
thousand  acres  of  land  might  be  stocked  with  2500  couples  of 
rabbits,  which,  in  a  storm,  must  have  2  loads  of  hay,  or  2  or  3 
large  waggon  loads  of  turnips  daily.  Out  of  this  number  about 
5000  couples  might  be  killed  annually  ;  six-score  couples  being 
sold  for  lOZ.  or  upwards ;  and  the  town  of  Brigg  had  several 
large  establishments  where  the  skins  were  prepared.  The  chief 
sorts  were  the  "  silver  hairs  "  and  "  grey  sluns."  The  principal 
expenses,  besides  the  production  of  the  food,  were  the  facing  and 
capping  of  the  banks  round  the  warren — these  being  generally 
worn  down  in  7  years — and  the  purchase  of  traps,  nets,  and 
thread,  and  charcoal  for  drying  the  skins.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  few  temptations  to  a  renewal  of  rabit-breeding,  the 
localities  once  famed  for  these  vermin  having  risen  to  a  more 
honourable  renown  by  the  superiority  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 
The  remaining  warrens,  however,  on  those  places  only  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  plough  and  presser,  are  (as  formerly)  "  a  horrid 
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nuisance  to  the  neighbours'  corn,  new  seeds,  turnips,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  quicks,  which  they  presently  destroy;  and  the  land 
presents  to  the  eye  a  melancholy  scene,  more  of  desolation  than 
culture." 

The  fields  in  this  district  vary  from  6  or  8  acres  to  12  or  16 
acres  on  the  cold  land,  and  from  10  to  50  acres  on  the  sand  and 
limestone ;  and  in  some  parts  are  far  too  heavily  burdened  with 
hedge-row  timber,  especially  on  the  strong  land,  whilst  large 
tracts  at  the  same  time  exist  that  are  well  adapted'  for  planting, 
though  nearly  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  Though  the  pre- 
sent price  of  ash  and  elm  timber  offers  but  small  inducement  to 
the  owner  to  sell,  the  welfare  of  the  tenantry  imperatively  de- 
mands the  removal  of  trees  from  the  fences,  and  (as  remarked  by 
an  intelligent  farmer  in  the  district)  "  points  to  a  period  by  no 
means  remote,  when  the  toast  of '  Rabbits  in  a  warren,  trees  in  a 
wood,'  shall  have  reference  to  a  reality  and  not  to  a  non-entity." 
The  same  gentleman  (to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  facts  given  respecting  this  district)  re- 
marks :— 

'*  There  are  many  plantations  on  the  inferior  sands,  but  they  ought  to  be 
greatly  extended,  and  would  thus  beautify  the  country,  admit  of  a  clearance 
of  the  present  hedgerow  trees,  and  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  superior 
timber  for  future  generations,  besides  doing  away  with  the  practice  of  planting 
trees  in  young  hedgerows,  which  is  akin  to  the  inoculation  of  a  child  with 
the  seeds  of  consumption.  It  is  a  general  observation  that  the  establbh- 
ment  of  a  plantation  m  anv  locality  is  the  destruction  of  the  occupier's  profit 
on  all  the  surrounding  fields :  I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  an  inevitable 
accompaniment ;  and,  with  the  increasing  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the 
landowners  of  the  necessity  of  paying  a  regard  to  the  tenants'  welfare, 
will  soon  take  its  place  amongst  the  hindrances  to  agricultural  prosperity 
which  tDere,  The  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  a  property  where  the 
owner  has  but  a  life- interest  in  it  are  neitner  few  nor  small ;  and  this  neigh- 
bourhood furnishes  more  than  one  illustration  of  it.  On  one  estate  the 
II  umber  is  suffered  to  encroach  and  cany  away  acres  of  first-rate  land  each 
year,  when  a  vigorous  effort  would  not  only  prevent  any  further  loss,  but 
regain  hundreds  of  acres  from  the  dominion  of  the  waters.  On  another, 
a  narrow  parsimony  has  kept  it  in  a  wet  state,  and  prevented  any  further 
improvement  on  the  homesteads.  Whilst  on  a  third  a  large  tract  of 
inferior  land  on  one  side  of  a  village,  though  capable  of  improvement, 
remains  a  common,  pastured  by  rabbits,  with  a  few  Scots  and  half-starved 
sheep;  and  another  piece  on  the  opposite  side,  of  many  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  of  low  moor  and  sand,  several  feet  lower  than  high-water  mark  in 
the  Treat,  remains  in  its  primitive  barrenness,  although  abutting,  on  the 
north  and  south,  upon  other  lands  formerly  in  the  same  state,  but  by  the 
process  of  warping  producing  the  richest  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  clover,  pota- 
toes, and  flax.  Ana  this  lami  has  a  large  warping  drain  on  its  south  side, 
with  another  equally  convenient  for  the  purpose  on  the  north,  ready  to  flood 
it  with  the  rich  muddy  water  of  the  river  several  f^t  in  depth  in  a  single 
tide." 

Among  the  wastes  yet  remaining  are  Corringham  Scroggs,  of 
about  2800  acres,  and  Scotton  Common,  of  nearly  3000  acres ; 
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the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  latter  has  been  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Report.  It  is  a  wild  moor,  grazed  in  sununer  hy 
beasts  and  sheep,  which  must  have  great  difficulty  both  in  tra- 
versing its  tangled  heath  and  boggy  rivulets,  and  in  finding 
provender.  All  the  land  is  high,  and  is  therefore  well  situated 
for  drainage ;  but  some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  grow 
nothing  if  cultivated.  Some  portions  may  be  thus  infertile,  but 
where  herbage  now  grows,  better  herbage  might  be  made  to  grow  ; 
and  similar  tracts  in  its  vicinity  have  undergone  the  improvement 
of  drainage  and  ploughing  with  success.  Near  to  the  village  is 
a  clay  soil,  which  might  be  mingled  with  the  light  peaty  sand,  and 
cause  the  production  of  good  crops  upon  land  that  will  grow  but 
little  of  itself.  It  is  a  sudden  blow  to  the  feelings  of  an  agri- 
culturist when  he  enters  upon  this  dreary  region  of  unprofitable- 
ness, no  matter  on  which  side  he  approaches ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  will  present  a  sudden  contrast  to  the  highly  cultivated 
ClifT,  and  on  the  other  the  surface  will  appear  to  change  instan- 
taneously from  the  prolific  Warp,  clad  with  rich  produce,  to  a 
blasted  scene  of  blankness  and  sterility.  The  inclosure  has  been 
hitherto  delayed  solely  because  of  the  private  considerations  of 
the  chief  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  rental  of  the  district,  which  has  now  been  reviewed,  is 
from  4«.  to  15^.  per  acre  on  the  common  sands  ;  15^.  to  21«.  per 
acre  on  the  cold  soils ;  2l5.  to  285.  per  acre  on  the  better  heavy 
land ';  and  30«.  to  35«.  per  acre  on  the  red  soils  and  limestone ; 
up  to  42*.  per  acre  on  the  smaller  properties  on  the  limestone, 
and  on  the  warp  lands ;  generally  tithe  free. 

From  the  lofty  hill  summit  at  Burton-on-Stather  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  is  seen  stretching  out  for  many  miles  beyond  the  broad- 
flowing  and  winding  Trent — an  immense  plain,  luxuriant  with 
pasture  and  clustering  foliage  among  its  dark  arable  fields,  inter- 
sected by  long  lines  of  drains,  and  exhibiting  bright  shining 
spaces  where  distant  warping-works  are  in  progress.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  scenery  is  not  delusive,  for,  on  descending  to  the  flat, 
and  entering  upon  the  wide  plain  of  warp,  and  again  mounting 
the  elevated  land  of  the  Isle,  the  fertility  and  cropping  are  found 
to  be  of  first-class  order  and  abundance.  The  total  quantity  of 
land  is  50,590  acres,  and  when  10  per  cent,  has  been  deducted 
for  waste,  roads,  drains,  fences,  &c.,  there  remain  45,531  acres  of 
productive  soil.  The  principal  portion  of  this  is  arable,  as  the 
grass  land  is  scarcely  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  The  Warp  land, 
or  alluvial  deposit,  occupies  about  14,688  acres,  and  contains  three 
classes  or  qualities  of  soil.  On  the  first-class  soil  the  rotation  is 
generally  wheat  and  potatoes  alternately,  for  many  years  together 
(in  some  cases  as  many  as  50  years),  without  the  introduction  of  a 
fallow  or  any  other  kind  of  crop ;  occasionally,  however,  there  is 
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sown  a  "  running "  crop  of  beans  or  seeds.  The  second-class 
quality  produces  an  intervening  crop  of  beans,  barley,  oats, 
clover,  flax,  turnip-seed,  or  onions  between  the  wheat  and 
potato  crop,  but  seldom  has  a  naked  fallow.  The  third-class 
land  is  managed  in  a  four-course  shift,  vir.,  1.  fallow,  part  sown 
with  rape  or  turnips  and  eaten  off,  part  planted  with  potatoes, 
and  part  naked  fallow;  2.  wheat  or  oats  ;  3.  clover  pastured, 
seeds,  or  beans ;  4.  wheat  or  oats.  The  warp  land  forms  the 
great  potato  district  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (and  an  equal  extent 
is  annually  planted  in  Marshland,  Yorkshire),  and  the  immense 
extent  of  land  annually  set  with  these  roots  is  apparent  from  the 
above  rotations,  amounting  actually  to  upwards  of  one-third  of 
the  land,  the  larger  farmers  often  having  250  or  300  acres  of 
potatoes  each.  Potatoes  are  generally  planted  after  "  line " 
(flax),  beans,  or  seeds,  not  after  wheat.  An  extensive  grower  at 
Amcotts  pursues  the  following  rotations : — 1.  fallow;  2.  potatoes; 
3.  wheat ;  4.  beans ;  5.  potatoes ;  6.  wheat :  and  1.  fallow ;  2. 
potatoes ;  3.  wheat ;  4.  oats ;  5.  seeds  ;  6.  potatoes ;  7.  wheat. 
A  new  method  of  potato  farming  is  to  plant  after  seeds,  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  practice.  The  tendency  of  the  land  is 
to  produce  a  fine  and  large  ear  and  beautiful  com,  but  a  weak 
straw ;  so  that  when  bursting  into  ear  the  crop  falls,  and,  by  being 
thus  early  laid,  loses  a  great  deal  of  grain.  The  mode  of  culture 
adverted  to  in  a  great  measure  obviates  this.  The  clover  is  mown 
once  ;  the  second  growth  then  comes  up,  and  when  in  full  bloom 
receives  a  dressing  of  yard-manure,  and  is  ploughed  in.  This  is 
done  at  "  half  depth  ;"  and  the  land  is  next  deep-ploughed  and 
left  for  the  winter.  In  spring  the  rotting  clover-stems  have  made 
the  soil  in  fine  order  for  receiving  the  potato  sets ;  and  after  this 
manuring,  and  the  growth  of  the  potatoes,  a  strong  bulky  wheat- 
straw  is  produced,  bearing  a  remarkably  good  yield  of  grain.  It 
is  recommended  to  plant  potatoes  whole^  and  either  in  November, 
February,  or  March,  if  possible.  The  manure  used  for  the 
potatoes  is  the  best  horse  and  cow  dung  from  Hull  and  London, 
brought  by  sea  in  the  vessels  which  carry  the  produce  to  market, 
and  from  Leeds  and  Sheffield  by  the  canals  and  rivers.  Fifteen 
or  20  tons  per  acre  are  commonly  applied,  costing  Is.  per  ton  ;  or 
occasionally  6  cwt.  per  acre  of  the  best  guano  is  used,  several  of 
the  best  potato  planters  expending  as  much  as  10/.  per  acre 
yearly  in  manuring  their  respective  potato  crops.  The  lands 
along  the  Trent  side  are  not  all  equally  well  managed,  so  that 
soil,  naturally  of  one  uniform  quality,  will  appear  by  its  variable 
crops  to  be  better  or  worse;  the  general  farming  of  the  warp 
land,  however,  is  of  the  above  superior  order,  so  that  rich  alluvial 
soil,  which  nearly  everywhere  else  lacks  the  high  management 
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observable  on  poor  land,  is  in  this  district  made  to  exhibit  the 
peculiarity  of  costly  manuring  and  indefatigable  weeding.  A 
hundred  sacks  (16  stones  each)  per  acre  is  a  common  amount  of 
produce,  and  often  120  or  130  sacks  per  acre.  After  the  manured 
potatoes  have  been  grown,  the  land  will  bring  5  quarters  per  acre 
of  wheat,  but  the  average  is  of  course  much  less.  The  average 
produce  and  breadth  of  each  kind  of  crop  on  the  warp  land  is  as 
follows : — 


Aores. 

Crop. 

Acra. 

Yield  pCT  Acre. 

First  Class  quality     . 

2000 

Potatoes      . 

1000 

100  sacks,  or  10  tons. 

Wheat    •     . 

1000 

86  bushels. 

Potatoes      . 

2666 

80  sacks,  or  8  tons. 

Second  Class  Quality 

8000 

Wheat   .     . 

2666 

30  bushels. 

Beans     .     .. 

1000 

32  bushels. 

Oats .     .     . 

800 

48  bushels. 

Onions  .      . 

68 

10  tons. 

Flax«     .     . 

900 

Of  ton  (70  stones  have 
been  grown). 

Clover,        1 
Seeds,  &c.  1 

1000 

Potatoes      . 

800 

60  sacks,  or  6  tons. 

Third  Class  Quality 

8563 

Wheat   .     . 

890 

24  bushels. 

Oats       .     . 

893 

40  bushels. 

Clover   and) 
Seeds         1 

890 

Fallows .     . 

590 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  warp  land,  viz,y  14,688  acres,  only  1126 
acres  are  under  grass.  The  rental  per  acre  is  from  30^.  to  60#., 
but  is  sometimes  as  high  as  80«.  or  even  100«. 

The  high  grounds,  extending  through  Haxey,  Epworth,  Beltoo, 
and  Crowle,  are  adjacent  to  the  above  alluvial  district,  and  com- 
prise two  varieties  of  soil.  The  clay  loam,  about  10,116  acres,  has 
1850  acres  of  grass ;  the  usual  course  of  cropping  on  the  arable 
land  is — 1.  fallow ;  2.  wheat  or  oats ;  3.  clover,  seeds,  or  beans ; 
4.  wheat  or  oats.  The  extent  and  produce  of  each  kind  of 
cropping  is  as  follows : — 

*  The  following,  we  believe,  is  the  common  method  of  culture  for  flax.  The 
land,  usually  wheat  stubble,  is  cleaned  in  the  general  fashion ;  the  seed  is  sown  in 
May,  the  crop  carefully  weeded,  and  when  the  plant  is  gone  out  of  flower,  about  a 
week  siter  Midsunmier,  it  is  pulled  and  bound  in  sheaves  or  bcAts ;  then  carted 
away  to  the  pits  or  dykes,  covered  with  sods,  and  left  to  steep  in  the  water  from 
ten  da^^s  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  After  being  taken  out  of  the 
pits  it  is  spread  on  grass  land  for  about  three  weeks,  then  again  b^md  up  b  sheaves, 
taken  home,  and  stacked  fbr  dressing.  The  expenses,  including  "  hackling,"  are 
are  estimated  at  about  13/. ;  the  produce,  35  stones  at  9c.,  15  guineas. 
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Clay  IxMun,  arable 


8266 


Crop. 


Wheat  .     . 

Beans  •     . 

OaU.  •     . 

Clover  and.) 

Seeds  / 

Fallow  .     . 


Acres. 


S632 

1000 

500 

1066 

2068 


Yield  per  Acre. 


28  baahels. 
24    ,, 
48     ,, 


The  rental  is  from  25«.  to  50«.  The  prmcipal  part  of  the  sand 
loam,  or  rich  barley  soil,  is  open  field,  managed  without  sheep, 
and  a  great  part  of  this  is  employed  for  growing  vegetable  pro- 
duce for  market.  The  open  fields  are  tilled  by  innumerable 
small  farmers,  who  have  a  rood  here  and  a  rood  there,  laid  out  in 
broad  curved  lands  or  stetches  without  any  kind  of  fencing  or 
ditch,  the  whole  resembling  a  succession  of  gardens  or  allotments 
rather  than  farms.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  regular 
system  of  cropping  for  this  section  of  soil ;  but  its  general  pro- 
duction is  wheat,  oats,  beans,  barley,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots, 
flax,  turnip-seed,  mown-clover,  turnips  pulled  ofiF — seldom  or 
never  consumed  on  the  land.  There  are  no  pastured  seeds. 
Wheat  is  the  least  profitable  of  their  crops ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  carrots  and  onions  with  which  they  supply  Doncaster  and 
Sheffield  markets  are  highly  remunerative ;  success  with  these 
crops  depending  mainly  upon  good  weeding.  As  much  as  25  tons 
of  carrots  per  acre  have  been  grown,  the  expense  of  weeding 
them,  however,  being  very  heavy,  often  4/.  10«.  or  more  per 
acre.  The  number  of  acres  under  each  sort  of  cropping  and  the 
amount  of  produce  is  shown  in  the  following  synopsis : — 


Acre*. 

Crop. 

Acre*. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

6022 

Potatoes     . 

1000 

80  sacks,  or  8  tons. 

Wheat   . 

1000 

32  bushels. 

Wheat 

1297 

28     ,, 

Barlej   . 

775 

40     ,, 

Oau 

387 

56      ,  , 

Beans 

388 

24      ,, 

Turnips 

500 

Flax       , 

100 

Ojton. 

Carrots  and 
Onions 

)  „. 

10  tons. 

Clover    . 

1000 

Of  about  7272  acres  of  sand  loam  650  acres  are  in  grass.  The  rent 
is  generally  3/.  or  4/.  10«.  per  acre,  but  varies  from  40^.  to  100*. 
per  acre.  West  of  these  high  lands  is  the  flat  tract  of  low  sand  and 
peat,  containing  about  13,455  acres,  of  which  2800  acres  are  under 
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grass.  The  course  of  cropping  is  the  four-field  system,  viz,^  1. 
turnips ;  2.  barley  or  oats ;  3.  clover  and  seeds,  pastured  or 
mown ;  4.  wheat  or  oats.  It  is  upon  this  light  and  peaty  sand 
that  the  warping  is  chiefly  done ;  further  westward,  where  the 
peat  becomes  deep  and  spongy,  as  about  Wroot,  &c.,  the  course 
IS — 1.  turnips  ;  2.  oats  or  wheat ;  3.  seeds  ;  4.  wheat  or  oats,  or 
just  the  same  as  on  the  sand,  only  substituting  oats  for  wheat 
and  barley.  This  black  peat  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present 
warping  drains,  and  it  is  of  such  a  depth  that  the  clay  upon 
which  it  rests  is  not  near  enough  the  surface  to  be  useful.  In  one 
locality  clay  from  adjoining  land  has  been  carried  on  to  it,  and 
the  tender  bog  thus  covered  over  with  5  or  6  inches  of  good  soil. 
This  was  done  by  laying  down  tram  rails  of  6-inch  timber,  with 
an  iron  flange  upon  each  of  them,  the  earth- waggons  having  iron 
wheels  to  correspond.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  is  10/.  to  15/. 
per  acre.*  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  extent  and  yield  of 
each  crop : — 


Sand  and  Peat 


Acres. 


10,655 


Crop. 


Wheat  .  . 
Barley  .  . 
Oats  .  . 
Seeds,  &c. 
Tamips  or 
Bape 


Aoes. 


2000 

800 

2527 

2664 

2664 


Produce  per  Acre. 


24  bushels. 
32      ,, 
40      ,, 


Rape  or  coleseed  used  to  be  much  more  widely  grown  than  at 
present,  when  the  surface  now  warped  was  moor,  the  custom 
being  to  pare  and  bum  the  seeds  for  the  rape.  This  crop  is 
eaten  off,  occasionally  grown  for  seed,  and  sometimes  fed  off  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  crop  of  seed.  The  rent  varies  from 
10^.  to  355.  per  acre.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme  is  but  small.  About  4500  ewes  are  kept  as  breeding 
stock,  and  their  produce,  or  4500  hogs,  are  annually  sold. 
Besides  these,  about  4500  sheep  are  annually  bought  in,  fed, 
and  sold  off  fat.  The  wool  is  estimated  to  weigh  about  4^  fleeces 
to  the  tod  of  28  lbs.  About  one  beast  for  every  11  acres  is  the 
proportion  yearly  bought  in  at  autumn  as  store  cattle  for  winter 
and  sold  in  the  spring,  a  part  of  them  being  fattened.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  linseed  oil-cake  is  used  for  cattle  food,  and 
also  of  rapecake  for  dressing  the  land.  Bones  and  bone-dust 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  turnips  on  the  high  land.  Under- 
draining  effects  the  most  useful  results  upon  all  the  soils ;  but 

♦  For  an  interesting  description  of  this  mode  of  **  dry  warping,"  see  Journal, 
vol.  xi.  part  i.  page  180. 
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with  the  open  fields  and  the  low  lands  yet  imperfectly  drained, 
in  the  absence  of  steam-engines,  there  is  much  land  which  yet 
requires  the  commencement  of  tile-draining,  or  its  improvement 
by  executing  it  at  a  greater  depth.  The  warp  is  strong  land  to 
work ;  and  among  the  implements  is  the  same  peculiar  plough 
which  is  used  in  the  eastern  and  southern  lowlands  of  Lincoln- 
shire, m>.,  the  Yorkshire  two-horse  swing-plough,  furnished 
with  a  '^  skeith"  instead  of  a  straight  coulter.  It  is  a  small  wheel 
or  disc  of  iron,  sharp  at  the  periphery,  running  level  with  and 
close  to  the  ploughshare,  and  is  preferable  to  the  coulter  where 
the  land  is  strong  and  perfectly  free  from  stones.  The  Isle  of 
Axholme  waggons  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  very  useful ; 
they  are  very  light,  with  narrow  wheels,  and  are  made  with  a 
pole  like  a  coach,  so  that  either  a  pair  or  3  or  4  horses  can  be 
attached. 

The  roads  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  forty  years  ago,  but 
there  are  now  some  excellent  thoroughfares  constructed  of  ma- 
terial from  the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  bye-roads  are  still  miry  in 
wet  weather,  and  would  be  almost  impassable  were  it  not  that  a 
narrow  pavement  of  flagstones,  termed  a  "  causey,"  is  generally 
found  alongside,  affording  a  firm  and  expeditious  pathway  for  the 
foot-passenger  and  equestrian. 

The  occupations  &re  remarkably  small  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
300  acres  being  considered  a  large  farm.  In  the  parish  of  Haxey, 
there  are  only  three  or  foilr  farms  of  250,  300,  or  400  acres  each, 
half  of  the  remainder  being  less  than  50  acres,  and  the  rest  under 
10  acres ;  whilst  roods,  half  acre,  and  acre  pieces  are  general  on 
all  the  open  field  land.  This  minute  subdivision  of  the  soil  into  so 
many  holdings  suggests  a  comparison  with  some  districts  in  Ire- 
land, where  squalid  poverty  is  seen  attempting  to  cultivate  simi- 
larly small  plots  of  equally  rich  land  ;  but  the  likeness  exists  only 
in  tbe  partition,  not  in  the  management,  of  the  land,  and  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  people  are  widely  different.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  respects  the  open  field  lands  are  not  so  well  culti- 
vated as  the  larger  farms ;  underdraining  cannot  be  well  done 
where  nearly  every  land  (5,  10,  or  20  yards  in  width)  belongs  to 
separate  men,  and  neither  can  the  grazing  of  sheep  be  practised ; 
but  in  the  tillage  and  pulverisation  of  every  inch  of  the  soil,  and 
the  constant  and  complete  cleaning  of  the  land  and  the  crops,  the 
small  farmers  have  a  good  substitute  for  many  agricultural  im- 
provements. Their  land  is  chiefly  managed  by  the  spade,  hoe, 
and  fork  ;  though  many  keep  a  horse  and  plough,  &c.,  for  them- 
selves and  neighbours.  They  are  very  industrious,  and,  as  indus- 
try creates  its  own  reward,  usually  meet  with  success  in  their 
cropping.  Many  may  be  poor,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are 
well  off,  earning  for  their  families  an  independent   livelihood. 
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Labour  is  the  principal  expense  on  this  land,  and  as  that  is  all 
done  by  themselves,  they  are  well  able  to  stand  against  an  occa- 
sional failure  of  produce.  They  bid  great  prices  for  land,  and 
pay  in  some  cases  4/.  and  5/.  per  acre  rent ;  so  that  considerable 
estates  here  have  lately  been  sold  at  70Z.  or  80/.  per  acre.  Yet, 
even  in  these  cheap  times,  many  of  them  are  obtaining  large  profits. 
The  Stamford  Mercury  of  November  9,  1849,  gave  an  instance 
of  what  labour  accomplishes  upon  this  land : — "  One  small  culti- 
vator of  the  name  of  J.  Fowler,  of  Haxey,  has  bestowed  remark- 
able labour  and  attention  to  4  acres  of  potatoes,  which  are  of  the 
sort  called  Regents.  The  sets  were  put  into  the  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  After  they  had  made  their  appearance,  he 
loosened  the  earth  between  the  rows  with  a  fork,  and  made  the 
soil  as  friable  as  possible :  they  were  afterwards  hand-hoed.  The 
crop  was  ploughed  up  a  few  days  ago,  and  produced  70  loads  per 
acre,  of  18  stones  to  the  load,  and  fetched  in  the  market  Is.  6d. 
per  load.  The  quality  was  as  fine  and  sound  as  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  Thus  these  4  acres  have  produced  280  loads,  or  5040 
stones,  and  realised  the  sum  of  105/.,  or  26/.  5s.  per  acre." 
There  is  also  further  reason  why  these  small  holders  should  not 
be  compared  but  contrasted  with  the  people  of  the  same  class  in 
Ireland, — they  are  as  much  noted  for  their  morality  as  their  dili- 
gence. A  correspondent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  affirms 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  are  "  industrious,  tolerably  honest, 
and  persevering ;"  whilst  the  following*  is  the  character  drawn  by 
an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  observer  in  the  south: — "The 
small  farmers,  or  occupiers  of  the  open  field  land,  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  are  a  most  active  and  industrious  class  of  people ;  they 
are  collectively  moral,  sober,  and  industrious.  I  know  no  district 
so  totally  devoid  of  crime  of  every  kind : — petty  larceny  exists  to 
a  very  trifling  extent,  and  the  more  serious  offences  are  unknown." 
How  is  it  that  the  character,  habits,  and  condition  of  these  people 
are  so  opposite  to  those  generally  portrayed  of  the  Irish  culti- 
vators of  the  same  class  ?  Another  striking  difference  between 
the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  Ireland  will  probably  hint  a  solution  to 
this  inquiry.  There  are  very  few  middlemen  or  underletters,  and 
there  is  neither  a  monopoly  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  nor  a 
race  of  absentee  landlords,  as  in  Ireland.  Here  the  occupiers  are 
frequently  owners,  or  at  any  rate  they  may  become  owners  by  a 
thrifty  industry,  and  thus  it  is  a  prospective  as  well  as  present 
advantage  that  stimulates  their  energy ;  for  the  land  here  is  not 
kept  by  law,  to  any  large  extent,  out  of  the  market,  so  as  to  sub- 
ject the  remainder  to  an  undue  competition,  and  thus  check  the 
efforts  of  those  who  aspire  to  purchase  and  possess  it.  The  open 
field  and  other  lands  belong  to  an  immense  number  of  proprie- 
tors, many  of  whom,  while  farming  their  own  land,  also  let  a 
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portion  to  others,  the  tenants  being  perhaps  four  times  as  nume- 
rous as  the  freeholders.  As  is  the  case  with  larger  estates,  many 
of  these  small  properties  are  mortgaged ;  but  those  persons  who 
imagine  that  small  parcels  of  land  and  allotment-farming  tend  to 
poverty,  and  that  prosperity  is  found  only  on  larger  domains  and 
occupations,  need  not  seek  in  this  district  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  notions.  It  is  the  owners  who  have  mortgaged  that  are  in 
the  most  depressed  cirumstances,  having  purchased  more  land 
than  they  had  capital  for ;  and  thus  where  poverty  is  felt  it  is 
from  possessing  too  much  land  rather  than  too  little.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  these  statements  are  made  with  a  view 
of  deprecating  the  employment  of  capital  in  agriculture  on  a 
large  scale — they  are  brought  forward  as  a  matter  of  fairness; 
for,  having  shown  the  success  of  large  farms  where  they  seem 
to  be  actually  needful  for  cultivation  at  all,  it  is  proper  to 
exhibit  the  equal  success  of  garden  farms  in  localities  just  suited 
for  the  system.  The  trampling  of  the  flock  and  the  expenditure 
of  cash  in  manures  are  required  on  the  Heath  and  Wolds,  and 
there  the  man  whose  chief  capital  is  in  his  sinews  would  be  at 
fault :  on  the  rich  loams  of  the  Isle,  however,  toil  is  the  principal 
requisite  ;  and  the  working  farmer  is  far  more  qualified  than 
the  man  of  money,  scientific  implements,  and  improved  breeds, 
to  follow  out  the  comparatively  microscopic  detail  of  spade 
husbandry. 

This  Report  is  unavoidably  hasty  and  incomplete  owing  to  the 
variety  of  subjects  it  embraces,  and  the  number  of  districts  in  con- 
nexion with  which  those  subjects  have  to  be  considered;  but 
however  hasty  and  superficial,  an  account  of  the  process  of  warping 
cannot  be  omitted,  forming  as  it  does  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  district  around  the  upper  end  of  the  H  umber,  and  along  the 
great  streams  which  communicate  with  it.  A  detailed  account 
of  this  process,  and  of  its  improvements  in  Yorkshire,  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Journal,*  but  a  much  more  extensive  tract  of  land 
has  been  thus  treated  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  this  part  of  the  Re- 
port has  been  chosen  for  making  a  few  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  it  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  warping  is  most  allied 
to  draining  or  farm  management,  or  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to 
be  noticed  under  the  head  "  Soils."  It  appears  that  warping  was 
first  practised  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  though  only  in  a 
very  small  way ;  and  previous  to  the  year  1800  probably  not  more 
than  1000  or  1500  acres  in  this  county  had  been  warped.t 

•  Journal,  voL  v.,  1845,  by  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.,  of  Rawcliffe,  near  Selby,  York- 
shire. 

t  In  the  **  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  xxxvii.,  1801,  are  some  extracts  fipom 
"  An  Hydraulic  Essay  on  Embankments,  by  Signore  Al.  Leonardo  Ximenex, 
Hydrographer  to  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany/'  from  which  it 
appears  that  though  warping  h^  then  been  known  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire, 
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The  first  step  in  the  process  is,  to  erect  a  sluice  in  the  bank  of 
the  Trent  or  other  tidal  channel,  and  cut  a  main  drain  to  the 
fields  which  are  to  be  flooded.     The  sluice-doors  point  outwards 
so  as  to  exclude  the  tides,  except  when  held  open  by  rods  and 
staples  provided  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  drain  ought  to  have  an 
area  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the  sluice,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  considerable  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water.     The  land  is 
then  surrounded  by  an  embankment,  of  variable  altitude  acconl- 
ing  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  the  usual  slope  of  the  banks  being  from  15  to  18  inches  on 
each  side  for  every  12  inches  perpendicular  rise.     The  tide  flows 
rapidly  in,  and,  meeting  with  na  obstruction  to  detain  its  current, 
holds  in  suspension  the  particles  of  sediment  with  which  it  is 
loaded;  but  directly  it  leaves  the  narrow  channel  and  spreads 
itself  over  the  broad  surface,  the  rapidity  of  motion  is  lost^  and 
the  atoms  of  warp,  no  longer  projected  forward,  sink  quietly  to 
the  bottom.     A  deposit  is  thus  formed,  greatest  near  the  mouth 
of  the  drain  ;  and  in  order  to  equalize  the  amount  of  warp  over 
the  whole  ground,  the  water  is  conducted  to  different  parts  of  the 
compartment  by  smaller  drains  called  "  inlets."     When  the  de- 
posit is  raised  sufficiently  high  next  to  the  ends  of  these  channels, 
the  current  is  carried  forward  by  extending  the  banks  of  the  inlets 
in  different  directions ;  and  thus  by  a  skilful  and  careful  guiding 
of  the  water  the  whole  of  the  land  is  warped  to  an  equal  height. 
The  water  is  conducted  by  a  temporary  drain,  first  to  the  further 
side  of  the  plot ;  and  when  the  deposit  there  is  sufficiently  high, 
is  allowed  to  escape  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of  this  drain, 
until  the  whole  area  is  equally  raised.     The  tide,  having  thrown 
down  much  of  its  mud,  returns  by  the  warping-drain  into  the 
river,  scouring  out  the  sediment  which  might  have  accumulated 
in  the  drain.     The  water  must  be  allowed  to  run  off  so  as  not 
to  leave  too  much  in  the  compartment  or  impede  the  entrance 
and  passage  of  the  next  tide  through  the  drain.     In  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  any  proprietor,  whose  land  lies  adjacent  to  any  of  the 

between  thirty  and  forty  years,  in  Italy  it  had  been  long  practised.  Sluices  also 
were  invented  in  that  country  and  the  first  navigable  cansus  made  that  were  known 
in  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  "  in  the  territory  of  Pisa,  the 
engineer  Ciaccheri  erected  a  sluice,  under  which  he  made  a  canal  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  Amo  for  the  length  of  two  miles  to  a  situation  to  be  warped.  This 
was  done  in  the  reign  of  Cosmo  III.,  of  Medici.**  This  paper,  written  in  1777, 
likewise  affirms  that  the  process  was  then  very  general, — "  all  the  territory  of  Val- 
dichia  warps,  and  whatever  defidency  may  ensue  in  the  produce  of  their  meadows 
during  the  warping,  yet  when  it  is  effected  their  crops  are  so  abundant  that  it 
makes  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  first  years  and  the  expense  of  embankments.** 
They  had  learned  to  conduct  the  currents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand-beds,  and  equalize  the  depth  and  (quality  of  the  new-made  soil. 
The  mud  collected  was  not  that  of  the  sea^  but  the  slime  borne  by  the  rivers  from 
the  uplands,  and  which  formed  in  time  of  floods  about  3  per  cent,  of  Uieir  whole 
volume, — from  30  to  -10  inches  of  water  depositing  1  inch  of  warp. 
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public  warping  drains,  may  cut  through  the  bank  and  make  use 
of  the  water,  and  if  another  property  intervene,  land  musTt  be  pur- 
chased through  which  to  cut  a  drain.  The  usual  payment  is 
''  full-price  for  cut  and  half-price  for  covei'j^  i.  e.  full  value  for 
land  occupied  by  the  drain  and  half-price  for  the  soil  covered  by 
the  banks ;  but  as  the  seller  retains  possession  of  the  banks  (for 
grazing,  &c.),  the  latter  price  may  be  considered  more  as  a  pay- 
ment for  privilege  than  a  remuneration  for  sale.  Any  person 
erecting  a  sluice  in  the  river  bank  must  give  his  bond  to  the 
Sewers  Commissioners  to  pay  all  damages  in  case  of  an  accident 
Generally  speaking  the  spring  tides  only  are  used,  as  they  have 
sufficient  volume  of  back  water  to  keep  the  warping-drains  clear 
and  open ;  and  the  land  is  raised  from  1  to  3  feet  in  one  or  two 
years.  When  peat  land  9  or  10  feet  in  depth  (as  Crowle  Moors) 
has  been  warped,  the  surface  subsides,  after  several  years'  culti- 
vation, in  consequence  of  the  spongy  moor  settling  under  the 
weight  of  warp,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  warp  a  second  time. 
Some  small  plots  adjoining  the  rivers  have  been  warped  three 
times.  The  expense  of  warping  is  very  variable ;  when  the  cost 
of  the  large  drains  and  other  works  is  included,  the  calculation 
would  probably  be  12/.  to  20/.  per  acre ;  but  on  those  lands  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  public  warping-drains  (made  at  the 
inclosure  in  1795)  the  expense  of  flooding  is  only  about  2/.  2^. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  all  the  peat-land  within  three  miles  of 
the  7>ent  (in  the  Isle  of  Axholme)  has  been  warped,  the  drainage 
thus  greatly  improved,  and  the  soil,  from  being  almost  worthless, 
made  worth  from  60/.  to  100/.  per  acre.  The  custom  is  not  to 
warp  a  whole  estate  at  once,  but  to  do  one,  two,  or  more  fields 
each  season ;  so  that  the  total  quantity  of  land  now  under  the  pro- 
cess is  not  great,  although  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  practice  has  been  continued,  the  area  that 
has  been  completed  is  very  large.  A  gentleman,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  facts  and  the  statistics  that 
have  been  given  respecting  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  calculates  that 
about  9000  acres  of  land  in  the  Isle,  and  the  district  of  Marsh- 
land in  Yorkshire  immediately  adjoining  (without  including  the 
warp  lands  east  of  the  Trent),  have  been  warped  by  the  Trent 
and  Ouse  since  the  year  1800.  At  present  about  600  acres 
are  under  the  process,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  will  be  warped  annually  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  warp  is  a  long  time  becoming  solid :  at  first  it  cannot  be 
walked  upon ;  but  there  is  much  difference  in  its  nature  owing 
to  the  various  gravities  of  the  particles  floating  in  the  currents 
directed  over  the  land,  and  a  sand-bed  soon  grows  stiff  whilst  a 
strong  warp  is  a  long  time  in  setting.  It  is  first  surface-gripped 
at  the  back-end  of  the  year,  being  laid  out  in  4  yard  lands,  allowed 
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to  lie  all  the  winter  without  further  preparation,  and  then  sown 
in  spring.  The  first  crop  is  oats,  merely  to  shelter  the  seeds  sown 
with  it :  these  are  grazed  with  sheep  two  years,  so  as  to  let  the  salt 
drain  out  of  the  land,  and  also  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  next  crop 
is  wheat,  and  is  often  sown  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession. 
Many  farmers,  anxious  to  begin  of  the  large  yields,  graze  the  seeds 
only  one  year,  and  then  break  up  for  wheat.  The  new  warp 
appears  spontaneously  to  produce  fine  white  clover,  and  brings 
wc«ds  never  seen  on  the  same  surface  before,  particularly  mus- 
tard, cresses,  and  wild  celery,  with  plenty  of  docks  and  thistles. 

Underdraining  is  the  first  thing  done  upon  new  warp  land — 
and,  indeed,  upon  all  other  sorts  in  the  neighbourhood — the 
warping  giving  a  much  greater  fall  for  the  drains  into  the 
ditches.  Qover,  or  red  and  white  clover  and  rye  grass,  is  re- 
commended as  the  first  crop  (  of  course  protected  by  oats  during 
their  growth),  and  the  main  reason  is,  that  the  soil,  having  be«3 
recently  deposited  by  the  action  of  water,  is  liable  to  run 
together  in  any  continuance  of  wet  weather.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  land  open  by  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  Jibre — the  clover-roots  give  that  fibre.  Wheat 
and  potatoes  are  the  staple  produce  of  warp  land,  with  occa- 
sionally beans  and  line ;  the  land  being  freshened,  as  it  were,  by 
seeds,  should  fallow  not  be  necessary. 

The  warped  lands  east  of  the  river  Trent  have  nearly  all  been 
made  since  1800 ;  all  the  larger  warping- drains  in  that  district 
having  been  cut,  and  all  the  great  improvements  commenced  since 
that  period.  There  are  some  places  where  the  warp  was  not 
laid  on  sufficiently  thick  to  give  the  land  a  good  natural  drain- 
age, having  been  done  30  or  40  years  ago,  when  there  was 
neither  patience  to  allow  it  to  be  done  well,  nor  a  sufficient  ex- 
pense gone  into  by  the  owner.  There  was  great  anxiety  to  begin 
to  crop  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  water  was  shut 
off  much  too  soon,  according  to  the  modem  system  of  warping : 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  spongy  peat- 
moor  has  been  settled  and  consolidated  by  the  weight  of  warp 
above  it,  has  not  given  those  lands  a  sufficiently  good  drainage 
when  cut  into  fields  of  from  6  to  10  acres  each,  and  they  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  re-warped,  at  a  cost  of  from  71,  to  10/.  pa- 
acre.  Nearly  7000  acres  have  been  warped  since  the  year 
1800  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Trent;  the  work  is  still  progress- 
ing, and  many  hundred  acres  of  peat  and  sand  have  yet  to  be 
covered  by  this  process  with  a  bed  of  the  richest  soil.  The 
first  crop  on  the  warp  here  is  Seeds,  a  little  rape  being  occasion- 
ally sown  with  it ;  then  beans,  then  wheat,  then  flax,  and  after 
this  wheat  again ;  by  which  time  the  land  will  be  foul  enough  to 
need  a  fallow,  as  couch-grass  propagates  amazingly  in  this  soil. 
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Warp  lands  are  in  general  much  over- valued ;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  that  when  wheat  is  at  60^. 
per  quarter,  the  rent  of  the  general  quality  of  warp  ought  not  to 
exceed  2/.  per  acre.  Abutting  on  the  Trent,  where  potatoes  are 
largely  grown  because  of  easy  shipment,  and  on  the  natural 
warp,  where  "  wheat  and  potatoes  "  is  the  course,  the  rent  is 
necessarily  higher.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  whence  the  mud 
or  warp  is  derived,  which  has  been  deposited  in  a  vast  bed  of 
more  than  16,000  acres  in  extent  and  more  than  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  still  leaves  the  Humber  no  clearer  than  before.  Do 
the  tide-waves  wash  the  falling  material  of  the  Yorkshire  cliffs 
into  this  estuary,  or  is  the  warp  brought  down  by  the  tributary 
rivers  ?  The  Himiber  is  comparatively  clear  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  land-floods  always  hinder  the  process  of  warping.  Doubt- 
less the  tide  scours  its  thickening  slime  from  the  bottom  of  the 
estuary,  this  again  being  slowly  and  imperceptibly  supplied  by 
mineral  and  animal  matter  both  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea. 
Freshwater  floods  drive  back  the  tidal  warp  by  their  violence, 
thus  lessening  the  amount  of  deposition  in  the  works ;  but  the 
sediment  they  contain,  after  mingling  with  that  already  in  the 
Humber,  is  taken  up  by  the  tide  and  carried  back  again  into  the 
rivers.  It  is  from  this  intermixture  that  the  peculiar  fertility  of 
the  alluvium  is  derived,  the  Hiunber  forming  a  vast  receptacle 
exactly  adapted  for  the  mingling  of  the  various  marine  substances 
with  the  mineral  and  earthy  matters  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent 
waters,  and  for  receiving  the  exuviae  of  myriads  of  animalcules 
that  float  in  the  fresh  and  salt  streams,  and  perish  where  they 
meet.* 

Attention  is  next  requested  to  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  what 
may  be  termed  the  Western  district^  including  the  clay  and  other 
soils  west  of  the  great  oolite  range  between  the  north-western  dis- 
trict north  and  Grantham  south.  Although  the  lias  formation 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  rich  pastures  and  dairy-lands 
of  Leicestershire  and  other  counties,  there  is  but  little  dairy  pro- 
duce made  upon  it  in  Lincolnshire.  Cheese  is  rarely  manufactured 
in  any  part  of  this  county ;  and  in  the  division  now  under  review 
butter  is  scarcely  ever  made  much  beyond  the  supply  of  domestic 
wants.  The  proportion  of  grass-land  northward  of  the  Foss 
Dyke  is  small,  and  the  land  is  cultivated  for  wheat,  beans,  oats, 
barley,  and  seeds.  Perhaps  the  most  general  course  of  cropping 
is  after  the  four-field  system.  Rape  is  much  grown  on  the  stiff 
soil  for  feeding  off,  but  none  for  seed.  Barley  on  the  lighter 
lands  produces  on  an  average  about  5  quarters  per  acre ; 
wheat  generally  yields  3^  quarters.     Liming  is   done   on   the 

*  For  an  admirable  account  of  the  process  of  warping,  and  the  chemical  aualyiiis 
of  the  new-made  soil,  see  a  Paper  by  F.  J.  Uerapath,  in  the  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  part  i. 
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clay,  and  on  the  deep  soil  which  lies  next  to  the  Cliff.  It  is 
usually  spread  out  of  carts,  and  ploughed  in  upon  the  fallows, 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  best  mode  upon  these  kinds  of  soil  is 
to  put  it  in  small  heaps,  cover  them  with  earth,  and  when 
the  lime  has  fallen  into  dust  spread  and  plough  it  in.  Different 
soils  require  a  corresponding  variation  of  treatment;  where 
there  is  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  land,  the  caustic  or  quick 
lime  is  needed  in  order  to  decompose  it:  but  on  these  soils, 
whether  strong  heavy  clay  or  looser  soil  impregnated  with  iron, 
practical  experience  seems  to  recommend  the  application  of  lime 
in  its  mild  or  slaked  state,  and  it  is  thus  found  to  be  a  valuable 
manure  for  sweetening  and  mellowing  the  soil,  and  supplying 
food  for  the  roots  of  plants.  Liming  die  seeds  is  found  to  be  a 
very  useful  and  profitable  custom. 

Underdraining  has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  that  part  of  this  district  now  referred  to  (viz.  north  of  the  Foss 
Dike) ;  but  the  work  must  be  still  further  prosecuted.  The 
rent  here  may  be  from  20^.  to  25^.  and  sometimes  30^.  per  acre. 
Woods  and  fox-covers  abound,  and  south  of  the  Foss  Dike  are 
large  tracts  of  woodland  and  wild  open  moors  covered  with  gorse 
and  ling.  Many  of  these  waste  commons  have  been  lately  in- 
closed. To  the  west  of  Leadenham  the  land  is  chiefly  pasture ; 
it  is  rich  feeding-land  of  excellent  quality,  but  becomes  of  less 
value  near  the  river  Brant.  A  considerable  amount  of  under- 
draining  has  been  done,  and  is  still  going  on ;  that,  however, 
which  was  completed  some  years  ago  has  in  many  instances 
failed,  the  drains  being  much  too  shallow.  The  present  method 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  to  make  the  drains  36  inches  deep 
where  an  adequate  fall  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hough  the  surface  is  fully  half  under 
grass;  and  toward  Brandon  about  one-third  is  good  bullock- 
pasture,  one-third  store-land,  and  the  remainder  impoverished 
meadow  that  has  been  converted  into  arable.  This  is  managed 
on  the  four-field  system,  the  average  produce  per  acre  being  4 
quarters  of  wheat  or  5  quarters  of  barley.  In  Honington  and 
neighbouring  parishes  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  grass ;  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  the  rest  good  sheep- 
land.  The  usual  course  of  cropping  is  a  5  and  6  field  system ; 
the  average  produce  per  acre  is  about  4  quarters  of  wheat,  6 
quarters  of  barley,  and  8  quarters  of  oats.  The  rental  averages 
about  32«.  per  acre.  Most  of  the  land  is  more  or  less  efficiently 
underdrained,  causing  great  advantages,  particularly  on  the  more 
retentive  lands.  Bones  and  linseed  oilcake  are  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  sometimes  rapecake ;  the  principal  amount 
of  the  portable  manures  purchased,  however,  are  used  upon 
the  adjoining  Heath-land,  of  which  each  parish  has  a  portion. 
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In  Barkston  and  other  parishes  skirting  the  Heath  boundary,  a 
line  of  sand  and  red  land  lies  between  the  heath  and  a  tract  of 
stiff  clay  which  stretches  westward  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
county.  On  this  line  the  four-course  shift  is  practised,  as  on 
the  heath ;  on  the  clay  the  rotation  is —  1.  dead  fallow,  for  2. 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley ;  3.  seeds  or  beans ;  4.  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley.  On  the  poorer  clays  a  5-field  course  is  preferred, 
viz.,  1.  fallow,  for  2.  spring  com ;  3.  seeds  ;  then  break  up  for 
4.  oats ;  5.  wheat.  Better  wheat  is  grown  after  oats  than  after 
seeds,  if  eaten  with  linseed-cake.  The  dead  fallow  is  a  dead 
loss,  and  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  more  enter- 
prising during  the  last  few  years  to  grow  tares  on  some  portion 
of  the  clay  fallows.  These  are  partly  mown  ofiF  for  horses,  but 
principally  eaten  on  the  land  with  cake-fed  sheep.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  land  clean.  Fine  turnips  can  be 
grown  upon  the  clay;  but  the  farmers  do  not  know  in  a  wet 
season  what  to  do  with  them,  as  they  can  neither  feed  them  on, 
nor  cart  them  off  the  land  to  advantage.  On  the  sand  land  the 
cultivation  of  Swedish  turnips  has  much  increased  of  late  years, 
though  they  are  not  so  extensively  grown  as  white  and  green-top 
turnips.  The  swedes  are  probably  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop. 
All  are  drilled,  some  on  the  flat,  but  mostly  upon  ridges,  varying 
from  18  to  26  inches  in  distance  apart.  Swedes  of  very  good 
quality  have  been  grown  on  the  sand ;  the  land  being  ridged, 
manured  with  10  cartloads  of  oilcake  yard-manure,  and  4  cwt. 
of  gypsum,  with  from  15  to  20  cwt.  of  turf-ashes  drilled  in  with 
the  seed.  The  average  produce  of  this  pari  of  the  district, 
which  is  well  farmed,  is  of  wheat  4  quarters,  barley  5  quarters, 
oats  6^  quarters  per  acre,  and  beans  and  peas  for  the  last  5 
years  have  not  yielded  3  quarters,  and  it  is  thought  hardly  2  4 
quarters  per  acre.  The  average  rental  is  about  30*.  per  acre, 
excluding  the  environs  of  Grantham,  where  the  land  lets  for 
accommodation  at  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  acre.  The  proportion  of 
grazing  and  meadow  land  (not  including  Syston  and  Belton 
parks)  is  probably  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  clay-lands  were  shallow-drained  to  some  extent  20 
or  30  years  ago,  which  was  certainly  a  marked  improvement  upon 
no  draining  ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  deeper  drainage  has 
been  tried,  tested,  and  preferred.  The  drains  are  now  being  cut 
not  less  than  3  or  more  than  4  feet  deep,  except  where  bogs  or 
springs  occur.  Pipe-tiles  are  generally  approved  of.  The 
labourers  were  much  opposed  to  the  deep-draining  at  first ;  but 
time  and  experience  have  informed  them  of  their  error,  and  it  is 
also  generally  agreed  that  the  stiffer  the  soil  the  closer  ought  to 
be  the  drains.  The  common  distance  between  them  is  from  6  to 
20  yards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substratum      With  a 
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clay  bottom  and  rather  mild  soil  on  the  top,  drains  4  feet  in 
depth,  and  at  intervals  of  12  yards,  have  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  well.  There  is  about  one-third  of  the  clay-land  now 
drained. 

Mr.  S.  Hutchinson  (agent  to  Earl  Brownlow)  has  introduced 
a  system  of  "air-drainage:"  the  parallel  tile-drains,  3  feet  in 
depth,  empty  into  a  covered  outfall-drain,  placed  6  inches  lower, 
and  receiving  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  drains  along  the  lowest 
side  of  the  field.  Another  drain  at  the  upper  side  of  the  field 
joins  the  other  ends  of  the  parallel  drains,  and  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  open  air  by  means  of  "  respirators,"  or  gratings, 
and  by  opening  into  the  main  drains  or  ditches.  By  means  of 
the  covered  outfall-drains  many  ditches  are  dispensed  with,  and 
the  liabilities  to  choking  from  various  causes  are  greatly  avoided ; 
whilst  the  air-drains  effect  a  complete  drying  and  purification  of 
the  subsoil.  The  tenants,  we  believe,  pay  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  the  landlord  furnishes  the  tiles ;  the  whole  being 
superintended  by  a  proper  person,  who  sees  levels  taken,  trenches 
ploughed  and  dug,  tiles  laid,  and  everything  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  rules  explained  and  recommended 
in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  pamphlet.* 

The  last  portion  of  the  county  remaining  to  be  described  before 
descending  into  the  Fens,  is  the  broad  tract  of  oolite  hills  be- 
tween Grantham  and  Bourn,  including  the  narrow  band  of 
Oxford  clay  and  drift  which  borders  the  fen-land  from  Deeping 
nearly  up  to  Lincoln.  It  is  proposed  to  name  this  the  South" 
western  district.  As  there  are  few  celebrated  managers  here,  and 
nothing  but  plain  common  farming  to  be  observed,  this  district 
is  in  general  but  little  known.  On  the  undulating  oolite  hills, 
covered  in  many  localities  with  beds  of  drift,  the  soils  may  be 
classed,  as  regards  their  culture,  into  dry  barley-land  resting 
immediately  on  the  limestone  rock,  and  cold  wet  land.  There 
is  a  large  proportion  of  grass-land,  especially  upon  the  latter 
soil ;  much  of  it  rough  and  rushy,  and  forming  very  inferior 
pasture.  The  fields  are  not  large,  and  the  fences  are  of  a  very 
different  appearance  to  those  of  the  newer  inclosures  on  the 
Heath  and  Wolds.  They  are  generally  high,  bushy,  and  strag« 
gling — by  far  too  many,  especially  by  the  road-sides,  being  made 
up  of  briar,  bramble,  elder,  hazel,  and  almost  every  wild  shrub 
and  plant  except  whitethorn.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
woods,  coppices,  and  covers,  and  some  very  extensive  parks. 
Game  is,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  cultivation,  which  here  occasions 
large  losses  by  its  ravages  and  depredations.  The  usual  course 
of  cropping  on  the  clay  land  is — 1.  fallow  ;  2.  wheat ;  3.  seeds ; 

*  **  Practical  Instructions  on  the  Drainage  of  Land,"  &c.  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  London. 
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4.    oats,    or   sometimes   beans,   and   then   wheat  again.      Dead 
falloTving  is  almost  universallj  practised  on  the  heavy  land  ;  but 
rape  is  sometimes  grown,  being  fed  off  early,  and  the  land  sown 
ivith  ivheat.    It  is  never  left  for  seed.    Only  a  wiry  plant,  however, 
is  produced  on  this  soil,  and  the  surface  is  much  too  wet  in  rainy 
seasons  to  afford  a  suitable  layer  for  sheep.     In  many  seasons 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  bare  fallow,  but  much  of  the  land  that 
would  grow  coleseed  is  not   sown   because  of  the   uncertainty 
whether  or  not  a  dry  time,  and  consequently  a  good  layer,  may 
ensue.     On  the  dry  land  the  rotation  is — 1.  turnips  ;  2.  barley  ; 
3.    seeds ;   4.   wheat.      Swedes   are   partially  grown,   but   more 
generally  the  white  varieties  of  turnip ;  and  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing on  ridges  forms  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  of  the  hus- 
bandry in  this  district.    Artificial  manures  are  rather  extensively 
used  upon  the  limestone  soil,  but  not  on  the  clays.    The  average 
produce  per  acre  of  wheat  is  about  3  quarters  to  Si  quarters  ; 
barley,  5  quarters ;  and  oats,  6  quarters ;  beans  and  peas  do  not 
occupy  any  ccmsiderable  portion  of  the  surface.     The  common 
rent    is   about    24a\    or   25s.  per  acre,  but,  owing  to  the  great 
diversity  of  soils,  often  rises  to  30*.  or  upwards. 

Both  beasts  and  sheep  are  here  bred  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
the  cattle  generally  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  and  the  sheep  partly 
Lincoln  and  partly  Leicester.  There  are  several  most  important 
improvements  to  be  recommended  to  the  agriculturists  in  this  dis- 
trict. Arthur  Young  states  that  the  clay  land,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Deeping,  &c.,  was  ploughed  up  into  broad 
arched  lands,  but  the  furrows  for  3,  4,  or  5  yards  wide  were  laid 
down  to  grass,  and  mown  for  hay,  while  the  qrowns  of  the  ridges 
were  under  com.  "  This  management,**  says  he,  "  is  excellent,  and 
much  superior  to  having  such  miserable  com  in  these  furrows 
from  wetness,  as  is  frequently  seen  on  similar  clay  soil ;  the  centres 
of  the  lands  being  high,  are  dry  and  fit  for  com,  and  the  furrows 
low  and  do  well  for  grass."  Since  that  time,  however  (1799) 
agriculture  has  progressed  too  far  to  bestow  a  commendation  on 
such  piecemeal  cultivation,  and  has  discovered  a  better  mode  of 
escaping  from  the  evils  of  water  in  the  land  than  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  lift  one  half  of  the  surface  above  its  wetness  by  de- 
pressing the  other  half,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  double  degree  of 
saturation  and  stagnancy.  Much  of  the  arable  land  is  still  in 
high-backed  "  lands,"  8  or  10  yards  in  breadth  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  disposition  of  the  surface,  the  clay  continues  diflBcult  to 
manage  in  wet  seasons,  and  the  ploughing  is  performed  by  3 
horses  in  length  with  a  man  to  hold  and  a  boy  to  drive. 

For  excess  of  water  and  stubbornness  of  soil  the  remedy  is 
the  same — sub-soil  drainage,  which  removes  the  former,  and  is 
found  by  that  very  process  to  change  and  ameliorate  the  latter. 
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The  principal  requisite  here,  then,  is  a  complete  drainage.  The 
work  has  been  commenced  both  with  tile  and  stone — ^the  pro- 
prietor furnishing  tiles  in  the  first  case,  or,  when  the  latter 
material  is  employed,  paying  half  the  expense  of  "  cutting  out," 
But  imderdraining  has  not  been  done  to  a  large  extent  on  any 
of  the  soils,  and  the  clays,  on  which  it  is  needed  as  the  very  first 
step  towards  cultivation,  are  generally  without  any  underdrains 
whatever.  Here  opens  a  wide  scope  for  improvement :  to  the  laying 
of  adequate  drains  must  be  added  the  breaking  of  the  hard  sub- 
soil by  the  iron  tooth  of  the  sub-pulverizer,  a  practice,  we  believe, 
entirely  unknown  in  this  district ;  and  the  land  should  be  sweet- 
ened and  lightened  by  applying  lime,  the  stone  for  burning  lying 
so  near  at  hand,  but  rarely  employed  for  manure.  Another 
glaring  defect  in  the  management  of  this  district  is,  that  neither 
turnips  nor  artificial  food  are  much  used  in  the  yards.  Oil-cake 
is  employed  in  most  parts  of  the  county  as  a  substitute  for  roots 
drawn  off  the  land,  but  here  there  is  a  general  scarcity  of  either 
for  the  cattle  in  winter.  Niggardliness  in  cattle-feeding  is  a 
false  economy,  and  its  effects  are  invariably  felt  in  a  diminished 
yield  and  a  meaner  sample ;  whereas,  with  a  liberal  outlay  in  the 
purchase  of  feeding  stuffs  for  their  stock,  the  farmers  in  this 
district  might  improve  the  heavy  lands  and  enrich  the  light,  so 
as  to  produce  far  greater  crops  than  those  on  the  weaker  Heath- 
land,  which  they  can  now  only  rival. 

South  of  Bourn,  through  Thurlby,  &c.,  and  north  of  Bourn  and 
Edenham,  are  some  extensive  pasture  lands,  generally  of  good 
quality,  but  liable  to  "bum''  in  hot  summers.  The  arable 
land  brings  good  wheat  and  beans,  and  is  generally  well  culti- 
vated. To  the  south  of  Sleaford,  through  Scredington,  Burton- 
Pedwardine,  &c.,  upon  the  same  clay,  is  an  extensive  arable  dis- 
trict, managed  upon  the  system  of  4  crops  and  a  dead  fallow ;  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  grazing  land  where  both  sheep  and 
beasts  are  bred  and  fattened.  Under  tillage  the  land  is  difficult 
to  work,  and  dead  fallowing  for  wheat  is  universally  practised. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  Witham  Fens  the  light  sand  and  gravel  are 
found  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  clay,  and  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  land  is  under  grass.  The  four-field  system,  viz., 
1.  turnips;  2.  barley  ;  3.  seeds ;  4.  wheat,  is  chiefly  observed  upon 
the  sand,  whilst  beans  and  wheat  form  the  principal  crops  on  the 
clay.  Very  few  swedes  are  grown,  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  turnip  crop  :  the  average  produce  upon  this 
small  quantity  may  be  placed  at  18  tons  per  acre.  The  principal 
sorts  of  turnips  grown  are  the  white  and  purple- top  turnips,  which 
yield  good  food  and  an  abundance  of  it — thus  excelling  both  in 
weight  and  quantity. 

The  following  scale  conveys  at  a  glance  the  requisite  inforina- 
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tion  respecting  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  each  kind  of 
land : — 


Tract  of  SoU. 


Clay  land  . 
Sand  land 


Wheat. 


Qn. 
2i 


Barley. 


Qra. 


Oats. 


Qn, 


On, 
4 


The  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire  have  already  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  report  on  the  Great  Level,  published  in  the 
Journal  in  1847,  and  therefore  a  lengthened  statement  here  of 
the  varied  rotations  and  peculiarities  of  husbandry  to  be  found  in 
these  fens  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  circumstances : 
a  few  observations  under  the  heads  "  Peat "  and  "  Alluvium  " 
will  therefore  suffice. 

Peat, — ^The  chief  process  upon  which  all  success  in  the  tillage 
of  the  black  land  formerly  depended  was  paring  and  burning ;  and 
because  the  earth  was  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  consumed  by 
the  fire,  it  was  unsparingly  cut  and  dissolved  into  ash  and  air. 
As  drainage  became  improved,  the  peat  losing  its  moisture,  con- 
tracted itself,  and  occupied  less  space  than  before,  so  that  from 
these  causes  the  whole  surface  was  found  to  subside,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  subjacent  clay.  Some  years  ago  the  clay  could 
not  be  found  in  most  parts  of  Deeping  Fen,  unless  by  sinking 
pits  or  trenches,  and  the  ditch  bottoms  were  all  moor.  Now, 
however,  the  clay  is  frequently  ploughed  up,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditches  is  found  the  subterranean  timber  which  underlies 
the  moor  resting  upon  the  clay.  So  troublesome  are  these  trees, 
in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  surface  (about  2  feet  in 
25  years),  that,  when  fallowing,  the  ploughs  have  each  a  wooden 
pin  to  connect  the  heel-tree  with  the  plough-cock,  and  directly 
the  share  catches  a  tree  the  pin  breaks,  thus  letting  go  the  team 
without  breaking  the  implement.  The  ploughman  carries  a 
bundle  of  reeds  (of  which  thousands  grow  in  the  ditches)  with 
him,  and  when  he  is  stopped  in  this  manner  he  sticks  down  a  reed 
as  a  mark  for  the  digger  who  follows  him  to  take  up  the  wood. 
Immense  quantities  of  these  black  tree  roots  and  stems  are  dug 
up  every  summer  in  Deeping  Fen.  Cultivation  still  further  com- 
presses and  concentrates  the  loose  mould,  until  it  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  Fens  that  by  far  too  much  has  been  burnt 
away,  and  that  there  is  a  daiiger  of  the  soil  becoming  too  stiff 
and  clayey.  Paring  and  burning  was  superseded  by  the  plan  of 
intermingling  the  peat  and  its  heavier  sub-soil  of  clay,  silt,  or  sand. 
This  has  converted  a  light,  loose,  and  scanty  yielding  soil  into  a 
firm  and  most  productive  soil,  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest 
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crops  of  rape,  wheat,  or  oats.     Most  of  the  peat  fens  have  been 
clayed,  many  parts  twice,  but  m  some  districts  this  has  jet  to  be 
done.      In   Bourn    Fen   the  peat  is  clayed  on  one  estate  with 
excellent  effect,  whilst  on  land  adjoining  the  proprietor  does  not 
allow  his  tenants  to  "cut  up"  the  soil — they  may  plough  as 
deeply  as  they  please,  but  if  they  trench,  more  rent  is  instantly 
demanded.      Peat   land    is    subject   to  "  honey-comb,"   or   con- 
tract when  dried  by  frost,  the   upper  crust  of  earth  pinching 
the  young  wheats  and   loosening   them  from  the  land.     Much 
cropping  is  injured  in  this  way,  and  the  remedy  doubtless  is  a 
better  district  drainage,  and  then  a  complete  hollow  drainage. 
Underdraining  is  becoming  a  common  practice  in  many  parts 
of  the  fens,  but  it  is  yet  done  only  by  the  more  enterprising 
farmers,  and   cannot   be   looked   upon   as  a  main  point  in  the 
general   management.      Oil-cake  for   cattle    in   the   yards,   and 
bones  for  the  green  crop,  are  universal  items  of  fen  husbandry. 
There  is  one  manure  which  is  hardly  ever  seen  here,  viz.,  lime  ; 
it  is  precisely  the  chemical  agent  required,  as  its  action  is  to 
neutralize  the  acid  substances  formed  so  rapidly  in  the  peat, 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  condition  for  nourishing  the 
tenderest  plants.     The  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  lime  here 
is  the  cost  of  obtaining  it ;  but  if  the  distance  of  the  limestone 
from  even  the  western  Fens,  next  the  hills,  be  too  great  for 
carting  with  profit,  the  railways  have  now  extended  their  firm 
smooth  tracks  of  iron  across  the  softest  and  most  miry  portions 
of  the  level,  and  can  convey  lime  with  cheapness  and  expedition 
even  into  those  localities  which  are  furthest  from  the  quarries. 
Both  lime,  chalk,  and  marl,  may  now  be  carried  in  abundance  by 
rail  from  the  neighbouring  uplands  over  East  Fen,  the  whole  line 
of  Fen  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,  and  across  Deeping  Fen,  and  the 
marsh  lands  between  it  and  Boston.     Besides  these  lines  of  swift 
transit  there  are  the  slower  but  readier  roads  of  water ;  all  the  larger 
drains  and  rivers  are  navigated  with  cargoes  of  com  and  coal,  and 
being  ramified  through  every  part  of  the  fens,  might  convey 
enriching  earths  from  various  railway  stations,  and  deliver  at  any 
desired  point.     Convenience  for  supply  is  ready  and  complete, 
and  it  remains  now  for  the  farmers  and  proprietors  to  decide 
whether  it  be  desirable  and  profitable  to  improve  the  soil  by 
returning  these  manures  in  the  same  boats  or  trucks  which  take 
their  produce  to  market. 

The  peat  soil  is  not  difficult  to  work,  but  is  peculiarly  infested 
with  "  twitch  "  (or  couch) ;  the  light  yet  rich  earth  forms  a  fine 
matrix  for  the  growth  of  its  long  penetrating  fibres,  and  great 
labour  is  necessary  in  constantly  eradicating  it  Field  mice  under- 
mine the  land  and  devour  immense  quantities  of  cropping.  The 
wireworm  also  revels  here,  as  neither  pressing  with  the  roller  nor 
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tramplinf^  with  the  flock  can  give  a  solidity  to  the  ground  suffi- 
cient to  check  its  ravages.  Young  wheats  are  much  blown  and 
destroyed,  and  the  best  preventive  hitherto  is  Crosskill's  clod- 
crusher,  which  astonishingly  compresses  the  soil  and  improves  the 
crop.  The  treading  of  sheep  is  indispensable  to  tillage  in  this 
district,  and  though  ill  adapted  for  turnip  husbandry,  the  peat 
brings  an  enormous  bulk  of  green  food  in  the  shape  of  coleseed 
(or  rape).  The  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  will  be  treated  of 
under  a  separate  head.  Coleseed,  wheat,  oats,  and  seeds,  are  the 
principal  crops ;  and  the  land  is  manured  frequently  in  conse- 
quence of  its  moisture  and  porosity.  Deeping  Fen  has  acquired 
celebrity  for  its  excellent  soil  and  its  enterprising  managers. 
Nearly  one-half  is  sown  with  wheat,  the  remainder  being  cole- 
seed, clover,  and  grass  seeds,  and  oats.  Generally  speaking,  the 
various  artificial  aids  are  plentifully  employed  in  every  department 
of  feeding  and  manuring,  neatness  is  the  order  of  the  farmsteads 
and  fences,  great  expense  is  laid  out  in  the  cleaning  and  weeding 
of  the  soil  and  crops,  and  the  total  result  is  a  reward  of  large 
yields  of  corn  and  a  quick  growth  of  meat.  Travelling  north- 
wards, and  passing  Thurlby  Fen,  a  deep  peat-earth,  mostly  under 
grass,  which  is  rarely  the  case  on  the  peat  fens.  Bourn  Fen,  and 
other  districts,  where  the  course  of — 1.  coleseed,  2.  oats,  3.  wheat, 
4.  seeds,  5.  wheat,  is  usually  followed ;  the  soil  becomes  partly 
alluvial  and  loamy,  and  a  larger  breadth  of  beans  is  grown. 
Along  the  peaty  tract  of  the  Western  Witham  Fens,  the  course  is 
about  equally  proportioned  into  a  4, 5,  or  6-field  system,  according 
to  the  choice  of  the  occupiers,  the  latter  being — 1.  coleseed, 
2.  wheat,  3.  seeds,  4.  wheat,  5.  oats,  6.  wheat.  There  is  scarcely 
any  old  pasture  now  left  in  these  fens.  The  average  produce  is 
of  wheat  4^  qrs.,  barley  6  qrs.,  and  oats  8  qrs.  per  acre.  Upon 
the  heavy  soils  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Witham  the  rota- 
tion is  generally  as  follows — 1.  turnips,  2.  barley  or  oats,  3.  seeds, 
4.  oats  or  beans,  5.  wheat.  In  the  East  Fen  aJl  the  peat  lands 
have  been  clayed,  and  a  large  portion  several  times.  Under- 
draining  is  being  practised  to  some  extent,  the  pipes  being  laid 
in  the  clay.  The  courses  of  cropping  are  very  various,  but  the 
best  farmers  take  three-fifths  of  white  com.  Many  beasts  are 
wintered  with  oilcake  and  straw,  and  the  sheep  are  grazed  on  the 
seeds  and  fattened  on  the  cole.  Large  quantities  of  bones  and 
**  Boston  manure,"  &c.,  are  applied  to  the  land  for  the  production 
of  green  crops  ;  and  the  district  is  generally  under  thriving  manage- 
ment Its  bulky  crops  and  abundant  stock  are  what  drainage 
and  culture  have  substituted  for  a  wilderness  of  reeds  and  wild- 
fowl. The  stranger  may  now  find  all  the  various  operations  of 
husbandry  going  on  just  as  in  other  superior  districts ;  but  before 
the  drainage,  cultivation  was  impossible,  and  Young  mentions 
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^'  an  ingenious  and  very  simple  tool  in  use  in  East  Fen,"  viz.,  a 
sledge  for  going  on  the  ice.  "  It  is  a  small  frame,"  he  says, 
"  that  slides  on  four  horse-bones,  the  driver  pushing  himself  for- 
ward with  a  pitchfork."  The  agriculturists  of  this  district  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  now  exhibit  objects  of  far  greater  interest 
to  the  attention  of  a  reporter ;  and  certainly  a  more  lengthened 
statement  would  have  been  here  given  had  not  a  previous  paper 
in  the  Journal  been  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Alluvium. — Wildmore  and  West  Fens  were  similar  tracts  of 
seilge  and  pool,  but  are  now  in  tillage,  producing  large  crops. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  are  grown  upon  the  clay,  and  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  on  the  sandy  land ;  the  intermediate  crops  being 
seeds,  turnips,  and  cole.  About  half  the  seeds  are  grazed  by 
long-wool  sheep,  the  rest  being  mown  for  hay.  Underdrainage 
has  been  extensively  carried  on,  but  much  land  yet  remains  to  be 
made  friable  by  its  influence.  The  buildings  are  pretty  good, 
the  hedges  neat,  the  stock  well  fed,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
of  superior  cultivation.  Holland  Fen  produces  nearly  every 
variety  of  cropping,  the  general  largeness  of  the  yields  arising 
from  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  ample  application 
of  oilcake  yard-manure.  Few  portable  manures  are  here  used, 
but  they  would  doubtless  prove  highly  advantageous.  The 
general  outfall  being  good,  a  perfect  system  of  hollow-draining 
might  be  established ;  little,  however,  has  yet  been  completed  in 
an  eSectual  manner.  In  the  parishes  on  the  coast  north-east  of 
Boston  are  three  difierent  kinds  of  land  and  management.  The 
newer  marsh  lands  are  arable  and  pasture,  chiefly  the  former ; 
the  grass  is  well  adapted  for  feeding  horses ;  and  the  sheep  upon 
it  produce  a  great  quantity  of  meat  and  fleeces  of  great  weight 
The  ploughed  land  is  of  the  best  quality,  bringing  heavy  crops 
of  wheat,  oats  and  beans.  More  inland  is  the  higher  ground  on 
which  the  villages  stand,  and  here  is  some  of  the  luxuriant 
grazing  land,  for  which  Lincolnshire  is  noted.  The  herbage  is 
thick,  forming  a  sward  of  a  soft  and  carpet-like  texture,  some- 
times swelling  into  tufts,  but  generally  even  and  smooth,  and 
always  soft  to  the  feet.  It  is  in  small  inclosures,  and  neither  the 
fences  nor  ditches  are  kept  in  good  order.  The  arable  land  is 
not  generally  well  managed,  though  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made  of  late  years.  The  principal  care  of  the  farmer 
was  to  manage  his  live  stock  and  keep  his  pastures  in  order, 
whilst  the  working  of  his  arable  land  was  neglected,  and  the  grass 
received  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  weak  manure  from 
the  yard  and  stable.  The  practice  of  taking  two  or  three  com 
crops  and  a  fallow  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  but  little  clover 
or  seeds  are  sown.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  more  judi- 
cious management— root  crops  and  coleseed  are  grown,  oilcake 
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is  given  to  the  beasts  in  winter^  and  underdraining  has  been 
commenced.  Between  this  tract  and  the  fen  is  a  line  of  meadow  . 
landy  called  "  l*he  Ings ;"  a  considerable  portion  is  mown,  and 
the  hay  partly  consumed  on  the  land,  th^  remainder  carried  to 
the  yards  in  the  district  just  noticed.  I'he  drainage  so  improved 
this  low  ground  that  much  has  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  it  now  produces  good  oats,  wheat,  turnips,  and  coleseed. 
The  superior  grazing  land  extends  southward  of  Boston,  through 
Kirton,  Algarkirk,  Sutterton,  Wigtoft,  Gosberton,  &c.  The 
beasts  fed  are  generally  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  though  both  Scotch 
and  Hereford  cattle  are  sometimes  purchased.  They  are  bought 
in  spring,  usually  at  Boston  May  Fair,  and  sold  fat  in  autumn ;  the 
best  land  feeding  a  bullock  an  acre  without  any  supply  of  linseed 
cake.  The  sheep  pastures  will  often  carry  8  or  9  sheep  per 
acre,  and  they  fatten  the  animals  without  the  assistance  of  other 
green  or  dry  food  to  finish  them  off.  In  the  parishes  of  Kirton, 
Fosdike,  &c.,  a  considerable  amount  has  been  underdrained  both 
with  tiles,  sod-wedges,  and  the  mole  plough,  and  with  advan- 
tageous results;  the  removal  of  the  moisture  improving  the 
quality  of  the  herbage,  and  rendering  the  ground  much  more 
healthy  for  the  stock.  One  individual,  an  extensive  grazier  and 
excellent  manager,  has  used  large  quantities  of  lime  upon  his 
pastures,  and  its  effects  in  sweetening  and  increasing  the  herbage 
were  most  satisfactory.  Great  care,  however,  was  required  in 
the  application,  as  a  strong  dose  of  quick-lime  would  destroy 
instead  of  stimulating  the  herbage.  The  arable  land  is  very 
productive  in  com,  pulse,  and  root  crops,  and  large  breadths 
have  been  broken  up  for  woad,  mustard,  and  chicory. 

Red  mustard  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south-eastern 
alluvial  district,  and  the  seed  sold  to  be  manufactured  for  do- 
mestic uses.  There  are  several  woad  establishments  in  this 
country,  though  only  upon  the  very  richest  land  (as  woad  returns 
nothing  to  the  soil),  broken  up  from  grass  on  purpose  for  growing 
this  plant.  The  principal  points  in  the  culture  are — drilling  the 
seed  in  March  in  rows  8  or  9  inches  apart ;  hoeing-out  when  the 
plants  are  about  4  inches  high,  so  as  to  leave  them  6  inches 
distant  from  each  other;  thinning  and  hand-weeding  twice; 
**  cropping "  or  gathering  by  hand  when  8  inches  high,  i.  ^.,  a 
little  before  Michaelmas,  and  hoeing  directly  after.  The  leaves 
may  be  thus  plucked  2  or  3  times  in  succession,  and  are  crushed 
by  the  mill  (m  their  green  state)  into  a  pulp.  This  is  allowed 
to  drain,  then  made  up  into  balls,  and  dried  for  several  days  in 
open  sheds  built  for  the  purpose.  During  the  winter  the  fermen- 
tative process  is  carried  on :  the  mill  grinds  the  hardened  balls 
into  powder,  and  "  couching"  then  begins,  the  powder  being 
watered  daily  for  several  weeks,  ferments ;  and  when  this  is  com- 
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pleted  is  packed  in  barrels  ready  for  sale.  Produce,  perhaps  2 
or  3  tons  per  acre.  In  the  parish  of  Algarkirk  is  a  large  chicory 
establishment,  and  there  are  others  near  Spalding  and  in  the  parish 
of  Holbeach.  As  wijh  woad,  so  with  this  crop,  the  land  must  be 
remarkably  clean,  as  all  weeds,  especially  chiclcenweedy  are  exces- 
sively detrimental  to  its  growth.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  9  to  12- 
inch  rows,  3  or  4  lbs.  per  acre,  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  plants 
are  usually  singled  out,  at  intervals  of  8  inches,  and  the  land 
carefully  hoed.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in  October,  November, 
&c.,  with  strong  double-pronged  iron  forks,  about  14  inches  in 
the  blades.  Ploughing  them  up  at  12-inch  depth  is  sometimes 
practised,  and  is  perhaps  the  better  method,  as  in  digging  the 
roots  are  apt  to  break  off  at  8  or  9-inch  lengths,  unless  pulled  at 
the  top  whilst  the  fork  is  "  prizing"  below.  The  green  tops  are 
cut  off,  the  roots  washed  clean,  cut  into  small  pieces,  usually  by  a 
turnip-cutter,  and  dried  in  a  kiln.  The  chicory  is  then  market- 
able, and  is  sold  to  grocers,  who  roast  it  like  coffee.  One  to  1^ 
tons  (when  dried)  is  an  average  crop.  The  leaves  are  devoured 
with  great  avidity  by  cattle,  but  are  most  frequently  "  ploughed 
in."     They  have  been  also  used  to  adulterate  woad. 

South-east  of  Spalding,  through  Moulton,  Holbeach,  Long- 
Sutton,  &c.,  the  fine  pasture  lands  continue.  The  parishes  are 
of  great  length  north  and  south,  but  of  narrow  breadth,  extending 
north  of  the  villages  and  towns  into  fertile  marshes  three-fourths 
under  the  plough,  and  southward  for  two  or  three  miles  (of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  land  both  for  grazing  and  tillage)  into  more  tena^ 
cious  clay  fens.  Peculiar  value  belongs  to  certain  spots,  and  the 
grazing  farms  of  this  first  quality  are  known  throughout  the 
whole  district  by  their  names,  as  (for  instance)  the  "  four-scores," 
and  "  the  hundred-acre  farm,"  &c. ;  and  many  of  the  better 
fields  are  famed  as  "  the  hill  piece,"  "  the  doles,"  "  the  Jew's 
meadows,"  &c.  The  grass-land  in  the  Marsh  causes  scouring  in 
young  stock,  and  great  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  saltness  of  the 
water  in  the  creeks  and  ditches ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  sheep, 
however,  are  there  bred.  The  richer  lands  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  South  Holland  are  exactly  suited  as  a  change  for  the 
stock ;  and  whilst  the  Marsh  lands  will  feed  sheep  and  heifers, 
these  will  fatten  bullocks  of  the  largest  size. 

May  is  the  usual  month  for  stocking  the  grass  lands.  The 
sheep  pastures  have  a  proportion  of  one  young  steer  to  12  sheep, 
the  number  per  acre  depending  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  field.  The  bullock-lands  have  one  horse  to  every  12  beasts. 
The  head  of  stock  should  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  sheep  land  comparatively  bare,  but  the  cattle  ought  to 
have  a  good  bite  :  rank  herbage  is  deleterious  to  the  health  of  a 
sheep,  but  an  ox  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  that  he  majr 
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quickly  feed,  and  have  ample  time  to  ruminate.  An  old  grazing 
rule  is,  "  grass  should  be  24  hours  old  for  a  sheep  and  12  days 
for  a  bullock/'  The  richer  spots  produce  tufts  of  coarse  grass ; 
these  must  be  mown,  a  small  portion  daily^  so  that  the  cattle  may 
eat  the  grass  as  it  decays  ;  if  left,  they  become  so  rank  and  sour 
that  nothing  will  touch  them.  The  chief  attention  of  the  grazier, 
apart  from  a  careful  watching  of  the  progress  and  healthiness  of 
the  animals,  is  devoted  in  the  hot  summer  months  to  the  stocking 
of  his  fields.  In  some  seasons  the  grass  grows  with  such  vigour 
as  to  lessen  its  nutritious  properties,  and  the  pastures  must  be 
crowded  with  all  the  stock  they  can  possibly  carry.  Toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer  a  gradual  thinning  must  take  place,  and 
great  care  is  needful  in  order  to  keep  the  pastures  good«  Fatting 
beasts  and  sheep  become  then  fit  for  market,  and  this  affords  faci- 
lities for  the  proper  management  of  the  lands.  Thistles  are  in 
general  carefully  destroyed  in  this  district ;  when  very  numerous 
they  are  mown,  but  the  most  common  method  is  chopping  with 
the  spud,  and  in  a  wet  season  drawing  up  with  "  tweezers."  The 
droppings  of  the  animals  are  carefully  spread,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  grass.  The  proportion  of  hay  is  not  great ;  the  meadows  are 
^  laid  in  "  in  April  and  May,  and  mown  in  June  and  July ;  the 
eddishes  furnish  a  valuable  pasturage  in  the  autumn  for  easing 
the  grazing  lands  as  they  fail.  These  meadows  occasionally 
receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  in  the  winter,  which  is  well 
brushed  in.  After  harvest  the  stubbles  afford  a  rest  for  the 
grass-lands,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  weeding  the  arable  land  pro- 
duces much  grass  and  weeds  among  the  crops,  and  when  they  are 
removed  both  sheep  and  pigs  over-run  the  fields  to  eat  up  what 
is  called  ^^  the  shack."  As  the  winter  approaches,  the  remaining 
store  cattle  are  taken  to  the  yards,  and  the  sheep  not  put  upon 
coleseed  or  turnips  are  distributed  over  the  pastures  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  acre.  Very  few  hedges  are  to  be  seen  in  the  district 
soutb  of  the  towns,  but  the  Marshes  have  both  hedges  and 
ditches.  The  absence  of  hedges  occasions  the  loss  of  many  sheep 
by  drowning,  and  in  winter  the  sheep  frequently  cross  the  ice  of 
the  ditches  and  wander  for  miles  over  the  country.  There  are 
but  few  trees,  and  most  of  the  bullock-pastures  have  stout  posts 
erected  for  the  cattle  to  rub  against.  Underdraining  has  not  yet 
become  general,  but  it  has  effected  great  benefits  upon  wet  and 
rushy  pieces  of  grass.  It  is  greatly  needed,  for  the  pastures 
abound  in  low  places  and  long  hollows,  which  the  rain  always 
fills  with  water.  The  arable  fen  clay  is  difficult  to  work,  always 
either  miry  with  wet,  or  hard  and  cracked  by  sudden  drying ; 
when  the  season  is  favourable  it  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  and  red  mustard.  A  deep  subsoil  drainage  and  a 
deep  pulverization,   the  grand    requisites   of  this    district,    are 
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entirely  unattempted  on  an  efficient  scale.  On  the  friable  soil  of 
the  Marshes  large  crops  are  grown,  both  of  turnips,  coleseed,  oats, 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes.  In  some  localities  bare  fallows 
are  still  indulged  in,  and  there  is  generally  a  want  of  liberality 
in  the  emplojrment  of  artificial  food  for  stock.  While  many  con- 
venient farmsteads  are  to  be  met  with,  the  farm-buildings  in 
general  (especially  on  the  smaller  holdings)  are  of  a  miserable 
description — the  yards  totally  uncovered  by  sheds  for  the  cattle, 
the  manure  exposed  (in  addition)  to  the  drippings  of  the  bam 
and  hovel  roofs,  the  stables  badly  floored  and  drained,  and  owing 
to  the  age  of  the  buildings  (many  now  in  a  dilapidated  state) 
there  is  both  a  want  of  arrangement  and  a  scarcity  of  conve- 
nient feeding  and  root-houses.  On  several  properties,  as  Guy's 
Hospital  estate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nene,  considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  by  supplying  these  defects; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  landowners  are  inattentive  to  them. 
The  hedges  and  ditches  are  badly  kept,  very  few  of  the  former 
being  trimmed  by  the  hook,  and  the  latter  are  cleared  once  a  year 
from  the  grass  which  chokes  them,  though  the  more  urgent  duty 
of  widening  and  deepening  them  is  too  often  neglected.  The  fen 
dikes  produce  large  crops  of  tall  and  stout  reeds,  which  are  cut 
green  in  summer  and  used  with  great  advantage  for  covering 
down  stacks.  The  roads  are  bad  in  wet  weather,  and  from  this 
cause  the  farmsteads  often  present  a  dirty  and  slovenly  appearance. 
The  ploughing,  scarifying,  and  general  tillage  of  the  land  is  good, 
though  it  is  more  frequently  broken  by  harrows  than  torn  up 
by  scufflers  and  drags;  and  the  ^^  tilting"  or  shallow  working  of 
the  stubble-fields  is  universal.  Ridging  is  extensively  practised 
for  the  green  crops,  but  no  large  amount  of  bones  or  purchased 
manure  is  sown.  Hollow-draining  has  been  done  to  some  extent 
with  thorns  or  wood,  and  a  smaller  portion  with  tiles.  The 
holdings  are  usually  small,  and  the  fields  in  a  similar  proportion. 
In  the  large  parish  of  Holbeach  the  farms  are  more  extensive, 
varying  from  200  to  1000  acres.  The  ownership  of  South  Hol- 
land is  remarkably  subdivided  between  a  great  number  of  small 
proprietors ;  and  as  a  whole  estate  is  often  comprised  in  20  or  30 
acres  of  land,  with  a  cottage,  bam,  hovel,  and  small  yard  upon  it, 
an  endless  diversity  of  system  and  management  is  practised  by  the 
occupiers.  There  are  many  well-managed  farms ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  upland  farmer  who  may  have  had  an  exalted  opinion 
of  this  district  will  find  that  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  soil  than  for  the  able  manner  in  which  it  is 
cultivated.* 

*  The  customary  Tenant-right  which  prevails  throughout  the  lowland  district  need 
not  be  specially  dwelt  upon :  at  Lady-day  the  outgoing  tenant  is  allowed  for  the  seed 
and  labour  of  Uie  crops  sown,  and  for  the  spring  tifiage  that  has  been  done ;  fodder  and 
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4.  The  management  of  the  farm-yard^  with  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  putting  up  the  ricks  at  one  central  homestead. 

Speaking  of  homesteads  in  the  aggregate,  and  considering  the 
number  of  small  freeholds,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lincolnshire 
farm-yards  and  buildings  cannot  boast  of  their  convenience  of 
arrangement  or  superiority  of  construction.  The  bams  are 
generally  small,  the  stables  often  uncomfortable  or  ill-ventilated, 
the  roofs  unspouted,  and  the  strawyard  so  situated  as  to  lose 
immense  quantities  of  liquid  manure  by  soakage  and  drainage 
into  brooks  or  ponds.  But  deficient  as  they  are,  compared  with 
what  they  might  be,  we  believe  them  to  be  of  a  better  class 
than  those  of  most  other  counties.  The  yards  have  generally  a 
bullock-hovel  and  bam,  &c.,  to  shelter  them  on  the  north,  walls 
round  the  remaining  sides,  and  divisions  of  bar-fencing  or  long 
faggots.  The  beasts  are  bedded  and  fed  with  straw  carried 
daily  or  as  required  from  the  stack-yard,  and  it  is  common, 
when  thrashing  from  the  bam,  to  stack  the  straw  in  a  comer  of 
the  yard.  It  is  also  usual  during  the  winter  to  employ  one  or 
two  men  in  the  bam,  who  thrash  oats  or  beans  by  flail,  and  fodder 
the  cattle  with  the  straw.  The  number  of  beasts  fattened  on  the 
light  lands  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  feeding  hovels  are 
not  very  extensive.  Two  animals  tied  (or  rather  chained)  in  each 
stall,  with  low  mangers  for  food,  a  trough  or  tubs  for  water, 
and  a  "  walk "  or  passage  along  the  front  of  the  stalls,  is  the 
general  order  of  the  hovels.  The  back  of  the  stalls  consists  of  a 
row  of  posts  or  pillars  instead  of  a  wall,  a  thorn  fencing  generally 
dividing  the  hovel  from  the  yard.  The  beasts  here  are  supplied 
with  hay,  oilcake,  and  turnips,  and  their  excrement  is  daily 
thrown  over  the  fence  into  the  yard.  This  will  be  most  frequently 
found  to  be  the  character  of  the  farm-yards  and  hovels,  this 
county  having  so  many  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  upon  visiting  the 
larger  farmsteads  are  invariably  seen  open  sheds  around  the 
straw-yards,  root,  cake,  and  chaflf-houses,  drinking  troughs  sup- 
plied by  pipes  and  cisterns,  and  yards  divided  by  walls  or  sheds. 
Many  have  a  square  space  fenced  off  in  the  centre  of  the  yards 
for  stacking  straw,  which  is  then  conveniently  placed  for  replen- 
ishing them ;  and  occasionally  a  straw  bam  is  to  be  met  with  in 
a  similar  situation.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  homesteads, 
and  in  providing  better  shelter  for  the  cattle  and  protection  to  the 
manure,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect.  Box- 
feeding  is  very  sparingly  adopted  in  Lincolnshire,  although 
boiled  linseed  mixed  with  chaff  is  extensively  used  for  food   in 

keeping  are  taken  at  a  valaation.    Within  the  last  few  yean  it  has  become  usual 
to  make  a  fall  allowance  for  all  the  labour  expended  upon  a  dead  fiillow. 
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some  districts.*  The  yard  beasts  generally  eat  their  cake  from 
cribs,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  yard ;  but  where  there  is 
an  open  shed  a  manger  is  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  is  now 
becoming  customary  to  have  a  framework  upon  the  front  of  this 
trough,  so  that  each  animal  is  prevented  by  a  wooden  upright  on 
each  side  his  head  from  jostling  his  neighbours  and  getting  more 
than  his  share  of  the  food.  In  the  premises  at  Hareby  is  a  neat 
contrivance  for  tethering  the  cattle,  appended  to  the  mangers 
along  one  side  of  each  yard,  each  manger  being  large  enough  for 
10  beasts.     The  subjoined  diagram  will  show  its  action : — 


B  B  B  are  iron  levers,  which  can  be  set  upright  or  allowed  to  fall 
in  a  slanting  position  by  means  of  a  chain  connecting  their  upper 
ends.  The  cattle  put  in  their  heads  (in  order  to  eat  out  of  the 
manger  C  C)  when  the  levers  are  in  the  position  shown  at  B  B  B, 
and  a  sudden  pull  of  the  chain  by  the  handle  D  brings  all  the 
levers  into  the  posture  shown  at  A,  thus  holding  the  necks  of 
the  animals  between  the  irons  and  the  posts  E  E  E  E  E. 

The  Lincolnshire  method  of  feeding  horses  is  to  give  them  cut 
oat-sheaves  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  sometimes  i  a  peck  of 
beans  each  as  well ;  and  when  this  is  not  done  they  have  a  peck 
of  oats  each  per  day  and  sometimes  a  few  old  beans.  They  eat 
clover-hay  in  the  yard  during  the  winter  and  grass  in  the  fields 
in  summer,  tares  (or  vetches)  also  forming  a  part  of  their  spring 
provender.  In  the  newer  farm  premises  each  stable  is  made  to 
accommodate  4  horses,  and  has  a  chaff-house,  with  cutter,  &c., 
and  a  gear  house  to  match,  whilst  1  or  2  loose  boxes  are  pro- 
vided as  a  "  hospital." 

Steaming  and  boiling  food  for  pigs  are  universally  practised, 


*  This  is  not  apparently  a  modern  innoyation  :  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  it 
seems  to  haye  been  tried  in  Lincolnshire.  Youog  says,  '*  Mr.  Thorpe,  at  Owersby, 
has  a  bollock  house ;  the  beasts  may  be  loose  or  tied.  Deamess  of  oil-cake  indaced 
him  to  substitute  linseed,  boiled  and  mixed  with  barley  meal— 2  quarters  of  barley, 
4  bushels  of  linseed,  and  mixed  to  give  cold  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  This  quantity 
will  go  as  fkr  as  half  a  ton  of  cakes,  costing  less.  Half  a  peck  of  linseed  is  boiled 
in  4  gallons  of  water." 
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and  many  animak  (of  a  large  breed)  are  made  into  pork.     One 
farmer  lately  sold  at  Boston  1000  stones  of  pork  to  one  butcher, 
and  had  upwards  of  forty  fat  hogi^  at  ode  homestead,  weighing 
35  stones  apiece.     Barley  meal,  wheat  offal,  and  potatoes  are  the 
general  food,  but  steamed  turnips  and  mangolds  have  been  tried 
with  success.   A  cheap  apparatus  for  steaming  is  made  by  fitting 
a  tin  head  and  pipe  to  the  copper  used  for  boiling  linseed,  &c. 
The  steaming-pans,  consisting  of  two   liquor  casks  ("brandy 
pieces  ")  furnished  with  lids,  and  hung  by  iron  bearings  (mid- 
way up  their  sides)  upon  posts,  so  as  to  turn  over  for  emptying. 
One  steamer  is  cooking  its  contents  while  the  other  is  being 
emptied  and  filled.   The  whole  may  be  obtained  for  less  than  21, 
In  the  management  of  manure  nothing  peculiar  is  to  be  noticed  ; 
there  are  few  tanks  or  liquid-manure  carts,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  farmyard  at  Revesby,  probably  no  instance  of  the  dung 
being  preserved  under  cover.     Near  most  farmsteads  is  a  muck- 
heap— exposed  to  all  the  abstractive  influences  of  sun,  wind,  and 
shower — ^which  is  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  manure 
from  the  yards.    The  manure,  however,  always  accumulates  many 
feet  in  thickness  in  the  yards,  and  is  "  turned  over  "  in  the  spring, 
about  6  weeks  before  required  for  use,  being  then  in  its  best  state 
(according  to  Davy)  for  forcing  vegetation.     As  a  general  rule 
better  care  is  taken  of  this  article,  and  the  farmyards  are  kept 
cleaner  and  neater,  where  the  buildings  are  good ;    carelessness 
and  waste  appertaining  chiefly  to  the  inferior  premises.   A  rick- 
yard  is  an  indispensable  portion  of  a  farmstead,  but  in  the  elevated 
districts  of  this  county  a  large  proportion  of  the  com  is  stacked 
in  the  fields.     Upon  the  Wolds  this  practice  appears  to  have 
been  lately  on  the  increase  as  far  as  regards  wheat — the  barley 
being  generally  carried  home.     One  advantoffe  seems  to  be  the 
saving  of  time  in  harvest.     The  corn  ripening  a  week  or  two 
backwarder  than  over  the   generality  of  the  county,  and  the 
weather  often  turning  into  sudden  wets,  a  saving  of  two  or  three 
days  becomes  precious.     The  wold  fields  and  farms  are  so  large 
that  a  central  homestead  must  necessarily  be  at  a  great  distance 
firom  much  of  the  cropping,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  time 
gained  by  "  stacking  abroad  *'  is  very  considerable.     In  the  low 
country  the  badness  of  the  roads  effectually  prevents  this  system 
from  being  followed ;  the  com  could  not  be  carted  home  at  any 
required  time  to  be  thrashed,  and  if  thrashed  in  the  field  and  the 
straw  left  there,  a  very  great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  farm- 
yard would  obviously  arise.     On  the  chalk-hills,  however,  the 
roads  (being  chalked  and  then  coated  with  flint)  are  passable  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  bams  generally  afford  lai^er  accommoda^ 
tion  for  mowing  and  thrashing.     Greater  safety  in  case  of  fire  is 
a  great  consideration ;  it  being  common,  on  the  Cliff*  and  other 
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districts,  to  see  the  com  stacked  in  all  parts  of  the  farm  and  the 
ricks  set  widely  apart.  Insurance  Offices  have,  in  some  instances, 
requested  that  this  precaution  and  care  should  be  taken.  The 
principal  disadvantages  are  as  follows :  first,  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  break  off  the  teams  from  their  work  upon  the  land,  to 
lead  home  com  whenever  straw  is  required  for  the  yards :  second, 
the  increase  of  expense  in  carriage — the  crop  has  to  be  loaded, 
carried,  and  emptied  twice  instead  of  once ;  a  convenience  may  be 
felt  in  harvest  although  roads  are  then  good,  but  a  greater  incon- 
venience occurs  by  having  to  lead  the  cropping  when  the  roads 
are  often  in  their  worst  condition,  and  either  way  the  whole 
weight  has  ultimately  to  be  carried  the  same  distance  ;  straw  for 
thatching  must  be  taken  from  the  yard  to  the  fields  in  harvest 
time ;  and  further,  if  the  ricks  be  thrashed  in  the  field  (in  fair 
weather),  the  straw  has  to  be  led  home  and  the  com  also  before 
it  is  winnowed,  and  if  taken  home  to  be  thrashed,  the  whole  bulk 
has  to  be  unloaded,  stacked  in  the  bam,  and  again  thrown  off 
when  the  machine  is  at  work.  Farmers  must  use  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  which  is  the  better  plan,  and  most  adapted  to  their 
respective  holdings.  Few  of  the  Lincolnshire  ricks  are  built  upon 
frames — a  layer  of  straw  being  the  usual  "  steddle  "  or  founda- 
tion. Both  round  stacks  (or  ^'  cobs ")  and  square  stacks,  in  a 
connected  row  (or  "joints"),  are  common,  varying  much  in 
figure  and  magnitude  in  different  districts,  and  often  carried  up 
to  a  great  altitude  by  the  assistance  of  a  platform  or  "  stage." 
The  most  prevalent  shape  is  that  with  right  lines  forming  a  sec- 
tion of  its  roof  and  walls,  viz.  the  following : — 


In  some  parts  of  North  Lincolnshire  the  subjoined  (fig.  1) 
is  the  section  of  either  a  round  or  long  stack,  the  roof,  by  the 
slanting  position  of  the  sheaves,  being  well  calculated  to  shoot  off 
the  rain. 

The  most  common  form  on  the  Wolds  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 
Having  the  roof  thus  drawn  in,  though  as  many  square  yards 
of  thatch  are  needed  as  on  the.  square  stacks,  the  same  bulk  of 
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corn  is  covered  with  less  in  the  roof;  and  the  thatch  is  much 
safer  from  wind  than  upon  the  ricks  with  high- pointed  gables. 

In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  found  another  type  (fig.  3),  partaking 
probably  more  of  the  picturesque  than  the  profitable. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


t 


Fig.  8. 


-:-::^ 


5.   The  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  present  Long-woolled  breed 
of  Sheep  to  the  ranges  of  light  Turnip  Land  in  the  County. 

In  considering  the  next  subject  proposed  by  the  Society,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  state  first,  in  a  few  words,  what  the  Lincolnshire 
sheep  really  are.  The  old  Lincolnshire  long-wools  were  ungainly 
animals,  with  a  carcass  long  and  thin,  legs  thick  and  rough,  bones 
large,  pelts  thick ;  and  though  attaining  to  a  great  weight  they 
were  a  very  long  time  in  arriving  at  maturity ;  in  fact  their  chief 
merit  was  their  wool,  from  8  to  16  inches  long,  and  weighing 
from  8  to  14  lbs.  per  fleece ;  and  this  wool  formerly  made  the 
breed  profitable  to  the  lowland  graziers  although  covering  a  slow- 
feeding,  coarse-grained  carcass  of  mutton.  Upwards  of  50  years 
ago,  when  Young  wrote  his  *  Survey,'  the  New  Leicesters  were 
spreading  very  rapidly  over  the  county,  probably  faster  than  they 
had  done  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  in  any  other,  driving  out 
the  Lincolns  from  the  poorer  lands  and  improving  them  by  cross- 
ing. "  The  true  Lincoln,"  he  says,  "  is  a  larger  sheep  and  with 
a  longer  wool,  and  therefore  demands  better  pasturage  ;  where  it 
finds  such,  there  the  old  breed  remains.  Upon  inferior  land  the 
Leicester  establishes  itself,  from  the  necessity  of  having  smaller 
size  and  shorter  wool  "  At  the  present  time  the  pure  old- 
fashioned  Lincolns  are  scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  some  few 
places  in  the  south-eastern  lowland  and  the  rich  eastern  marshes. 
The  improved  Lincoln  and  Leicester  sheep  universally  prevail, 
varying  widely,  however,  in  different  districts  ;  and  while  perusing 
the  following  characteristics,  the  reader  must  remember  that 
prejudice  for  one's  own  is  as  firmly  rooted  in  this  as  in  many 
other  counties.  The  larger  breeds  chiefly  occupy  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  county,  and  are  known  as  ^^  the  Lin- 
colnshire Long-wools,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cotswold  and 
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improved  Oxfordshire  breeds.  Thej  partake  largely  of  the  peco* 
liarides  of  both  Cotswold  and  Leicester,  having  the  expansion  of 
frame  and  nobility  of  appearance  of  the  one,  combined  in  a  great 
degree  with  the  quality  of  flesh,  compac  tness  of  form,  beauty  of 
countenance,  lightness  of  ofTal,  and  inclination  to  fatten  of  the 
other ;  but  they  far  exceed  either  in  the  weight  of  their  wool. 
They  are  usually  kept  until  27  to  33  months'  old,  when  their 
weight  is  from  28  lbs.  to  72  lbs.  per  quarter ;  and  the  two  clips 
of  wool  weigh  together  about  20  to  25  lbs.*  Under  good  manage- 
ment this  wool  is  of  a  quality  which  rarely  fails  of  obtaining 
a  price  equal  to  that  of  the  lighter  long^wools,  or  even  pure 
Leicesters ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  perhaps  no  breed  that  can 
equal  this  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  propensity  to  fatten  under 
a  fleece  so  weighty  and  valuable.  The  more  celebrated  breeders 
of  rams  of  this  variety  are  Messrs.  Kirkham,  Benniworth,  Top- 
ham,  Clarke,  &c.t  In  the  midland  and  south-western  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  the  sheep  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  true-bred 
Leicesters  (the  proportion  of  "  blood  "  being  estimated  at  three 
parts  Leicester  to  one  of  old  Lincoln),  and  are  very  compact 
and  well  formed,  with  fine  and  good  countenances,  and  rather 
close-set  but  beautiful  wool.  They  can  generally  be  fed  oflF  at 
the  age  of  18  to  27  months,  and  are  noted  for  their  large 
proportion  of  lean  meat ;  if  kept  longer  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  fleece — the  two  fleeces  weighing  t(^ether  about 
17  lbs.,  and  the  carcass  about  35  lbs.  per  quarter  on  an  average.^ 
The  more  eminent  breeders  of  this  kind  are  Messrs.  Caswell, 
Brice,  Clarke,  Gilliatt,  Chaplin,  Cooke,  Smith,  &c.  In  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county  about  one-fifth 
of  the  sheep  are  pure  Leicesters,  of  the  superior  breed  some- 
times called  improved  Leicester ;  Messrs.  Abraham,  Skipworth, 
Torr,  Dudding,  &c.,  are  a  few  of  the  favourite  breeders.  The 
remaining  four-fifths  are  descended  from  the  original  large  Lin- 
colnshire sheep,  crossed  latterly  with  Leicester  rams — being  thus 
neither  too  coarse  nor  too  delicate,  uniting  size  with  quality,  and 
having  heavier  fleeces  though  of  coarser  quality  than  those  of  the 
unmixed  Leicesters.     These  sheep  are  admirably  suited  to  the 

4t  Some  instances  of  extraordinary  weiffht  may  be  stated : — A  wether  sheep  killed 
in  Holbeach  Marsh  in  1844  weighed  72^  lbs.  per  quarter  ;  10  wethers  were  pro- 
duoed  by  one  farmer,  in  the  same  locality  and  at  the  same  time,  averaging  upwards 
of  52  lbs.  per  quarter  each ;  and  an  ewe  fix>m  Long  Sutton  Marsh,  exhibited  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  in  1846,  weighed  when  dead  65^  lbs.  per  quarter,  or 
262  lbs.  the  whole  carcass. 

t  The  writer  has  hitherto  avoided  personal  references :  under  this  head,  however, 
names  are  of  great  consequence,  and  eome  of  the  more  noted  breeders  of  sheep  are 
here  mentioned. 

^  X  A  breeder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham  showed  a  shearling  sheep  (some 
time  ago)  which  clipped  17  lbs.  of  wool,  and  weighed  22  stones, — being  one  out  of 
an**eTen"lotof  27. 
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light  land  districts ;  and  the  breeders  keep  up  their  breed  by 
selecting  different  rams — sometimes  for  wool,  sometimes  for 
symmetry,  mutton,  &c  &c.  On  the  Cliff  the  first  cross  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  viz.,  the  produce  of  a  large  heayy-wooUed  ewe 
that  has  been  put  to  a  good  pure  Leicester  ram. 

Tbe  question  of  their  suitability  implies  a  comparison :  are  they 
better  adapted  to  the  \A  olds,  Qiff,  Heath,  &c.,  than  any  odier 
breed  would  be  ?     Tbe  only  varieties  which  can  come  into  com- 

Ctition  with  these  Long-wools,  are,  we  should  think,  the  pure 
dcester  and  the  South  Down.     If  the  Lincolnshire  uplands  re- 
sembled the  wide  opeuidowns  and  bleak  uncultivated  sheep-walks 
of  more  southern  counties,  and  the  system  of  driving  and  folding 
were  practised  or  required,  then  the  South  Downs,  being  better 
travellers,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  desirable  breed.     The  prin- 
cipal purpose,  however,  for  which  sheep  are  kept  on  these  lands, 
is  to  eat  off  the  turnips,  and  the  large  breed  does  remarkably  well 
for  folding  after  the  Lincolnshire  custom ;  that  is,  the  lambs  occupy 
the  foremost  inclosure  of  hurdles,  followed  by  the  older  sheep, 
both  being  supplied  with  com  or  cake  and  the  turnips  (sliced)  in 
troughs,  and  the  folds  are  moved  forward  daily.     The  fine  and 
thickly-set  wool  of  the  South  Down  sheep  may  be  well  calculated 
to  resist  the  keen  blasts  of  the  hills ;  but  the  Lincolnshire  breed 
(like  the  Cotswolds  on  their  elevated  lands)  are  also  hardy,  pos- 
sessing heavy,  warm,  wdl-set  fleeces ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  smaller  kind  of  long-wools  are  native  inhabitants  of 
these  ranges.     If  the  question  were — Which  of  these  two  breeds 
will  thrive  the  best  upon  hard  fare  ?  the  reply  might  have  been 
given  in  favour  of  the  Down  ;  but  the  ^^  light  turnip  lands  '*  afford 
an  abundance  of  good  provender  and  a  dry  layer,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  therefore  of  a  different  nature.   The  South  Downs  have  not 
been  fully  tried,  but  general  opinion  declares  against  them.     A 
cross  between  Leicester  ewes  and  Down  rams  has  been  attempted 
in  some  localities,  not  with  the  idea  of  its  ever  becoming  general, 
but  merely  for  special  purposes,  the  produce  having  been  sold  as 
^^  fat  lamb  " — a  practice  incapable  of  large  extension  in  these 
breeding  districts.     The  Leicester  bets  certainly  proved  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  breeds,  both  for  grazing  in  all  but  moun- 
tainous regions  and  for  improving  other  kinds  of  sheep  ;  and  if 
aptitnde  to  fatten  quickly  on  the  kinds  of  food,  and  in  the  climate 
and  situation  of  the  Lincolnshire  highlands,  were  the  only  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  account,  without  doubt  the  strong  (or  im- 
proved) Leicester  would  be  most  suitable  and  remunerative.    As 
a  proof  of  thb,  the  breeders  of  large  sheep  themselves  allow, 
that  whenever  farmers  make  off  their  own  flock  instead  of  selling 
their  lamb-hogs  to  feeders,  they  choose'  a  small  breed  and  keep 
dose  to  the  pure  Leicesters.     Another  consideration,  however. 
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presents  itself ;  the  light  lands  being  excellent  for  breeding,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county  ill  adapted  for  that  purpose,  the 
former  have  become  a  vast  repository  for  supplying  the  rich 
grazing  grounds  with  sheep.  On  the  fat  pastures  are  required 
large  animals  with  plenty  of  wool,  and  thus  the  upland  farmers 
breed  heavy  sheep  m  order  to  suit  their  customers.  A  large 
frame  and  a  speedy  growth  are  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
great  lamb-hogs,  and  a  pen  of  small  hogs  would  stand  a  poor 
chance  of  sale  at  the  large  spring  fairs  of  Lincoln,  Boston,  and 
Caistor,  &c.,  which  form  the  principal  market  for  them.  By  the 
above-mentioned  cross,  then,  are  secured  a  great  natural  size, 
quick  feeding  properties,  and  warm  fleeces ;  in  short,  a  breed 
exactly  suited  to  the  soils,  the  climate,  and  the  market. 
Experience  (no  bad  criterion)  attests  the  truthfulness  of  this 
inference — many  instances  of  extraordinary  growth  and  maturity 
being  annually  produced  ;  and  the  names  of  breeders  who  yearly 
exhibit  at  Boston  and  Lincoln  fairs  pens  of  hoggets  weighing 
from  25  lbs.  to  32  lbs.  per  quarter  each,  are  well  known  in  most 
parts  of  the  county. 

6.  The  desirableness  or  otherwise  of  increasing  the  proportion  of 
Swedes  in  the  Turnip  Crop  for  Spring  consumption. 

Upon  the  Marsh  lands  and  richer  soils  capable  of  producing 
good  swedes,  they  form  half  the  root  crop,  and  particular  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the  manuring,  and 
seeding,  as  on  this  portion  of  that  crop  the  stock  are  mainly 
dependent  for  their  spring  food;  and  this  variety  of  turnip 
is  believed  to  yield  a  much  greater  weight  per  acre,  of  better 
quality,  and  safer  from  the  attacks  of  frost  than  any  other. 
Swedes  have  thoroughly  established  themselves  as  the  most  pro- 
lific, wholesome,  and  hardy  kind  of  turnips  on  good  land  ;  and 
where  they  are  scantily  cultivated  the  reason  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  or  some  other  physical  peculiarity  of 
the  neighbourhood.  U|>on  an  average  of  the  different  districts  of 
the  county,  excluding  the  oolite  and  chalk  hills  where  their  growth 
is  very  limited,  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  root-crop 
is  swedes.  Wherever  they  can  be  grown  with  advantage  the  pro- 
portion has  increased*of  late  years,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  Uiey 
require  superior  management — the  breadth  sown  having  enlarged 
with  the  general  progress  of  husbandry.  Being  much  more 
relished  by  ihefly  than  common  varieties,  swedes  must  be  forced 
in  their  early  growth  by  artificial  stimulants  and  compost 
manures:*  but  such  is  the  excellence  of  this  root,  that,  under 

*  Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  asefol  of  all  composts  b  the  following : — ^2  boshds 
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proper  management,  the  most  harsh  and  infertile  clays  will  not 
fail  to  develope  it  into  maturity  and  abmidance.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  appears  advantageous  upon  most  lands  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  the  green  crop  to  the  growth  of  swedes ;  and  as, 
from  the  information  collected,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
done  in  Lincolnshire,  it  follows  that  in  the  majority  of  districts 
an  increase  of  the  proportion  would  be  desirable.  In  the  oolite 
district  south  of  the  Heath,  Swedish  turnips  are  only  partially 
grown,  but  on  the  better  soils  near  Grantham  the  proportion  b 
more  than  one-fourth,  the  remainder  of  the  crop  being  green  and 
white  top  turnips.  Over  the  central  district  of  the  county,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clay  land,  which  contains  a  fair  proportion, 
they  are  seldom  grown,  whites  being  the  chief  sort.  Scarcely 
any  are  to  be  found  in  the  flat  district  east  of  the  Wolds,  except 
adjoining  the  great  south-eastern  tract,  where  it  is  usual  to  sow 
white  turnips  on  the  loamy  and  lighter  soils  and  swedes  on  the 
stronger  lands.  In  the  marshes  bordering  the  Wash  they  form 
the  principal  roots  grown,  and  therefore  the  chief  improvement  to 
be  made  here  is  in  the  bulk  per  acre  rather  than  the  acres  per 
farm.  In  the  north-western  district  the  proportion  of  swedes  is 
not  great  to  the  whole  number  of  acres  of  turnips  sown  ;  on  the 
best  lands  there  are  some  excellent  pieces,  but  on  the  rest  two 
hindrances  exist — they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
game,  and  demand  more  ^'  stimulus  "  than  the  occupiers  generally 
are  able  to  apply,  and  they  require  to  be  sown  before  the  clay  land 
can  be  got  ready,  the  lateness  of  the  harvest  affording  no  oppor- 
tunity for  working  it  in  the  previous  autumn.  Upon  the  Cliff  the 
green  top  yellow  (also  known  as  "Hanoverian,"  or  "yellow 
bullock  ")  is  the  sort  used  for  spring  feeding ;  although  the  swede 
will  exhibit  a  far  more  diminutive  per  centage  of  rotten  bulbs 
after  a  severe  blast,  and  produce  a  sounder  and  greater  amount  of 
food.  The  latter  is  not  discarded  on  account  of  the  soil,  for 
three-fourths  of  the  land  between  Lincoln  and  Brigg  would  grow 
swedes  remarkably  well :  the  main  objection  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  preference  given  to  this  variety  by  the  fly.  Now  a  newly- 
sown  field  of  grain,  when  all  the  crops  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  been  long  above-ground,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  rob- 
beries of  rooks ;  and  in  a  similar  way  an  isolated  patch  of  choice 
provender  will  inevitably  suffer  considerable  ravage  from  the 
insects  that  meet  with  it :  the  swedes  will  be  safer  when  made  more 
general.  In  a  "regular  fly  season"  the  few  which  are  tried 
have  been  occasionally  eaten  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  yet  are 
so  hardy  as  to  grow  up  again  with  vigour.    Surely  this  hardihood 


of  Dight  soil  mixed  with  10  bushels  of  good  loam,  left  in  a  heap  for  a  year,  so  as  to 
completely  amalgamate,  and  drilled  the  next    This  dressing  is  for  one  acre. 
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in  growth,  the  superiority  of  their  nutritive  qualities,*  their 
endurance  of  frost,  and  the  greater  weight  per  acre,  must  be 
invincible  arguments  in  their  favour,  and  such  as  will  continue 
to  extend  their  culture  in  this  and  other  districts.  Upon  the 
Heath  it  is  generally  denied  that  more  swedes  would  be  an 
advantage,  though  merely  a  fifth  part  of  the  turnips  are  of  that 
kind.  Experience  here  must  be  deferred  to,  and  its  voice  is 
given  thus :  "  A  few  swedes  are  of  service  for  late  keeping',  but 
the  reason  that  more  is  not  grown  is  because  we  can  get  a  greater 
weight  per  acre  of  the  white  turnips."  Swedes  on  the  Wolds 
have  seldom  answered  on  a  large  scale,  though  repeatedly  tried ; 
and  the  practice  of  sowing  a  large  proportion  has  been  discon- 
tinued. If  sown  wide  apart  and  allowed  to  get  large,  they  canker 
and  rot,  whether  left  in  the  earth  all  winter  or  taken  up ;  and  if 
left  near,  they  are  small,  hard,  and  of  little  value.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  is  complained  that  the  land  will  not  produce  them  of  a  suf- 
ficient size ;  and  under  a  certain  diameter  any  turnip  will  have 
little  within  it  except  rind.  In  other  places  they  are  considered 
as  too  exhausting  for  that  light  land ;  hence  they  are  likely  to 
continue  rare  in  the  district,  the  Scotch  yellow  (or  green  top) 
turnip,  which  bears  the  frost  pretty  well,  being  universally  sown 
in  small  plots  for  last  eating. 

7.  The  Chrounds  of  the  present  practice  of  consuming  the  Straw 
with  Oilcake  given  to  Beasts  on  light  Arable  Farms. 

All  the  straw  which  is  not  required  for  bedding  is  consumed 
by  the  stock,  because  it  forms  a  more  valuable  manure  when 
converted  into  dung  than  when  merely  rotted  into  litter ;  and  it 
is  eaten  by  cattle,  because  they  are  the  most  suitable  animals  for 
the  purpose.  The  more  beasts  there  are  kept  the  larger  will  be 
the  quantity  of  dung ;  and  the  better  the  food  with  which  they 
are  supplied,  the  richer  will  be  the  quality  of  that  manure.  Of 
the  various  feeding  stuffs  purchased  for  cattle  the  linseed  oilcake 
has  become  most  general,  and  the  extra  food  will  therefore  con- 
sist either  of  oilcake  or  turnips  drawn  from  the  land.  The 
phrase  "  drawn  "  exactly  expresses  the  reason  why  turnips  are 
not  commonly  used  in  the  straw-yards  upon  farms  which  grow 
them  in  perfection,  and  will  not  "  trample  into  a  state  of  clay  " 
whilst  they  are  being  removed  from  the  field :  the  light  land  has 
not  the  natural  fertility  which  admits  of  such  an  abstraction  of  its 
produce,  and  could  not  bring  a  crop  of  com  if  the  roots  (which 
had  formed  themselves  chiefly  from  the  air,  on  purpose  as  it  were 

*  The  nutritive  value  of  swedes  as  compared  with  white  turnips  has  been  esti- 
mated as  6  to  3,-100  lbs.  of  good  hay  being  equal  to  308  lbs.  of  swedes,  or  504  lbs. 
of  white  turnips. 
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to  fertilize  the  soil)  were  to  be  taken  away.*  Instead  of  this  it 
is  found  necessary  to  feed  them  off  with  sheep,  thus  changing 
them  into  dung  on»the  spot ;  and  it  is  common  to  treat  the  land 
still  further  by  supplying  these  sheep  with  a  portion  of  oilcake. 
The  consolidation  arising  from  their  tread  is  also  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  obtain  a  successful  grain  crop.  The  use  of 
turnips  in  the  yards  being  thus  precluded,  the  farmer  may  either 
strengthen  the  manure  with  artificial  food,  or,  leaving  that  weak 
and  all  but  worthless,  buy  bone-dust  and  other  portable  fertilizers 
for  his  green  crop.  Universal  experience  has  decided  that  light 
and  frequent  dressings  of  good  cake  dung  are  far  more  valuable, 
even  on  light  soils,  ^than  any  other  kind  of  manure,  and  therefore 
the  former  plan  would  be  the  wiser  of  the  two.  The  general 
practice,  however,  is  to  do  both ;  and  the  advantages  of  this  system, 
apart  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  renders  it  necessary,  may 
be  thus  stated — the  roots,  instead  of  being  consumed  in  the  yards, 
are  eaten  on  the  land,  thereby  saving  the  carriage  to  and  from  the 
homestead,  and  occasioning  a  profit  upon  the  growth  and  feeding 
of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  addition  to  that  upon  the  growth  and  feeding 
of  the  beasts.  If  the  turnips  alone  were  to  be  given  with  the 
straw  the  only  extraneous  aid  imparted  to  the  soil  would  be  the 
artificial  manure  employed  in  their  production ;  but  by  the  Lin- 
colnshire method  the  roots  are  likewise  consumed  on  the  farm — 
only  in  a  different  place — the  artificial  stimulants  are  also  applied, 
and  in  addition  to,  and  independently  of  these,  the  oilcake  is 
bought  for  improving  the  excrements  of  the  cattle.  The  grounds 
upon  which  the  practice  is  based  are,  therefore,  simply  the  natural 
infertility  of  the  land  and  the  expectation  of  bountiful  crops  from 
the  ample  investment  of  capital  in  manures. 

Where  cattle  are  not  bred,  it  is  customary  to  buy  in  yearlings 
or  two-year*olds  in  November,  and  feed  them  loose  in  courts  or 
yards,  15  or  20  together,  giving  them  from  2  to  4  lbs.  of  cake  each 
per  day.  If  older  stock  are  purchased  they  have  4  to  8  lbs.  of  cake 
each  daily,  and  are  sold  out  in  spring  to  be  finished  by  graziers. 
The  younger  beasts  are  expected  to  pay  as  much  by  their  growing 
as  the  others  by  their  increase  of  flesh,  but  it  rarely  happens  that 
either  kind  retdizes  more  money  than  has  already  been  expended 
in  their  food.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  farmer  to  winter 
another  person's  beasts  upon  straw,  without  any  money  remune- 
ration, the  owner  furnishing  them  with  oilcake.  On  the  light 
barley  lands  the  cattle  eat  the  barley  straw  and  clover  hay  with 
oilcake,  and  are  littered  with  the  wheat  straw.    "  Good  manure,'* 


*1ii  some  localities  od  the  Wolds  the  fiinners  could  oot  pull  thetr  turnips  if  they 
wished.    Labour  is  expensive,  and  there  are  no  children  to  do  the  turnip  work. 
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says  a  Wold  fanner,  ^^  being  essential  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  chalk  farms,  and  particularly  needful  for  turnips — the 
mother  of  all  crops." 

In  the  northern  portions  of  the  county  the  cattle  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  Yorkshire,  great  numbers  being  annually  brought 
over  the  Humber:  Irish  and  Scotch  beasts  are  also  scattered 
throughout  many  districts.  Breeding,  however,  is  carried  on  in 
almost  every  locality ;  and  the  breeders  in  the  north-eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  have  certainly  "  achieved  greatness  "  by  their 
care  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  animals  and  the  rearing  of 
young  stock.  Two  subjects  here  present  themselves,  opening 
out  into  a  wide  field  for  remark ;  but  as  the  Spciety  has  not  made 
them  topics  for  especial  consideration,  a  word  or  two  will  suffice. 
With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  calves,  and  their  after-manage- 
ment, different  methods  are  pursued  just  as  opinion  dictates  or 
experience  teaches ;  some  farmers  rearing  them  by  hand  by  means 
of  milk,  porridge,  com,  cake,  and  hay,  whilst  others  (probably 
the  most  superior  breeders)  allow  the  calves  to  suck  their  mothers 
during  the  day,  and  shut  them  in  warm  boxes  at  night. 

The  only  sort  bred  in  this  county  are  short-horns,  and  the 
usual  appellation  of  "  Lincolnshire  Short-horns  "  is  truly  appli- 
cable to  the  majority  of  animals,  inasmuch  as  they  partake 
largely  of  the  old  Lincoln  breed,  possessing  the  quality  of  the 
Durham  short-horns,  and  retaining  the  size  and  majestic  propor- 
tions, without  the  clumsiness,  of  the  ^'  old  Lincolnshire  ox."  It  is 
owing  to  this  combination  that  the  proportion  of  lean  flesh,  com- 
pared with  fat,  is  greater  in  this  breed  than  probably  in  any  other, 
whilst  the  weight  to  which  individual  oxen  have  attained,  has  per- 
haps never  been  exceeded.  In  fact,  Lincolnshire  is  justly  re- 
nowned for  having  triumphantly  accomplished  the  grand  difficulty 
in  breeding,  both  with  its  cattle  and  sheep ;  it  has  united  size 
with  constitution  and  quality  in  such  a  degree  as  to  retain  the 
merits  of  each. 

In  the  great  north-eastern  breeding  district  a  portion  of  the 
cattle  are  remotely  descended  from  the  old  Lincoln  breed,  but 
crossed  for  many  years  with  good  short-horn  bulls,  and  the  pro- 
duce comprises  many  excellent  beasts  which,  without  being  too 
pampered  and  tender,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  beef  in 
a  more  reasonable  time  than  those  which  have  been  bred  from  the 
deep-milkers,  and  others  not  possessing  very  fattening  propen- 
sities. They  may  be  generally  described  as  *'  Improved  short- 
horns,*' but  a  considerable  portion  are  perfectly  pure  in  blood, 
and  of  high  celebrity  as  fint-class  animals.  Indeed  more  beau- 
tiful specimens  can  scarcely  be  found  than  among  the  pure  short- 
homed   herds   of  North   Lincolnshire.      The   fine   animals  of 
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Messrs.  Smith,  Topham,  Kirkham,  Booth,  King,  Watson,  &c., 
are  well  known  to  the  graziers  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  other 
counties. 

8.   The  comparative  merits  of  Rape  and  Turnips  on  Peaty  Landy 
and  the  best  mode  of  Growing  and  Feeding  off  Rape. 

Rape  {Brassica  Napus^  L.)  is  a  biennial  plant  of  the  turnip 
kind,  but  with  a  woody  spindle-shaped  root  unfit  to  be  eaten 
except  when  young,  and  is  cultivated  both  for  its  seed  for  oil  and 
as  food  for  live  stock.  In  the  fens  it  is  denominated  coleseed, 
probably  a  corruption  of  "colza,**  although  the  French  and 
Flemish  colza  differs  from  rape  in  its  greater  affinity  to  the  cab- 
bage, its  rougher  leaves,  and  greater  hardiness.  The  leaves  and 
brittle  stems  of  rape  are  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  other  vege- 
table as  a  green  food  for  sheep,  though  certainly  yielding  on  most 
soils  a  less  bulk  of  produce  than  the  turnip.  Few  crops  are  less 
liable  to  failure  in  consequence  of  the  variations  of  weather,  or 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  it  should 
be  extensively  grown  where  the  land  is  suitable.  It  requires  a 
deep  and  rich  soil,  being  partial  to  an  alluvial  clay,  but  thrives 
with  greatest  luxuriance  upon  peaty  land.  These  considerations 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  universality  of  rape 
throughout  the  fens,  but  a  remark  on  the  unfitness  for  peat  soils 
of  the  crop  which  it  displaces  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice.  Turnips  are  rarely  of  good  quality  on  peaty  land ; 
they  are  produced  either  very  large  or  "  fuzzy,"  or  very  close, 
"  rindy/'  hard,  and  stunted,  owing  to  the  plants  running  to  fangs 
instead  of  bulbs.  On  such  land,  therefore,  rape  excels  the 
turnip  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  experience  proving  that  here 
the  one  finds  every  condition  favourable  to  its  growth,  while  the 
other  meets  with  influences  which  check  or  deteriorate  it. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  for  coleseed  resembles  that  for 
roots.  On  the  light  black  land,  which  will  not  bear  ridging,  the 
seed  is  drilled  on  the  flat  in  rows  12  to  16  inches  apart ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  ridge  culture  is  by  far  the  better  system.  The 
fattening  and  nutritious  properties  of  the  plant  are  in  proportion 
to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  hence  are  required  a  good  heart 
in  the  soil  and  plenty  of  room  above  ground  ;  and  the  best  mode 
of  culture  will  be  to  deposit  10  to  14  two-horse  cart  loads  of 
good  yard-manure  in  ridges  25  inches  distant  from  each  other. 
About  2  quarts  per  acre  of  seed,  with  10  bushels  of  bone-dust, 
must  be  drilled  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  though  sowing  is 
done  in  the  fens  at  any  time  between*  March  and  August  (both 
inclusive),  so  as  to  provide  a  succession  of  green  forage  crops  for 
the  sheep.  A  larger  amount  of  seed  is  requisite  when  the  land 
is  poor  and  not  so  certain  of  a  crop,  but  the  plants  ought  at  all 
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times  to  be  tbin  along  tbe  rows.  About  a  montb  after  sowing 
the  land  should  be  horse-hoed,  and  harrowed  with  a  triangular 
expanding  ridge-harrow  ;  on  stiff  soils  this  must  be  repeated 
several  times,  the  effects  of  this  constant  tillage  and  pulverisatioD 
in  forcing  onward  the  crop  being  truly  •astonishing.  If  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  stand  too  near  together,  the  stem  grows  weak  and 
wiry,  and  the  leaves  become  "  foxy,"  red,  or  mildewed.  When 
hoed  out  in  a  similar  manner  to  turnips,  but  with  a  narrower 
hoe,  there  is  a  freer  circulation  of  air  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
nutriment  for  each  plant ;  the  stalks,  which  the  flock  prefer  to  tbe 
leaves,  grow  thick  and  juicy,  and  run  up  to  the  height  of  3  or  even 
4  feet.  On  the  best  fen  farms  may  be  seen  crops  thus  tall,  and 
so  closely  set  that  the  sheep  are  completely  hidden  beneath  the 
branching  leaves,  and  are  compelled  as  it  were  to  eat  their  way 
into  the  field.  Coleseed  is  ready  for  stocking  about  3  months 
after  it  is  sown ;  the  most  common  period  being  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  October.  A  first-rate,  crop  will 
carry  20  sheep  per  acre  for  20  weeks,  an  inferior  one  perhaps 
only  5,  much  depending,  of  course,  on  the  time  allowed  for  feeding 
it  off.  The  usual  value  of  coleseed-keeping  is  from  30«.  to  60i. 
per  acre,  and  sometimes  reaches  to  4/.  or  more  per  acre.  The 
animals  fatten  upon  it  with  great  rapidity,  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  rich  growing  coleseed  that  it  frequently  brings  on  inflammatory 
attacks  Q^  red  water,"  &c.),  in  which  case  recourse  is  had  to  a 
diuretic  drench.  A  supply  of  salt  is  always  desirable,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  unhealthiness.  As  the  change  from  the  grasses  or 
clover  to  this  superior  nourishment  is  often  attended  with  loss  of 
sheep,  it  is  highly  advisable,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  to 
provide  a  "  fall-back,"  or  adjacent  stubble-field  into  which  the 
flock  may  retire  at  pleasure.  A  small  stack  of  straw,  or  a 
quantity  of  straw  placed  between  hurdles  for  the  sheep  to  pull 
at,  is  useful,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Cut  oat-sheaves  given  in 
troughs  arc  also  an  admirable  addition  to  their  food  whenever 
signs  of  unhealthiness  become  apparent ;  and  a  small  allowance 
of  cake  or  com  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  The  field,  if  large, 
should  be  partitioned  by  "  trays  "  (or  hurdles),  and  the  sheep  be 
thus  allowed  a  fresh  piece  at  certain  intervals  ;  a  considerable 
amount  of  waste  from  trampling,  &c.,  being  by  this  means  pre- 
vented, and  the  sheep  kept  more  healthy  than  if  suffered  to  roam 
over  the  whole  field — when  they  eat  little  else  but  leaf  during  the 
first  part  of  the  time,  and  have  no  layer  but  amongst  the  lofty 
vegetation  continually  wet  with  dew. 

A  light  and  cheap  shed  or  shelter — the  walls  constructed  of  a 
double  row  of  hurdles,  with  straw  packed  between,  and  the  flat 
roof  made  with  poles,  hurdles,  and  a  thick  covering  of  straw — is 
of  benefit  to  the  stock  in  pinching  weather ;  they  will  invariably 
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be  found  to  lie  within  it  at  night,  and  the  litter  in  and  around  it 
becomes  excellent  manure. 

9.   Tlie  Condition  of  the  Labourer  and  the  Improvement  required 
therein,  by  bringing  his  Dwelling  nearer  to  his  place  of  Labour. 

In  treating  this  most  difficult  and  most  important  subject,  a  few 
words  are  premised  regarding  the  state  of  the  industrious  poor  at 
the  period  of  Young's  Report  in  1799,  or  rather  to  compare  or 
contrast  his  details  with  the  few  which  have  been  gathered  in 
1849,  and  thus  learn  whether  progress  or  retrogression  has  been 
the  order  of  movement  since  that  time. 

From  the  monthly  averages  for  different  counties,  published  in 
the  *Annals  of  Agriculture,'  it  appears  that  the  prices  of  wheat  in 
1797-8-9,  &c.,  varied  toiazingly  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  inland  or  maritime  situation  of  the  county,  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  one  county  being  sometimes  50«.  per  quarter  when  that  of 
another  was  76«.  8rf.  per  quarter :  cheaper  modes  of  transit  have, 
however,  prevented  such  a  state  of  things  happening  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  average  value  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  (Imperial 
measure)  in  Lincolnshire,  during  1797,  was  about  44«. ;  in  1798 
about  43^.,  and  in  1799  about  52«. ;  giving  about  46«.  during  the 
whole  period  to  which  Young's  notes  refer.  He  fixes  mutton  at 
6rf.  per  pound  all  over  the  county,  pork  from  5«.  to  Is.  per  stone, 
potatoes  3«.  per  sack,  coals  18«.  to  30«.  for  a  chaldron  of  48 
bushels.  At  the  present  time  the  price  at  Boston  market  is  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  general  price  throughout  the  county,  and 
through  the  year  1849  the  average  was  somewhere  about  44«.  per 
quarter ;  and  the  general  rates  for  other  provisions  may  be  stated 
at  hd.  per  lb.  for  mutton,  pork  5«.  per  stone,  potatoes  5«.  per 
sack,  and  coals  229.  per  chaldron  of  the  same  measure.  As 
wheaten  bread  forms  the  principal  necessary  of  life  to  the  Lin- 
colnshire labourer,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  food  is  not  mate- 
rially altered  from  that  in  the  year  1799 ;  and  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  his  wages  in  comparison  with  that  period  will  be  a 
lair  indication  of  the  improvement  or  falling  off  in  his  means  of 
living.  Clothing  is  probably  much  cheaper,  tools  have  been 
greatly  improved ;  but  to  counterbalance  this,  the  potato  failure 
has  made  pig-feeding  expensive,  and  the  garden  plot  less  remu- 
nerative than  of  old. 

The  following  is  the  common  rate  of  wages  in  different  districts 
in  1849  and  previous  years,  but  owing  to  the  further  fall  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  a  reduction  to  10«.  and  even  9«. 
has  subsequently  occurred  in  many  places  here  mentioned  at  12*. 
In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  farmers  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  wages  will  ultimately  be.  On  the  Wolds  the  general  wage 
is  12«.  per  week,  the  men  working  from  6  o'clock  to  6,  with  a  rest 
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at  dinner  hour.  Many  receive  13^.  &d, ;  but  in  winter  the  rate  is 
frequently  lowered  to  10«.  or  10«.  &d.  In  harvest,  of  course,  the 
wages  rise ;  the  cutting  is  done  *'  by  the  grate,"  the  wheat  at  6«.,  7«., 
and  8«.  per  acre,  and  barley  5a.  The  wages  on  the  eastern  Qay 
and  Marsh  district  were  125.  to  15a.  per  week  in  summer,  but  10a. 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  In  the  central  district  wages  are  now 
from  10a.  to  12a.,  the  labourers  at  taskwork  earning  2a.  6rf.  per 
day.  The  general  wage  in  the  north-western  district  is  12a.,  but 
during  this  winter  only  10a.  6rf.,  varying  from  9a.  to  12a.  The 
present  rates  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  are  10a.  to  15a.  per  week. 
The  wages  on  the  CliflF  during  the  same  winter  are  10a. ;  the  winter 
before,  the  minimum  was  12a.  per  week ;  on  the  Heath  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  10a. ;  in  the  south-western  district,  10a.  The  general 
wages  in  the  Fen  and  Marsh  district  are  12a.  in  summer  and  10a. 
in  winter,  the  hours  being  generally  between  half-past  six  and 
half-past  five  o'clock,  but  many  farmers  have  at  present  dropped 
to  9a.  The  reaping  and  mowing  in  harvest  varies  from  8a.  to  14a. 
per  acre,  all  by  the  piece.  The  average  of  the  foregoing  minutes 
is  about  11a.  per  week,  excluding  harvest,  but  the  average  of  the 
county  is  probably  more.  The  average  of  the  same  number  of 
figures  collected  by  Arthur  Young  is  about  11a.  6d,  without  the 
harvest ;  and  this  comparison,  therefore,  shows  pretty  clearly  that 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Lincolnshire  are  obtaining  no  better  livelihood  in  exchange  for 
their  toil  than  before. 

In  most  parts  of  the  county  it  is  customary  to  pay  a  shepherd 
and  a  waggoner,  or  "  head-man,''  at  a  higher  rate ;  a  "  middle- 
man," and  very  frequently  2,  3,  or  4  (and  on  the  Wolds  often  7 
or  8)  young  men-servants  are  boarded  in  the  farmer's  house,  or  in 
a  cottage  on  the  premises, — their  yearly  wages  being  from  4/.  to 
7/.,  and  their  fare  bread,  bacon,  milk,  and  beer.  Paying  in  kind 
is  not  a  common  practice :  task-work  is  very  generally  done  in 
small  matters,  but  an  extension  of  it  is  highly  desirable  both  for 
master  and  man.  Hollow-draining,  ditching,  corn-hoeing,  turnip- 
hoeing,  manure-turning,  flail-thrashing  (and  sometimes  also  by 
horse),  claying,  chalking,  hay-mowing,  corn-cutting,  &c.,  are 
commonly  executed  by  the  "grate,"  when  the  workmen  (with 
women  and  children  to  assist  in  several  of  the  operations)  gene- 
rally obtain  a  small  "  reach  '*  in  addition  to  their  daily  wages. 
Women  and  girls  are  employed  in  weeding  and  other  operations, 
though  very  seldom  in  harvest  work ;  gleaning  for  themselves  is 
then  their  occupation,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  county  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  a  field  directly  the  crop  is  carried,  the  quantity 
of  com  thus  gathered  in  the  season  being  from  4  to  8  bushels, 
by  the  best  hands  10  to  12.  Boys  are  required  at  almost  all 
times  for  weeding  and  cleaning  land,  picking  off  stones,  frighten- 
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ing  birds,  driving  pigs,  &c., — their  wages  varying  from  4rf.  to 
&d.j  Sd.y  or  10^.  a  day ;  girls  about  the  same ;  and  women  lO^f.  or 
Is.  per  day.  The  height  of  wages  in  Lincolnshire,  as  compared 
with  many  other  comities,  and  the  general  lowness  of  the  poor- 
rates,*  intimate  a  comparative  abmidance  of  emplojrment ;  and  the 
following  testimony  will  confirm  such  an  inference.  Personal 
observation  and  inquiry  by  the  writer  during  a  tour  through  the 
county,  and  the  statements  contained  in  correspondence  from  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  all  parts  of  it, 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  labourers  generally  are  regularly 
employed  and  comparatively  well  paid.  On  the  Wolds  there  is 
full  occupation  for  them ;  in  the  central  district  "  they  are  well 
employed^ '  "  all  are  employed  ;"  on  the  Cliff  and  in  the  north- 
western district  is  "  plenty  of  work ;"  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
**  the  labourers  are  fully  employed, — women,  and  children  above 
ten  years  of  age,  have  nearly  full  emplojrment  at  from  9cf.  to  2«. 
per  day,  viz.,  2%.  per  day  in  harvest,  1«.  4kd.  per  day  when  taking 
up  potatoes,  and  ^d.  per  day  for  weeding,  planting,  and  assorting 
potatoes ;"  on  the  Heath  and  the  districts  east  and  west  of  it,  gene- 
ral employment  is  the  rule.  In  some  parts  of  the  south-western 
district  there  is  ^^  a  superabundance  "  of  labourers,  that  is,  there 
are  more  than  the  occupiers  of  the  cold  lands  think  they  dare 
employ,  and  consequently  many  are  often  out  of  work  for  a  long 
time  together.  By  referring  to  the  account  of  the  management 
of  this  land  and  the  farmsteads  upon  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
improvements  in  tillage  and  in  feeding  a  greater  proportion  of 
stock,  &c.,  might  be  instituted  that  would  absorb  this  surplus  of 
industrial  beings.  In  the  clay  district  north-east  of  Louth  a  simi- 
lar lack  of  employment  appears  to  exist.  From  other  parts  of  the 
same  tract  the  information  is,  that  '^  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
has  been  hitherto  good,  there  being  generally  emplojrment  for 
them  all ;"  but  here  it  is  affirmed  there  has  lately  been  ^^  a  great 
change  for  the  worse,  and  they  cannot  be  employed  at  any  rate  of 
wages,  excepting  a  few  of  the  best  hands  at  9«.  to  10«.  per  week." 
This  is  a  truly  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  one  which  demands 
an  instant  remedy.  It  is  attributed  in  the  locality  to  the  depres- 
sion of  prices ;  if  this  be  true,  and  if  the  occupiers  are  unable  to 
substitute  an  outlay  of  capital  in  improvements  for  a  political 
relief,  why  should  they  not  seek  for  such  an  adjustment  of  their 
necessary  expenditure  to  the  value  of  their  produce  as  may  enable 
them  to  waste  no  longer  the  sinews  and  skill  which  earn  them 
profit  ?     In  most  of  the  Fen  and  Marsh  towns  "  idle  hands  "  may 


*  The  naipber  of  paupers  in  this  coanty,  as  compared  with  the  total  popolatioii, 
is  only  about  six  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  Norfolk  and  some  other  counties  they  amount 
to  lu  per  cent ;  and  Uie  Union  Workhouses  are  occupied  by  only  one-third  the 
number  of  inmates  they  could  aoconmiodate. 
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often  be  seen  in  the  market-place  during  the  winter;  but  the  work- 
men are  kept  well  employed  throughout  most  part  of  the  jear. 

Judging  from  the  statements  made  by  Young,  it  seems  that  a 
similar  industry  marked  this  county  in  his  time :  he  speaks  of 
Lincolnshire  as  "a  county  where  wages  are  as  high — probably 
higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom  ;*' says,  "the  poor- 
rates  are  very  low,"  and  shows  that  able-bodied  paupers  were 
few.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  increase  of  employment 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  labouring  population.  Now 
as  wages  are  the  same  at  the  present  time  as  in  1798-9,  it  will 
follow  that  the  whole  expense  of  manual  labour  in  1849  is  just  as 
much  greater  than  the  same  expense  in  1799  as  the  population  of 
one  period  exceeds  that  of  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole 
cost  of  manual  labour  has  increased  during  fifty  years  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  population.  That  ratio  is  about  87  per  cent. ;  for  as 
enclosures  and  drainage  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase, 
the  number  of  labourers  (notwithstanding  emigration)  has  in  all 
probability  swelled  equally  with  that  of  citizens  in  the  towns. 
By  refciTing  to  the  close  of  this  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rental  of  the  county  has  also  increased  about  87  per  cent,  in  the 
same  period :  so  that  landlords  and  labourers  share  about  equally 
in  the  fruits  of  the  agricultural  improvements.  But  while  the 
latter  who  have  worked  are,  from  their  increase,  no  better  off 
individually^  the  great  landed  proprietors  (who  merely  own), 
being  a  comparatively  unincreasing  class,  have  been  individually 
enriched.  If  this  apportionment  is  in  accordance  with  right  and 
justice,  at  any  rate  the  toiling  but  unprogressing  poor  must  expect 
to  receive  bounties  from  the  landowners  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Coal  and  clothing  clubs  are  frequently  found  in  the  villages, 
and  there  are  many  savings-banjcs.  Public  charities  abound; 
endowed  almshouses  are  frequent,  and  almost  every  parish  pos- 
sesses benefactions  of  money  or  land  for  periodical  distribution. 
Numerous  associations  exist,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  the 
rewarding  of  labourers,  and  in  some  districts  are  very  near  toge- 
ther,— as,  for  instance,  at  Boston,  Alford,  Homcastle,  Donning- 
ton-on-Bain,  &c. ;  and  premiums  for  workmen  form  also  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  many  societies  that  hold  shows  of  stock.* 
Benefit  societies  are  plentiful,  and  well  supported  by  the  labour- 
ing population,  consisting  of  Friendly  Societies,  Odd  Fellows, 
Foresters,  and  Shepherds'  Lodges,  &c.,  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  advantage  to  the  artizan  and  labourer  by  collecting  small 
sums  from  time  to  time,  and  disbursing  them  again  as  a  weekly 
allowance  in  the  season  of  sickness  and  calamity.     Of  the  bless- 

*  Perhaps  it  is  worth  notiDg  that  in  Lincolnshire  are  upwards  of  17  Agricoltura] 
Associations,  Farmers*  Clubs,  and  Societies  for  rewarding  Labourers,  and  178  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
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ings  accompanying  the  Allotment  system  enough  has  been  pub- 
lished to  show  that  a  wide  adoption  of  that  system  is  needed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  providing  that  it  be  done  upon  suitable 
and  equitable  principles.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  frequently  but  not 
genersdly  found,  the  various  examples  being  of  a  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  character.  A  plot  of  land  adjoining  his  cottage  is  of 
more  value  to  the  labouring  man ;  and  it  is  here  that  improve- 
ment is  greatly  required  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Though 
a  great  portion  of  Lincolnshire  belongs  to  large  landed  proprie- 
tors, there  are  in  it  more  small  freeholders  and  copyholders  than 
are  to  be  found  in  most  others  counties  in  England,  hence  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cottage  system.  Arthur  Young  says — "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the  cottage  system  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  land,  gardens,  cows,  and  pigs  are  so  general  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor.  Upon  views  only  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence it  is  gratifying  to  every  honest  heart  to  see  that  class  of 
the  people  comfortable  upon  which  all  others  depend.  Wherever 
this  system  is  found  poor's  rates  are  low ;  and  another  object,  yet 
more  important,  is  the  attachment  which  men  must  inevitably  feel 
to  their  country,  when  they  partake  thus  in  the  property  of  it" 

In  the  winter  of  1800-1,  Mr.  Gourlay  visited  eight  villages  in 
Rutland^  and  thirty-two  in  Lincolnshire,  and  published  a  Report 
of  the  cottages  in  each  parish,  in  the  *  Annals  of  Agriculture.' 
The  average  population  of  each  was  226*3,  the  average  number 
of  cottagers  with  cows  15'4,  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
each  cottager  6*4  acres,  the  live  stock  kept  were  both  cows,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  horses,  the  average  being  equal  to  2  cows  and  2  pigs 
to  each  cottager.  In  those  parishes  where  cottagers  had  cows 
the  poor's  rates  averaged  Is,  h\d, ;  in  those  where  few  or  no  cot- 
tagers had  cows,  5*.  lid.  And  a  table  is  given,  showing  that  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  cottagers  decreases^  the  rate  and 
average  expense  to  each  individual  increases.  At  the  present  time 
gardens  are  universally  attached  to  the  cottages,  but  the  "  six 
acres"  of  ground  has  certainly  been  very  much  curtailed,  and  cows 
are  comparatively  rare.  Most  of  the  labourers  have  1  or  2  pigs 
each  to  fatten.  As  population  has  increased  new  houses  have 
been  built,  but  without  a  proportion  of  land  being  set  apart  for 
them  sufficient  for  grazing  cows  or  sheep.  In  the  marsh  and  fen 
districts,  and  other  clay  lands,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages 
in  Young's  time  were  constructed  of  "  stud  and  mud,"  i  ^.,  with 
walls  of  wood  and  clay,  and  many  yet  remain  ;  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  newer  cottages,  however,  are  of  brick,  tile,  and  slate. 
Reed  thatch  was  the  old-fashioned  material  for  roofing,  but  is 
very  little  used  in  modem  erections.  Many  convenient  and  com- 
fortable habitations  are  to  be  seen  in  all  piurts  of  the  county,  but 
a  greater  part  of  the  cottages  are  small,  low,  and  incommodious ; 
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the  interior  is  generally  damp,  dark,  and  badly  ventilated,  and 
parents,  sons,  and  daughters  are  frequently  crowded  into  a  single 
sleeping  room.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  both  the  prizes  for 
Essays  on  the  "Construction  of  Labourers'  Cottages"*  have 
been  won  by  individuals  in  Lincolnshire  :  and  perhaps  this  may 
betoken  the  awakening  of  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into  this 
department  of  rural  economy,  and  that  houses  in  future  will  be 
built  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  copper,  oven,  &c. 

In  the  south-eastern  lowland  the  cottages  are  tolerably  good, 
small  garden-plots  general,  and  1  or  2  pigs  universally  kept 
The  distance  from  the  place  of  labour  is  not  great,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  recent  settlement  of  villagers  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  newly-drained  fens.  The  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the 
south-western  district  is  not  good ;  "  they  rarely  keep  cows,  but 
most  of  them  have  a  pig,  and  there  are  generally  plenty  of  cot- 
tages, usually  with  small  gardens  attached."  On  the  Heath,  most 
of  the  poor  have  pigs,  and  "  have  on  an  average  2  miles  to  go  to 
their  work."  In  the  north-western  district  "the  cottages  are 
comfortable,  with  from  1  to  3  roods  of  potato  ground ;"  and  gene- 
rally with  the  keeping  of  1  cow,  pigs,  &c.,  from  7/.  to  8/.  per 
annum.  "  A  large  portion  of  the  labourers  keep  a  cow,  so  that 
those  who  have  a  cow  can  keep  two  pigs ;  and  those  who  have  not 
a  cow  generally  keep  one.  Few  of  them  have  occasion  to  go  more 
than  a  mile  to  their  work."  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  a  similar 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found ;  the  gardens  grow  potatoes,  with 
which  pigs  are  fed,  and  many  of  the  labourers  are  able  to 
keep  a  cow,  or  "joist"  one  upon  a  neighbouring  farmer's  land. 
In  the  central  district  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  good,  and  in 
the  several  parishes  around  Wragby  they  are  "  all  supplied  with 
gardens  and  good  cottage-houses."  Nearer  Spilsby  "  the  men 
find  plenty  of  work :  their  houses  are  bad,  many  being  ornamen- 
tal outside  but  inconvenient  within."  In  the  flat  tract,  between 
the  chalk  hills  and  the  coast,  "  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is 
superior  to  the  general  average,  having  many  cow  cottages."  In 
the  southern  parts  "  the  cottages  are  in  most  cases  too  small  for  a 
family."  On  the  Wolds  they  generally  have  garden  sufficient  to 
feed  1  or  2  pigs,  and,  in  some  localities,  land  for  a  cow's  grass  and 
hay,  and  the  cottages  are  pretty  good.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  very  few  cottages  in  this  county  are  sub-let  by  farmers,  the 
landlords  having  taken  them  into  their  own  hands,  thus  giving  to 
the  labourers  an  independence  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  The  chief  defect  with  regard  to  the  houses  of  the  poor 
is  in  their  number^  for  in  many  localities  on  the  Wolds,  Cliff,  and 
other  districts,  the  no- cottage  system  seems  to  prevail. 


*  Journal,  vol.  x. 
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Where  villages  cluster  most  closely  together  it  is  common  for 
the  men  to  walk  a  mile  to  their  work ;  hut  in  many  districts, 
particularly  where  the  parishes  are  thrown  into  one  or  two  farms 
each,  one  large  village  supplies  all  the  surrounding  farms  with 
labourers,  who  have  to  travel  3  or  4  miles  every  morning  and 
night  to  and  from  their  lahour.    This  is  the  case  at  Binhrook  and 
many  other  places  on  the  Wolds.     The  population  is  very  un- 
evenly distributed ;  and  the  cause  invariably  assigned  is  the  un- 
willingness of  parishes  and  proprietors  to  rebuild  old  houses  or 
erect  new  ones,  in   consequence  of  the  "  Law  of  Settlement." 
They  wish  to   keep  down  the   population   in    their  respective 
parishes,  with  a  view  of  having  less  poor-rate  to  pay.    At  Winter- 
ton,  for  instance,  are  numerous  freeholds  and  small  occupations  of 
land,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  reluctance  of  neigh- 
bouring  landowners   to   rebuild   or   erect   cottages.      Labourers 
being  thus  driven  out  of  other  parishes  find  a  home  here,  and 
many  are  able  to  hire  an  acre  or  more  of  land  (for  perhaps  5/.  per 
acre),  which  their  families,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  paid  em- 
ployment, cultivate;    whilst  themselves   are   obliged  to  walk  a 
great  distance  before  and  after  their  day's  work.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  there  is  again  the  same  lack  of 
cottages,  the  owners  neither  building  nor  repairing  them,  because 
they  would  be  obliged  to  support  the  families  which  might  settle 
there.     Consequently    this   town,    having   many   small   freehold 
estates,  is  crowded  with  the  poor  from  other  parishes,  who  hire 
dwellings  here  and  go  2  or  3  miles  to  work.     The  above  are 
spare  examples,  but  abound  in  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire.    Now 
the  Settlement  Laws  have  assuredly  much  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion :  at  present  the  paupers  in  each  Union  are  paid  for  out  of  a 
general  fund,  but  the  parishes  in  which  they  have  resided  are 
assessed  according  to  the  amount  of  relief  respectively  received 
by  those  parishes ;    and  if  the  settlement  were  made  to  refer 
simply  to  different  unions,  and  an  equalization  of  rate  should  take 
plac.e  throughout  all  the  parishes  joined  in  each,  the  proprietors 
would  probably  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  exterminate  the 
poor  in  order  to  lessen  poor-rates,  and  would  not  object  to  the 
workman  living  near  the  spot  of  his  labour.*     But  without  an 
alteration  of  this  kind,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
case,  this  practice  of  refusing  to  build,  when  rent  would  remune- 
rate as  in  other  outlays,  must  be  denounced  as  inhuman,  unjust, 
and  impolitic.     It  is  inhuman  and  cruel  to  compel  the  poor  to 
live  in  a  place  far  removed  from   their  work,  thus   imposing 
additional  hours  of  labour  and  fatigue  upon  them,  and  to  force 

*  Petitions  to  Parliament  fVom  Louth,  &c.,  complain  of  the  hardship  and  injustice 
arising  from  the  laws  relating  to  the  parochial  settlement  of  the  poor,  and  pray  for 
an  equalization  of  the  poor-rates. 
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them  to  pay  heavy  rents  for  mean  dwellings  in  consequence  of  an 
undue  competition  in  the  freehold  villages.      It  is    unjust  to 
accumulate  hardships  upon  the  toiling  classes,  to  rob  them  of  thsA 
time  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  mental 
and  moral  faculties,  and  deprive  them  of  opportunities  for  adding 
to  their  domestic  comforts ;    and  unjust  also  to  the  parishes  in 
which  the  labourers  herd  together,  the  rates  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring but  unneighbourly  townships  are  relieved  falling  with 
greater  burden  upon  the  populous  ones  ;  the  system  being  like- 
wise not  only  a  shirking  of  honest  liabilities  by  those  who  ought 
to  pay  them,  and  an  imposition  of  those  debts  upon  others,  but 
(contrary  to  design)  an  actual   increasing  of  the  whole  poor's- 
rate — for  how  can  the  privations  of  insufficient  house-room  and 
extra  labour  tend  to  anything  but  a  greater  degree  of  poverty  and 
suffering  and  a  wider  demand  for  relief?     And  this  practice  is 
not  only  disgraceful,  but  impolitic ;  for  how  are  the  labouring 
population  to  respect  and  honour  the  higher  classes  under  such 
treatment  as  this ;    when,  from  the  doubled  value  of  the  land, 
the  least  that  could  be  expected  is  that  the  proprietors  should 
provide  suitable  houses  at  low  rents  for  the  class  by  whose  in- 
dustry they  have  profited  ?     It  is  unwise  and  imprudent,  because 
the  farmers  also  suffer  by  it ;  the  men  will  not  go  to  the  more 
distant  occupations,  until  every  source  fails  them  nearer  home 
and  distress  obliges  them  to  this  extra  toil,  so  that  hands  are  often 
scarce  in  remote  situations.    Again,  in  some  critical  seasons,  when 
workmen  must  be  had,  they  will  not  labour  for  the  usual  number 
of  hours   in    consequence  of  their  long  morning   and  evening 
journeys,  and  the  farmer  has  to  employ  an  extra  man  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  time.     This  is  therefore  a  question  between  land- 
lords and  tenants ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  times  the  latter 
feel  entitled  to  claim  every  reasonable  advantage.    Finally,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  whatever  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the 
labourer's  condition  is  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  landowner,  and 
a  profit  to  the  whole  community,  and  that  anything  which  injures 
and  degrades  his  social  well-being  is  also  a  loss  to  the  perpetrator 
and  a  wrong  to  society. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  labourer's  diet.  Probably,  very  few 
families  make  their  own  bread,  except  from  the  flour  of  their 
"  gleant  com,"  and  though  the  profits  of  the  bakers  in  a  rural 
district  are  usually  considered  to  be  none  of  the  smallest,  it  is 
likely  that  the  expediency  of  the  custom  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  But  the  poor  generally 
purchase  the  finest  loaves — a  practice  seemingly  of  unnecessary 
expense,  but  which  may  be  both  reprobated  and  defended.  The 
same  weight  of  bread  made  of  "  thirds"  flour  would  cost  less  by 
\s,  or  Is,  6d,  per  week,  and  be  much  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
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tious.  On  the.  other  hand  experiment  has  shown  that  the 
coarser  food  being  so  much  better  and  more  agreeable,  the  people 
eat  more  of  it ;  and  the  general  practice  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  spending  their  own  money  to  the  best  advantage  appears 
to  ratify  this  conclusion.  Economy  is  doubtless  the  motive  for 
buying  the  white  bread ;  but  certainly  they  who  work  hard  for  a 
living  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  food,  and  ought  to  have 
the  best  of  the  plainest  fare.  In  conclusion,  much  might  be  said 
respecting  improvidence,  intemperance,  unthriftiness  ;  but  this 
article  has  already  occupied  a  large  space,  and  did  not  the  fear  of 
becoming  tedious  prevent,  the  writer  could  not  close  without  a 
reference  to  the  extended  means  of  education  enjoyed  by  the 
humbler  classes  in  this  county,  and  to  the  respectable  appearance 
presented  by  Lincolnshire  labourers  on  the  Sunday,  without  an 
observation  on  the  moral  benefits  accruing  from  cottage  flower- 
gardens,  &c.,  and  without  an  eulogy  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  on 
that  most  useful  and  inestimable,  yet  much  maligned  animal — 
the  hog. 

An  apology  for  the  length  of  this  Report  in  proportion  to 
others  in  the  Journal,  is  contained  in  the  list  of  "  heads  "  pro- 
posed by  the  Society.  The  Soils  of  Lincolnshire,  especially  of  its 
marshes  and  fens,  are  too  peculiar  and  important  to  be  passed 
over  with  a  word  ;  no  county  possesses  so  remarkable  a  feature  as 
the  great  drainages  which  have  been  glanced  at  with  a  brevity  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  interest ;  the  Agricultural  Management  is 
that  of  a  first  class-district,  and  therefore  meriting  a  conspicuous 
place  before  the  public  attention ;  the  claims  of  the  Labourer  to 
have  his  circumstances  fully  pourtrayed,  no  person  will  dispute ; 
the  Live  Stock,  Green-crops,  and  Farm-yards  have  certainly  not 
engrossed  too  large  a  share  of  space.  Private  opinions  and  per- 
sonal allusions  regarding  the  different  subjects  have  been  but  little 
indulged  in ;  conjectures  with  reference  to  the  total  rents,  pro- 
ductions, &c.,  of  the  county  have  been  mainly  avoided ;  and  this 
Report  is  therefore  merely  a  record  of  facts  gathered  from  personal 
observation  and  inquiry,  and  reduced  to  shape. 

The  extent  to  which  agricultural  science  has  been  carried  into 
practice  in  Lincolnshire  has  now  been  investigated;  and  the 
results  of  the  whole  inquiry  may  be  comprehended  in  a  short 
summary.  Drainage — the  first  of  all  improvements — has  been 
well  done  over  a  great  part  of  every  district  requiring  it ;  a  remark 
untrue  of  many  English  counties.  Subsoil  and  trench  ploughing^ 
however,  are  rarely  found ;  and  this  forms  a  considerable  defect 
in  the  heavy  land  management.  The  systems  of  culture  are  well 
adapted  to  the  climate,  soils,  and  situation,  an  alternate  course  of 
cropping  being  the  most  predominant,  marked  by  a  tendency  to 
keep  half  the  land  under  wheat  or  other  white  corn,  and  by  a 
diminishing  of  the  quantity  of  bare  fallows.      In  the  breeding  of 
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live  stocky  and  feeding  with  oil-cakej  bruised  grain,  &c.,  to  enrich 
the  manure,  this  county  is  probably  inferior  to  none ;  and  its 
imports  of  gvanOy  and  more  largely  of  crushed  bonesy  are  a  high 
testimony  to  its  enterprise  and  liberal  expenditure.  In  the  pro- 
viding of  house  accommodation  for  stock,  and  receptades  for  manure^ 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done ;  in  many  districts  the  general 
want  of  warmth  and  shelter,  and  the  wastefulness  exhibited  in 
these  departments,  cannot  meet  with  commendation.  The  annoy- 
ances oi  aamey  encroaching  ^wce*,  and  hedgerow  timber  are  exten- 
sively felt,  but  are  perhaps  much  less  burdensome  than  in  some 
other  counties.  The  Lincolnshire  implements  are  of  an  improved 
kind ;  the  wrought-iron  ploughshare  has  not  yet  given  way  to  that 
of  cast-iron,  but  most  of  the  larger  cultivators  and  improvers  use 
the  latter.  The  Yorkshire  wooden  swing-ploughs  (substituted  in 
the  Fens  for  the  antique  one-handled  plough)  continue  general ; 
the  Rutland  wheel-ploughs  are  frequent  in  some  districts ;  and  iron 
ploughs  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  hills.  One  of  the  larger 
deficiencies  of  Lincolnshire  ag^culture  is  the  lack  of  fixed  steam 
machinery  for  thrashing  com  and  preparing  it  for  market,  &c. 
Horse-power  has  been  commonly  employed  for  knocking  out  the 
grain,  and  the  winnowing  is  universally  performed  by  riddles  and 
hand  dressing-machines.  Latterly,  portable  steam-engines  for 
thrashing  have  very  much  increased  in  number ;  many  occupiers 
have  engines  of  their  own,  but  the  general  method  is  for  a 
machine-man  to  purchase  one  and  let  it  out  to  neighbouring 
farmers.*  They  are  common  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  have  effected  a  great  saving  of  horse  labour.  Fixed  steam- 
engines,  however,  are  very  rare,  although  increasing  in  number  ; 
they  are  found  upon  some  of  the  larger  occupations,  where  they 
economise  labour  and  clean  the  com  into  a  perfectly  equable 
sample.t 

The  "  living  machines,"  or  farm- horses^  are  strong  and  useful, 
though  they  have  not  attained  a  celebrity  like  the  Suffolk  or 
Clydesdale  breeds.  Some  years  ago  the  Fens  were  noted  for 
their  black  cart-horses,  which  fetched  a  higher  price  in  the  mar- 
ket than  perhaps  any  others  in  the  kingdom ;  but  since  the  inclo- 
sure  comparatively  few  have  been  bred. 

*  They  are  often  furnished  with  apparatus  for  shaking  the  straw  as  it  fidls  from 
the  drum  beaters.  The  charges  are  —  Wheat  2«.,  barley  U.  6J.,  oats  \0d.  per 
quarter ;  where  the  custom  is  for  the  engine-man  to  find  everything  but  one  man,  he 
furnishes  coals,  &C.,  and  "  chafiGs"  or  **  roughs  "  the  com  once  over  with  a  rouKhinff- 
machine.  In  some  localities,  where  the  straw  is  long,  the  usual  rate  for  wheat  is 
9d.  or  \0d.  per  quarter,  the  &rmer  providing  coals,  hands,  and  indeed  all  that  is 
needful,  except  one  man. 

t  At  Trusthorpe,  in  the  north-eastern  marshes,  is  a  fixed  steam-engine,  which 
thrashes  and  dresses  perfectly,  with  only  two  men  being  employed  after  the  feeder, 
viz.,  one  removing  the  sacks  when  filled,  and  another  attending  to  the  winnowing 
machines.  The  **  blower  "  is  much  superior  to  riddles  fbr  **  finishing ;"  the  wind  is 
regular,  at  a  constant  pitch,  so  that  the  excellency  of  the  sample  is  determined  by 
setting  the  machine  to  a  certain  gauge. 
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The  condition  of  the  labourer  is  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order 
as  compared  with  what  it  is  in  most  agricultural  counties,  but  to 
say  that  it  is  "  good  "  is  a  matter  which  admits  of  hesitation ;  how 
the  workmen  exist  in  those  counties  where  Is,  or  8^.  is  a  com- 
mon weekly  wage  {without  a  constant  supply  of  ale,  cider,  malt, 
&c.)  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery  to  many,  when  9^.,  lO^.,  or 
12^.  is  here  deemed  a  miserable  pittance  on  which  to  feed,  lodge, 
clothe,  and  warm  6  or  7  individuals  for  seven  days. 

To  show  the  amount  of  improvement  which  Lincolnshire  agri- 
culture has  experienced  in  fifty  years,  we  may  just  give  a  compa- 
rative estimate  of  the  former  and  present  rental.  By  comparing 
the  average  of  the  minutes  gathered  by  Young  as  to  the  "  rent "  in 
1799,  with  the  average  of  similar  items  contained  throughout  this 
Report  (of  course  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  be- 
tween an  average  of  minutes  and  the  average  of  the  county^  owing 
to  the  variable  areas  to  which  the  stated  sums  refer),  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  87  per  cent. ;  and  this 
calculation  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Young  divided  the 
county  into  wrong  proportions,  and  computed  the  whole  area  of 
surface  at  much  more  than  the  truth ;  but  his  divisions  are  here 
followed  pretty  closely  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : — 


The  Lowlands 
The  Wolds     . 
The  Heath      . 
Miscellaneous 

1799 
Acres         ». 
•    776,960  at  23 
.    234,880  „     9 
.    118,400  „     8 
.    718,080  „  14 

d. 
0 
0 

.4 
0 

1849 
Acres         ». 
630,000  at  40 
230,000  at  27 
120,000  „   30 
620,000  „   26 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Total. 

.  1,848,320  „  16 

H 

1,600.000   „  31 

0 

By  comparing  the  details  of  acreage  produce  given  by  Young, 
with  those  in  this  Report,  a  considerable  augmentation  since  that 
time  will  be  observed ;  and  still  further,  when  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  numerous  other  de- 
partments of  husbandry,  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
how  greatly  the  farm  productions  of  1849  exceed  in  quantity  and 
value  those  of  50  years  ago.  And  when  the  enlarged  amount 
paid  for  labour  is  also  considered, — the  cumulative  Returns  which 
have  been  produced  since  the  time  of  the  last  Lincolnshire  Survey 
are  more  clearly  apparent. 

As  all  reports  of  this  kind  are  intended  for  some  more  useful 
and  practical  purpose  than  gratifying  curiosity,  it  is  now  for  the 
reader,  perusing  the  details  which  illustrate  the  foregoing  points, 
to  say  how  far  the  landlord  who  lets,  the  farmer  who  occupies, 
and  the  peasant  who  labours,  are  respectively  concerned  in  pro- 
moting the  various  improvements  implied  or  suggested.  Capital 
and  skill  have  here  applied  physical  and  chemical  laws  to  the 
formation  of  new  soils,  by  the  deposition  of  warp  and  the  disin- 
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tegration  of  rock,  and,  by  another  species  of  art,  have  refined  the 
unwieldy  ox  and  coarse-boned  sheep ;  this  Report  declares  what 
improved  operations  of  husbandry  they  are  at  present  performing ; 
and  who  can  tell  but  that  with  an  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
the  industrious  classes  obstacles  of  price  shall  yield  like  others  to 
their  growing  strength,  and  "  Lincolnshire  farming,"  with  British 
Agriculture,  once  more  enjoy  a  sound  prosperity,  cheered  by  a 
brightened  prospect  of  the  future  ? 


XVIII. — Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Comparative  Fattening 
Qualities  of  different  Breeds  of  S/ieep.  By  J.  B.  Lawes, 
Rothamsted,  Herts. 

Hampshire  and  Stissex  Downs. 

It  is  obvious  that  wherever  that  system  of  farming  prevails 
which  is  characterised  by  an  extensive  growth  of  root  crops,  and 
the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  what  is  termed  "  artificial 
food "  by  stock,  a  very  different  character  of  sheep  will  be  in 
request  from  that  which  is  adapted  to  roam  over  large  tracts  of 
scanty  herbage.  In  the  latter  case  that  description  of  animal  is 
valued  most  which  is  best  able  to  exist  with  a  scarcity  of  food, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  early  maturity ; 
and  although  this  method  of  feeding  will  probably  always  be 
found  the  most  advantageous  one  in  some  localities,  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  agricultural  progress  a 
tendency  to  early  maturity,  or  the  aptitude  to  increase  rapidly 
upon  a  liberal  supply  of  food,  is  a  quality  which  is  increasingly 
sought  after  by  farmers. 

Without,  then,  in  the  least  degree  depreciating  the  importance 
of  other  qualities  than  that  of  rapid  fattening^  it  is  assumed  that  a 
knowledge  as  to  which  breed  of  sheep  will  give  the  greatest  in- 
crease upon  a  given  quantity  of  food,  and  within  a  given  time, 
during  the  period  of  fattening,  is  at  least  a  great  desideratum  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  undertake  some  careful  expe- 
riments in  reference  to  this  point,  with  the  breeds  of  most  im- 
portance in  this  country.  Accordingly  a  comparative  trial  has 
now  been  made  between  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  Downs,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  present  paper ;  a  similar  experi- 
ment is  now  in  progress  between  the  Cotswold  and  New  Oxford 
breeds ;  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  following  year  to  undertake  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  breeds. 

The  county  of  Sussex  has  long  been  famed  for  its  breed  of 
sheep  known  by  the  name  of  Sussex  Down^  which,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  individuals  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  have 
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attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  they  have  the  character  of  possessing  such  a  combination 
of  useful  qualities  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  breed 
of  sheep,  uniting,  as  they  do,  quality  of  mutton  with  quality  of 
wool,  a  good  constitution,  and  the  capability  of  travelling  long 
distances  for  their  food,  and  maintaining  their  condition  where 
many  other  breeds  would  starve. 

A  little  further  west  another  description  of  sheep  prevails,  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  Hampshire  Down.  Although  this  breed 
partakes  of  many  of  the  characters  of  the  Sussex  Down — and 
both  may  probably  have  sprung  from  one  common  origin — ^yet,  it 
nevertheless  possesses  some  clearly  distinctive  qualities.  Thus 
the  delicate  head,  small  legs,  and  symmetrical  proportions  of  the 
well-bred  Sussex  sheep  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hampshire  ; 
but  in  the  place  of  these  we  find  a  larger  frame  and  heavier  weight 
both  of  carcass  and  of  wool,  though  with  slightly  diminished 
quality  in  each ;  and  the  animal,  which  owing  to  its  increased 
size  sells  for  a  higher  price  when  fat,  is  said  to  possess  more  of 
the  tendency  to  early  maturity  than  the  Sussex  sheep. 

A  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  head  on  the  fat 
animal  is  indeed  at  first  sight  evidence  of  a  very  tangible  kind  in 
favour  of  the  Hampshire  sheep ;  but  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
producing  this  increased  value  is  in  fact  a  somewhat  complicated 
one.  An  accurate  solution  of  it  is,  however,  absolutely  essential 
before  we  can  fairly  decide  upon  the  comparative  profitableness 
of  different  breeds,  varying  thus  in  weight  and  price.  To  this 
end  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  in  each  case  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  increase,  and 
the  money  value  of  such  increase  ;  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  to 
this  important  subject  that  the  account  of  the  experiments  already 
made  with  the  Sussex  and  Hampshire  Downs  is  now  presented 
to  the  reader ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  form  his  own  conclusions 
respecting  them,  the  results  will  be  given  in  full  detail. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  experiment  fifty  Hampshire  wether 
lambs  were  carefully  selected  at  Overton  fair  in  July,  1850,  by  a 
friend  to  whom  the  object  in  view  had  been  communicated,  and 
the  animals  arrived  at  Rothamsted  early  in  August. 

The  selection  of  fifty  Sussex  lambs  was  at  first  kindly  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellman,  who  intended  to  procure  them  at 
Lewes  fair  in  September ;  but  having  been  erroneously  informed 
that  some  had  been  already  purchased,  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
eventually  fifty  Sussex  wether  lambs  were  selected  from  the  flock 
of  Mr.  H.  Sadler,  of  Mid  Lavant.  These  were  forwarded  to 
London  by  railway,  and  they  reached  the  farm  from  thence  on 
the  23rd  of  October. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Hampshires  had  been  fed  upon  pasture 
merely.     Both  lots  were  now  provided  with  a  portion  of  white 
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turnips  thrown  down  to  them  in  the  pasture ;  and  they  were  thus 
kept  until  the  exact  experiment  was  commenced. 

As  the  soil  on  the  farm  at  Rothamsted  is  heavy  and  not  well 
adapted  to  carry  stock  in  winter,  it  was  decided  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  under  cover.  Accordingly,  on  November 
7th,  the  whole  of  the  animals  having  been  previously  weighed 
and  marked  on  that  day,  40  of  the  more  uniform  of  each  breed 
were  placed  side  by  side  upon  rafters  in  a  long  shed.  The  ten 
remaining  of  each  were  sent  into  the  field  with  the  rest  of  the 
fattening  flock. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  sheep  as  above  described,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  many  farmers  and  sheep-breeders  examined 
them  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  and  expressed  them- 
selves fully  satisfied  with  the  character  and  quality  of  both  the 
lots,  but  more  especially  with  the  Sussex  sheep,  which  were 
particularly  pure  and  uniform. 

The  dry  foods  selected  were  oil-cake  and  clover  chaff;  and 
these  were  given  to  the  two  lots  respectively  in  fixed  quantity, 
exactly  apportioned  to  the  average  weight  of  the  animals.  Thus 
the  40  Hampshires,  whose  average  weight  was  113|  lbs.,  had 
40  lbs.  of  oil-cake  and  40  lbs.  of  clover  chaff  per  day  ;  or  1  lb.  of 
each  of  the  two  foods  per  head  per  day.  But  the  40  Sussex 
sheep,  whose  average  weight  was  only  88  lbs.,  had  32  lbs.  of  oil- 
cake and  32  lbs.  of  clover  per  day  ;  or  rather  more  than  |  lb.  of 
each  food  per  head  per  day. 

Swedes  were  also  given  to  both  lots,  as  many  as  the  animals 
chose  to  eat,  but  from  stocks  which  had  been  previously 
weighed. 

During  the  progress  of  the  experiment  the  animals  were 
weighed  every  4  weeks,  and  always,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the 
same  period  of  the  day,  the  hour  chosen  being  from  10  to  12  am^ 
before  the  second  feed  in  the  day,  as  it  was  considered  that  at  that 
time  the  weights  would  probably  be  less  affected  by  irregularity 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  animals  than 
at  any  other. 

In  Tables  I.  and  XL,  which  follow,  are  given : — 

The  weight  of  each  sheep  when  put  up,  Nov.  7th,  1850. 

The  increase  of  each  animal  between  each  period  of  weighing, 
and  the  weight  of  wool,  shorn  March  27th,  1851. 

The  total  increase  of  each  animal  (inclusive  of  woolY 

Their  final  weights,  both  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  wool. 

Also,  in  the  12th  column  of  each  Table,  the  average  weekly 
gain  of  each  animal ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Tables  the  total  gain 
of  the  40  sheep  between  each  period  of  weighing,  and  the  average 
weekly  gain,  &c.,  per  head  of  the  40  animals  during  the  same 
period. 
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Id  a  former  paper  on  Sheep-feeding,  in  this  Journal,  we  par- 
ticularly directed  attention  to  the  great  variation  in  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  same  animal  at  diflFerent  periods,  and  also  of  dif- 
ferent animals  on  the  same  food,  however  carefully  selected  with 
regard  to  quality  and  uniformity.  It  is,  perhaps,  seldom  that 
animals  have  been  drawn  for  purposes  of  experiment  with  more 
care  than  in  the  instances  of  which  the  foregoing  tables  record 
the  results,  yet  we  have  scarcely  a  sheep  in  either  breed  which 
does  not  give  twice,  thrice,  or  more  times  as  great  an  increase  in 
gross  live  weight  at  one  period,  as  at  another  of  equal  length  ; 
whilst  taking  the  entire  period  of  the  experiment,  we  have  nearly 
double  the  increase  with  some  animals  as  with  others  by  their 
side,  and  having  ostensibly  the  same  description  and  qualities  of 
food  provided. 

The  variation  in  the  apparent  rate  of  gain  of  the  same  animal 
at  different  times,  is  largely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amounts 
of  the  matters  of  the  food  retained  within  the  animal  at  the  differ- 
ent times  of  weighing,  and  to  obviate  error  from  this  cause  we 
have  only  to  extend  our  experiments  over  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  and  to  be  careful,  as  far  as  possible,  always  to  weigh  the 
animals  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances as  regards  their  hours  of  feeding. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  of  result  shown  by  different 
animals,  having  professedly  the  same  allowance  of  food,  much  of 
it  is  doubtless  due  to  distinct  constitutional  tendency  to  fatten  or 
otherwise ;  yet  in  some  cases  it  no  doubt  depends  upon  a  real 
difference  in  the  food  consumed  by  individual  animals,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  for  each  its  due  share  of  the  several  foods 
supplied ;  and  wherever  there  are  many  animals  kept  and  fed 
together,  there  are  always  some  who  exercise  a  kind  of  mastery 
over  the  rest,  and  if  they  do  not  eat  more  food  altogether  than  is 
allotted  to  them,  they  will  at  least  take  more  of  the  best  of  it  than 
is  their  share,  and  thus  reduce  the  fair  allowance  to  all  the  rest. 
By  this  cause,  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  proper  feeding 
and  increase  of  some  animals  well  adapted  for  it  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  though  in  so  far  as  these  differences  are  really  due  to  the 
quantities  of  food  consumed  by  different  individuals,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  true  relation  of  food  to  increase  will  be  less  misstated  by 
the  gross  numerical  results  of  feeding  experiments,  than  would 
be  the  case  were  the  irregularities  entirely  owing  to  varying  con- 
stitutional capabilities  of  the  different  animals  to  grow  or  fatten 
upon  the  same  food. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  of  these  variations,  the  figures  in 
the  tables  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  careful  selection  of  the 
animals,  we  have  among  the  Hampshire  sheep  a  difference  in 
their  average  weekly  gain  of  from  about  3f  lbs.  to  little  more 

2  e2 
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than  2  lbs. ;  and  among  the  forty  Sussex  sheep,  of  from  little  more 
than  2i  lbs.  to  less  than  1^  lb.  Indeed  the  tenor  of  all  pub- 
lished results  on  feeding  seems  to  show  that  these  fluctuations 
and  variations  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  ;  and  the  fact 
of  them,  therefore,  should  lead  us  to  great  caution  in  drawing 
nice  conclusions  from  experiments  made  with  but  a  small  number 
of  animals,  and  extending  only  over  a  short  period  of  time.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  general  results  of  experiments  with  forty 
sheep  in  each  lot,  and  carried  on  for  a  period  of  26  weeks,  cannot 
be  considered  as  open  to  serious  objection  on  account  of  these 
irregularities. 

With  these  remarks  as  to  the  degree  of  reliance  which  we 
believe  our  results  may  fairly  claim,  little  further  comment  is 
necessary  upon  these  tables  of  mere  detail ;  but  we  would  suggest 
in  passing — besides  a  glance  along  and  across  the  colunms  to 
show  the  fluctuations  alluded  to — an  inspection  of  the  columns 
showing  the  quantities  of  wool  obtained  from  each  sheep  of 
the  two  breeds  respectively,  and  also,  that  the  reader  should 
carry  his  eye  down  the  column  (No.  12)  of  each  of  the  tables, 
showing  the  average  weekly  gain  of  each  animal^  and  also  along 
\  the  bottom  lines,  wherein  are  given  the  average  weekly  gain  per 

head  of  the  forty  sheep  during  the  several — chiefly  monthly — 
periods  of  the  experiment ;  he  will  thus,  by  an  easy  view,  gather 
a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  average  rates  of  gain  of  the  two 
breeds  respectively. 

In  the  six  following  tables  are  given,  for  the  two  lots  of  sheep 
respectively : — 

In  Table  III.,  the  total  food  consumed,  and  tota^  increase 
produced,  between  each  weighing. 

In  Table  IV.,  the  quantities   of  food  consumed  to  produce 
100  lbs,  increase  in  live  weight. 

In  Table  V.,  ihefood  consumed  per  head  weekly. 

In  Table  VI.,  the  food  consumed  per  100  lbs.   live  weight 
weekly. 

In  Table  VII.,  ihe  average  increase  in  u)eight  per  head  weekly  - 

And  in  Table  VIII.,  the   average   increase  in   weight  per 
100  lbs.  weekly. 
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Table  III. 

owing  the  Description  and  Quantities  of  Food  coneiimed,  and  of  Increase  produced  by  each  lot 
of  Sheep,  between  each  interval  of  weighing ;  chiefly  monthly  periods. 

(Quantities  given  in  Pounds.) 


Periods. 

Time. 

Oilcake. 

Clovei 

r  Hay. 

Swedes. 

Increase  in 
Live  Weight. 

Hamp- 
shire. 

Sussex. 

Hamp- 
shire. 

Sussex. 

Hamp- 
shire" 

Sussex. 

ssr 

Sussex. 

between  Not.    7  and  Dee.    5 
.,      Dec.    5    „    Jan.    2 
,.      Jan.     2    ^    Jan.  30 
,.      Jan.  30    „    Feb.  27 
,.      Feb.  27    „     Mar.27 
..      Mar.  27    „    Apr.  24 
..     Apr.  24     ..    May    8 

Weeks. 

lbs. 
11X0 
1120 
IISO 
1120 
1120 
1680 
840 

lbs. 
868 
868 
868 
868 
868 
12^8 
644 

6272 

lbs. 
1120 
1120 
1120 
1120 
1120 
1120 
560 

lbs. 
8l>8 
868 
868 
868 
868 
1120 
560 

lbs. 
14,000 
13,693 
15,476 
18,422 
18,278 
21,616 

8.982 

lbs. 
11,034 
10,772 
11.186 
12,ia3 
12,312 
15,820 

7,640 

lbs. 
429 
385 
382 
445 
4621 

a^ 

293 

lbs. 
403 
270 
212 
328 
193 
446 
257 

Total  Iqcreaae  of  40  Sheep) 
in  26  weeks    ...     .5 

26 

8120 

7280 

6020 

110,467 

80.897 

2784* 

2109 

Avecate    food     consumed,  \ 
and   increase    produced    • 
by  40  Sheep  in  4  weeks    f 

•• 

1249 

965 

1120 

926 

16.995 

1S,445 

428 

324 

Table  IV. 

Ifaovbg  the  Quantities  of  Food  consumed  during  each  period  to  produce  100  lbs.  Increase  in  live 
weight,  by  ea<m  lot  of  Sheep. 


(Quantities  given  in 

Pounds  and  Ounces.) 

Time. 

Oilcake. 

Qover  Hay. 

Swedes. 

Periods. 

Hampshire. 

Sussex. 

Hampshire. 

Sussex. 

Hsmpshire. 

Sussex. 

Between  Nor.    ^  and  Dec.   5 
„     Dec     5    „    Jan.    2 
„     Jan.     2    „    Jan.  30 
,,     Jan.   30    „     Feb.  27 
„     Feb.  27    „    Mar.27 
.,     Mar.  27    „    Apr.  24 
„     Apr.  24    „    Miy    8 

Weeks. 
2 

lbs     OS. 
261     1 
2%  15 
293    3 
251  11 
241    8 
433    0 
286  11 

lbs.    ox. 
S15    6 
321    8 
409    6 
264    6 
449  12 
288  15 
250    9 

lbs.  ox. 
261     1 
290  15 
293    3 
231  11 
241    8 
288  11 
191    2 

lbs.  ox. 
215    6 
321    8 
409    6 
264    6 
449  12 
251     2 
217  14 

lbs. 
3263 
3356 
4051 
4140 
3941 
5,i71 
3065 

lbs. 
2738 
3990 
5276 
3699 
6379 
3547 
2973 

Avenue  fov  the  entire  period  ) 
of  the  Experiment      .     .  S 

26 

•294    0 

314    4 

259  12 

304    3 

3941 

4086 
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Table  V. 

Showing  the  Average  Weekly  Consumptioii  of  Food  per  Head  for  each  period  of  the  Experimai 
(Quantities  given  in  Pounds  and  Ounces.) 

Time. 

Oilcake. 

Clover  Hay. 

Swedes. 

Periods. 

Hampshire. 

Sussex. 

Hampkhire. 

Sussex. 

Ilampabire. 

"1 

Between  Nov.    7  and  Dec.   6 
,-      Dec.     B    „    Jan.    2 
,,      Jan.     2    „    Jan.  30 
.,      Jan.    30    „    Feb.  27 
,,      Feb.  27    „    Mar.  27 
,,      Mar.   27    „    Apr.  24 
,,      Apr.  24    „    May    8 

Weeks. 
2 

lbs. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10* 
10* 

lba.oz. 
5    7 
5    7 
3    7 
5    7 
5    7 
8    0 
8    0 

lbs. 

lbs.  ox. 
6    7 
5    7 
5    7 

5  7 

6  7 

7  0 
7    0 

lbs.   ox. 
»7    8 
85    9 
96  12 
115    2 
114    4 
1j5    2 
112    4 

Oi 
67 

76 

Ml 

Average  for  the  entire  period  > 
of  the  Experiment      .     .5 

26 

8 

6    3 

7 

5  14 

106  10 

79 

Table  VI. 

Showing  the  Average  Weekly  Consumption  of  Food  per  100  Z6s.  live  Weight  of  Animal  for 
each  penod  of  the  Experiment. 


(Quantities  given  in 

Pounds  and  Ounces., 

) 

Time. 

Oilcake. 

Clover  Hay. 

Swedes. 

Periods. 

Hampshire. 

Sussex. 

Hampshire. 

Sussex. 

Uampshiie. 

-i 

Between  Nov.    7  and  Dec.   5 
,,      Dec.     3    „    Jan.    2 
.,      Jan.      2    ..    Jan.  30 
,.      Jan.    30    ..    Feb.  27 
,,      Feb.   27    „    Mar.  27 
.,      Mar.   27    ..    Apr.  24 
,.      Apr.  24    „     May    8 

Weeks. 
2 

lbs.    ox. 
5    I4i 

5  6* 

3  1 

4  Hi 
4      7 

6  24 
3    131 

lbs.  ox. 

3  13* 
6      5* 

5  0* 

4  12 

4  8 

6  4 

5  K}* 

lbs.    ox. 

3  14* 
5      6i 
5      1 

4  11* 
4      7 
4      1* 
3    14* 

lbs.  ox. 

3  13i 
5      3* 
5      0* 

4  12 
4      8 
3      7 
3      1* 

lbs.   ox. 
73    10* 
66      3* 
69    13 
77      5* 
71      4* 
79      1 
62      9* 

\H 
74 
66 
65 
66 
631 
76  J 
69 

Average  for  the  entire  period  > 
of  the  Experiment.     .     ,] 

26 

5      6 

5    6 

4    12i 

5      2 

71      7 

681 

Table  VII. 

Showing  the  Average  Weekly  Increase  per  Head  during  each  period  of  the 
Experiment. 

(Quantities  given  in  Pounds  and  Ounces.) 


Periods. 


Between  Nov.    7  and  Dec.    3 


Dec.  3 
Jan.  2 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  27 
Apr.   24 


Jan.  2 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  24 
May   8 


A  VHnge  for  the  entire  period  ) 
of  the  Experiment      .     .  3 


Len|;th 
Time. 


Weeks. 


26 


Hampshire. 


"lbs. 
2 


ox. 

11 
2      6* 
2      6 
2    12* 
2    14 

2  6i 

3  10* 


2    12 


lbs.  ox. 
2      8f 


11 
3 
01 
3* 

3* 


2  1* 
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Table  VIII. 

Showing  the  Average  Weekly  Increase  per  100  lbs.  live  Weight  for  each  period  of  the 

Experiment. 

(Qaantities  given  in  Pounds  and  Ounces.) 


PeHods. 


Between  Nov.    7  and  Dec.    5 


Dec. 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  24 


Jan. 
Jan.  80 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  24 
May   8 


Avense  for  the  entire  period  ) 
of  the  Experiment      .     .  j 


Length 

of 
Time. 


Weeks. 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 


26 


Hampshire. 


lbs.  oz. 

2  4 

1  13i 

1  Hi 

1  14 

1  13 

1  :4 

2  04 


1     14 


lbs.  oz. 

2   Hi 
1  m 


31 
13 

0 

2i 

21 


1     101 


Note. — It  may  aid  the  reader  in  ^uing  a  clearer  idea  of  the  plan  and  object  of 
Tables  IV.,  VI.,  and  VIII.,  and  assist  in  his  understanding  of  their  results,  if  the 
fidlowiDg  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  obtained  be  added. 

In  Table  IV.,  and  during  the  first  period  of  4  weeks,  between  November  7th  and 
December  5th,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hampshire  sheep  are  said  to  consume  261  lbs. 
I  oz.  of  oilcake,  261  lbs.  1  oz.  of  clover  hay,  and  3263  lbs.  of  swedes,  to  produce 
100  lbs.  increase  in  live  weight.  Now  in  Table  III.  it  will  be  found  that  during 
the  same  period  there  were  consumed  1120  lbs.  of  oilcake,  and  that  the  increase 
obtained  amounted  to  429  lbs.    Then  we  say — 

Increase.      Oilcake.  lbs. 

As  429    :     1L20    ::     100    :    261 
100 

429  )  112000  (261  lbs.  of  oilcake  consumed  to  produce 
858  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  live  weight. 

2620 
2574 

460 
429 


31 


The  261  lbs.  1  oz.  of  clover-hay  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  thus: — 


lbs. 


100    :    261  of  clover  consumed  to  produce  100  llw.  of 


lbs. 


Increase.        Cl<mt. 

As  429     :     1120    :  : 
increase  in  live  weight. 

And  so  with  the  swedes : — 
Increase.        Swedes. 

As  429  :  14,000  : :  100  :  3263  of  swedes  consumed  to  produce  100  lbs. 
of  increase  in  live  weight. 

I  n  the  same  way  like  results  are  obtained  for  all  the  other  periods. 

In  Table  VI.  we  find  that  the  Hampshire  sheep  during  the  first  period,  between 
November  7th  and  December  5th,  are  said  to  consume  weekly  5  lbs.  14^  oz.  of  oil- 
cake, 5  lbs.  14j  oz.  of  clover-hay,  and  73  lbs.  lOf  oz.  of  swedes,  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  their  weight  during  the  same  period.  To  determine  the  weight  of  the  forty 
Hampshire  sheep  during  this  first  period,  their  weight  at  the  beginning  of  it — 
which  is  4538  lbs.— is  added  to  their  weight  at  the  end  of  it,  viz.  4967  lbs.,  and 
gives  9505  lbs.,  and  then  this  sum  divided  by  2  gives  4752*5,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  mean  weight  of  the  40  Hampshire  during  the  first  period.  It  is  this  mean 
weight  of  4752  *  5 1&.  that  is  supposed  to  consume  the  1 120  lbs.  of  oilcake,  1 120  lbs. 
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In  Table  III.  we  have  the  total  food  consumed  and  the  total 
increase  by  each  lot  of  40  sheep  between  each  period  of  weighing, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  very  different  weights  of  the 
animals  of  the  two  breeds  respectively,  the  amounts,  both  of  food 
and  increase  Vithin  a  given  time,  are  always  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  Hampshire  than  in  that  of  the  Sussex  sheep.  But 
from  the  results  as  arranged  in  this  Table  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
in  which  of  the  two  breeds  a  given  amount  of  food  has  produced 

of  clover-hay,  and  14,000  lbs.  of  swedes,  before  referred  to,  as  given  in  Table  III. ; 
and  to  bring  these  quantities  to  a  weekly  period,  instead  of  a  monthly  one,  we 
have  only  to  divide  each  of  them  by  4.    Then  we  say : — 
Mean  weight  OU-oke.  lbs.    oi. 

As  4752-6      :      280    i :     100    :     5    I4i 
100 


4752-5  )  28000-0  (  5  lbs.  14^  oz.  of  oilcake  consumed  weekly 
237625  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal. 

42375 
16 

4752-5  )  678000  (  14^ 
47525 


202750 
190100 


12650 
In  the  same  way  we  say — 

Mean  weight.      Clover  lb*,  ox. 

As  4752-5    :     280    ::    100    :     5   14^  of  clover  consumed   per  100  lbs.  live 

weight  of  animal. 
And  so  on  with  the  swedes- 
Mean  weight.        Swedes.  Iba.  ot. 
As  4752*5     :     3500    :  :     100    :     73  1  Of  of  swedes  consumed  per  100  lbs.  live 

weight  of  animal. 
And  so  on  for  the  other  periods. 

In  Table  VIII.  the  Hampshire  sheep  are  said  to  give  a  weekly  increase  in  weight 
of  2  lbs.  4  oz.  upon  each  100  lbs.  of  their  weight,  during  the  first  period,  elapsing 
between  November  7th  and  December  5th.  To  get  this  result  the  same  mean 
weight  is  used  as  before,  and  the  increase  during  this  period,  viz.  429  lbs.,  is 
divided  by  4  to  bring  out  the  result  per  week,  instead  of  per  month.  Then  we 
say:— 

Mean  weight.  Increase.  Iba.   ot. 

As  4752*5  107-25     :  :     100  2    4  =  the  weekly  increase  per 

100  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal. 

4762-5  )  10725-00  (  2 
95050 


12200 
16 


4752-5  )  195200  (  4 
190100 

And  the  results  for  the  other  periods  are  obtained  in  the  same  way.  We  have 
given  our  methods  of  preparing  these  Tables  in  detail,  as  we  think  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  others,  who  are  engaged  in  feeding  experiments,  to  employ  them. 
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the  greater  increase  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  which  case  a 
given  quantity  of  increase  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  least  con- 
sumption of  food.  This  important  point  is  brought  clearly  to 
view  in  Table  IV.,  but  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  it, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  some  points  which 
are  sufficiently  obvious  in  Table  III. 

It  has  before  been  said  that  the  dry  foods  were  allotted  to  the 
two  breeds  in  fixed  quantities,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  animals  in  each  respectively,  and  hence  the  uniformity  in  the 
quantities  of  oil-cake  and  clover  consumed  during  most  of  the 
monthly  periods.     It   will   be  seen,  however,    that   during   the 
period  commencing  with  March  27th,  when  the  animals  were 
shorn,  the  quantity  of  oil-cake  is  increased  to  both  lots  by  one 
half  the  previous  allowance.     This   it  was  thought  well  to  do  as 
the  animals  progressed  ;  but  by  the  mistake  of  the  attendant  the 
ration   of  clover  also  was  increased  to  the  Sussex  sheep  at  the 
same  time  by  being  made  equal  to  that  of  the  Hampshires ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  Table, 
that  in  this  period  of  an  excess  of  clover  in  favour  of  the  Sussex 
sheep,  they  gave  a  higher  increase  than  the  Hampshires,  though 
they  did  so  at  no  other  period  of  the  experiment.     It  should  at 
the  same  time  be  noticed  that,  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing this,  the  one  of  more  than  usual  increase  in  the  Sussex  sheep, 
they  had  gained  much  less  than  their  average  amount,  so  that 
much  of  the  subsequent  higher  rate  of  gain  may  in  reality  be 
considered  as  only  compensatory,  rather  than  as  due  entirely  to 
the  increased  allowance  of  clover.     Indeed,   the  results  of  these 
two  consecutive  periods  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  apparent  progress  of  animals,  as  indicated  by  their 
weight  taken  at  short  intervals  of  time. 

A  glance  at  the  columns  giving  the  swedes  consumed  wilf 
show  that  there  was  with  both  breeds  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
quantity  eaten  as  the  experiment  proceeded  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
too,  that  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  swedes  is  in  both  cases 
much  greater  in  the  period  commencing  March  27th,  when  the 
animals  lost  their  wool,  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  course 
of  the  experiment,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  allowance  of  dry  food  was  also  considerably  increased.  The 
increased  consumption  during  the  other  periods  is  probably  in 
some  part  due  to  a  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the  turnips  as 
the  season  advanced,  and  not  to  be  attributed  entirely  therefore  to 
the  increased  requirements  of  the  animals.  They  would,  it  is 
true,  probably  require  more  per  head  as  they  increased  in  size 
and  weight,  but  not  proportionally  to  their  increase  of  weight,  for 
we  shall  presently  see,  on  reference  to  Table  VI.,  that,  excepting 
immediately  after  the  animals  lost  their  wool,  the  quantity  con- 
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sumed  per  100  lbs,  live  toeight  was  rather  lessened  than  increased 
as  the  experiment  advanced  and  the  sheep  approached  maturity. 

Turning  now  to  Table  IV.  we  have  a  view  of  the  comparative 
productive  effects  of  the  food  in  the  two  cases,  during  the  different 
periods,  so  far  as  the  fluctuating  weights  of  the  animals  during 
such  short  intervals  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  cal- 
culate it ;  but  a  glance  down  the  columns  of  the  Table  will  show 
that  no  single  period  could  be  taken  in  itself  as  giving  a  fair,  point 
of  comparison  between  the  two  breeds  in  this  respect. 

It  is  seen  that  in  some  of  the  intervals  the  Sussex  sheep  con- 
sumed the  least  food  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  increase,  but 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  Hampshires  had  the  advantage  ; 
and  th^  final  result,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  Table,  is, 
that  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase  of  live  weight  the  Sussex  sheep 
required  20i  lbs.  more  oil-cake,  42  J  lbs.  more  clover  chaff,  and 
145  lbs.  more  swedes  than  the  Hampshires.  This  is  shown  in 
the  summary  of  Table  IV.  given  below  ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  as  we  proceed,  whether  the  increase  of  the  Sussex  sheep  was 
of  such  an  increased  value  as  to  compensate  for  this  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  required  to  produce  it. 

Table  IX. 

Showmg  the  average  Food  consumed  to  produce  100  increase  during  the  entire 
period  of  26  Weeks. 


Sussex. 
Hants. 


More  food  required) 
by  Sussex  sheep  I 


OUcake. 


\\m.     OB. 
314     4 

294     0 


20     4 


Clover. 


lbs.     OS. 
304       3 

259     12 


44 


Swedes. 


lbs. 
4086 

3941 


145 


In  Table  V.  are  given  the  average  quantities  of  food  consumed 
per  head  weekly  during  each  period  of  the  experiment,  and  of 
course  the  same  relationship  of  figures  will  here  be  found  as  in 
Table  III.,  wherein  are  given  the  quantities  consumed  by  40 
sheep  per  month ;  but  the  lessened  numbers  in  Table  V.  will  be 
more  easily  studied.  However,  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  embodied  in  the  facts  of  this  Table  are  more  clearly 
brought  out  in  Table  VI.,  immediately  succeeding  it,  in  whicU 
are  given  the  quantities  consumed  weekly  per  100  lbs,  instead  of 
per  head.  Contrasting,  however,  the  resiJts  of  the  two  Tables  V. 
and  VI.,  we  find,  as  has  already  been  alluded  to,  that  although 
there  is  with  both  breeds  something  like  a  constant  increase  in 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  per  head  as  the  experiment  pro- 
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ceeded,  yet  excepting  immediately  after  the  animals  had  lost 
their  wool,  there  is  a  disposition  to  decrease  rather  than  increase 
in  the  rate  of  consumption  of  food,  when  calculated  per  100  lbs. 
toeight  of  animal  instead  of  per  head. 

Comparing  now  one  breed  with  the  other,  we  find  that  the  two 
lots  consumed  very  different  quantities  of  food  per  head  weekly, 
but  the  Quantities  consumed  weekly  per  100  lbs.  are,  as  given  in 
Table  Vl.,  almost  identical  for  the  two  breeds.  Thus,  taking  the 
average  of  the  entire  period  of  the  experiment,  as  given  in  the 
bottom  line  of  Table  VI.  we  have,  both  for  Hampshire  and 
Sussex,  the  same  amount  of  oil-cake  consumed  per  100  lbs.  per 
week,  of  clover  5  ounces  more,  and  of  turnips  2i  lbs.  less  by  the 
Sussex  sheep  than  by  the  Hampshire  ; — quantities  which,  when 
the  great  difference  in  the  proportions  of  water  contained  in  these 
two  foods  is  considered,  may  be  calculated  as  yielding  almost 
identical  quantities  of  solid  food  to  the  animals^  and  therefore, 
as  for  all  practical  purposes  neutralising  each  other.  As  has 
already  been  said,  the  swedes  were  in  both  cases  given  ad  libitum^ 
thus  allowing  the  animals  to  fix  their  own  limits  of  consumption 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  system  ;  we  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  natural  requirements,  whatever  they  may  be,  are, 
under  equal  circumstances,  the  same  for  both  l^eeds.  It  may  be 
interesting  here  to  observe,  that  numerous  experiments  on  the 
feeding  of  the  various  animals  kept  upon  the  farm  clearly  show 
that  this  natural  limit  of  consumption,  as  fixed  by  the  animals 
themselves,  is  determined  far  more  by  the  amount  supplied  in 
the  food  of  those  constituents  which  are  termed  the  respiratory 
and  fat-forming  principles,  than  by  that  of  the  nitrogenous  ones. 
Indeed,  we  have  frequently  found  that  whilst  in  a  set  of  compa- 
rative experiments  the  quantity  consumed  of  the  former  has  been 
all  but  identical  in  the  different  cases,  that  of  the  latter  has  varied 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two,  or  more. 

But  we  must  not  enter  further  into  this  interesting  question  in 
this  place,  though  we  have  many  facts  relating  to  it  which  we 
hope  to  publish  shortly,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  feeding 
generally. 

From  Table  VI.  we  have  learnt,  then,  that  the  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  sheep  consumed  identical  quantities  of  food  in  relation  to 
their  weight ;  but  in  Table  IV.  we  have  seen  that  the  Hampshire 
sheep  gave  more  increase  for  this  food  than  the  Sussex,  for  in 
producing  100  lbs.  of  increase  the  Sussex  has  consumed  nearly  7 
per  cent,  more  oil-cake,  17^  per  cent,  more  clover,  and  3|  per 
cent,  more  swedes  than  the  Hampshires. 

In  Table  VII.  we  have  the  average  weekly  gain  per  head  of 
the  two  breeds,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  sheep,  of 
superior  quality,  as  those  of  both  breeds  undoubtedly  were,  of 
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their  kind,  supplied  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  food,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  should  in  neither  case  reach  an  average 
gain  of  3  lbs.  per  head  per  week,  that  of  the  Hampshires  being 
2  J  lbs.  and  that  of  the  Sussex  scarcely  2  lbs.  2  oz.  By  this 
remark  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  result  is  less  than  was 
to  be  expected ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  animals  in  both 
cases  to  have  done  exceedingly  well,  more  so  indeed  than  is 
usual ;  but  we  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon,  these 
quantities,  because  we  know  that  many  entertain  exaggerated 
opinions  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  fatting  sheep  which  closer 
attention  to  weights,  and  extending  their  trials  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  animals,  and  over  longer  periods  of  time,  would,  we  are 
persuaded,  dissipate. 

But  as  to  this  point  of  average  weekly  gain,  like  those  already 
discussed,  a  clearer  conception  will  be  gathered  where  the  quan- 
tity is  given  per  100  Ihs.  weight  of  animal  instead  of  per  bead. 
This  is  done  in  Table  VIII. 

In  Table  VIII.,  then,  we  see  that  in  the  case  of  neither  breed 
have  we  an  average  increase,  for  the  entire  period,  of  two  per  cent 
per  week  upon  the  weight  of  animal ;  that  upon  the  100  lbs. 
being  for  the  Hampshires  only  1  lb.  14  oz.,  and  for  the  Sussex 
sheep  only  1  lb.  lOf  oz. !  A  glance  down  the  columns  of  the 
Table  will  show  indeed  for  both  lots  of  sheep,  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  experiments,  they  reached  but  twice  an  in- 
crease of  2  per  cent,  per  week.  One  of  these  periods  of  high 
gain  was,  in  the  case  of  both  breeds,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  when  therefore  the  change  from  store  to  fatting 
food  was  likely  to  show  more  than  an  average  result ;  the  other 
instance  of  high  gain  in  the  Sussex  sheep  was  at  the  time  of  the 
increased  quantity  of  clover ;  with  the  Hampshire  it  was  during 
the  last  fortnight  of  the  experiment,  and  was  then  only  2  lbs. 
0}  oz. ;  whilst  the  high  increase  of  the  Sussex  sheep  in  the  pre- 
vious period  was  in  the  next  reduced  to  only  1  lb.  2|  oz. 

To  repeat —with  neither  breed  was  there  an  increase  of  3  lbs. 
per  head  per  week  during  the  fatting  process,  and  with  neither 
was  there  a  weekly  increase  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  live  weight,  that 
on  the  Hampshires  being  1  lb.  14  oz.,  on  the  Sussex  only  1  lb, 
lOj  oz. ;  in  favour  therefore  of  the  Hampshire  sheep  in  this 
respect  by  3^  oz.,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  next  point  of  comparison  between  the  two  breeds  is  as  to 
the  amounts  of  wool  obtained  from  each. 

The  quantities  of  wool  shorn  from  each  individual  sheep  are 
given  for  the  two  breeds  respectively  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  but  a 
summary  of  the  figures  of  those  Tables  is  here  brought  to 
view : — 
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Wool  thorn  from  the  Hamp-  ) 

shiret,  March  27       .      .  I 

Wool  shorn  from  the  Sussex,  ) 

March  27      .     .      .      .  j 

Difference.     .     .     . 


Total  Amoaut 

from 
the  40  Sheep. 


lbs. 
250} 

225 


25} 


Avenge 
per  Held. 


lbs.     OS. 
6       4 

6     10 


0     10 


Proportion  of 

Wool  to  100  lbs 

Live  Weight 

of  Animal. 


3-77 
4-57 


0-80 


The  larger  sheep,  the  Hampshire,  gives  then  an  average  of  &\ 
lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  and  the  smaller  one,  the  Sussex,  5  lbs. 
10  oz.  If,  however,  we  consider  these  quantities  in  relation  to 
the  weights  of  the  animals  at  the  time  they  were  shorn  respec- 
tively, we  see,  as  in  the  3rd  column  of  the  Table,  that  the  Hamp- 
shire, though  probably  by  some  weeks  an  older  sheep,  gives  only 
3'  77  per  cent.,  or  3i  lbs.  of  wool  per  100  lbs.  weight  of  animal, 
whilst  the  Sussex  gives  4  •  57  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  4^  lbs. 
of  wool  upon  every  100  lbs.  live  weight.  The  quality  of  the 
wool  of  the  Sussex  sheep  is  also  rather  superior  to  that  of  the 
Hampshire,  but  to  this  point  we  shall  presently  recur. 

The  result  is,  then,  that  the  Sussex  sheep,  with  a  live  weight  of 
only  about  three-fourths  that  of  the  Hampshire,  has  given  nine- 
tenths  as  much  wool,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth  more  wool 
yielded  by  the  Sussex  sheep  upon  an  equal  live  weight  of 
animal. 

It  is  said  that  although  the  Sussex  sheep  does  not  come  so 
early  to  maturity  as  the  Hampshire,  yet,  when  fit  for  the  butcher, 
not  only  does  it  give  a  larger  proportion  of  carcass  and  less  of 
offal,  but  that  the  price  of  the  meat  is  higher,  and  also  that  of  the 
wool,  and  sufficiently  so  to  compensate  for  any  disadvantages  in 
other  respects.  But  before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the 
money  result  of  the  experiment,  we  will  give  the  particulars  of 
the  proportions  of  carcass  and  of  loose  fat,  &c.,  of  some  of  the 
animals,  which  were  killed  at  home  with  a  view  of  deciding  upon 
the  comparative  qualities  of  the  two  breeds  in  these  respects. 

It  was  our  object,  indeed,  so  to  complete  the  experiment  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  it  should  include  a  comparison  of  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  animals,  and  the  money  result  up  to  the  time  to 
which  we  have  already  brought  this  Report,  and  also  give  some 
information  as  to  the  relative  productive  .qualities  of  the  two 
breeds  under  a  more  lengthened  course  of  feeding.  With  this 
view  it  was  determined  to  kill  16  of  each  lot  at  home,  and  send 
the  carcasses  to  Newgate  Market — to  send  16  of  each  alive  to 
Smithfield,  and  to  feed  the  remaining  8  of  each  until  Christmas. 
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The  selection  of  the  animals  so  as  satisfactorily  to  meet  the 
points,  as  above  described,  was  somewhat  difficult,  but  the  plan 
adopted  was  as  given  below. 

With  respect  to  the  first  lot  of  16  of  each  breed  to  be  killed  at 
home,  the  object  was  to  draw  those  animals  for  this  purpose  which 
had  shown  the  two  extremes  as  to  rate  of  increase,  as  well  as 
some  which  seemed  to  have  the  average  qualities  of  the  breed  to 
which  they  belonged  in  this  respect.  Those  taken  were  there- 
fore— 

The  4  of  largest  increase  ; 

Tlie  4  of  smallest  increase ;  and 

The  8  which  had  given  an  increase  nearest  the  average  of 
the  40. 

The  16  to  be  sold  alive  comprised  the  8  of  the  next  largest 
and  the  8  of  the  next  smallest  increase  to  those  of  the  two  extreme 
lots,  just  mentioned. 

And  the  8  to  be  fed  on  till  Christmas*  were  the  4  of  the  next 
larger  and  the  4  of  the  next  smaller  increase  to  those  allotted  as 
last  described,  so  that  these  sheep  were  intermediate  in  point  of 
rate  of  increase  between  the  16  to  be  sold  alive  and  the  8  of 
medium  increase  to  be  killed  at  home. 

The  following  summary  will  show  to  what  extent  this  method 
of  selection  gave  a  fair  average  of  quality  in  each  lot  as  to  increase, 
and  produce  of  wool : — 

Tablb  XI. 


Increase 

per  Head 

including  Wool. 

Wool 

per  Head 

(Shorn  March  27) 

Original  Weight 
NoTember7. 

Final  Weijjht 

Mays, 
without  Wool. 

Hants. 

Sussex. 

Hants. 

Sussex. 

Hants. 

Sussex. 

Hants. 

Sussex. 

lleanofthel6kiUedat) 

home S 

Mean  of  the  16  sold  alive 

Mean  of  the  8  to  be  fed| 
till  Chriatmaa    .  .   .  | 

lbs. 
71-5 

68»1 

68*5 

lbs. 
52-8 

52  5 

53'0 

lbs.  OS. 
6    IH 

6      8 

«      6 

lbs.   OS. 

5  10 

6  10 
5     10 

lbs. 
113*8 

llS-2 

114-8 

lbs. 
88 '5 

89-8 

83-2 

lbs. 
178-» 

174-2 

178'4 

lbs. 
138-2 

187-0 

lSO-6 

Mean  ofthe  40  Hants) 
and  Sassex  .  .  .  .  f 

«9'6 

52*7 

6      4 

5     10 

113-4 

88-0 

176*6 

185-4 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  method  of  selection  which 
should  give,  both  within  each  lot,  and  between  lot  and  lot  of  each 
breed,  the  average  qualities  possessed  by  the  whole ;  but  taking 

•  At  the  time  we  are  correcting  for  the  press  (October  1851)  the  trial  in  reference 
to  these  animals  is  of  course  not  yet  completed,  so  that  the  results  most  be  reserved 
for  some  future  occasion. 
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as  our  ^ound  of  selection  the  point  of  the  rate  of  increase,  which 
is  certainly  an  important  character  in  a  fatting  animal,  we  have  at 
least,  as  regards  this  point,  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  average  of  each  lot,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
whole.  The  chief  exception  is  the  first  lot  of  the  Hampshires, 
and  the  high  average  weight  of  increase  here  seen  is  due  to  the 
excessive  rate  of  gain  of  the  4  largest  animals  of  this  breed ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  selection  according  to  increase,  which  has 
thus  drawn  out  these  animals  for  killing,  has  satisfactorily  led 
to  an  explanation  of  their  comparatively  rapid  gain  in  weight. 
Three  out  of  the  four  of  them  were,  indeed,  what  are  termed 
"riggs,**  or  were  only  half- castrated,  and  hence  they  grew  in 
frame  enormously.  They  would,  doubtless,  be  masters  of  all 
the  other  sheep,  and  always  secure  the  lion's  share  of  food,  or  at 
least  make  whatever  selection  of  it  they  chose. 

Another  benefit  of  the  mode  of  selection  adopted  was,  that  as 
rate  of  increase  is  really  the  great  question  at  issue,  we  by  this 
means  secured  for  killing  at  home,  and  taking  the  weights  of  all 
the  parts,  those  animals  in  which  the  maximum,  the  minimum, 
and  the  mean  tendency  to  increase  had  been  manifested,  so  that 
if  there  were  any  clearly  defined  connection  between  the  rate  of 
increase  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relation  of  dead  weights  to  live 
on  the  other,  this  seemed  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
results. 

In  the  following  Table  are  given  some  of  the  main.particulars 
of  the  animals  whilst  alive,  by  the  side  of  those  obtained  on 
killing  them:  — 
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In  the  columns  of  increase  the  very  great  increase  of  the  first 
three  Hampshires,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
stands  out  prominently,  and  it  amounts  to  an  average  of  3f  lbs. 
per  head  per  week. 

In   the  case  of  both  the  breeds,  the  second  lot,  or  the  four  of 
least  increase,  gave  an  amount  of  gain  little  more  than  half  that 
of   the    lot   preceding  it.     On   the   other   hand,  in  the  list  of 
medium  increase,  the  8  of  each  breed  give  among  themselves 
respectively  almost  identical  amounts  of  increase.  We  have  thus, 
as  was  desired,  among  the  16  animals  chosen  to  be  killed,  great 
diversity  as  to  rate  of  increase,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  as  the  summary  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table  shows,  an  average 
not  differing  widely  from  the  average  of  the  40.     But  it  would 
seem  that,  so  far  as  the  particulars  given  in  Table  XII.  can  indi- 
cate it,  the  animals  thus  brought  together  in  each  lot  as  having 
increased  at  equal  rates,  had  developed  but  few  other  distinctive 
characters  in  common.   Thus,  first  taking  a  glance  at  the  column 
giving  the  amounts  of  wool  shorn  from  these  animals  which  were 
drawn  out  for  killing,  we  shall  see  a  very  great  irregularity  in  its 
quantity  per  head  within  each  of  the  lots  of  nearly  equal  rate  of 
increase,  and  this  remark  applies  pretty  equally  to  both  breeds ; 
nor  is  the  difference  much  less  prominent  among  the  8  animals 
of  great  regularity  as  to  rate  of  increase  than  with  the  two  lots  of 
4  each,  showing  respectively  extreme  and  opposite  qualities  in 
this  respect.     The  differences  are,  however,  not  quite  so  marked 
among  the  8  Sussex  sheep  of  medium  rate  of  increase  as  among 
the  corresponding  8  of  the  Hampshire  breed. 

Next,  as  to  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  live,  whether  we 
take  the  per-centage  of  carcass  in  the  gross,  or  in  the  fasted  live 
weight,  we  find  in  both  breeds  an  almost  equal  irregularity  among 
the  animals  of  nearly  equal  increase ;  though  in  both  breeds  the 
differences  are  certainly  less  among  the  8  animals  of  more  average 
quality  than  with  either  of  the  other  lots. 

But  if  we  take  the  mean  results,  as  given  at  the  foot  of  the 
Table,  we  see  that  the  three  lots  respectively  of  largest,  of 
smallest,  and  of  medium  increase  give  very  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions of  carcass;  and,  comparing  the  one  breed  with  the 
other  in  this  respect,  we  have  a  still  nearer  identity. 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  inside  or  loose  fat,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  both  breeds  as  wide  a  range  of  difference  among 
the  8  animals  of  medium  and  nearly  equal  rate  of  increase,  as 
among  the  individuals  of  either  of  the  other  lots  The  differences, 
indeed,  in  the  proportion  of  inside  fat  are  much  greater  between 
the  individual  animals  of  the  several  lots  than  between  the  averages 
either  of  the  different  lots  of  the  same  breed  or  of  the  different 
breeds.  To  this  remark  the  4  largest  Hampshires  are  somewhat 
VOL.  xn.  2  F 
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exceptional,  the  individuals  composing  it  giving  very  nearly  equa  1 
proportions  of  loose  fat,  though  the  average  for  this  lot  is  less 
than  for  any  other ;  this  indeed  is  quite  consistent  both  with  the 
appearance  of  these  animals  and  with  the  known  fact  of  their 
tendency  to  increase  in  frame  rather  than  to  fatten. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  16  sheep  in  each  case,  we  find  the 
Sussex  sheep  have  given  more  loose  fat  than  the  Hampshires  by 
about  0*2  per  cent.,  an  amount  which  is  really  insignificant. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  direction  of  this 
diflFerence  is  quite  consistent  with  that  between  the  average  pro- 
portion of  lung  found  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
Sussex  a  rather  higher  per-centage  both  of  loose  fat  and  of  lung ; 
characters  which,  when  they  predominate,  bespeak  more  of  the 
habit  of  exercise  and  a  tendency  to  develop  fat  more  rapidly 
around  the  abdominal  viscera  than  upon  the  carcass  ;  whilst  the 
opposite  characters  are  those  which  indicate  an  animal  of  less 
roaming  habits  and  more  accustomed  and  fitted  to  have  an  easy 
access  to  a  liberal  supply  of  good  food,  and  with  these,  more  of 
the  tendency  to  increase  in  carcass,  and  less  in  the  alimentary 
organs  and  the  fat  surrounding  them.  These  qualities  in  fact  are 
those  of  "  early  maturity  /'  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  deside- 
ratum in  a  fatting  animal  to  attain  the  necessary  ripeness  of  meat 
with  as  little  expenditure  as  possible  of  time  and  food  in  the 
production  of  mere  inside  fat  or  tallow,  to  the  profit  of  the  butcher. 

It  is  true  that  our  experiments  have  shown  very  slight  diflFer- 
ences  between  the  two  breeds  in  relation  to  the  points  in  question, 
yet  still  the  direction  of  those  differences  is  consistent  with  the 
current  opinions  on  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  two  breeds,  viz., 
that  the  Hampshire  sheep  comes  earlier  to  maturity,  and  that  the 
Sussex,  when  ripe,  gives  more  valuable  oflFal  to  the  butcher. 

That  there  is  some  general  connection  between  relative  small- 
ness  of  lung  and  of  loose  fat  on  the  one  hand,  and  tendency  to 
increase  on  the  other,  is  further  seen  on  comparing  the  different 
lots  of  the  same  breed  with  one  another  in  the  summary  at  the 
foot  of  the  Table  ;  for  we  there  see  that  with  both  breeds  the 
smallest  proportion  both  of  lung  and  of  loose  fat  was  in  the  lots 
of  largest  increase.  With  regard  to  lung,  the  converse  is  also 
true,  for  we  find  that  its  proportion  is  largest  with  the  lots  giving 
the  smallest  increase :  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  loose 
fat  so  far  as  the  Hampshires  are  concerned  ;  and  with  the  Sussex, 
though  the  lot  of  medium  increase  gives  a  higher  proportion  still, 
nevertheless  the  lot  of  smallest  increase  does  give  a  higher 
amount  of  loose  fat  than  the  lot  of  largest  increase.  With  this 
slight  exception,  then,  the  general  fact,  as  stated  above,  seems 
fully  borne  out  by  the  tenor  of  the  results  relating  to  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  further  into  questions  of  this 
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kind  in  this  place  :  the  weights  of  all  the  internal  organs  of  the 
animals  killed  at  home  were  however  taken,  but  the  results  will 
be  reserved  for  publication  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
when  we  take  up  the  general  question  of  the  composition  of  the 
animals  fed  upon  the  farm,  which  we  hope  to  do  before  long,  in 
continuation  of  the  subject  already  commenced  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Sheep  Feeding  and  Manure,"  in  a  former  Number  of 
this  Journal. 

We  have  found,  then,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  of  dead 
weights  which  have  been  given — 

That  the  proportion  of  carcass  to  live  weight  differs  very  much 
among  animals  of  equal  rates  of  increase  ;  that  in  both  breeds, 
however,  the  lot  of  least  increase  gave  the  least  average  propor- 
tion of  carcass ;  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  regard  to  this 
point  among  the  animals  of  the  same  breed  than  between  breed 
and  breed.  Indeed,  the  results  of  carcass  weight  have  brought 
out  no  distinctive  points  as  between  tlie  two  breeds,  but  rather 
show  that  its  proportion  depends  more  upon  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  particular  animal  than  upon  the  breed  to  which 
it  belongs. 

And  with  regard  to  loose  or  inside  fat  we  also  find  great 
difference  in  its  proportion,  both  among  animals  of  equal  increase 
and  of  the  same  breed ;  though,  taking  the  average  of  the  16  in  each 
case,  but  little  difference  between  the  two  breeds.  The  Sussex 
sheep,  however,  gave  slightly  the  higher  proportion  of  loose  fat. 

Having  traced  the  experiment  thus  far,  we  now  come  to  the 
question  of  its  money  result. 

The  last  weighing  of  the  sheep  was  on  May  8th,  and,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  it  was  decided  to  sell  16  dead  at  Newgate 
Market,  16  alive  at  Smithfield,  and  to  feed  the  remaining  8  of 
each  lot  of  40  until  Christmas. 

The  16  of  each  lot  for  Smithfield  were  sent  up  to  the  following 
Monday's  market,  May  12th ;  and  to  the  Newgate  Market  of 
the  same  day  the  4  of  largest  and  the  4  smallest  increase  of  each 
breed  were  also  sent,  they  having  been  killed  in  readiness  on  the 
Saturday.  On  Tuesday,  13th,  the  8  of  medium  increase  of  each 
breed  were  killed  in  like  manner,  and  sent  up  on  the  Wednesday 
night,  for  the  Thursday  morning's  Newgate  market. 

In  Tables  XIII.  and  XIV.,  whicli  follow,  are  given  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales,  and  the  8  to  be  fed  on  till  Christmas  are, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  calculation,  valued  at  the  same  amount 
per  head  as  the  16  of  each  breed  sold  alive,  to  which  their  weights 
approximated  very  closely.  The  return  for  the  wool  and  offal  is 
also  given.  And  in  the  right-hand  division  of  the  Tables  is 
stated  what  would  have  been  the  produce  of  the  40,  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  each  of  the  separate  sales. 

2  F  2 
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Table  XIII. — Produce  of  Sale  of  the  Hampshires. 


Each  Lot 

The  Rate* 

ofewsh 

•eparate  Lot 

caicalated  as 

for  40  Sheep. 

„            „         Wool,  at  13i<i.  per  lb.       .     . 
„            „        Skins,  at  9(f.  each  .... 
„            „        Head!  aiid  Plucks,at  U.  2d.  each 
„            „        Loose  Fat  at  3<i.  per  lb.    .     . 

lb*. 
799 

49 
97 

£,    s.    d. 
13  15    3 

2  15     H 
0     6     0 

0  9     4 

1  4     3 

£.    ».    d. 

68  16     3 

13  15     7J 

1  10     0 

2  6     8 
6     13 

Killing,  8d.  per  head ;  selling,  and  charges 
at  Newgate  Market,  7s.  4cr.  .     .     .     . 

•• 

18     9  11^ 
0  12     8 

92    9     9^ 
3    3     4 

Net  for  8  Sheep  sold  dead       . 

17  17     3i 

89    6     5J 

Net  ner  head     .     •      •      •      . 

2    4     8 

8  medium  Sheep— Carcasses,  3s.  3d.  per  stone  .     . 
„            „        Wool  at  13W.  per  lb. .     .     . 
„            „        Skins,  at  9d.  each       .     .     . 
„            „        Heads  and  Plucks^at  Is. 2d.  each 
„            „        Loose  Fat,  at  3jd.  per  lb.       . 

783 
461 

•  • 

99 

15  17  10 
2  12     7 
0     6     0 

0  9     4 

1  8  lOi 

79     9     2 
13    2  11 

1  10     0 

2  6     8 
7    4     41 

Killing,  8d.  per  head  ;  selling  and  charges 
at  Newgate  Market,  7s.  4d.  •     .     »     . 

•• 

20  14    7i 
0  12     8 

103  13     H 
3    3     4 

Net  for  8  Sheep  sold  dead      . 

•  • 

20     1  llj 

100    9     9} 

Net  ner  head     .      •      •     •      • 

2  10     3 

16  Sheen  M)ld  alive,  at  41s.  T>er  head.     •      •      .      • 

32  16     0 

5  17     0 

82     0     0 

„        Wool,atl3JdLp*rlb.      .     . 

104 

U  12     6 

Commission  and  selling     .     • 

— -— 

38  13     0 
0  10     8 

96  12     6 
16     8 

Net  for  16  Sheep  sold  alive    . 

38     2    4 

95    5  10 

Net  ner  head    .      .      •      •      . 

2     7     7f 

Summary. 

4  Sheen  of  largest  and  4  Sheep  of  smallest  increase, 
sola  dead       •••• 

17  17     3* 
20     1  ll| 
38     2     4 

19     1     2 

8  Sheep  of  mediam  increase,  sold  dead      •     .     • 

16  Sheep  of  average  increase,  sold  alive  .     .     .     . 

8  Sheep  not  sold,  estimated  at  the  price  of  the  Sheep 

sold  alive  v.tat^T.*-* 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

95     2     9 

Average  per  head  .     •     •     • 

•• 

2     7     6i 
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Each  Lot 
■epanteljr. 

The  Rates 

of each 
separate  Lot, 
calcalated  as 
for  40  Sheep. 

8  Sheep— 4  largert  and  1  Carcawet,  3,.  per  itone      . 
4  smallest  increaw      f        -— -^       v^ 

„            Wool,  at  I'Jrf.  per  lb.      .     . 
,,              „            Skins,  at  7d.  each      .      .      . 
^             „            Heads  and  Plucks,  at  U.  each 
„             „            Loose  Fat,  at  3rf.  per  lb.      . 

lbs. 
591 

74 

£.    s.    d. 

11     1     7 

2  11  11 
0    4    8 
0    8    0 
0  18    6 

£.    «.   d. 
55     7  11 

12  19    7 

1  3    4 

2  0    0 
4  12    6 

Killing,  M,  per  head ;  selling,  and  charges 
at  Newgate  Market,  7«.  4<i 

15    4    8 
0  12     8 

76    3    4 
3    3    4 

Net  for  8  Sheep  sold  dead      . . 

14  12    0 

73    0    0 

Net  per  head 

1  16    6 

8  medium  Sheep— Carcasses,  3s.  4^.  per  stone  •     . 

,,              „         Wool,  at  14d  per  lb 

„             „        Skins,  at  7d,  each       .... 
„              „        Heads  and  Plucks,  at  Is.  each   . 
„              „        Loose  Fat,  at  3^.  per  lb.      .     . 

610 
45i 

80 

12  17    4 
2  12    9^ 
0    4    8 

0  8    0 

1  3    4 

64    6    8 
13    3  lU 

1  3    4 

2  0    0 
5  16    8 

Killing,  8J.  per  head ;  selling,  and  charges 
at  Newgate  Market,  7s.  4d,   .     *     .     . 

17    6     1^ 
0  13    8 

86  10    7} 
3    3    4 

Net  for  8  Sheep  sold  dead      . 

16  13    5^ 

83    7    3| 

Net  per  head 

2     1    8i 

16  Sheep  sold  alive,  at  35s.  per  head  .     .      .    •.     . 
Wool,  at  I4rf.  per  lb.      .     .     . 

90 

28    0    0 
5     5    0 

70    0    0 
13    2    6 

Commission  and  selling    .     . 

33    5    0 
0  10    8 

83    2    6 
1     6    8 

Net  for  16  Sheep  sold  alive    . 

32  14    4 

81  15  10 

Net  ner  head          .      .      •      . 

2    0  11 

Summary. 
4  Sheep  of  largest  and  4  Sheep  of  smallest  increase. 

14  12    0 
16  13    b\ 
32  14    4 

16    7     2 

8  Sheep  ot  medium  increase,  sold  dead  .... 

16  Sheep  of  average  increase,  sold  alive    .... 

8  Sheep  not  sold,  estimated  at  the  price  of  the  Sheep 

•  • 

•  • 

80    6  11} 

Average  per  head  .... 

2    0    2 
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Table  XV.— Summarv — showing  the  Money  Value  of  the  Forty  Fat  Sheep. 
and  the  Average  Value  per  Head  (inclusive  of  Wool)  at  the  rate  of  each 
Sale,  and  of  the  several  Sales  collectively. 


Hampshires. 

At  the  rate  of  the  four  Sheep  of  largest  and  the  four  of 
smallest  increase,  sold  dead 

A.t  the  rate  of  the  eight  Sheep  of  medium  increase,  sold 
dead 

At  the  rate  of  the  sixteen  average  Sheep,  sold  alive  .     . 

Sixteen  Sheep  sold  dead,  sixteen  alive,  and  eight  esti- 
mated as  sold  alive,  give 

Sussex  Sheep. 

At  the  rate  of  the  four  Sheep  of  largest  and  the  four  of 
smallest  increase,  sold  dead 

At  the  rate  of  the  eight  Sheep  of  medium  increase,  sold 
dead 

At  the  rate  of  the  sixteen  average  Sheep,  sold  alive  •     . 

Sixteen  Sheep  sold  dead,  sixteen  alive,  and  eight  esti- 
mated as  sold  alive,  give 


For  the 
40  Sheep. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

89 

6 

H 

100 
95 

9 
5 

94 
10 

95 

2 

9 

73 

0 

0 

83 
81 

7 
15 

34 
10 

80 

6 

Hi 

Per  Head. 


£.    S.     d. 


2     4  8 

2  10  3 

2     7  7f 

2    7  6f 


1  16  6 

2  I  8i 
2    0  11 

2    0  2 


It  may  be  rt;marked  by  way  of  comment  on  Tables  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  which  give  the  detail  of  the  sales,  that  the  carcasses  were 
carefully  weighed  at  home  in  the  evening  just  before  they  were 
packed  and  sent  oS^  this  being  24  to  36  hours  after  the  first 
weighings  which  were  taken  as  soon  as  they  left  the  hands  of 
the  butcher ;  but  the  weights  allowed  by  the  Newgate  salesmen 
were  less  than  our  own  by  about  2  J  lbs.  per  head.  This,  if  cor- 
rect, would  be  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  weight  one  and  a  half  times 
greater  during  the  single  night  of  the  journey,  and  after  the  meat 
had  become  perfectly  cold  and  stiff,  than  haul  taken  place  in  28 
to  36  hours  sifter  the  warm  carcass  had  been  first  hung  up  in  a 
spacious  and  airy  bam.  This  loss  we  conceive  to  be  quite  im- 
possible, but  as  the  lots  sold  on  May  12th  and  15th  respectively 
were  sent  to  different  salesmen,  and  the  deficiency  in  weight  was 
nearly  equal  with  both  of  them,  it  would  seem  that  on  some  ac- 
count or  other  tlue  farmer  loses  about  Is.  per  head  in  this  %Day. 

Again,  referring  to  Tables  XIII.  and  XIV.,  we  see  that  the 
average  price  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  of  the  first  sale  was  for  the 
Hampshires  25.  9rf.  and  for  the  Sussex  3^. ;  and  of  the  second 
sale,  for  the  Hampshires  3*.  3rf.,  and  for  the  Sussex  3s.  ^\d. 
There  is  then  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Sussex  mutton  of  3<f. 
per  stone  at  the  first  sale,  and  of  \\d.  per  stone  at  the  second.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  animals  of  the  first  sale  were  in  each 
case  the  four  of  largest  and  the  four  of  smallest  increase  ;  and 
that  among  the  Hampshires  therefore  of  this  sale,  we  have  the 
3    "riggs"    before    referred    to.      These   animals,    which    were 
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heavier  than  any  of  the  others,  sold  at  much  lower  rates  than  the 
rest ;  the  average  price  of  the  Hampshires  sold  at  the  first  sale  is, 
therefore,  rather  unfairly  reduced  through  this  circumstance,  and 
hence  the  greater  difference  in  favour  of  the  Sussex  sheep  at  this 
sale.  In  the  second  sale,  however,  the  Hampshires  were  all  of 
them  exceedingly  nice  mutton. 

There  is  a  difference  of  6rf.  per  stone  between  the  first  and 
second  sale  of  Hampshires,  and  of  ^\d.  per  stone  between  the  first 
and  second  sale  of  Sussex  sheep,  which,  it  will  be  seen  in  Table 
XV.,  is  equal  to  a  difference  of  55.  Id,  per  head  on  the  Hamp- 
shires and  hi.  id,  per  head  on  the  Sussex  betwefen  the  two  days' 
sale.  This  serious  difference  was  the  result  of  a  very  flat  market 
on  May  13th,  but  as  the  disadvantage  would  be  nearly  equal  for 
both  breeds,  the  comparison  between  them  is  not  thereby 
affected. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  deducting,  of  course,  the  value 
of  the  offal,  the  Hampshire  sheep  sold  alive,  also  on  May  13th, 
realised  about  2s,  lO^d,  per  stone,  and  the  Sussex  sold  alive  at 
the  same  time  3^.  2d,  per  stone. 

At  the  foot  of  Tables  XIII.  and  XIV.  respectively  are  given 
the  money  value  of  each  lot  of  40  sheep,  32  of  them  being 
actually  sold,  and  the  remaining  8  of  each  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  the  sheep  sold  alive ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Summary,  Table 
XV.,  will  show  that  the  price  of  the  40  as  thus  obtained,  is,  in 
the  case  of  both  the  breeds,  exceedingly  near  to  the  same  rate 
that  the  animals  sold  for  alive.  In  Tables  XIII.  and  XIV.  it  is 
seen  that  the  wool  of  the  Sussex  sheep  fetched  ^d,  per  lb. 
more  than  that  of  the  Hampshires. 

The  loose  fat  (which  includes  both  the  caul  and  the  gut  fat) 
sold  for  id,  per  lb.  more  at  the  second  sale  that  at  the  first,  but 
this  was  the  same  for  both  breeds. 

In  attempting  to  make  out  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  a 
feeding  experiment  we  meet  with  many  difficulties,  some  of 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  overcome  in  the  statement  which 
we  now  subjoin.  Indeed,  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  in  showing  a  balance  account  of  the  experiment  we  only  seek 
to  make  a/azr  comparison^  and  by  no  means  undertake  to  discuss 
in  this  place  the  question  of  the  profit  or  loss  of  feeding  gene- 
rally, or  of  feeding  in  this  particular  case,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  farming  practice  ;  but  only  to  show,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  what 
have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  breeds  in  a  money 
point  of  view.  With  this  limited  object  then,  we  charge  against 
neither  breed  the  cost  of  transit  from  the  breeder,  which  would  of 
course  vary  with  the  locality  of  the  purchaser,  nor  do  we  make 
any  charge  for  attendance  or  for  the  carriage  of  the  animals  to 
market  at  last. 
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With  the  still  more  serious  items — the  cost  of  the  turnips 
consumed  and  the  value  of  the  manure  produced — we  must  deal  as 
best  we  can ;  but  as  the  reader  will  have  before  him  all  the 
materials  upon  which  the  calculations  are  based,  he  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  his  own  conclusions,  by  any  method  he  may  think 
more  applicable. 

Excluding  these  items,  then,  for  the  present,  we  give  in  Tables 
XVI.  and  XVII.  the  cost  of  the  lambs  November  7th,  when  the 
experiment  commenced,  and  that  of  the  purchased  food  consumed 
— oilcake  and  clover — on  the  one  side ;  and,  per  contra,  the  pro- 
duce of  sale  of  the  40  fat  sheep,  as  obtained  in  each  case  from  16 
sold  dead,  16  sold  alive,  and  8  calculated  as  sold  alive. 

Tablb  XVI. — Balance  Account  of  the  Hampshires. 


Cost  of  forty  Hampshire  Wether  Lambs,  November  7th, 

1850,  at  29<.  per  head 

They  consumed  of  purchased  food : — 

8120  lbs.  Oilcake,  at  6/.  15s.  per  ton   .... 

7280  lbs.  Clover  Hay,  at  4/.  per  ton     ...     . 

Total  purchased  food  •     . 


Forty  feX  Hampshire  Sheep,  and  Wool,  sold  May,  1851,  for 
Difference  .... 


£.    8.    d. 


24    9    4^ 
13    0    0 


58    jO    O 
37     9     4^ 


95     9     4^ 
95     S     9 


0     6     7i 


Table  XVII.  —Balance  Account  of  the  Sussex  Sheep. 


Cost  of  forty  Sussex  Wether  Lambs,  November  7th, 

1850,  at  25s.  6d.  per  head • 

They  consumed  of  purchased  food : — 

6272  lbs.  Oilcake,  at  62.  15s.  per  ton    .     .     .     . 

6020  lbs.  Clover  Hay,  at  42.  per  ton    .     .     .     • 

Total  purchased  food  •     • 


Forty  fax  Sussex  Sheep,  and  Wool,  sold  May,  1851,  for 
Difference 


£.    8.     d. 


18  18    0 
10  15    0 


£.    8.     d. 
51     0    0 

29  13    0 


80  13    0 

80  6  m 


0     6    Oi 


The  Hampshire  lambs  are  here  charged  29*.  per  head,  and  the 
Sussex  255.  6d.  The  price  paid  for  the  Hampshires  when  bought 
in,  was,  however,  26^.,  and  that  of  the  Sussex  lambs  25«. ;  but 
three-pence  per  week  per  head  is  added  to  these  prices  for  the 
time  the  animals  were  on  store  keep^  before  the  experiment  com- 
menced, viz.,  12  weeks  for   the  Hampshires,   and   two  for  the 
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Sussex.     The  oilcake  and  the  clover  are  charged  at  the  prices 
paid  for  them  delivered. 

From  these  balance  tables  it  appears  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
prices  of  the  fat  sheep  (and  their  wool)  covered,  within  a  few 
shillings,  the  cost  of  the  lambs  and  of  the  purchased  food  ; — 
that  is  to  say,  the  increase  of  animal  has  exactly  paid  for  the 
purchased  food.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  upon  the  whole  40 
sheep  in  each  case,  there  is  a  difference  of  only  Id,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  two  breeds,  the  Sussex  having  the  advantage  by  this 
amount. 

In  both  cases,  then,  the  dry  food  has  been  paid  for  by  the  iur- 
creased  value  of  the  40  sheep,  and  in  both  cases,  therefore,  we 
have  the  manure  of  this  food  and  of  the  turnips  consumed,  to  pay 
for  those  turnips,  and  for  attendance  on  the  animals.  Of  course 
this  exact  equality  between  the  value  of  the  purchased  food  and 
that  of  the  increase,  is,  to  some  extent,  accidental ;  for  the  result 
would  have  been  different  had  the  whole  40  sheep  been  sold  at 
the  rate  of  either  of  the  individual  sales,  instead  of  in  several  lots, 
as  they  actually  were :  indeed  the  rate  of  these  sales  may  fairly  be 
taken  for  illustrating  this,  as  the  average  weight  of  animal  being 
nearly  the  same  at  each  sale,  the  difference  in  price  was  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  market. 

Thus,  if  all  had  been  sold  at  the  first  sale,  the  increase  of  the 
Hampshires  would  not  have  paid  for  their  dry  food  by  6/.  2s,  llrf., 
and  that  of  the  Sussex  would  have  fallen  short  by  7/.  13«. ;  in 
favour  of  the  Hampshires,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  by  1/.  10*.  Id, 
Again,  if  the  second  ssJe  of  dead  meat  had  been  our  rule,  the 
Hauipshires  would  have  given  5/.  Os.  Aid,  more  than  the  cost  of 
'  their  dry  food,  and  the  Sussex  only  21. 14*.  ^id. ;  in  favour  again 
of  the  Hampshires  of  21,  %s.  Id. 

And  lastly,  if  all  had  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  the  16  sold  alive, 
the  Hampshires  would  have  been  deficient  by  3*.  6icf.,  and  the 
Sussex  would  have  given  a  balance  of  1/.  2*.  lOd. ;  so  that  the 
rates  of  this  sale  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Sussex  sheep 
by  1/.  6*.  4W.  _ 

These  illustrations  are  only  given  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
oome  to  an  unconditional  decision  as  to  money  returns  in  such 
experiments ;  especially  when  the  result  is  so  nearly  equal  as  in 
the  two  cases  in  question. 

But  even  assuming  that  the  artificial  food  has  been  in  both 
cases  exactly  paid  for  by  the  increase  of  animal,  leaving  the 
manure  of  the  dry  food  and  of  the  turnips  to  pay  for  the  attend- 
ance and  for  the  turnips,  this  would  not,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to 
prove  equality  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  unless  the  quantity  of 
turnips  to  be  thus  paid  for  were  exactly  the  same,  in  both  cases,  in 
proporticm  to  the  dry  foods  consumed.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
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fore,  to  trace  the  comparison  a  little  further,  if  only  as  a  means  of 
pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  the  true  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions must  be  attained,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  value  of  the  tur- 
nips and  that  of  the  manure,  respecting  which  few  farmers  would 
agree ; .  nor  have  they  at  present  the  necessary  data  at  command, 
upon  which  to  form  any  trustworthy  judgment. 

We  find,  then,  that — 

The  Hampshires,  with  8120  lbs.  of  oilcake  and  7280  lbs.  of 
clover,  consumed  49J  tons  of  swedes ;  and  that  with  6272  lbs.  of 
oilcake  and  6020  lbs.  of  clover,  the  Sussex  sheep  have  consumed 
SGr'tr  tons  of  swedes. 

The  two  lots  of  40  sheep  each  have  therefore  consumed  very 
different  quantities  of  turnips.  But  the  farmer  would  of  course 
adapt  the  number  of  his  flock  to  his  breadth  of  turnips,  and  there- 
fore in  keeping  Sussex  sheep  would,  according  to  their  size,  have 
a  greater  number  of  them  than  he  would  of  Hampshires. 

The  question  is,  then,  what  would  have  been  the  quantity  of 
the  dry  foods  consumed,  and  the  consequent  relative  Value  of  the 
manure,  supposing  the  number  of  the  sheep  had  been  such,  in  both 
cases,  as  to  have  consumed  an  equal  quantity  of  turnips. 

Suppose  then  that  in  both  cases  100  tons  of  swedes  had  been 
eaten,  we  should  have  had  consumed  with  them,  and  paid  for  by 
the  increase  of  animal, — 

Oilcake.  Clover, 

lbs.  lbs. 

By  the  Sussex  Sheep       ....     17,374  and  16,676 
By  the  Hampshires 16,470    „     14,767 

Difference  ...  904     „       1,909 

That  is  to  say,  in  consuming  100  tons  of  swedes  (and  the  dry 
foods),  Sussex  sheep  would,  according  to  our  experiment,  have 
given  the  manure  from  904  lbs.  more  oilcake  and  1909  lbs.  more 
clover  than  the  Hampshires.  To  have  consumed  the  quantities 
of  food  supposed  above,  however,  in  26  weeks,  there  would  have 
been  required  80  Hampshires  and  about  110  of  the  Sussex 
sheep. 

According  to  this  method  of  calculating  the  results,  then,  the 
Sussex  sheep  would  have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Hampshires 
as  fatting  stock  kept  upon  the  farm  for  their  double  produce  of 
meat  and  manure  ;  but  so  slight  is  the  difference,  and,  as  we  hive 
seen,  so  little  would  have  thrown  the  balance  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  we  do  not  consider  that  the  experiment  has  shown  any 
certain  advantage  in  favour  of  either  breed,  but  rather  that  the 
two  as  stock  for  rapid  fattening  on  a  liberal  supply  of  artificial 
food,  have  very  nearly  equal  merits  in  a  money  point  of  view. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  by  the  advocates  of  the  respective 
breeds,  that  owing  to  the  fluctuations  which  have  been  pointed 
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out  in  the  apparent  progress  of  the  animals,  the  result  would 
have  been  different  had  the  experiment  been  concluded  at  some 
other  period  of  its  course  than  the  one  adopted.  But  although  it 
is  true  that  during  single  or  individual  periods  of  the  experiment, 
the  result  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  increase  given  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  food  would  have  been  reversed,  yet,  if  the  experiment 
had  been  concluded  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  or  at  any  of  the 
succeeding  periods  of  weighing,  instead  of  in  26  weeks,  the  result 
would  still  have  been  the  same  in  direction^  though  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  in  favour  of  the  Hampshires  than  at 
present. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  from  all  the  results  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  so  various  in  their  detail,  yet  giving  in  the  gross  some 
common  points  of  consistency,  we  may  at  least  learn  over  again  the 
lesson  that  in  seeking  to  elicit  general  rules,  when  the  subtle 
principle  of  animal  life  is  involved  in  our  calculations,  great 
caution  is  requisite  so  to  multiply  our  results  as  to  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  casual  and  individual  sources  of  error.  Nevertheless  we 
conceive  that  the  gross  results  of  40  sheep  fed  for  26  weeks  can- 
not but  be  taken  as  giving  some  fair  points  of  comparison,  whether 
of  a  negative  character  or  otherwise,  as  between  the  two  breeds. 
And  we  believe  that  it  may  at  least  be  concluded  as  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  that  by  the  two,  equal  quantities  of  food  will  be 
consumed  by  a  given  weight  of  animal,  within  an  equal  period  of 
time ;  but  that  the  Hampshire  will  give  a  greater  increase  for  this 
food  than  the  Sussex  sheep.  In  the  case  of  our  experiment  this 
deficient  weight  of  increase  in  the  Sussex  has  been  exactly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  greater  quantity  of  the  wool  and  the  higher 
price  of  the  Sussex  mutton ;  and  it  is  probable  that  wherever,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  other  large  towns,  there  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  fancy  price  for  Sussex  mutton,  that  breed 
may,  other  things  being  equal,  prove  the  most  profitable  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  superior  in  form  and  general  appearance.  In  many  dis- 
tricts, however,  no  such  fancy  price  exists,  and  in  these  localities 
— always  supposing  them  otherwise  fitted  for  either — the  larger 
breed  would  probably  be  the  most  profitable.  It  is  our  intention 
to  pursue  this  subject,  however,  and  in  our  next  experiment  to 
include  several  other  breeds  of  sheep,  by  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  decide  more  definitely  as  to  the  relation  of  food  consumed 
to  meat  produced,  by  animals  of  different  forms  and  weights. 

The  gross  results  of  all  the  Tables  embodied  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  are  given  at  one  view  in  the  following  tabulated 
summary : — 
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TABLE  XVIII. 
General  Summary. 


PARTICULAKS. 


Avenge  weight  per  head  when  put  wp,  Nov.  7 
Avenge  weQht  per  head  when  (kt  (including  wool) 
Totaltncreaae  in  weight  of  40  sheep  in  26  weeks    . 

Increase  per  head  weekly 

Increase  upon  100  lbs.  live  weight  weekly   .     .     . 


Total  food  consumed  by  40  sheep  in  f  ciover*Hav 
^^eekM lbs.     Is^edes    . 

{Oilcake    . 
aover  Hay 
Swedes     . 


Pood 


Oilcake 


d  consumed   per   100  lbs.  live/So-r  fliv 
eight  of  animafweekly      .     .    IswSdi    . 


Pood  consumed  to  produce  100  1^|  clover  Hay 


increase  of  live  weight 


(OUcake 
I  Clover  H 
^Swedes 


Total  wool  of  40  sheep,  shorn  March  27th    .     .     . 
Wool  per  head  ditto  ditto  .... 

Wool  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal,  when  shorn 


Average 
weighu 
of  cold 


in  stones 
of 8  lbs. 


P'i^^^A^iJSf  IWeighta  taken  at  home      . 
JJ'^S^ill^^JWeightsallowedby  butcher 

Of  the  8  me> )  Weights  taken  at  home 
dium  increase  )  Weights  allowed  by  butcher 

*)  Weights  Uken  at  home      . 
.  5  Weights  aUowed  by  butcher 


Of  the  16 
Lkilled      . 


1  Of  the  4  largest 
Proportion  of  careaa  (cold)  in  100 1  Of  the  4  smallest 
of  the  live  weight,  of  May  8th.<Of  the  8  medium 
notfuted | 

lOfthe  16  killed. 


rOfthe4  largest 
Proportion  of  ca.«-^d)i»  lOolgJ^SSSSu*^ 
lof  the  16  killed 


lbs.  of  the  fasted  weight  '. 


Actual  Results  of 
Experiments. 

Per  Centage  Rela- 
tion  of  Sumex  to 
Hampshire. 

to.;^. 

Relation 

of 
Sussex 

Hampshire 

Soawx. 

results  to 
Hamp- 
shirT 

as  100. 

Differenee. 

lbs.  ois. 

lbs.  oa. 

113    7 

88    0 

77*57 

-22*42 

183     1 

141    0 

77*02 

-22  98 

2,784  12 

2,109    0 

75-73 

-24*27 

2  12 

3     1« 

76*70 

-23*29 

1  14 

1   101 

89*17 

-10*83 

6,120 

6.272 

77-24 

-22*76 

7.280 

6,020 

82*69 

-17-31 

110,467 

80,897 

73-23 

-26-77 

8    0 

6     8 

77*34 

-22  66 

7     0 

5  14 

83-93 

-16*07 

106  10 

79     1 

74*15 

-24-85 

5     6 

5     6 

100*00 

None. 

4  I2i 

5     2 

106-84 

+  6-84 

71     7 

68  14 

96-41 

-  3-59 

294     0 

314    4 

106*89 

+   6*89 

259  12 

804    3 

117*11 

+  17*11 

3,941     0 

4,086    0 

103*68 

+  8*68 

250  12 

225     0 

89-78 

-10-27 

i    4 

5  to 

90  00 

-10*00 

8,775 

4,567 

120*98 

+20*98 

St.  lbs. 

St.  lbs. 

12     64 

9    4 

74*15 

-25*85 

12    4 

9    2 

74*00 

-2600 

12    4« 

9    6« 

77*17 

-S2*83 

12    2 

9    44 

77*81 

-22*19 

12    6* 

9    54 

75*24 

-24*75 

12    S 

9    8 

75*76 

-24*24 

56  87 

57*16 

100*51 

+  0*51 

56  42 

56-15 

99*52 

-  0*48 

56*82 

57-41 

lol*04 

+   1*04 

56 '78 

57*03 

100*50 

+  0*53 

61*24 

61*81 

100*93 

+  0-98 

60 '00 

59*28 

98*80 

-   1*20 

60*64 

60*57 

99*88 

-  0-12 

60*68 

60*56 

99  88 

-  0*12 
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PARTIC0LAR8. 

Actual  Results  of 
Experiments. 

Per  Centage  ReU- 
tion  of  Sussex  to 
Hampshire. 

Hampshire 

Sussex. 

RelaUon 

of 
Sussex 

results  tc 
Hamp- 
shirT 
as  100. 

Difference. 

/  Of  the  4  lanett 

Average  weight  of  loo«  Ikt  per  1  gj^*  8  m^?« 
h«d^(weighedi*wii)  .      .     .      <w  the  8  medium 

lofthe  16  killed 
r  Of  the  4  largest 

lOfthel6killed. 

r  Of  the  4  largest 
Airence  weight  of  long  and  half     Of  the  4  smallest 
windpipe    per    head   (weighed  <  Of  the  8  mediom 
warm) 

VOfthe  16  killed 

r  Of  the  4  largest 
the  windpira)  in  100  lbs.  of  the  ^  Of  the  8  medium 
(ofthe  16  killed 

l^ceof  the  carcamper  stone  of8lb..{^J|JjlJ^^e^. 

Gross  money  return  per  head  of  (  Ofthe  8  sold  May  ISth 
those  sold  dead  (without  wool)  t  Of  the  8  sold  May  15th 

aUTO  (without  wool) ] 

Average  value  of  wool  per  head ,     . 

IMeeof  woolperlb.. 

lbs.  OSS. 

12  15i 
U    5 
12     7 

lbs.  OSS. 

10     4i 
8     61 

10     2i 

70»28 
74*^3 
81*56 

-20*78 
-25*57 
-18*44 

12     31 

9    9i 

78*55 

-21*45 

6*54 
7  34 
7*24 

7*08 
7*17 
7*45 

108*26 
97*64 
102-94 

+  8*26 
-  2*36 
+  2*94 

7*02 

7  10 

101*18 

+   1*18 

lbs.  OSS. 
1  lOf 
1    H 
1     9i 

lbs.ois. 
1     4* 
1     3f 
1     «♦ 

76-77 
77*86 
87-89 

-28*23 

-22-14 
-12*11 

1    H 

I     5 

81*00 

—19*00 

0*840 
1*084 
0*983 

0*889 
1*049 
1*031 

105*833 
101*450 
110*504 

+5*833 

+  1*450 

+  10*504 

0  935 

1*000 

106*952 

+6*952 

8    9 

8    8 

89    H 
45     4* 

41     0 

f    H 
I    1* 

«.    d, 
3    0 
8    4i 

31     7| 
36     6f 

35    0 

6     6i 
1     8 

109*09 
103-85 

80*50 
80*54 

85*37 

9f*90 
103-70 

+  9*09 
+  3*85 

-19*50 
-19*46 

-15*63 

—  7*10 
+  3*70 

XIX, — On  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  England  and  Wales. 
Bt  Joshua  Trimmer. 

Prize  Report. 

In  writing  on  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  England  and  Wales, 
we  must  treat  of  it  rather  as  it  is  not,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  than 
as  it  is. 

This  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  the  objects  proposed  in  the 
application  of  geology  to  agriculture  with  the  means  furnished 
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for  their  attainment  by  the  present  state  of  geological  and  agricul- 
tural knowledge  respecting  the  composition  and  distribution  of 
soils. 

This  essay  will,  therefore,  treat  of  the  objects  of  agricultural 
geology,  and  its  present  defective  state,  arising  from  the  neglect 
of  the  superficial  deposits.  In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  application  of  geology  to  agriculture,  the  probable  cause  of 
this  defect  will  be  indicated.  The  distribution  of  the  superficial 
deposits  or  erratic  tertiaries  will  be  described  ;  its  dependence  on 
the  position  and  direction  of  the  chains  of  hills ;  the  peculiar 
characters  of  these  deposits ;  their  depth  and  composition  ;  the 
heights  to  which  they  extend,  and  the  districts  most  free  from 
them.  Such  information  respecting  the  distribution  of  soils  as 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  agricultural  works,  will  then  be  brought  under  view,  in 
order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  varia- 
tions of  soil  are  dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  strata  on 
which  they  rest. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  we  shall  enter  as  little  as 
possible  into  what  some  may  regard  as  geological  theories.  It 
will,  however,  not  always  be  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
to  describe  geological  facts,  without  some  allusion  to  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  respecting  the  agencies  by  which,  and  the 
periods  at  which,  the  phenomena  described  were  produced.  To 
those,  moreover,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  geological  investiga- 
tions, much  will  appear  speculation  which  is  in  reality  well-esta- 
blished fact ;  such  as  the  succession  of  the  stratified  rocks ;  the 
successive  distinct  assemblages  of  plants  and  animals  contained 
in  them ;  the  aqueous  origin  of  some  rocks,  the  igneous  origin 
of  others ;  mountain  chains  formed  at  different  epochs  by  dis- 
ruption and  upheaval  of  the  strata  along  different  lines ;  and 
repeated  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  same  areas  above  and 
below  the  sea-level. 

Objects  of  Agricultural  Geology, — A  knowledge  of  soils,  sub- 
soils, and  substrata,  constitutes  the  science  of  Agricultural  geology. 
Its  objects  are — 1.  The  classification  of  soils  on  a  sound  and 
accurate  basis,  and  the  establishment  of  some  general  nomen- 
clature of  them  for  that  Babel  of  local  names  which  renders  it 
nearly  impossible  for  tlie  cultivator  of  one  district  to  know  the 
nature  of  a  soil  on  which  a  given  process  of  cultivation  has  been 
found  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  another. 

2.  Agricultural  geology*  should  be  able  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  soils ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  soils  of  a  given  quality,  or  adapted  to  a  given  system  of 
husbandry,  are  to  be  found ;  whether  each  formation  yields  a 
peculiar  soil  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  area  allotted  to  it  on 
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geological  maps  ;  and  if  not,  then  upon  what  conditions  the  varia- 
tions depend. 

3.  The  proper  depths  and  distances  of  drains  depend  on  the 
permeability  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  by  water.  A  knowledge  of 
this  and  of  the  phenomena  of  springs,  which  is  essential  to 
economy  and  efficiency  in  freeing  land  from  water  when  it  is 
redundant,  and  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  it  when  deficient,  con- 
stitutes one  department  of  agricultural  geology. 

4.  Another  comprises  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties and  the  distribution  of  mineral  manures,  or  those  sub- 
stances which  may  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil  and  substrata  for 
the  correction  of  chemical  and  mechanical  defects  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  soil.  It  comprises  also  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
nomenclature  for  these,  instead  of  that  at  present  in  use,  which  is 
as  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  nomenclature  of  soils.  When 
we  are  told  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  marl  or  clay  in  a  given  district,  who  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  district  can  form  any  idea  of  the  composition  or  geological 
relations  of  the  substances  to  which  the  terms  are  applied,  except 
that  they  are  not  farmyard  manure,  but  that  they  are  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  and  that  they  are  not  caustic  lime  ?  Instances  might 
be  adduced  in  which  the  clay  of  one  county,  or  one  side  of  the 
same  county,  is  the  identical  substance  which  is  called  marl  in 
another. 

5.  Elevation  above  the  sea,  jointed  structure  and  slaty  cleavage, 
impregnation  with  metallic  substances,  and  that  metamorphic  or 
altered  condition  which  arises  from  contact  with  granite  and  other 
igneous  masses,  are  local  accidents  to  which  the  strata  have  been 
subject,  and  which  must  affect  the  character  of  soils  derived 
wholly  from  rocks  of  the  same  formation.  Soils,  for  instance,  on 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  is  spread  out  in  broad  undula- 
tions, at  low  levels,  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Ireland,  must  have 
a  very  different  value  from  soils  on  the  same  rock,  at  elevations  of 
1500  and  2000  feet,  to  say  nothing  of  .greater  heights,  in  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire.  Soils  also  will  be  drier  on  rocks  traversed 
by  numerous  joints  and  by  slaty  cleavage  than  on  those  which  are 
destitute  of  them.  Thin  soils  resting  on  such  rocks,  if  the  joints 
are  numerous  and  the  cleavage  vertical  or  highly  inclined,  are 
great  devourers  of  manure,  which  runs  through  them  like  a  sieve. 
Salts  injurious  to  vegetation  prevail  in  soils  resting  on  rocks  which 
abound  in  metallic  sulphurets.  The  ^mineral  characters  of  the 
Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  rocks  vary  greatly  in  Hereford- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Russia,  as  they  have  or  have  not  been 
subject  to  those  local  accidents  which  induce  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. In  Russia,  where  they  have  not  been  affected  by  contiguous 
masses  of  igneous  rocks,  or  by  lines  of  disturbance,  but  are  spread 
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out  in  very  nearly  their  original  horizontal  position,  they  appear 
under  their  original  mineral  aspect  of  clays  and  limestones,  as 
soft  and  incoherent  as  our  tertiary  and  newer  secondary  strata. 
In  Devonshire  they  are  so  much  indurated  by  contiguity  to  the 
granite  of  Dartmoor,  as  to  assume  the  texture  of  the  older  slates 
and  sandstones,  with  which  they  were  till  lately  confounded.  This 
altered  condition  is  the  form  under  which  they  most  commonly 
occur  on  continental  Europe  ;  so  that  the  old  red  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles  ;  and  the  first  iqquiry 
of  a  foreign  geologist  in  England  was  for  the  grh  rouge  antique. 
In  Herefordshire  these  rocks  appear  in  a  state  intermediate  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  same  strata  in  Russia  and  in  Devon- 
shire. Soils  derived  from  the  two  extremes  of  these  conditions 
must  differ  as  much  as  raw  clay  differs  from  ground  bricks  and 
tiles. 

6.  Agricultural  geology  should  discriminate  between  soils  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  materials  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest, 
and  those  in  which  the  materials  have  been  derived  from  various 
strata  and  blended  by  aqueous  transport. 

7.  The  investigation  of  the  sources  whence  materials  for  build- 
ing, draining,  and  road  making  may  be  obtained,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate,  is  a  department  of  geology  of 
no  smsdl  importance  to  the  farmer.  It  will  often  instruct  him 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  he  may  obtain,  under  or  near  to  his  own 
land,  the  very  substances  which  he  is  bringing  at  a  great  expense 
from  a  distance  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how,  by  means  of  rail- 
ways, they  may  be  brought  twenty  or  thirty  miles  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  from  nearer  sources  of  supply  whence  he  is  carting 
them  with  his  own  horses. 

8.  To  these,  which  may  be  considered  the  direct  influences  of 
geological  conditions  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  different 
districts,  we  may  add  the  indirect  influence,  arising  out  of  the 
distribution  of  those  formations  which  affect  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  by  concentrating  on  certain  areas  large  masses 
of  population  not  employed  in  agriculture.  A  poor  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mancliester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  the 
other  great  manufacturing  towns  which  are  congregated  on  or 
near  to  the  coal  measures,  will  be  of  greater  value  than  a  better 
soil  in  a  district  thinly  peopled  and  remote  from  markets. 

Present  imperfect  state  of  Agricultural  Geology. — Such  are 
the  questions  which  agricultural  geology  is  required  to  answer. 
To  some  of  the  most  important  of  them,  which  relate  to  the  dis  - 
tribution  of  soils,  it  is  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  give  more 
than  very  imperfect  answers,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  data 
necessary  for  their  solution  are  yet  uncollected. 

For  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  geological  investigations  should 
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embrace  two  classes  of  facts — the'distribution  and  composition  of 
the  rock  formations,  and  the  distribution  and  composition  of  the 
drifts  or  erratic  tertiaries.  Geologists  have  occupied  themselves 
too  exclusively  with  the  former ;  the  latter,  from  their  superficial 
position  and  the  extensive  areas  which  they  cover,  are  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  There 
are  but  few  large  tracts  in  Britain  which  are  wholly  exempt  from 
their  influence.  When  they  are  only  two  feet  thick  they  consti- 
tute in  many  cases  both  soil  and  subsoil.  When  their  depth 
extends  to  seven  feet,  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  deepest  drains 
of  the  deepest  drainers.  There  are  many  places  in  which  these 
deposits  are  several  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and  then  the  substrata 
can  have  no  agricultural  value,  except  from  the  fossil  manures 
which  are  furnished  by  their  exposure  within  accessible  distances. 
Even  the  fossil  manures  of  the  erratic  deposits  themselves  are 
rarely  raised  from  beneath  a  head  or  overburthen  of  more  than 
twenty  feet ;  twenty  yards  is  the  maximum  we  ever  knew. 

In « our  geological  maps  all  these  deposits  are  assumed  as 
removed,  and  that  rock  is  exhibited  as  constituting  the  surface, 
which  would  in  that  case  be  the  surface.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
defect  of  geological  maps,  as  at  present  constructed,  which  de- 
tracts from  their  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Agriculture 
requires  a  chemical,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  mineral  classi- 
fication of  soils,  while  the  classification  of  strata  adopted  in  these 
maps  is  zoological.  Their  colours  exhibit  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  outcrop  of  certain  groups  of  strata,  made  up  of  many  sub- 
ordinate beds,  differing  in  mineral  composition,  but  united  by  the 
bond  of  an  assemblage  of  organic  remains  which  is  conmion  to 
the  whole  group,  and  distinct  from  other  fossil  groups  higher  or 
lower  in  the  series.  For  most  purposes  of  geology  such  a  classi- 
fication is  the  best  A  classification  dependent  on  mineral  cha- 
racters had  previously  been  tried  and  found  defective.  We  can 
ascertain  by  its  organic  contents  to  what  part  of  the  series  a  given 
rock  belongs — by  its  mineral  characters  we  cannot.  The  strati- 
fied rocks,  whose  collective  thickness  amounts  to  several  miles, 
constitute  a  vast  succession  of  strata,  in  which  argillaceous,  cal- 
careous, and  siliceous  beds  are  repeated  again  and  again.  It  is  a 
general  but  not  invariable  truth  that  the  argillaceous,  calcareous, 
and  siliceous  strata  associated  with  the  group  of  fossils  which 
characterise  one  part  of  the  series,  differ  somewhat  from  those 
associated  with  the  peculiar  organic  remains  of  another.  But 
while  there  are  these  differences  vertically  in  different  parts  of 
the  series,  there  are  greater  differences  horizontally  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  formation.  Its  mineral  characters  are  fre- 
quently changed  in  the  distance  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles. 
Its  zoological  characters  are  the  same  at  points  thousands   of 
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miles  asunder.  The  lower  oolitic  group  consists,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, of  calcareous  rocks,  known  as  the  combrash,  the  forest 
marble,  and  the  great,  or  Bath^  oolite,  associated  with  beds  of 
clay — the  fullers'  earth  bed  and  Bradford  clay — and  some  sand. 
The  inferior  oolite,  which  forms  the  lowest  bed  of  the  group,  and 
which  is  a  ferruginous  and  calcareous  rock,  with  occasionally 
much  siliceous  matter,  passes  in  the  north  of  Oxfordshire  and  in 
Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  into  a  broad  tract  of  ferruginous 
sands  and  sandstones.  In  Yorkshire  it  consists  of  sandstones  and 
shales  resembling  those  of  the  coal  measures,  and  containing 
seams  of  inferior  coal,  the  combrash  being  the  only  calcareous 
member  which  is  constant,  and  the  great  oolite  being  represented 
by  a  thin  calcareous  band.  The  group  is  identified  with  that  of 
Gloucestershire,  under  all  these  varying  conditions,  not  only  by 
containing  the  same  group  of  fossils,  but  by  having  been  followed 
continuously  along  the  outcrop,  so  as  to  trace  the  gradual  passage 
from  one  mineral  form  to  another. 

As  another  example,  we  may  take  the  chalk.  Through  France, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  it 
maintains  its  well-known  English  character  of  a  soft  and  white 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  south-east  of  Europe  it  assumes  the 
form  of  soft  clays  and  loose  sands,  not  unlike  parts  of  our  plastic 
and  London  clay  series.  In  America  it  is  almost  wholly  arena- 
ceous; but  under  all  these  varying  conditions,  it  contains  the 
same  group  of  shells,  sponges,  and  fishes,  and  holds  the  same 
relative  position  to  other  assemblages  of  fossils  which  are  found 
in  England  above  or  below  the  chalk. 

It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  our  geological  maps  exhibit 
areas  occupied  by  the  outcrops  of  groups  containing  the  same 
groups  of  fossils,  no  matter  what  their  mineral  character ;  but  the 
mineral  character  of  the  strata,  or  of  their  several  parts,  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  agriculture.  If  the  superficial  deposits  were 
•  removed,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  and  if  the  soils  were  derived 
wholly  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  unaffected  by  aqueous 
transport  and  unmixed  with  other  matter,  it  would  be  of^  more 
consequence  to  the  agriculturist  to  know  whether,  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, they  consist  of  clay,  sand,  or  limestone,  than  whether  they 
contain  certain  fishes,  reptiles,  or  mammals,  and  particular  genera 
and  species  of  shells.  These  mark  the  part  of  the  series  to  which 
the  strata  belong,  and  they  mark  those  minor  modifications  to 
which  the  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  siliceous  strata  are  respec- 
tively subject  in  different  parts  of  their  vertical  range ;  but  these 
are  of  less  importance  than  the  broad  argillaceous,  calcareous, 
and  siliceous  characters  belonging  to  them,  which  are  independent 
of  their  place  in  the  series. 

Mineral  characters  are  also  of  more  practical  importance  than 
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the  questions  so  interesting  in  theoretical  geology,  and  on  which 
the  study  of  organic  remains  has  thrown  so  much  light  respecting 
the  ancient  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  in- 
formation, therefore,  which  agriculture  requires  of  geology  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  which  geological  maps,  as  at  present  constructed, 
and  the  present  prevalent  course  of  geological  inquiry,  furnish 
the  least. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Agricultural  Geology — probable  cause  of 
this  Defect, — During  the  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since 
geology  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  science  of  observation  and  in- 
duction, from  being  a  mere  mass  of  crude  speculations,  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  its  practical  application  to  agriculture, 
chiefly  because  farmers  have  not  been  geologists,  and  geologists 
in  general  have  been  ignorant  of  agriculture.  Whenever  a  step 
has  been  gained,  it  has  been  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  in  one  individual.  The  yeoman  and  land-surveyor  of 
Oxfordshire  who  ranks  as  the  father  of  English  geology  was  also 
the  first  to  apply  it  to  agricultural  questions. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  observed  of  him  that  he  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  things  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selves act  on  certain  minds  so  as  to  influence  the  whole  tenor  of 
afterlife.  Bom  in  an  oolitic  district  rich  in  fossils,  which  were 
the  playthings  of  his  childhood,  he  was  led  by  them  while  em- 
ployed as  a  land-surveyor  on  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  in  central 
and  southern  England,  to  habits  of  observation,  which  terminated 
in  his  three  great  discoveries — that  strata  have  an  invariable 
order  of  succession ;  that  each  has  been  successively,  and  for  a 
long  time,  the  bed  of  the  sea  ;  and  that  each  possesses  a  peculiar 
group  of  organic  remains,  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  evi- 
dence, its  place  in  the  series  may  be  determined.  To  the  con- 
templation of  his  favourite  oolites,  on  which  he  was  bom  and 
lived,  and  on  which  he  wished  to  be  buried,  we  may  trace  a  slight 
oolitic  hue  both  in  his  geology  and  in  its  application  to  agricul- 
ture. The  oolites  of  the  south  of  England  are  more  subdivided 
than  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the  subdivisions  are  characterised  by 
peculiar  species.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  studies  should 
receive  a  local  impress,  and  that  a  local  truth  should  be  some- 
what over-generalised  by  him.  As  observations  multiplied  and 
the  science  advanced,  it  was  found  that  these  minute  distinctions 
could  not  be  relied  on,  beyond  certain  limits,  and  that  in  the 
identiflcation  of  strata  we  must  look  to  broad  features,  to  groups 
of  fossils,  as  characterising  groups  of  rocks.  While  the  organic 
group,  as  a  group,  is  constant  under  variations  of  mineral  com- 
position, mineral  characters  modify  the  distribution  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  just  as  deposits  now  forming  beneath  the  sea  exhibit 
collectively    the  general  assemblage    of  organic   bodies  now  in 
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existence,  subject  to  local  modifications  from  climate,  from  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  and  from  the  depth  of  water — some  animals 
inhabiting  muddy,  some  sandy,  some  rocky  bottoms,  and  some 
being  peculiar  to  certain  zones  of  depth.  Smith's  oolitic  dis- 
trict, moreover,  was  one  in  which  the  influence  of  the  rock 
formations  on  the  soil  is  at  or  near  its  maximum  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  assigned  to  them  generally  an  in- 
fluence which  they  really  possess  in  some  situations  where  the 
superficial  deposits  are  absent,  and  should  not  have  made  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  the  modifications  produced,  even  under  their 
slightest  development,  by  those  deposits  which  are  generally 
present  to  some  extent  or  other. 

Of  Smith's  views,  however,  on  this  subject  we  know  but  little 
directly.  His  great  work  was  his  Map  of  the  Strata ;  and,  though 
a  most  voluminous  writer  of  notes,  he  published  -scarcely  any 
books.  Some  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  open  liberality 
with  which  he  communicated  the  results  of  his  researches,  called 
themselves  his  pupils,  and  some  who,  without  even  this  acknow- 
ledgment, appropriated  his  discoveries,  over-generalised  his  over- 
generalisations.  Farey,  the  author  of  the  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  Derbyshire,  carried  this  to  the  extreme  of 
regarding  shells  as  distinct  species  if  they  were  found  by  him 
in  more  than  one  formation;  thus  invohing  himself,  as  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  has  remarked,  in  the  vicious  circle  of  first  using 
organic  remains  for  the  identification  of  strata,  and  then  using 
strata  for  the  identification  of  organic  remains.  In  like  manner 
Smith's  views  respecting  the  influence  of  the  rock  formations  on 
soils,  which  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  conversed  with 
him  or  have  heard  him  lecture,  or  who  have  access  to  his  notes, 
may  have  become  engrafted  on  agricultural  geology  in  a  some- 
what exaggerated  form,  for  he  was  one  of  the  fir^t  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  stratified  rocks  and  the  superficial 
deposits:  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  soil  is  too  palpable 
in  districts  where  they  prevail  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  so 
accurate  an  observer. 

From  the  time  when  Smith's  active  labours  ceased  little  was 
done  in  the  prosecution  of  Agricultural  geology,  till  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Morton's  work  on  Soils,*  if  we  except  the  slight  notices 
respecting  the  agricultural  characters  of  the  rock  formations  in  the 
"  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,"  by  Conybeare 
and  Phillips,  and  if  we  except  also  the  Report  on  the  Geology  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche.  These  two  counties, 
but  particularly  the  former,  constitute  a  district  in  which  the 
superficial  deposits  are  of  limited  extent,  and  in  which  a  more 

•  "  The  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils,"  &c.,  by  John  Morton.    1842.    3rd  edition. 
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Intimate  connection  tban  usual  subsists  between  the  soils  and  the 
rocks  on  which  they  rest.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche  takes  the  substratal  view  of  the  origin  of  soils,  supposing 
them  to  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent 
rock  in  situ.  He  observes,  however,  of  the  chalk  and  greensand 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  district  that  they  are  so  overlaid  by 
transported  gravel  as  to  possess  a  common  agricultural  character 
very  different  from  that  of  the  more  eastern  chalk  districts,  and 
by  no  means  one  of  fertility.  He  mentions  also  other  scattered 
deposits  of  gravel  (besides  the  stream  tin  gravel  of  the  valleys) 
in  other  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  is  needless  to  enume- 
rate more  particularly  the  other  points  of  that  Report  bearing  on 
agriculture,  because  they  have  been  republished  by  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socletj,  and  have 
been  more  than  once  referred  to  by  agricultural  writers  in  that 
Journal.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  geology  of 
England  and  Wales  at  present  known  is  to  be  found  In  Mr. 
Morton's  work  on  Soils,  which  has  served  as  a  text-book  to  most 
subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  It  contains  much  valuable 
information  respecting  soils,  the  result  of  personal  observation, 
and  many  useful  hints  for  their  improvement,  but  It  falls  into  the 
prevailing  error  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  limited  in- 
ductions, and  assigning  too  much  influence  to  the  rock  formations, 
and  too  lltde  to  the  superficial  deposits. 

The  points  insisted  on  are,  that  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  soil 
partake  of  that  of  the  subjacent  rock,  tlie  principal  mineral  being 
that  of  the  geological  formation  beneath — so  that  argillaceous  soils 
rest  on  the  clay  formations,  calcareous  soils  on  the  chalk,  and 
oolites  and  siliceous  soils  on  the  various  sandstones ;  the  colour 
also  of  the  soils  being  those  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  repose — 
white  on  the  chalk,  red  on  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  on  the 
sands  and  clays  in  general  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of 
the  stratum  below.  Any  differences  which  exist  are  referred  to 
the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  to  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  and  oxidation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  strata.  This 
connection  between  the  soil  and  the  subjacent  rock  is  insisted  on 
as  forming  the  best  foundation  for  a  classification  of  soils ;  many 
attempts,  it  is  alleged,  having  been  made  to  classify  them  on  other 
principles,  which  have  failed  to  convey  to  the  mind  either  of  the 
practical  farmer  or  scientific  agriculturist  any  correct  idea  of  their 
nature  and  properties.  Local  names  are  therefore  preferred  by 
the  author,  and  he  proposes  to  classify  soils  by  referring  them  to 
the  geological  formation  on  which  they  rest. 

Diluvium  is  defined  to  be  a  vast  accumulation  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  materials  which  are  found  covering  in  masses  some  of 
the  older  and  continuous  geological  formations  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent.  A  communication  is  also  insisted  on  between  tlie  dilu- 
vial tracts  and  the  rocks  under  or  near  them,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Three  diluvial  formations  are  described : — 1.  The  diluvium 
resting  on  the  chalk,  referred  to  the  wreck  of  the  eocene  ter- 
tiaries.  This  is  described  as  consisting  in  some  places  of  little 
else  than  flints  ;  in  some,  as  in  Dorsetshire,  of  flinty  gravel ;  in 
others,  as  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  of 
red  tenacious  clay,  with  rolled  flints,  varying  in  some  instances 
to  a  loamy  clay  or  to  sand  and  gravel.  2.  Diluvium  of  the  new 
red,  described  as  occurring  in  detached  portions,  often  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  on  that  rock  and  on  the  coal  measures, 
usually  consisting  of  sand,  but  occasionally  composed  of  clay. 
3.  The  diluvium  of  the  gault  and  Oxford  clay,  which  may  be 
traced  through  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire  into  Wilt- 
shire and  Gloucestershire.  Other  minor  diluvial  accumulations 
are  spoken  of,  consisting  of  local  gravels,  occupying  limited  and 
detached  areas  at  the  mouths  of  the  deep  valleys  which  intersect 
the  oolitic  hills,  never  as  constituting  deep  deposits  and  assuming 
the  form  of  hills  like  the  diluvium  of  the  new  red.  The  sand  and 
gravel,  as  well  as  the  clay  with  fragmentary  chalk,  which  cover 
the  greater  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  referred  by  other 
geologists  to  the  diluvium,  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Morton— we 
must  add  erroneously — as  members  of  the  plastic  clay  series. 
Of  alluvial  soils  it  is  said,  that  as  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed  depend  entirely  on  the  geological  formation  through 
which  the  rivers  flow,  of  course  the  nature  and  property  of  the 
alluvium  in  each  river  or  country  may  differ  entirely  from  that  of 
another. 

Starting  from  these  principles,  Mr.  Morton  traces  the  changes 
of  the  different  formations  as  laid  down  in  geological  maps,  and 
describes  in  general  outline  the  nature  of  the  soils  on  each  of  the 
stratified  and  unstratified  rocks.  While  certain  general  charac- 
ters are  ascribed  to  the  soils  on  each  formation,  considerable  local 
variations  are  admitted,  which  are  assumed  to  be  dependent  on 
variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rock  beneath.  Some 
of  the  specified  variations,  however,  referred  to  this  cause,  we 
know,  from  personal  observation,  to  depend  on  the  distribution 
of  the  superficial  deposits. 

The  plastic  clay  of  Essex,  for  instance,  is  described  as  yielding 
a  reddish-brown  clay  on  a  clay  subsoil,  while  in  some  places,  as 
at  Chelmsford,  it  yields  a  sandy  loam,  and  a  good  turnip  soil. 
"  Indeed,''  it  is  added,  "  every  variety  of  soil  may  be  met  with  on 
this  formation,  which  is  owing  to  the  rapid  succession  of  sand  and 
clay,  and  the  other  materials  of  which  it  consists."  The  cause 
of  these  variations  will  be  noticed  hereafter.     To  this   formation 
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the  soils  of  Hounslow  Heath  are  also  referred.  They  belong, 
however,  to  the  superficial  deposits,  and  exhibit  every  variety  from 
deep  and  strong,  to  thin  and  gravelly,  loams,  having  gravel  at  least 
fifteen  feet  deep  interposed  between  them  and  the  London  clay, 
with  which  the  gravel  is  in  contact.  Again,  the  soils  of  the 
plastic  clay  in  Hampshire*  are  described  as  composed  of  flinty 
gravel,  generally  yellow,  sometimes  of  a  brown,  red,  or  blackish 
colour;  "from  Ringwood,  however,  in  the  whole  of  its  course 
eastward,  it  is  a  dark-coloured  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  on  clay, 
mixed  with  reddish  brick-earth  and  gravel,  forming  a  very  rich 
loam,  similar  to  that  of  much  of  the  London  clay,  where  the  sand 
is  absent."  From  a  minute  examination  of  the  eocene  tertiary 
district  west  of  the  Southampton  Water,  we  should  describe  it  as 
overspread  with  erratic  fliot  gravel,  the  sands  and  clays  of  the 
older  tertiaries  only  appearing  on  the  sides  of  steep  escarpments 
and  among  broken  ground.  The  poverty  of  the  poor  soils  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire  results  partly  from  the  coarse  par- 
ticles of  which  the  siliceous  sands  when  exposed  are  composed, 
but  chiefly  from  the  thinness  of  the  covering  of  loam  on  the 
erratic  gravel  spread  over  the  table  lands.  The  good  soils  east 
of  Ringwood,  and  along  the  whole  southern  coast  nearly  to 
Brighton,  are  caused  by  the  deepening  of  the  loam  as  the  great 
valleys  and  the  coast  are  approached. 

Mr.  Morton  sums  up  the  results  of  this  examination  of  the  soils 
on  each  formation  in  a  section  devoted  to  the  classification  of  soils, 
in  which  they  are  divided  into  the  aluminous,  the  calcareous, 
and  the  siliceous,  to  each  of  which  divisions  are  referred  the  soils 
assigned  to  the  different  formations,  in  the  following  manner. 

Aluminous  Soils. 

Clay  the  prevailing  ingredient. 

London  clay \ 

W^W^la^ ( Little  orno  calcareous  matter. 

Clay  of  the  coal  measures    •     .   I 

Blue  Lias I  A  considerable  portion  of  calcareous,  with 

Gault i     less  siliceous  matter  than  the  last 

Calca&sous  Soils. 

Lime  in  excess — much  day^Uttle  or  no  siliceous  matter. 

The  lower  chalk  marl    .     .     .  ] 

Some  of  the  gault     .     .     .     .   [  Constituents  impalpable. 

The  clay  of  Uie  oolite    .     .     .   j 

•  At  the  time  Mr.  Morton  wrote,  the  eocene  strata  of  Hampshire  were  referred 
to  the  plastic  series.  Mr.  Prestwich  has  recently  determined  their  true  geological 
aviations,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 
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Dilurium  of  the  Oxford  clay     .  |  Calcareous  grarelly  soils. 


The  upper  chalk       •     •     •     •  \ 

Some  of  the  lower  chalk      .     •  I  Soil  composed  of  calcareous  fragments,  with 
.     .     •  f     lit 


The  shelly  oolite      .     •     .     •  f     little  or  no  siliceous  matter. 
The  great  oolite. 


Maffnesian  limestone      .     .     •  )  Calcareous  fragments,  with  a  considerable 
Carboniferous  limestone       .     •  j      portion  of  siliceous  matter. 

SiucBous  Soils. 

Sikx  the  prevaiUng  mineral,  either  as  fine  SiXnd  or  gravel— clay  the  mmertd 
next  in  abundance — lime  sometimes  present. 

Sand  of  the  plastic  clay  .     • 

Iron  sand 

Millstone  grit  .... 
Old  red  sandstone  .  •  . 
Granite    ••••.. 


Very  friable,  dry,  and  loose  sand,  with  some 
aluminous,  no  calcareous  matter. 


Calcareous  matter^  wlex,  and  clay — soils  of 
the  first  quality. 


Diluvium  of  the  plastic  clay      •  \ 

»»        »>       g&ult    •     .     •  I  Gravelly  strong  soils,  with  a  considerable 
„        „       new  red      •     •  (      portion  of  clay. 
„        „        coal  measures  .  ] 

Sol^/r  SiJ[  '^1''  !'"!     :  \  SoiJ-  co-PO-d  of  indents. 

The  alluvial 

The  greensand 

The  new  red  sandstone  .     .     . 
The  old  red  marls  of  Hereford- 
shire   ...••.. 
Some  of  the  basalt    .... 

This  arrangement,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  deviation  from  the 
plan  announced  in  the  outset,  of  abjuring  previous  classifications 
and  adhering  to  local  names,  referring  them  to  the  geological 
formations  on  which  they  rest.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  chemical  classification  of  soils,  and  a  reference  of  those  of  each 
formation  to  one  or  other  of  the  chemical  divisions :  and  some 
such  double  classification  soils  require — chemical  as  regards  their 
composition,  geological  as  regards  their  relation  to  the  different 
rock  formations,  to  the  erratic  tertiaries  (diluvium),  or  the  alluvial 
deposits. 

The  characters  assigned  to  the  soils  may  be  considered  as  the 
prevailing  characters  of  the  formation  when  the  rocks  are  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  the  surface  deposits.  They  can  only  be 
received  under  this  limitation.  The  extent  of  each  formation  so 
circumstanced  is  a  question  into  which  the  author  has  scarcely 
entered.  There  are  variations  moreover  in  the  mineral  character 
of  many  of  the  rock  formations,  which  are  passed  over  with  little 
notice,  and  which,  supposing  soils  to  be  wholly  derived  from  the 
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rock  on  which  thej  rest,  would  produce  considerable  variations 
from  the  standard  assigned  to  the  soils  of  each  formation. 

On  the  other  hand,  variations  in  the  strata,  which  have  no  exist- 
ence, are  assumed  in  explanation  of  variations  of  soil,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  superficial  deposits.  The  doctrine,  moreover, 
that  the  alluvium  of  each  river  or  district  varies  with  the  geological 
formations  through  which  the  rivers  flow,  can  only  be  admitted 
as  true  of  deposits  of  rivers  flowing  entirely  through  one  or  two 
formations,  which  are  very  rare  instances  except  in  the  case  of 
the  minor  tributaries.  A  glance  at  a  geological  map  is  suflicient 
to  show  that  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  estuaries  of  the  Wash  and  the  Humber,  unwater  catch- 
ment basins,  composed  of  many  formations,  and  covered  by 
erratic  tertiaries  of  considerable  thickness  which  contain  a  great 
variety  of  fragmentary  matter  derived  from  different  quarters. 
The  fine  detritus  of  such  rivers  which  reaches  their  mouths  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  soils  of  our  principal  alluvial 
districts  must  therefore  be  of  a  very  mixed  character.  Professor 
Phillips  has  shown,  moreover,  that  the  warp  deposited  by  the 
Humber  is  derived  more  from  the  wasting  cliffs  of  Holderness, 
brought  up  with  the  tide,  than  from  detritus  brought  down  from 
the  interior  by  the  rivers  ;  and  recent  microscopic  researches  have 
established  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  is  not  detritus  of  any 
kind,  but  made  up  of  the  siliceous  covering  of  minute  animal- 
cules. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  insist  on  these  points,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Morton's  views  have  undergone  con- 
siderable modification,  and  that  he  now  finds  "  warp  of  the  drift," 
and  "  basins  of  drift,*'  in  many  situations  where  he  would  formerly 
have  considered  the  soil  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  subja- 
cent rock.  His  work  has  the  merit  of  having  once  more  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  geology,  which  had  long 
been  dormant,  and  of  being  a  good  first  approximation  to  results 
which  require  for  their  completion  much  more  extended  observa- 
tion than  they  have  yet  received.  An  examination  of  the  soils  of 
England  and  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  varia^ 
tions  and  their  relation  to  the  rock  formations  of  our  geological 
maps,  or  to  the  erratic  tertiaries  which  are  excluded  from  them, 
would  require  the  constant  work  of  ten  surveyors  for  thirty 
years. 

Professor  Johnston,  in  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Morton 
for  the  description  of  the  agricultural  characters  of  the  strata  of 
the  south  of  England.  Residing,  however,  in  the  north,  in  a  dis- 
trict thickly  covered  with  erratic  tertiaries  or  drift,  he  has  been 
more  impressed  with  their  influence  on  the  distribution  of  soils. 
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and  has  pointed  out  the  geology  of  the  surface  as  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  agriculture  than  that  of  the  rock  formations. 
He  has  declared  that  Agriculture  now  requires  "maps  of  her 
own," — maps  which  shall  exhibit  the  extent  and  composition  of 
the  superficial  deposits ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  useful 
labours  of  the  Government  Geological  Survey,  the  construction  of 
maps  of  the  superficial  deposits,  which  should  show  the  agricul- 
tural capabilities  of  different  districts,  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
their  soils  and  subsoils,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been 
derived,  whether  near  at  hand  or  remote,  is  a  work  well  worthy 
the  patronage  of  our  leading  Agricultural  Associations. 

Course  rf  investigation  required, — ^The  true  inductive  method 
by  which  to  determine  the  relative  influence  of  the  rocks  and  the 
superficial  deposits  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  requires  that  the 
variations  of  the  latter  should  be  laid  down  on  the  scale  of  our 
best  geological  maps,  and  that  the  information  should  be  noted 
which  is  furnished  by  every  available  section  respecting  the 
mineral  character  of  that  which,  though  the  real  substratum,  is 
the  assumed  surface  of  those  maps.  The  depth  and  composition 
of  the  various  beds  belonging  to  the  superficial  deposits  between 
such  stratum  and  the  soil,  should  also  be  indicated.  We  are  not 
aware  that  more  than  two  attempts  have  been  made  in  England 
to  collect  this  information.  The  first  was  a  map  of  the  soils  of  a 
large  portion  of  Norfolk,  undertaken  as  the  basis  of  a  paper  on 
the  geology  of  that  county,  as  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  the  distri- 
bution of  soils,  which  was  published  in  the  Seventh  Volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  other  was 
a  map  of  part  of  South  Wales,  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  for 
the  Government  Geological  Survey,  In  both  these  cases  the 
variations  of  soil  were  found  to  be  mainly  dependent  on  other 
conditions  than  the  composition  of  the  subjacent  rock.  The 
author  of  those  maps  has  acknowledged  that  the  idea  of  con- 
structing the  first  of  them  was  suggested  by  the  passage  above 
referred  to  in  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Johnston ;  who  has  him- 
self produced  two  maps,  the  one  agricultural,  the  other  geological, 
appended  to  a  "  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  New 
Brunswick,"  which  was  made  during  his  recent  visit  to  America, 
and  published  by  the  Colonial  Legislature. 

The  only  means  at  present  existing  for  submitting  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  to  the  test  proposed,  is  by  collecting  such 
information  as  geology  furnishes  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
superficial  deposits,  together  with  such  still  less  perfect  informa- 
tion as  can  be  obtained  from  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  Agricultural  writings  respecting  the  distribution 
of  soils,  comparing  the  results  thus  obtained  with  our  best  geolo- 
gical maps. 
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The  results  of  such  an  examination  have  convinced  us  that  the 
views  announced  in  the  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Norfolk,  before 
alluded  to,  are  not  merely  local  truths,  but  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  variations  in  the  soil  are  more  dependent  on  the  operations 
which  caused  the  accumulation  of  the  erratic  tertiaries  during  a 
period  of  gradual  submergence,  and  their  denudation  during  a 
period  of  re-elevation  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary  period,  than  to 
the  rock  formations ;  the  soil  itself  being,  in  most  cases,  an 
aqueous  deposit,  thrown  down  uncomformably  on  the  denuded 
surface  of  the  erratic  tertiaries,  or  of  the  older  strata  when  the 
denuding  action  has  reached  them.  We  do  not  enter  here  into 
the  question  when  this  unconformable  deposit  was  formed — 
nor  of  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which  it  was  formed — 
whether  it  was  the  efiect  of  the  last  wash  of  the  sea  on  the  emerg- 
ing land,  or  whether,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it  was 
the  result  of  subsequent  operations  after  the  desiccated  bed  of  the 
sea  had  existed  a  considerable  time  as  dry  land.  These  are 
questions  of  greater  theoretical  than  practical  interest.  I'he 
existence  of  such  a  deposit  is  the  important  agricultural  fact.  The 
dependence  of  the  variations  of  soils  on  contours,  and  the  indica- 
tions these  aflford  respecting  the  situations  in  which  the  best,  that 
is,  the  deepest,  driest,  and  most  mixed  soils  are  to  be  found,  will 
be  nearly  the  same,  whether  an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
emergence  of  the  land  from  beneath  the  erratic  sea  and  the 
formation  of  this  deposit,  or  whether  the  two  events  were  con- 
temporaneous. 

Influence  of  physical  features  on  the  distribution  of  the  erratic 
tertiaries. — The  distribution  of  the  erratic  tertiaries  has  been 
influenced  by  the  general  configuration  of  the  great  features  of  the 
land,  which  were  established  before  the  submergence  under 
which  the  erratic  deposit  accumulated ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  and  ranges  of  hills. 
These  were  the  results  of  disturbing  forces,  by  which  the  strata 
have  been  fractured  and  tilted  up  along  different  lines  at  different 
periods. 

The  mountains  and  hills  of  England  may  be  thus  enumerated. 
In  the  extreme  north  we  have  the  porphjrritic  ridge  of  the  Che- 
viots. A  little  further  to  the  south-west  are  the  mountains  of  the 
English  lake  district,  or  Cumbrian  chain ;  and  still  further  to 
the  south,  those  of  Wales  ;  both  consisting  of  silurian  and  older 
rocks,  of  various  mineral  character,  associated  with  igneous  rocks 
as  various  in  their  composition.  Down  the  centre  of  England 
extends  the  great  Penine  chain,*  which  ranges  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Trent,  and  is  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone,  miUstone- 

♦  The  Alpis  Penimi  of  Roman  Britain.— See  Conybeare's  *  Outlines,*  p.  365. 
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grit,  and  coal  measures.     Near  it,  on  the    south-east,  are    the 
syenitic  outbursts  of  Cham  wood  Forest.     Further  to  the  south- 
west are  the  Silurian  rocks  and  associated  traps  and  syenites  of  the 
Malvems.    The  chalk  and  oolites  have  been  thrown  up  in  parallel 
ridges,  with  a  strike  curving  first  to  the  south-east  and  then  to  the 
south-west,  and  ranging  from  Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire 
to  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Dorset.     The  oolitic  ridges  are  known 
in  Yorkshire  as  the  Hambledon  and  Howardian  Hills  (middle 
oolite),  and  the  eastern  Moors  (lower  oolite).     The  prolongaticm 
of  the  ridge  of  the  lower  oolite  to  the  south-west  forms  the  Cots- 
wolds  of  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.     The  chalk  range  is 
known  as  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Downs 
of  Norfolk,  the  Gogmagog  Hills  of  Cambridge,  the  Dunstable, 
Luton,  and  Warden  White  Hills  of  Bedfordshire,   the  Chiltems 
of  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  passing  into 
the   elevated   platform  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Hampshire 
Hills,  and  terminating  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  in  the  steep 
ridge  of  Purbeck  Hill.     The  elevation  of  the  chalk  from  north- 
east to  south-west  appears  to  have  been  prior  to  the  deposit  of 
the  eocene  tertiaries  and  London  clay,  which  are  only  found  on 
the  east  of  it ;  but  another,  and  subsequent  line  of  disturbance, 
ranging  east  and  west,  has  thrown  up  the  chalk  ranges  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  exposing  the  subjacent  oolitic  strata  of 
the  Wealden,  in  the  triangular  denudation  between  them,  and 
separating  the  once  continuous  eocene  tertiaries  into  the  districts 
commonly,  though    erroneously,  called  basins,  of   London  and 
Hampshire. 

The  position  and  direction  of  the  chains  of  hills  have  influenced 
the  lines  of  the  rivers ;  they  have  also  influenced  the  distribution 
of  the  erratic  tertiaries.  These,  however,  are  quite  independent 
of  the  rivers.  They  are  far  above  the  influence  of  existing  streams, 
which,  so  far  from  having  formed  them,  have  in  many  cases  cut 
deep  channels  through  them. 

Marine  origin  of  the  erratic  deposits  on  submerged  land, — ^The 
marine  origin  of  the  erratic  deposits  is  proved  by  the  marine  shells 
locally  distributed  through  them  at  many  points  and  over  wide 
areas.  From  the  large  percentage  of  shells  of  existing  species 
which  these  deposits  contain,  they  are  proved  to  belong  to  that 
portion  of  the  tertiary  series  which,  in  the  classification  of  Lyell, 
is  called  the  pleistocene,  or  newer  pliocene.  Tlie  same  fact  is 
proved  by  their  superposition  in  Norfolk  to  the  mammalian  crag, 
or  older  pliocene.  England  is  proved  to  have  been  dry  land, 
inhabited  by  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  other 
large  mammals,  before  its  submergence  beneath  the  sea  of  this 
epoch ;  by  the  forest  at  Cromer  and  Happisburgh,  buried  beneath 
more   than   three  hundred  feet   of  these   erratic  tertiaries,  and 
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rooted  on  the  fluvio-marine  deposit  containing  the  mammalian 
remains.  The  same  fact  is  also  attested  bj  the  presence  of  the 
remains  of  the  rhinoceros  and  hyaena  in  Cefn  Cave,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, beneath  sand  containing  the  marine  remains  of  the  erratic 
tertiaries  which  overspread  the  surrounding  country. 

Peculiar  characters  of  the  erratic  tertiaries, — There  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  composition  of  these  marine  deposits  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  tertiary  strata,  and  which,  combined 
with  their  present  irregularity  of  distribution — an  irregularity 
rather  apparent  than  real,  and  the  result  of  denuding  action — 
caused  them  at  one  time  to  be  referred  to  the  transient  action  of 
the  sea  bursting  in  enormous  waves  over  the  land.  The  charac- 
ters which  were  deemed  proofs  of  such  transient  action  are  the 
slightly  worn  and  scratched  condition  of  the  smaller  detritus  and 
larger  blocks ;  the  rounded,  polished,  and  striated  condition  in 
some  places  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest — in  others  their 
shattered  state ;  the  masses  of  fragmentary  matter  enveloped  in 
these  deposits,  which  must  have  been  transported  from  various 
distances,  unabraded  and  unmixed  with  other  matter ;  the  large 
size  of  some  of  the  far  transported  blocks  or  boulders ;  the  great 
irregularities  of  surface  over  which  they  must  have  travelled ; 
their  transport  from  lower  to  higher  levels :  the  broken  condition 
of  the  shells ;  their  general  absence  from  large  areas  and  from  a 
great  depth  of  deposits ;  the  confused  intermixture  of  species  in- 
dicating different  habits,  and  different  zones  of  depth  ;  their  arctic 
character;  the  arctic  character  of  the  associated  mammals,  not 
even  excepting  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  which  are  proved  by 
the  woolly  covering  of  those  carcasses  which  have  been  preserved 
with  the  flesh  and  integimients  entire  in  the  frozen  cliffs  of  Siberia, 
to  have  been  capable  of  enduring  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate. 
These,  and  other  phenomena,  too  numerous  to  be  specified, 
which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  atmospheric  and  marine 
action  of  an  arctic  climate,  as  described  by  the  polar  navigators, 
combine  to  render  gradual  submergence  of  the  land,  proceeding 
from  north  to  south,  wliile  an  arctic  climate  was  advancing  south- 
wards, and  its  gradual  re-elevation  to  about  its  former  level,  during 
the  return  of  a  milder  climate,  the  most  probable  solution  of  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  erratic  tertiaries. 

We  prefer  the  term  erratic  tertiaries  to  that  of  pleistocene,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  probably  contemporaneous 
deposits  of  more  southern  regions  wtiich  are  destitute  of  the 
erratic  characters  above  described ;  and  though  we  believe  those 
characters  to  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  shore  ice,  and 
floating  icebergs,  and  of  an  arctic  climate  on  sinking  land,  we 
prefer  the  term  erratic  to  that  of  glacial,  as  involving  no  theoretical 
consideration,  but  merely  expressing  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
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those  large  boulders,  transported  at  this  epoch,  over  a  great  part 
of  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  and  over  that  small  porticxi 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  corresponding  latitudes,  which  is 
now  dry  land. 

In  tracing  the  erratic  tertiaries  of  England  and  Wales  it  is 
found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  detritus  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed has  been  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rocks ;  and  that 
it  has  been  mixed  with  much  other  matter  transported  several 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  N.N.W.  and  N.E. 

Dispersion  of  Cumbrian  Erratics, —  Of  the  many  districts 
which  furnish  rocks  of  peculiar  characters,  whose  fragments 
in  the  erratic  tertiaries  indicate  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
porting  currents,  there  are  few  more  remarkable  than  the  lake 
district  of  the  north  of  England — few  which  furnish  rocks 
of  such  peculiar  mineral  characters,  and  limited  to  areas  so 
small  and  well-defined,  as  to  preclude  all  mistake  in  the  identi- 
fication of  their  scattered  blocks  and  smaller  detritus,  and  in 
tracing  the  lines  along  which  they  have  been  transported.  These 
peculiar  rocks  are  the  granite  of  Shapfell,  the  syenitic  green- 
stone of  Carrockfell,  and  the  calcareous  conglomerate  of  Kirby 
Stephen.  Not  only  have  blocks  of  these  rocks,  often  weighing 
many  tons,  been  transported  northwards,  eastwards,  and  south- 
wards— chiefly  in  the  latter  direction,  along  the  depression  be- 
tween the  mountain  chains — but  they  have  been  borne  over  great 
irregularities  of  surface,  eastward  across  the  ridge  of  Orton  and 
the  Vale  of  Eden — a  pre-existing  valley  containing  deposits  of 
the  new  red  unconformable  to  the  disturbed  rocks  which  bound 
it  This  valley  crossed,  the  Penine  chain  has  opposed  a  higher 
barrier  to  their  progress  eastward,  which  they  have  surmounted 
at  one  point — the  pass  of  Stainmoor — the  lowest  pass  in  that 
chain  opening  directly  to  the  west,  and  1400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  this  point,  as  from  a  new  centre,  they  have 
radiated  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain,  traversing  the  vale 
of  Tees  to  Redcar,  and  the  vale  of  York  to  the  Humber. 

The  oolitic  and  chalk  ridges  of  the  eastern  moorlands  and 
the  Wolds  have  opposed  obstacles  to  their  passage  similar  to 
those  presented  by  the  Penine  chain,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
These  have  been  surmounted,  in  like  manner,  at  their  lowest 
points,  so  that  blocks  of  Sbapfell  granite  lie  on  the  oolite  near 
Scarborough,  and  on  the  chalk  near  Flamborough  Head . 

The  Cumbrian  erratic  blocks  have  likewise  travelled  eastward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  along  the  depression  caused  by  the 
Tynedale-fault,  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Penine  chain, 
though  the  streams  flowing  in  that  direction  are  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  mountains  from  which  the  blocks  have  been  de^ 
rived.     They  have  likewise  gone  northward  along  the  Vale  of 
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Eden  to  Carlisle,  where  they  are  mixed  with  erratic  blocks 
which  have  crossed  the  Sol  way  Frith.  They  have  been  drifted 
southwards  in  immense  quantities  by  Lancaster  and  the  narrow 
tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  crossing  the  lines  of 
the  Lune,  Ribble,  Wyre,  Weaver,  Mersey,  and  Dee ;  and 
spreading  over  the  plain  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Cheshire 
and  Shropshire,  into  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the  Trent. 
Throughout  this  large  area  they  are  mixed  with  other  granitic 
fragments  of  various  sizes,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Moume  mountains  in  Ireland,  and  which  are  partly 
on  the  surface,  partly  imbedded  in  deep  strata  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay.  Large  erratic  blocks  of  northern  origin  are  lodged,  in 
great  numbers  and  at  great  heights,  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Welch  mountains.  Granite  blocks  are  also  found  on  the  N.W. 
skirts  of  the  chain,  as  far  as  Bagillt ;  but  from  that  point  they 
diminish  in  size,  and  S.  of  Conway  the  Cumbrian  and  Scottish 
granites  give  place  to  smaller  granitic  fragments,  most  of  which 
appear  to  have  come  from  Wicklow  and  other  parts  of  Ireland.* 
They  are  associated  with  fragments  of  other  rocks  which  indicate 
transport  from  the  N.W.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  hard  chalk  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  of  which  a  continuous 
stream  has  been  traced,  in  Ireland,  from  its  source  as  far  S.  as 
Wexford. 

The  tail  of  this  stream  of  Antrim  detritus  appears  to  have 
caught  the  Welch  coast,  for  we  have  found  it  in  the  boulder  clay 
of  the  extreme  point  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  much  further  to 
the  south,  between  Newport  and  St.  David's  Head  in  South 
Wales. 

Erratics  of  the  East  of  England, — ^The  erratic  blocks  from  the 
lake  district  of  Westmoreland,  which  were  traced  across  the 
Penine  chain  to  the  sea  coast  of  Yorkshire,  have  there  met 
another  stream  of  granitic  and  other  crystalline  blocks,  which 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  east  of  Scotland  and  from 
Norway,  these  being  the  nearest  points  at  which  such  rocks 
exist  in  p'ace.  This  forms  the  commencement  of  that  district  of 
erratic  tertiaries,  described  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  as  extending,  with  some 
alluvial  interruptions,  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Waveney  erratic  blocks  and  bouldered  oolitic  fossils 
abound,  and,  from  their  increasing  prevalence  westward,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from  that  quarter.  Boulder 
clay,  with  granitic,  oolitic,  and  other  foreign  detritus  of  various 
kinds,  extends  from  Norfolk  through  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk, 
and    Essex   to   the   northern    side   of   Hampstead  Hill,   where 

*  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  i.  part.  iii.  p.  180. 
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pebbles  of  crystalline  and  subcrystalline  rocks  have  been  found, 
mixed  with  a  great  abundance  of  erratic  fossils  of  the  oolites. 

Erratic  Gravel  of  the  Midland  Counties, — ^Returning  now  to 
the  tract  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Welch  mountains  and  the 
Malvems,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Penine  chain  and  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  we  find  that  granitic  boulders  extend  as  far  southwards  as 
Bridgenorth,  from  which  point  they  decrease  in  size  and  quantity, 
till  they  pass  off  into  coarse  gravel,  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, which  dies  off  in  the  fine  gravel  and  sand  of  the  vale  of 
Gloucester.  Marine  shells  have  been  found  in  this  gravel  at 
various  points,  the  most  southern  of  which  is  about  three  miles 
south  of  Worcester. 

Before  the  granitic  fragments  disappear,  other  detritus  of 
marked  character  comes  in,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  direction  of  the  drifted  materials  of  the  erratic  deposit  further 
to  the  south.*  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  pebbles 
of  the  lower  Lickey  quartz  rock.  Fragments  of  this  rock  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  rolled  pebbles  by  the  marine  action  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  epoch  had  been  consolidated  into  a  con- 
glomerate of  that  series,  which  forms  the  upper  Lickey  range. 
This  conglomerate  having  been  subsequently  broken  up  by  the 
operations  of  the  erratic  period,  its  rounded  pebbles  mixed 
with  the  angular  and  partially  worn  fragments  of  the  local  rocks, 
form  a  gravel,  which  is  spread,  in  enormous  quantities,  over  the 
midland  counties,  particularly  about  Cannock  Chase,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  Coleshill,  E.  of  Birmingham.  It  has  been  collected 
also  in  large  masses  along  the  plains  subjacent  to  the  g^eat 
oolite  escarpment,  N.E.  of  Shipston-on-Stour,  in  Warwickshire. 
The  other  fragments  with  which  the  pebbles  of  the  Lickey  quartz 
rock  are  associated  consist  of  white  quartz,  flinty  slate,  gneiss, 
porphyry,  compact  felspar,  trap,  sandstone  of  several  kinds,  lias, 
chalk,  and  flint.  The  gneiss  must  have  come  from  Scotland  or 
Norway,  the  white  quartz  and  the  slaty  and  porphyritic  pebble j 
may  have  been  derived  either  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  or 
from  Charnwood  Forest. 

In  short,  in  the  centre  of  England,  W.  of  the  oolilic  escarp- 
ment, we  have  the  junction  of  a  line  of  drift  from  the  N.  W.  with 
another  from  the  N.E.  The  united  drift,  having  crossed  the 
Cots  wolds  through  a  gap  or  depression  in  the  ridge,  takes  a  S.E. 
direction  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  London. 

The  most  distinctive  detritus  of  the  midland  counties,  having 
a  north-eastern  origin,  consists  of  pebbles  t  of  the  red  chalk  of 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  N.W.  angle  of  Norfolk  at 
Hunstanton,  which  does  not  not  occur  in  places  further  S.    Frag- 

•  Bucklaod,  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  521.  t  Ibid . 
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m^iU  of  this  peculiar  rock  are  found,  according  to  Dr.  Buckland, 
mixed  with  the  Warwickshire  gravel,  S.E.  of  Shipston-on-Stour, 
and  near  M oreton  in  the  Marsh,  associated  with  pehbles  of  the 
hard  white  chalk,  which  accompanies  the  red  chalk  in  Yoiicsh^re 
and  Lincolnshire. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  gravel  of  the  midland  coun* 
ties  has  crossed  the  oolitic  ridge.  The  passage,  like  that  of  the 
Cumbrian  erratics,  has  been  effected  at  the  lowest  points.  One  of 
these  is  near  Moreton  in  the  Marsh.  Deflected  thence  eastward, 
bj  the  elevated  ridge  of  Stow  on  the  Wold,  the  gravel  has  pro- 
ceeded along  the  line  of  the  Evenlode,  where  it  joins  that  of  the 
Thames,  four  miles  north-west  of  Oxford.  Great  accumulations 
of  gravel,  containing  pebbles  of  the  Lickey  quartz  rock,  not  only 
cover  irregularly  the  lower  regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Evenlode, 
but  are  scattered  abundantly  over  the  oolitic  strata,  which  form 
table-lands  of  considerable  height  on  both  sides  of  it.  Accumu- 
lations of  similar  gravel  rest  on  the  insulated  and  almost  conical 
summit  of  Wytham-hill  and  the  ridge  of  the  Bagley-wood,  exactly 
opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Evenlode  with  the  Thames.  In 
like  manner  the  quartzose  gravel  of  Warwickshire  has  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Cherwell,  through  another  gap  in  the  oolitic  escarp- 
ment, and  has  passed  onwards,  mixed  with  chalk  flints,  and 
slightly-rolled  oolitic  detritus,  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  the  quartzose  pebbles,  in  con- 
tinually decreasing  quantities,  and  mixed  with  the  gravelly  wreck 
of  each  succeeding  formation,  have  been  traced  to  the  gravel-pits 
of  Kensington  and  Hyde-park.  They  also  accompany  granitic 
pebbles  in  the  flint  gravel  at  Brentford,  below  the  deposits  con- 
taining bones  of  elephants  and  other  large  mammals,  with  fresh- 
water shells^ 

The  absence  of  the  Warwickshire  gravel  from  the  valley  of  the 
Windrush,  separated  from  that  of  the  Evenlode  by  the  narrow 
ridge  of  Stow  on  the  Wold,  and  the  local  character  of  its  gravel, 
caused  by  the  Windrush  taking  its  rise  within  the  elevated  range 
of  the  Cotswolds,  and  by  there  being  no  depression,  or  breach  of 
continuity,  like  those  at  the  heads  of  the  Evenlode  and  Cherwell, 
through  which  the  Warwickshire  gravel  entered  their  valleys, 
prove  the  establishment  of  the  present  general  features  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Thames  before  the  formation  of  those  erratic 
deposits,  and  the  influence  of  those  features  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  the  gravel ;  but  on  the  other  hand,*  Dr.  BuckUnd, 
who  described  these  deposits  in  1817,  inferred — from  the  accu* 
roulation  of  it  upon  Wytham-hill,  Bagley-wood,  Henley  and 
Cumnor  hills,  and  on  the  highest  summit  of  Wychwood  forest, 

♦  GeoL  Traos.,  ^Irst  Series,  vol.  v,  p.  521. 
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as  well  as  on  the  elevated  table-lands  which  flank  the  course  of 
the  Evenlode  above  Oxford,  that  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Evenlode  and  Thames  was  subsequent  to  the  deposit  of  this 
gravel,  and  caused  bj  the  retiring  waters  of  the  most  recent 
deluge  that  has  devastated  the  earth. 

This  argument  for  the  recent  origin  of  the  vallej  of  the 
Thames  is  of  equal  force  now,  when  we  possess  better  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  these  deposits,  if  for  the  expression,  retir- 
ing diluvian  waters,  we  substitute  that  of  denuding  process  during 
elevation. 

The  occurrence  of  pebbles  of  the  red  chalk,  in  the  quartzose 
gravel  near  Shipston  on  Stour  and  Moreton  in  the  Marsh,  has 
been  mentioned  as  indicating  the  meeting  of  a  stream  of  drift 
from  the  north-west  with  another  from  the  north-east.  The 
northern  part  of  the  course  of  the  latter  was  described  by  the 
Dean  of  Llandaif,*  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Buckland,  under 
the  title  of  gravel  of  the  midland  counties  in  Rutland,  Leicester, 
and  Buckinghamshire.  It  extends,  he  says,  over  the  plains  at  the 
base  of  the  great  oolitic  chain,  and  also  between  those  hills  and 
the  south-west  escarpment  of  the  chalk  in  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Hertfordshire,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
former  position,  having  a  depth  of  many  fathoms,  completely  con- 
cealing the  subjacent  strata,  and  sometimes  constituting  decided 
hills.  Such  tracts  of  gravel  are  described  as  abundant  on  the 
borders  of  Rutland,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicestershire.  From 
Houghton  on  the  Hill,  near  Leicester,  by  Market-Harborough 
and  Lutterworth,  to  Bramston,  near  Daventry,  continuous  beds  of 
gravel  extend  for  forty  miles.  Near  Hinkley  a  great  deposit  of 
gravel,  connected  with  this  mass,  aflbrds  pebbles  containing  spe- 
cimens of  the  organic  remains  of  most  of  the  secondary  strata  of 
Britain.  It  may  be  traced  continuously  to  that  of  Shipston  on 
Stour.  Most  of  the  hillocks  scattered  over  the  lias  and  red  marl 
between  Southam  and  Shipston  are  covered  with  this  gravel,  con- 
taining pebbles  of  all  ages ;  flints  from  the  chalk,  rounded  pebbles 
of  hard  chalk,  and  fragments  of  the  different  oolitic  rocks  pre- 
dominate in  Leicestershire  :  next  in  abundance  to  these  are  the 
pebbles  of  granular  quartz,  resembling  that  of  the  Lickey,  with 
others  of  white  quartz,  and  dark-coloured  flinty  slate. 

On  the  west  of  Market-Harborough  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
form  an  almost  complete  collection  of  geological  specimens  of  the 
whole  series  of  English  rocks  from  among  these  rounded  frag- 
ments, which  often  occur  in  boulders  of  very  considerable  size. 

The  gravel-beds  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  oolitic  and 
chalk  ridges,  and  along  the  valley  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford,  and 

♦  In  the  volome  of  the  Geol.  Trans,  cited  above. 
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skirting  the  lower  or  south-eastern  slope  of  the  great  oolitic  range, 
are  almost  exclusively  composed  of  fragments  of  oolite  and  chalk, 
older  pebbles  being  very  sparingly  intermixed.  Examples  occur 
in  Whittlebury-forest,  Northamptonshire,  and  near  Buckingham. 
The  flint  gravel  used  for  the  repair  of  the  road  about  Dunstable, 
near  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk,  and  which  contains  porphyry, 
was  identified  by  Dr.  Buckland  with  that  traced  from  Warwick- 
shire, along  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  Cherwell,  and  Evenlode, 
to  London,  and  with  that  of  the  north  midland  counties  described 
by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

From  Farcy's  *  Report  on  Derbyshire,'  it  appears  that  frag* 
ments  of  all  formations,  from  granite  to  chalk,  have  accumulated 
on  the  surface  of  all  the  strata  which  constitute  the  centre  of 
England. 

Review  of  the  General  Distribution  of  tlie  Erratic  Deposits  north 
of  the  Thames — Division  into  Upper  and  Lower  Erratics. — ► 
From  the  Scottish  border  to  the  Thames  we  have  thus  evidence 
of  marine  action  of  very  recent  date  over  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  England  and  Wales,  producing  a  great  intermixture  of  local 
and  far-transported  matter,  in  the  form  of  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and 
boulders;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  agencies  which  trans- 
ported tlie  coarser  materials  transported  also  much  fine  extraneous 
matter,  which  has  been  mixed  with  that  derived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  to  form  the  soil. 

The  strike  of  the  strata,  which  has  given  their  direction  to  the 
ridges  of  elevated  land,  influenced  the  distribution  of  the  trans- 
ported detritus.  We  have  three  lines  of  drift  from  the  north-east ; 
that  on  the  east  of  the  chalk  ridge,  extending  from  Holdemess  to 
Uampstead ;  that  between  the  chalk  and  the  great  oolite ;  ami 
that  west  of  the  oolitic  ridge.  We  have  four  from  the  west :  that 
of  the  Cumbrian  erratics  which  have  crossed  the  Penine  chain  ta 
the  German  Ocean;  that  of  the  Irish  detritus  lodged  on  the 
western  flanks  of  the  Welch  mountains,  and  that  of  the  Lickeyf 
quartz  rock  drifted  eastward  towards  the  oolitic  ridge,  and  acrosS' 
^e  Cotswolds,  into  the  vale  of  London.  We  have  also,  in  several 
cases,  indications,  with  a  general  drift  towards  the  soutli,  of  a 
slight  drifting  northwards.  These  facts,  including  the  last,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  motions  of  shore-ice^  as  described 
in  the  polar  voyages,  influenced  more  by  winds  than  by  tides,  and 
sometimes  moving,  under  this  influence,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  current  from  the  north.  Such  a  general  northern  cur- 
rent would  also  be  subject  to  many  local  modifications,  from*  the 
ridges  of  hills  and  mountains  which  would  become  groups  of 
islands  and  promontories,  or  submarine  ridges,  as  the  land 
subsided. 

'   Every  science  fumi^es  instances  during  the  early  stages  of  it» 
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progress  of  erroneous  conclusions  from  imperfect  data  which  have 
heen  corrected  by  advancing  knowledge,  derived  from  more  ex- 
tended observation.  Geology  has  not  been  more  exempt  from 
these  than  the  exact  sciences  of  astronomy  and  chemistry.  Bj 
one  of  those  hasty  generalisations,  all  the  detiital  deposits  above 
described,  together  with  all  gravel  beds  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  many  tertiary  strata  of  much  older  date,  were  once,  on 
insufficient  evidence,  assumed  to  be  contemporaneous  and  m<HUi» 
ments  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  It  has  since  been  assumed,  oa 
evidence  equally  insufficient,  that  they  belong  to  different  epochs. 
We  view  them  as  the  results  of  a  connected  series  of  operations, 
during  one  zoological  epoch — an  epoch  of  considerable  duraticMi 
— the  series  of  operations  being  the  accumulation  of  the  deposits 
during  the  subsidence,  and  their  denudation  during  re-elevation 
of  the  land.  If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
the  distribution  of  these  deposits,  the  intermixture  of  foreign  and 
local  detritus  in  some  situations,  the  prevalence  of  local  gravel  in 
others,  and  the  absence  of  all  detritus  from  some  localities,  agree 
with  the  theory  of  the  action  of  shore-ice  on  sinking  land,  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  coast-line  into  the  interior  during  sub- 
sidence, and  the  transport  of  local  fragments  outwards  during  the 
period  of  elevation ;  but  our  object  is  the  application  of  the  sur- 
face-geology of  England  and  Wales  to  its  agriculture,  and  we 
would  rather  draw  attention  to  the  large  area  which  has  been 
covered  with  these  deposits,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  height  to  which  they  have  ascended. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  a  general  fact,  common  to  the  area 
now  under  consideration,  and  to  every  district  which  we  have 
examined  in  Ireland,  that  the  erratic  tertiaries  consist  of  a  lower 
and  an  upper  deposit,  the  former  composed  of  day,  the  latter  of 
sand  and  gravel.  The  colour  of  the  lower  deposit,  the  till  or 
boulder  cUy,  is  blue,  brown,  red,  yellow,  or  white  from  inter- 
mixture of  chalk,  with  various  intermediate  shades,  according  to 
the  prevalent  colour  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  derived, 
which  are  chiefly  those  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  low^r  bed  indicate  the  littoral  action  of  an  icy  sea,  in  which 
it  appears,  ftoai  the  observations  and  soundings  of  the  polar  navi- 
gators, that  mud  accumulates  in  situations  where  sand  and  shingle 
would  be  deposited  in  other  seas. 

The  sand  and  gravel  of  the  upper  erratics  partake  more  of  the. 
characters  of  ordinary  tertiary  strata;  but  they  possess  some 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  occasional  presence  of  masses  of  frag>- 
mentary  matter  unabraded  and  unmixed  with  other  detritus,  and 
the  presence  also  of  blocks  of  large  size,  derived  from  far  distant 
rocks.  Both  of  these  appear  to  require  some  buoyant  material 
for  their  transport.     The  difference  between  the  lower  and  upper 
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erratics  may  be  attributed  to  the  decrease,  daring  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  of  neighbouring  land  as  submergence  proceeded,  and 
in  part  to  the  midgated  rigour  of  the  climate. 

Both  deposits  contain  marine  shells,  more  abundantly  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  In  both  the  shells  are  much  broken,  and 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  species  of  different  habits.  In  both 
regular  beds  of  them  are  extremely  rare.  All  beds  of  this  kind 
which  we  have  ourselves  examined  appear  referable  either  to  the 
period  which  immediately  preceded  the  commencement  of  the 
erratic  phenomena,  or  to  that  which  characterised  its  close,  and 
the  passage  into  the  alluvial  period.  With  respect  to  the  height 
to  which  these  deposits  ascend,  all  that  can  be  determined,  in 
districts  like  Norfolk,  whose  elevation  is  less  than  600  feet,  is, 
that  their  highest  tracts  were  submerged.  Regions  of  greater 
elevation,  like  the  Cambrian,  Cumbrian,  and  Penine  chains, 
afford  evidence  of  submergence  to  a  much  greater  depth. 

"  It  is  marvellous,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  that  Nature  should 
have  marked,  by  buoys  made  of  stone,  the  former  sinking  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  likewise,  I  may  add,  its  subsequent  elevation ; 
and  that  on  these  blocks  of  stone  the  temperature  during  the  long 
period  of  their  transportal  may  be  said  to  be  plainly  engraved."* 

On  the  Penine  chain  erratic  blocks  are  found,  as  we  have  stated, 
at  the  height  of  1400  feet ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Cambrian  chain  was  submerged  to  about  the  same  depth. 

On  Moel  I'ryfan,  in  Caernarvonshire,  shells  and  granitic 
detritus,  with  chalk  flints,  have  been  found  at  somewhat  less  than 
1392  feet.  Blocks  of  granite  are  lodged  at  heights  of  about 
1000  feet  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Welch  mountains.  Shells 
and  blocks  and  pebbles  of  granite  are  spread  over  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  coal-measures  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  up  to 
600  or  700  feet.  Granitic  detritus  is  lodged  in  various  parts  of 
the  Penine  chain  at  much  greater  elevations,  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, 1400  feet  These  deposits  are  seen  in  their  most  perfect 
•tate  in  low-lying  districts,  where  sections  are  exhibited  in  the 
3ea  cliffs.  If  we  trace  them  down  the  eastern  coast  we  find  them 
la  Holdemess  to  consist  of  boulder  clay  or  till,  from  which  the 
apper  erratics  have  been  stripped,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
detached  outliers  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  the  cUffs  of  Cromer 
we  have  the  boulder  clay  at  the  base,  varjdng  in  thickness 
from  ten  to  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  The  original 
thickness  of  the  upper  erratics  there  amounts,  in  their  greatest 
^velopment,  to  nearly  300  feet.  In  the  district  north  of 
Norwich,   they  have   been   so   slightly  denuded  that  the  clay 

*  "  On  the  Traosportid  of  Erratic  Boulders."— Quor^  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol,  iv. 
p.  315  (1848). 
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18  only  partially  exposed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  vall^s.  SooUi 
of  Norwich  a  large  area  of  the  clay  is  uncovered,  the  two  great 
outliers  of  Strumpshaw  and  Poringland  bearing  witness  to  the 
mass  of  upper  erratics  which  has  been  removed.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Waveney,  and  through  the  centre  of  Suffolk,  a  large  area  of 
the  boulder  clay  is  exposed,  constituting  the  strong  land  district 
of  Voung's  agricultural  map,  with  numerous  outliers  of  the  gravel 
and  sand  of  the  upper  erratics  remaining  upon  it.  Similar  phe- 
nomena extend  through  Elssex.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
mixed  materials  of  the  two  erratic  deposits  along  certain  lines — 
their  total  removal  from  others,  and  the  exposure  of  the  red  and 
coralline  crag,  the  London  clay,  and  the  chalk — together  with  the 
varying  depth  and  composition  of  the  "  warp  "  or  unconformable 
superficial  deposits — its  depth  varying  with  contours,  and  its  com- 
position with  that  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
combine  to  produce  the  rapid  and  intricate  changes  of  soil  which, 
in  a  former  page,  we  have  seen  were  attributed  by  Mr.  Morton  to 
variations  in  the  mineral  character  of  beds  of  the  plastic  clay,  but 
which  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation  witliout  reference  to 
the  deposits  of  the  erratic  period. 

If  these  deposits  are  traced  down  our  western  coast,  cliffs  of 
varying  height — composed  in  the  lower  part  of  boulder  clay,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  sand  and  gravel — present  themselves  in  the 
tract  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  and  at  various  points 
from  the  last-named  river  to  Conwy,*  particularly  near  Aber- 
gele; interrupted,  however,  by  promontories  of  lofty  rock,  <m 
which  they  could  not  have  formed,  and  by  low  alluvial  districts 
from  which  they  have  been  denuded.  Similar  accumulations, 
with  similar  interruptions,  are  found  along  the  coast  of  Anglesey, 
from  Red  Wharf  Bay  to  near  Holyhead,  and  along  both  sides  of 
the  long  point  of  Caernarvonshire,  from  Clynog  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Criccieth.  They  are  found  also  at  intervals  along  the 
whole  coast  of  South  Wales,  from  Aberystwith  to  near  St.  David's 
Head — the  boulder  clay  chiefly  occurring  in  patches  at  the 
mouths  of  the  small  valleys  of  this  rocky  coast,  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  large  valleys,  the  lower  regions  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  swept  clean  of  it. 

The  sections  afforded  by  the  sea  cliffs  exhibit  the  structure  of 
the  erratic  tertiaries  which  fill  depressions  between  the  hills,  and 
constitute  small  basins  analogous  to  the  larger  erratic  districts  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  chalk  range.  The  variations  of  soil  from 
sand  to  clay  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations  are  caused 
in  the  smaller,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  basins,  by  the  amount  of 
denudation  to  which  the  erratic  strata  have  been  subject,  and  by 

♦  Journ.  Geol.  Soc  Dublin,  toI.  i.  part  iii.  p.  180. 
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the  vaiying  depth  and  composition  of  the  unconformable  deposit 
or  warp,  spread  over  the  denuded  surface. 

The  lower  erratics  of  mountainous  regions  do  not  extend  to 
heights  which  we  should  estimate  at  more  than  700  or  800  feet. 
At  greater  elevations,  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  upper  erratics, 
which,  at  low  elevations,  rest  on  boulder  clay,  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  rock.  As  the  clay  ceases  at  a  certain 
height,  so,  at  an  elevation,  which  we  estimate  at  somewhat  more 
than  1500  feet,  the  upper  erratics  also  cease,  and  are  replaced  by 
peaks  of  naked  rock,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  their  own  ruins  in 
the  Sorm  of  angular  blocks.  As  the  phenomena  at  such  elevations 
have  a  geoTbgical  rather  than  an  agricultural  interest,  we  pass  them 
over  without  further  notice  than  that  they  are  in  unison  with  the 
recorded  action  of  a  polar  climate  on  the  land.  The  marine 
remains,  and  the  far  transported  boulders  which  surround  the 
Welch  mountains,  and  are  lodged  on  their  flanks  at  considerable 
elevations,  have  not  penetrated  far  into  the  interior ;  nevertheless 
there  are,  even  in  the  inland  valleys,  considerable  accumulations 
both  of  clay,  gravel,  and  boulders,  which  have  a  local,  or  a  modi- 
fied local  origin,  having  been  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  and  exhibiting  in  most  cases  proofs  of  some  degree  of 
transportation  outwards,  along  existing  lines  of  drainage,  but 
greaUy  above  their  present  influence. 

The  most  remarkable  case  which  we  have  met  with  of  an  ad- 
vance of  the  marine  erratic  deposits  into  the  interior  is  in  a  small 
valley,  at  an  elevation  of  something  less  than  1000  feet,  trans- 
verse to  the  great  valley  of  Nant  Francon,  and  opposite  to  the 
Pearhjm  slate  quarry,  in  Caernarvonshire.  We  there  saw  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  carboniferous  limestone,  accompanied,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  by  marine  shells,  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft  sunk  through  detrital  deposits  to  the  depth 
of  60  feet ;  the  rock  below  being  clay  slate,  a  large  portion  of  the 
upper  part  consisting  of  local  debris.  In  the  valley  of  Nant 
Francon,  at  lower  levels,  the  detritus  is  wholly  local,  derived 
from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the  rocks  have  in  many 
places  that  rounded,  polished,  and  grooved  surface,  which  is  an 
observed  effect  of  the  action  of  shore-ice,  and  also  of  terrestrial 
glaciers.  The  marine  deposit  which  fills  the  bottom  of  this 
elevated  transverse  valley  could  only  have  reached  it  through 
the  main  valley  of  Nant  Francon,  which  communicates  with  the 
tea ;  and  as  they  are  not  found  in  that  valley,  they  must  have  been 
swept  out  of  it,  either  by  ordinary  denuding  action  during  the 
process  of  elevation,  or,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin,  by 
the  descent  of  glaciers  after  the  emergence  of  the  land.  The 
polished  and  striated  rocks  may,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  such  glaciers,  or  they  may  be  considered  monuments 
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of  marine  glacial  action  during  the  period  of  submergence,  to 
which  we  attribute  the  boulder  clay. 

Even  in  districts  like  Norfolk,  which  have  been  wholly  sub- 
mei^ed,  foreign  detritus  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  erratics, 
near  the  mouths  of  valleys,  or  in  valleys  like  the  Waveney,  open 
at  both  ends.  The  fragmentary  matter  of  the  upper  part  of 
dosed  valleys  is  chiefly  that  of  the  bounding  rocks. 

In  the  district  between  the  Snowdonian  chain  and  the  Menu 
Straits  there  are  extensive  accumulations  of  gravel,  loam,  and 
boulders,  destitute  of  marine  remains,  and  borne  outwards  from 
the  chain ;  granitic  fragments  and  shells,  which  indicate  tmnsport 
inwards,  being  only  found  at  one  or  two  spots,  and  there  beneath 
this  local  gravel.  Near  the  mouth  also  of  the  great  valley  wbick 
descends  from  Snowdon  to  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay,  marine 
deposits  with  fragments  of  shells,  and  blocks  transported  from  a 
distance,  are  replaced,  between  Criccieth  and  Harlech,  by  accu- 
mulations of  local  fragments  derived  from  the  interior  of  the 
chain. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  have  traversed  the  interior  of 
Wales  without  seeing  that,  beyond  the  influence  of  existing  streams, 
there  are  great  accumulations  of  detritus,  more  or  less  lo^,  which 
we  must  attribute  chiefly  to  the  operations  of  this  period,  and 
which,  though  the  materials  have  been  derived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks,  exhibit  sufficient  indication  of  transport  by  water 
to  negative  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  the  composition  of 
soils  on  that  of  the  rock  beneath,  except  on  steep  acclivities  and 
at  great  elevations.  Without  more  extended  observations,  how- 
ever, than  have  yet  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  an 
approximate  conjecture  respecting  the  marine  or  terrestrial  origin 
of  such  accumulations,  or  to  point  out  the  districts  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  superficial  deposits,  or  that  of  the  subjacent  rock, 
prevails  in  the  soil.  We  have  seen  enough,  however,  to  be  certain 
that  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  distribution  of  soils  is  dependent  on 
contours ;  and  that  but  for  such  accumulations  these  mountains 
would  have  been  more  barren  than  they  are.  One  fact,  which 
we  have  observed  in  Wales,  is,  that  the  thinner  and  poorer  soils 
on  the  sides  of  hills  are  generally  preferred,  because  naturally 
dry,  to  the  deeper  and  better  soils  in  lower  situations,  which 
require  to  be  drained,  and  are  therefore  abandoned  to  their  native 
rushes.  A  Welch  farmer,  who  was  asked  "Why  do  you  not 
drain,  or  ask  your  landlord  to  drain  this  land  ? ''  replied,  "  If 
God  had  intended  it  to  be  dry,  it  would  have  been  made  dry  by 
nature."  Another,  speaking  of  the  new  agent,  who  had  drained 
a  large  extent  of  fine,  but  wet  alluvial  land,  said,  "  Upon  my 

word,  Mr. will  spoil  all  our  farms ;  we  shall  have  no  rushes 

to  Hhatch  with.' " 
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From  Wales  we  will  now  return  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Dee,  and  trace  the  erratic  deposits  thence  into  the  interior, 
over  the  red  sandstone  plain  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Penine  chain,  from  Manchester  to  Congleton, 
and  southward  towards  Stafford.     Shells  I. are  been  found  at  each 
of  the  two  former  places,  and  at  various  points  in  Shropshire  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  the  most  southern  yet  known  being  about 
three  miles  south  of  Worcester.     Boulder  clay  occurs  at  greater 
elevations  in  the  interior  of  the  island  than  on  the  coast.    On  the 
Norfolk  coast  it  is  nowhere  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  but  near  Swaffham  it  attains  an  elevation  of  between 
300  and  400,  with  a  depth  of  90  feet  in  some  of  the  hollows  in 
the  chalk.     On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  sand  and  gravel,  which 
are  nearly  300  feet  thick  at  Trimingham  Beacon,  thin  off  on  the 
summit  of  the  watershed  at  Swaffham,  so  as  not  to  exceed  a 
thickness  of  30  feet  as  the  maximum.     Similar  differences  occur 
between  the  levels  of  the  boulder  clay  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire 
and  in  the  interior,  at  the  foot  of  the  Penine  chain.     These  dif- 
ferent elevations  may  be  explained  by  the  advance  of  the  coastline 
into  the  interior  during  subsidence  of  the  land  ;  the  boulder  clay 
being,  as  we  have  said,  a  littoral  deposit.    As  the  subsidence  con- 
tinued, this  would  be  succeeded  and  covered  by  the  upper  erratic 

No.t. 
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deposits  of  a  more  open  sea ;  so  that  the  lower  erratics  at  a,  in 
the  annexed  diagram,  would  be  contemporaneous  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  upper  erratics  at  A.  As  the  subsidence  proceeded, 
and  the  climatal  conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  boulder 
clay  as  a  littoral  deposit  gave  place  to  those  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sand  and  shingle,  the  ordinary  deposits  of  such  situa- 
tions, these  would  ultimately  overlap  or  extend  beyond  the  boulder 
clay  at  e^ 

Similar  phenomena  occur  as  the  erratic  tertiaries  are  traced 
from  north  to  south.  They  are  thicker  in  the  north  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  south  of  Trent,  in  which  direction  the 
boulder  clay  appears  to  thin  off.  We  have  seen  it  between  Fish- 
guard and  St.  David's  Head,  southward  of  which  our  observa- 
tions have  not  extended  on  the  west  of  the  island.  East  of  the 
chalk  range  it  comes  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
It  is  cut  off  by  the  Highgate  ridge.  We  have  observed  it  near  Des- 
borough  in  Northamptonshire,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  gravel  beds  described  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  as  extending 
from  Houghton-on-the-Hill,  by  Market-Harborough,  to  Daventry, 
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constitute  Xht  upper  erratics.  The  day  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  fresher  railway  cuttings  near  Wolverton.  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
described  it  on  the  Castle  Hill,  six  miles  south  of  Bedford  ;  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Birmingham  Railway,  near  Leigh  ton  Buzzard, 
resting  on  the  lower  greensand,  and  overlaid  by  gravel.  He  did 
not  note  the  clay  in  Herts,  but  found  gravel  about  Puckeridge, 
Hare  Street,  and  Newnham,  near  Baldock,  abounding  with  frag- 
ments of  secondary  and  other  transported  rocks.  At  Ware  Mill, 
also  at  Wade's  Mill,  he  observed  a  few  such  fragments  in  gravel.* 

In  tracing  the  erratic  blocks  down  the  western  side  of  England 
it  was  observed  that  the  granitic  blocks  begin  to  decline  in  quan- 
tity and  size  south  of  Bridgenorth,  passing  off  into  coarse  gravel, 
which  again  passes  into  the  fine  gravel  and  silt  of  the  vale  of 
Gloucester. 

The  erratic  gravel  of  the  south  midland  counties  is  a  thinner 
deposit  than  that  of  the  north ;  and  among  its  foreign  detritus, 
fragments,  sufficiently  large  to  merit  the  name  of  boulders,  are 
less  frequent.  This  circumstance,  which  has  induced  some  to 
regard  it  as  belonging  to  a  different  epoch,  appears  a  natural 
result  of  formation  during  different  portions  of  a  protracted  period 
of  depression  and  elevation,  both  proceeding  from  the  north  ;  the 
depression  greatest  in  the  north  part  of  the  island  and  not  complete 
in  the  southern,  till  the  extreme  glacial  climate  had  commenced 
its  retreat  northwards ;  so  that  boulder  clay  was  no  longer  a  litto- 
ral deposit,  and  large  erratic  blocks  were  no  longer  transported  to 
be  embedded  in  the  upper  erratics. 

Erratic  Gravel  of  the  Southern  Counties'-  absence  of  Boulder 
Clay, — We  have  treated  hitherto  only  of  deposits  north  of  the 
Thames.  Those  south  of  that  river  deviate  still  more  than  those 
of  the  south-midland  counties  from  the  northern  type.  South  of 
the  Thames  not  a  trace  of  boulder  clay  has  yet  been  found  ;  but 
the  chalk  and  the  eocene  tertiaries  of  Hants,  Dorset,  and  ports  of 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are  covered  with  a 
peculiar  flint  gravel,  seldom  more  than  30  feet  thick,  and  gene- 
rally much  less,  which  occurs  at  all  heights,  from  600  feet  on  the 
chalk  hills  to  the  sea  level.  It  caps  Headon  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  high  grounds  about  Osborne  House.  It  is  found 
on  the  chalk  near  Romsey,  and  on  all  the  table-lands  of  the 
eocene  tertiaries:  the  flints  of  which  it  is  composed  are  but 
slightly  waterwom,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  ferruginous,  sandy, 
sometimes  clayey  base.  They  appear  to  diminish  in  size  with 
every  stage  of  descent;  but,  except  along  the  river  courses, 
are  scarcely  more  rolled  at  the  lower  than  at  higher  levels.  This 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  very  difficult  of  explanation ;  if,  as  seems 

*  Quart.  Journ.  GtoL  Soc,  vol  iii.  p.  4. 
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probable,  the  gravel  once  formed  a  continuous  stratum  at  the 
iii^hest  level  at  which  it  is  found.  Some  very  instructive  sec- 
tions, showing  the  relations  of  the  surface-soil  to  this  gravel,  and 

No.S. 
Chiistdraifh.  Hofdw«IL 


a  Warp  or  tarraee  lonm.  b  Flint  gmwl.  c  Freshwater  eocene, 

d  Upper  liainhot,  Ueadou-IIiU  sand.  «  Burton  clay  )  ««-jji    •»     ^^ 

/  Brackleihaii  beds  }  Middle  Bagshots. 

the  older  tertiaries,  are  afforded  by  the  cliffs  which  extend  along 
the  Hampshire  coast  from  Christchurch  to  Hordwell.  The  gravel 
covers  the  denuded  surface  of  the  older  tertiaries,  and  is  covered 
by  a  warp,  which  deepens  in  the  hollows,  and  thins  off  towards 
the  summits,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

We  could  never  find  anything  in  the  gravel  of  Dorset  and 
Hants  but  flints  and  fragments  of  stone  derived  from  the  eocene 
tertiaries.     Shells,  we  believe,  have  never  been  seen  in  it. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  elephant  bed  at  Brighton,  which  is  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  chalk,  we  observed  a  small  boulder  of  trap ; 
and  Dr.  Mantel  1  describes  water- worn  blocks  of  ^anite,  porphyry, 
slate,  limestone,  and  tertiary  sandstone  in  the  shingle,  or  ancient 
beach,  containing  marine  remains,  on  which  the  elephant  bed 
rests.*  The  Brighton  deposits  bear  more  resemblance  than  any 
of  those  south  of  the  Thames  to  portions  of  the  upper  erratics  of 
Norfolk. 

From  the  general  difference  of  character  exhibited  by  this 
southern  gravel,  and  from  its  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
eocene  tertiaries  or  the  chalk,  the  pliocene  formation  of  the  crag 
being  absent,  some  geologists  refer  it  to  a  more  ancient  epoch 
than  that  of  the  erratics  of  Norfolk,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  superior  to  the  pliocene  crag.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
regard  it  as  a  modification  of  tbe  upper  erratics  of  the  district 
north  of  the  Thames^  the  modifications  of  composition  being,  per- 
haps, due  to  different  conditions  of  climate  prevailing  during  its 
formation,  and  perhaps  to  movements  of  disturbance,  by  which  the 
strata  of  the  chalk  were  fractured  during  its  formation.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  chalk  strata  north  of  the  Thames 
have  been  thrown  up  with  a  strike  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
in  ridges  whgse  direction  has  influenced  the  distribution  of  the 
superficial  deposit,  they  have  an  east  and  west  strike  south  of  the 
Thames.  This  east  and  west  line  of  disturbance,  which  upset  the 
chalk  and  tertiaries  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  threw  up  the  parallel 
chalk  ridges  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  laid  open  the  Weald 
\    > 

*  Mantell's  Geology  of  the  South-East  of  England. 
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denudation,  and  broke  the  continuity  of  the  eocene  tertiarie% 
separating  them  into  the  London  and  Hampshire  districts,  is 
placed  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  the  erratic  period,  because  of  its 
east  and  west  strike.  The  direction  of  lines  of  disturbance,  un- 
supported by  other  evidence,  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive  of  the 
periods  when  the  disturbance  took  place,  since  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  have  in  many  instances  been  repeated  along  the 
same  line  at  different  geological  epochs.  There  is,  however, 
enough  in  the  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned  to  render 
the  relations  of  this  flint  gravel  to  the  east  and  west  line  of  dis- 
turbance— to  the  gravel  beds  on  the  high  grounds  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  to  the  fluviatile  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  containing  bones  of  elephants  and  other  large  mammals 
— an  attractive  subject  of  investigation  to  geologists :  it  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  can  only  be  worked  out  eflTeo- 
tually  by  mapping  the  surface  variations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.* 

Whatever  the  age  of  these  deposits  may  prove  to  be,  the  fact  rf 
importance  to  agricultural  geology  is  that  large  areas  are  covered, 
in  the  southern  counties,  with  beds  of  gravel  so  deep  as  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  soil,  which  have  no  place  on  geological 
maps  as  at  present  constructed. 

Districts  most  free  from  Erratic  Deposits. — We  have  now  ex- 
tended our  survey  of  the  erratic  deposits  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  as  much  detail  as  our  limits,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  present  state  of  geological  knowledge  respecting  these 
deposits,  will  permit.  The  result  is,  that  the  only  large  districts 
over  which  the  submergence  of  that  period  can,  by  any  possibility, 
be  supposed  not  to  have  extended  are  the  following : — The  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  Cumbrian,  Cambrian,  and  Penine  chains, 
which  exceed  1400  or  1500  feet  in  height — tracts  which  have  but 
little  agricultural  value — the  county  of  Cornwall,  with  parts  of 
Devon ;  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  oolitic  ridges,  particu- 
larly in  the  south,  near  the  head  waters  of  c  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries ;  and  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  With 
respect  to  the  last,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  have  enjoyed 
the  same  immunity  from  invasion  by  the  erratic  sea  which  is 
claimed  for  it  from  foreign  conquest  in  the  old  rhyme-^ 

'*  The  winding  vale  of  Holmsdale 
Was  never  won  and  never  shall/* 

it  may  be  remarked  that,  though  generally  free  from  extraneous 

•  Since  this  passage  was  written,  papers,  net  yet  published,  on  these  south- 
eastern deposits,  have  been  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  by  Sir  R.  Mor- 
chison,  Mr.  Austen,  and  Mr.  Prestwich,  which,  from  their  omflicting  views,  prove 
how  much  the  subject  still  requires  investigation. 
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fragments,  it  contains  more  than  is  usually  supposed.  Dr.  Man-' 
tell  *  speaks  of  beds  of  partially  rolled  flints  as  occurring  not 
only  immediately  beneath  the  turf,  on  the  summits,  and  in  some 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Downs,  but  also  of  beds  of  loam,  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  other  debris,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  regu- 
lar strata  throughout  the  interior  of  the  country,  obscuring  their 
outcrop,  and  forming  the  immediate  subsoil  of  the  district — we 
may  add,  of  course,  the  soil  also.  The  flints  and  gravel  he  refers 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  chalk ;  the  loam  and  clay  to  the 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Weald  and  the  Forest  ridge.  He  speaks 
also  of  large  blocks  of  siliceous  sandstone,  belonging  to  no  regular 
bed,  now  existing  in  the  district,  and  of  the  ferruginous  breccia  of 
the  tertiary  formations  as  occurring  in  these  deposits ;  and  he 
designates  a  bed  of  broken  and  partially  rolled  chalk  flints,  rest- 
ing on  an  eminence  of  Weald  clay  at  Barecombe,  as  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  such  detritus  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  chalk 
escarpment. 

Beds  of  waterwom  fragments  of  sandstone  and  ironstone,  de- 
rived from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Hastings  sands,  are  described 
as  covering  the  surface  of  the  Weald  clay  and  iron  sand  at  Isfield, 
Little  Horsted,  Barecombe,  Wittingham,  and  Hamsey.  We 
have  ourselves  observed  chalk  flints  within  the  Weald,  in  a 
cutting  on  the  Brighton  Railway. 

With  respect  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  absence  of  erratic  deposits  from  certain  tracts  by  no  means 
proves  that  they  were  not  submerged.  In  districts  respecting 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  beneath  the  erratic 
sea,  from  detached  portions  of  both  upper  and  lower  erratics  still 
remaining  in  them — as  in  some  of  the  larger  valleys  of  South 
Wales — there  are  spaces  covered  with  the  reconstructed  detritus 
of  the  two  brought  down  to  lower  levels,  and  other  spaces  quite 
clear  of  all  detritus.  With  these  completely  denuded  spaces  we 
may  compare  those  districts  of  England  which  are  free  from 
erratic  deposits,  viewing  the  whole  island  as  a  district  submerged 
during  the  erratic  period. 

Even  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  describes 
transported  gravel  as  occupying  detached  portions  of  the  surface, 
though  he  is  doubtful  to  what  portion  of  the  tertiary  era  they  are 
to  be  referred.     They  indicate  transportal  from  the  north. 

Distribution  of  Soihy  as  laid  down  hy  Agricultural  Writers. — 
Having  closed  the  geological  evidence  respecting  the  presence  of 
erratic  deposits  over  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  England  and 
Wales,  we  proceed  to  the  agricultural  evidence  respecting  varia- 
tions  of  soil,  which  cannot  be  connected  with  variations  in  the 


*  Geology  of  the  South-East  of  England. 
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mineral  characters  of  the  substrata  on  which  they  rfest.  Thi*^ 
evidence  will  be  derived  from  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  from  other  agricultural  writers  of  the  period,  and 
also  from  the  essays  on  the  farming  of  certain  counties  which 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  earlier  writings  of  Young  and  other  reporters  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  made  before  *  Smith's  views  respecting 
strata  and  soils  became  known,  are  the  most  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution —slight  as  it  is — to  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  soils, 
because  in  the  districts  described  they  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  areas  occupied  by  certain  kinds  of  soil,  founded  on  obserrar- 
tions  of  the  soil  itself,  without  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the 
rock  formations ;  whereas  in  the  later  writers  a  disposition  may 
sometimes  be  observed  to  make  the  soils  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  geological  maps.  Among  those 
reporters,  however,  whose  maps  agree  most  with  geological 
maps,  there  are  some  who  assert  that  the  substrata  only  mark 
the  general  outlines  of  agricultural  districts,  and  that  within 
these  areas  there  are  numerous  variations  of  soil  independent  of 
the  substrata. 

The  earlier  writers,  in  describing  the  counties  of  which  they 
treat,  first  carve  out  certain  districts  of  clay,  sand,  and  loam,  of 
which  they  observe  thai,  in  each  of  tliem,  clay,  sand  or  loam, 
respectively,  prevails,  not  without  many  exceptions;  and  they 
throw  the  remainder,  not  un  frequently  the  larger  portion  of  the 
county,  into  a  district  ^^  of  various  soils,"  which  are  described  as 
intermixed  with  so  much  irregularity,  and  in  such  small  portions, 
that  no  separation  can  be  made. 

Young  says  of  the  variations  of  soil  in  the  strong  land  district 
of  his  map  of  Suffolk,  that  a  rule,  to  which  he  knows  few  except 

*  **  Ten  years  afterwards  he  (Smith)  eirculated  proposals  for  pablishing  a  treatise 
on  the  Geology  of  England,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  coloured  map  and  sections ; 
and  in  the  interval  he  had  freely  eommunicated  the  information  he  possessed  in 
many  quarters,  till  it  became  by  oral  diffusion  the  common  prc^rty  of  English 
geologists,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  science  in  many  quarters 
where  the  author  was  little  known.  In  the  same  interval,  between  1790  and  1800, 
several  volumes  of  reports  were  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  many  of 
them  containing  much  local  geologrical  information,  and  to  this  board  must  un^ 
doubtedly  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  earliest  geological  maps  of  any 
part  of  England,  for  its  first  sei-ies  of  reports,  published  in  1794,  contains  very 
adequate  geological  maps  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  Derbyshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire,  and  a  less  perfect  one  of  Devonshire.  That  of  Kent,  published 
1796,  has  a  regular  geological  map  of  that  county,  which  indeed,  after  the  treatise 
of  Packe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  centurjr,  it  was  easy  to  construct.  Between  this 
date  and  1813  the  same  Board  has  also  given  usef\il  maps  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  Berks, 
Bedford,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Lincoln,  Durham,  imd  Cheshire,  besides  publishing  a 
second  Report  on  Derbyshire,  by  Farey,  dedicated  exclusively  to  its  mineralogy.'* 
Introduction  to  Outlines  of  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Conybeare  and 
Phillips. 
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tkms,  is,  that  wher^er  there  are  rivers  in  it,  the  slopes  hanging 
to  the  Tales  through  which  they  run,  Mid  the  bottoms  thonselves, 
are  of  a  superior  quality,  composed  in  general  of  rich  friable 
loam,  and  that  this  holds  good  of  many  inconsiderable  streams 
which  fall  into  the  larger  rivers.  The  same  remark,  with  modi- 
fications arising  out  of  the  different  structure  of  other  districts,  is 
repeated,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  by  several  of  the  writers  who 
describe  other  counties. 

The  statement  is  nearly  identical  with  that  in  the  paper  on  the 
Geology  of  Norfolk,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society^s 
Journal,  which  asserts  the  dependence  of  the  variations  of  soil  on 
contours.  Let  us  now  test  the  truth  of  the  opposite  doctrine, 
which  refers  these  variations  to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
formations  of  our  geological  maps,  by  tracing  them  through  the 
maps  and  descriptions  of  the  agricultural  writers.  We  will  com- 
mence with  the  chalk,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  forma- 
tions. The  whole  eastern  side  of  England,  from  the  confines  of 
Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire  on  the  south,  to  the  north-west  angle 
of  Norfolk,  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  sheet  of  chalk,  covered 
more  or  less  by  tertiary  strata  of  all  ages,  and  broken  through 
and  denuded,  along  an  east  and  west  line  of  disturbance,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  and  the  Vale  of  Wardonr.  A  smaller  area 
re-appears  north  of  the  Wash,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  partially  covered  by  the  erratic  tertiaries.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  a  convenient  arrangement  to  notice  the  variations 
of  soil  on  the  districts  of  the  older  tertiaries  in  tracing  the  soils 
of  the  area  assigned  to  the  chalk  on  geological  maps. 

By  the  prevalent  hypothesis,  the  soils  of  that  area  should  be 
white  and  calcareous.  So  much,  however,  are  such  soils  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  that  from  Yorkshire  to  Cambridge- 
shire they  are  scarcely  mentioned ;  and  through  the  remainder 
of  the  chalk  range  they  are  described  as  confined  to  certain 
elevations  and  forms  of  surface^  that  is  to  say,  they  are  dependent 
on  contours. 

The  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  are  divided  into  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Wolds,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  812  feet  in  the 
north,  and  500  feet  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  southern 
Wolds.  Upon  the  elevated  plains  of  the  northern  Wolds,  we  are 
told  by  the  agricultural  writers,  that  there  is  a  uniform  covering 
of  diluvial  matter,  18  to  24  inches  thick,  consisting  of  a  deep- 
coloured,  loamy  soil,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  clay.*  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  states,  in  his  *  Geology  of  Yorkshire,'  that  the 
boulder  clay  or  till  of  Holdemess  runs  up  some  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Wolds.     His  coast-sections  show  a  considerable  thickness  of 


*  Legard,  Journ.  Roy.  Agri.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  86 ;  Strickland,  Kep.  Bd.  of  Agri. 
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it  at  various  heights  up  to  more  than  350  feet  on  the  outcrop  of 
the  chalk  at  Speeton  Cliff.  According  to  Strickland  and  Mar- 
shall,* the  surface  of  the  lower  Wolds  consists  of  a  light,  calca- 
reous, friable  loam^  3  to  10  inches  deep,  Mr.  Spence,  however, 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society/ 
cited  by  Mr.  Legard,  has  proved  that  the  soil  does  not  partake  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  beneath  it  as  was  fonnerlj 
thought,  and  that  it  contains  at  the  utmost  5  per  cent,  of  cal<»- 
reous  matter — very  often  not  more  than  2  per  cent.  On  the  thin 
soils  this  may  have  been  brought  up  by  the  plough.  Extensive 
gravel  beds  are  described  as  occurring  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wolds,  by  Mr.  Legard — such  gravel  being  thinly  spread  a  mile 
broad  in  Dalestown  Valley,  where  it  forms  a  very  usefol  con- 
vertible soil ;  while  in  the  narrower  valley  of  Thixendale,  where 
it  is  three  feet  deep,  and  barely  covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  soil,  it 
requires  frequent  dunging  and  dressing. 

Of  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  Young  says  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  describe  any  distinctions  in  their  soils. 
AH  he  saw  or  heard  of  were  a  "  sandy  loam  on  a  chalk  bottono, 
the  quality  very  various,  from  poor  sand,  producing  heath  (Artba 
vulgaris)^  to  rich  deep  fertile  loams,  that  yield  capital  crops  of 
wheat,  and  some  even  beans.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  near 
Louth  great  spaces  were  covered  with  rushes  and  springs." 

In  Norfolk,  the  area  coloured  as  chalk  on  most  of  our  geolo- 
gical maps  is  covered  by  the  good  and  poor  sandy  districts,  and 
(lart  of  the  district  of  various  loams,  of  Young's  agricultural  map. 
n  its  range  through  Suffolk  it.  forms  his  western  sand  district, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  blowing  sands,  with  some  tracts  of 
loamy  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Chalk  is  also  the  substratum  under 
a  great  part  of  his  district  of  strong  loams — a  tract  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south  by  Halesworth,  Woodbridge,  Sudbury,  Clare, 
and  Haverill,  where  the  soils  rest  on  boulder  clay,  marked  on 
some  geological  maps  as  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits ;  on  others, 
but  erroneously,  as  plastic  clay.  The  chalk  of  Cambridgeshire 
is  described  by  Mr.  Jonas  t  as  forming  the  substratum  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  cropping  out  in  its  centre,  and  extend- 
ing by  Ickleton,  Meldreth,  Royston,  Newton,  Gogmagog  Hill, 
and  Newmarket,  to  the  boundary  of  Suffolk—  the  lower  chalk  in 
its  outcrop  at  Cherry  Hinton,  Burwell,  and  Swaffham  Bulbeck 
affording  splendid  land  (white),  of  a  soapy  nature,  and  excellent 
for  wheat  He  describes  the  whole  of  the  chalk  as  covered  with 
diluvial  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  loam,  tenacious  clays,  and  various 
other  strata,  either  in  beds  uninterrupted  for  considerable  spaces, 
or  in  every  variety  of  intermixture.     Gooch's  description,  in  the 

•  Marshairs  Agriculture  of  Yorkshire,      f  Joum.  Roy.  Agri.  Soc.,  ▼ol.  tii.  p.  85 
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Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  to  the  same  effect,  as  to 
the  variety  of  soils  on  the  chalk,  besides  the  deep  wliite  loam  of 
the  outcrop  of  the  lower  chalk ;  and  his  map  represents  a  stripe 
of  chalk  running  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  with  tracts  of 
clay  on  the  east  and  west.  The  eastern  tract  must  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  till  or  boulder  clay  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
western  tract  consists  in  part  of  gault  and  Oxford  clay  where  they 
are  exposed,  and  in  part  of  the  brown  clay  of  Cambridgeshire,  a 
variety  of  till  west  of  the  chalk  ridge.  One  of  the  sections  given 
by  Mr.  Jonas  shows  a  considerable  depth  of  the  brown  erratic  clay 
on  the  gault  and  green  sand  between  Orwell  Gap  and  Gransden. 

In  Essex,  Young's  map  only  allows  to  the  chalk  district  a  small 
angle  of  the  county  adjoining  to  Cambridgeshire  west  of  Saffron 
Walden.  "  The  substratum  of  the  whole  county,"  he  says,  "  is 
chalk  at  various  depths,  which  begins  to  appear  within  a  mile  of 
Walden."  About  Audley  End  he  describes  the  hills  as  chalk, 
the  vales  good  loam  and  gravel,  but  with  variations,  the  soil  on 
the  hills  not  more  than  five  inches  deep,  and  liable  to  bum  in  dry 
weather.  His  other  varieties  of  soil  on  the  chalk  are  wet  soils ; 
cold  and  heavy  soils ;  soils  on  a  basis  of  gravel ;  good  turnip 
land  in  the  vales  and  lower  slopes,  generally  dry  and  good. 

Our  geological  maps  of  Hertfordshire  assign  to  the  chalk  all 
that  area  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Bishop's  Stortford  through 
Sawbridge worth.  Ware,  Hertford,  Hatfield,  St.  Al  ban's,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  Watford,  with  the  exception  of  a  tongue  of  the 
plastic  series  extending  from  St  Alban's  as  far  as  Kingsboume 
in  the  direction  of  Luton.  The  chalk,  however,  is  so  covered 
with  the  superficial  deposits  that  Young's  agricultural  map  only 
exhibits  as  his  chalk  district,  the  outcrop  of  that  rock  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  county  from  Royston  by  Baldock,  and  in  the  southern 
extremity  that  indentation  of  green  sand  which  oa  the  geological 
map  runs  in  at  Hitchin.  In  this  tract,  he  says,  the  surface-soil 
consists  of  two  varieties — chalk,  without  other  mixture  than  that 
which  it  has  received  from  ages  of  cultivation,  and  marme^  a  white 
marl  containing  an  admixture  of  clay — both  good  soils,  but  the 
latter  the  best.  A  large  portion  of  the  chalk  of  our  geological 
maps  is  covered  by  his  districts  of  loam  and  clay,  which,  with  his 
chalk  district  before  described,  constitute  the  principal  agricul- 
tural areas  into  which  he  divides  the  county.  He  observes  of 
them — "  I  should  guard  the  reader  against  the  idea  that  this  is 
an  accurate  discrimination.  The  truth  is,  that  the  soils  in  this 
county  mix  and  run  into  one  another  in  such  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  chalk,  and  that  singularly 
infertile  land  which  I  term  gravel,  they  are  named  and  traced 
with  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  not  for  want,  I  trust,  of  attention 
in  making  the  observations,  but  from  the  varying  qualities  of  the 
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8oiU."  He  divides  his  loams  into  sandy  and  flinty,  the  latter  in 
some  parts  tenacious,  but  kept  loose  and  friable  by  the  flints  and 
due  tillage. 

"  Some  tracts,"  he  adds,  "  from  a  degree  of  wetness,  are  called 
clays,  but  improperly ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  general 
error  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  that  of  giving  the  term 
to  loams  of  various  descriptions.  The  district  of  loams  is  every- 
where under  the  turnip  course,  and  the  crops  are  fed  on  the  land — 
a  circumstance  sufficient  to  show  that  the  soil  is  in  some  degree 
removed  from  the  real  clay  of  farmers,  and  without  any  similarity 
to  the  clay  of  chemists,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
agricultural  inquiries."  This  district  of  loams  lies  partly  on  the 
chalk  district,  partly  on  the  plastic  and  London  clay,  of  our 
geological  maps.  A  line  drawn  from  Ware  to  the  extremity  of 
the  county,  in  the  direction  of  Baldock,  is  very  nearly  the  boundary 
between  his  loams  and  eastern  clay  district.  '*  This  last  nearly 
resembles  the  contiguous  claylands  of  Essex,  being  rather  a 
strong,  wet  loam  on  a  stiff  basis  of  clay  marl,  both,  but  especially 
the  last,  in  a  great  measure  free  from  stone  and  flinty  so  generally 
abounding  in  the  county."  It  is  situated  partly  on  the  chalk  of 
the  geological  maps,  and  appears  to  answer  to  that  district  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Baker  *  in  Essex,  which,  taking  Dunmow  as  a 
centre,  extends,  he  says,  to  Cambridgeshire,  Hertford,  Epping, 
and  nearly  to  Chelmsford,  subject  to  some  variations.  It  is 
evidently,  from  his  description,  an  erratic  district  in  which  Ae 
surface  soils  are  based  on  a  continuation  of  the  till  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 

Young's  southern  clay  district  of  Hertfordshire  is  represented 
on  geological  maps  by  that  portion  of  the  London  clay  which  is 
cut  off  between  the  boundary  of  Middlesex  and  a  line  dranni 
from  Bamet  t9  Elstree.  His  district  of  gravel  with  smooth  bine 
"pebbles,  whose  sterility  he  paints  in  such  dark  colours  from  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  is  evidently  the  outcrop 
of  a  pebble  bed  of  the  plastic  series,  with  masses  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire pudding-stone,  celebrated  for  its  beauty  when  cut  and 
polished,  A  joke  was  current  some  twenty  years  ago  among  the 
farmers  at  Uxbridge  market,  respecting  a  similar  tract  which  an 
auctioneer  had  been  tempted  to  buy  by  its  low  price,  and  to  which, 
on  putting  it  up  for  sale  again,  after  expending  much  money  upon 
it,  he  could  give  no  better  character  than  that  it  was  an  ^^  improv- 
able property."  Such  barren  tracts,  however,  have  sometimes  a 
value  independent  of  their  agricultural  capabilities.  That  pro- 
perty is  now  covered  with  villas  and  ornamental  plantations. 

The  map  appended  to  Mavor's  Report  on  Berkshire  professes 

♦  Jomn.  Boy.  Agri.  Soc*,  v<d.  v.,  p.  1. 
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to  indicate  the  four  natural  divisions  of  the  county,  viz.  the  Vale 
of  the  White  Horse  Hills,  a  continuation  of  the  chalk  district  of 
the  Chiltems,  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  the  Forest. 

The  chalk  hills  are  described  as  running  through  the  centre 
of  the  county,  from  Ashbury  on  the  W.,  to  Shealley  on  the 
E.,  where  the  Thames  flows  through  a  gorge  in  the  chalk.  The 
more  western  parts,  from  their  abruptness  towards  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  and  from  their  general  deficiency  of  soil,  are 
described  as  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  affording  excellent  sheep 
pasture :  surface  a  blackish  light  earth  on  chalk.  This  down- 
district  terminates  with  Isley  Down  on  the  £.  The  south  sides 
of  the  chalk  hills  towards  the  Vale  of  Kennet  afford,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  some  intermediate  tracts  of  considerable 
fertility,  consisting  of  flints,  chalk,  loam,  and  gravel,  but  almost 
wholly  on  a  chalky  substratum,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lamboum  towards  Hungerford,  and,  keeping  at  an  irregular 
distance  from  the  line  of  the  Kennet,  winds  round  to  meet  the 
Thames  as  far  as  Cookham.  We  have  now  reached  the  great 
central  area  of  the  chalk — its  patria  as  Pennant  called  it — on 
which  all  the  branches  of  chalk  hills  converge.  In  this  district, 
which  constitutes  the  elevated  platform  of  Marlborough  Downs, 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  Hampshire  Hills,  the  chalk  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  in  England,  being  1011  feet  above  the  sea  at 
lukpen  Beacon.  The  Report  on  Wiltshire  is  by  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Loogleat,  a  celebrated  land  agent,  the  same  who,  on  hearing 
Smith's  explanation  of  the  connexion  between  the  course  of 
agriculture  pursued  on  the  Wiltshire  hills  and  vales,  and 
their  geological  structure,  exclaimed,  "  That  is  the  only  way 
to  learn  the  true  value  of  land."  *'The  soil  of  this  county," 
he  says,  "  though  various,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  uniform.  The 
hills  are  chalk,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of  flint ;  and  in 
general  the  land  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  from  which  the  flints 
have  been  washed,  is  a  chalky  loam,  or  rather  dissolved  chalk. 
In  the  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  run  are  beds  of  broken 
flints,  covered  with  the  black  earth  washed  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills  above."  Hence  we  may  observe  that  the  white  land  prevails 
near  the  sources  of  the  rivulets,  where  the  hills  are  steepest,  and 
the  flinty  loams  near  the  junction  of  the  hills,  where  the  land  is 
flattest  The  sides  of  the  hills  where  they  have  been  most 
washed  have  the  thinnest  and  weakest  soil,  and  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  which  have  been  little  if  at  all  washed,  have  frequently  the 
strongest  and  deepest  land. 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  this  elevated  region,  above  the 
limits  4o  which  the  lower  erratic  tertiaries  usually  extend,  and  at 
about  two-thirds  of  that  elevation  which  we  have  estimated  as  the 
limit  of  the  upper  erratics  in  the  north,  there  are  traces  of  a  thin 
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deposit  on  the  summits  of  the  hitls.  It  appears  also  that  in  a  dis- 
trict where  a  large  portion  of  the  soils  are  local,  that  is,  derived 
exclusively  from  the  rock  on  which  they  rest,  the  same  fact  pre- 
vails, which  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  lower  regions— 
the  dependence  df  the  variations  of  soil  on  contours. 

The  soils  of  the  chalk  of  Hampshire  are  described  by  Van- 
couver. He  remarks  that  **  however  diversified  the  surface  of  a 
county  may  be,  it  is  the  uniformity  of  the  substratum  which  muft 
generally  mark  the  extent  of  such  divisions  as  may  be  required 
for  agricultural  purposes."  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
this  is  that  the  changes  which  the  soil  undergoes  from  culti- 
vation and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  extend  to  the 
substratum,  which  maintains  its  original  condition.  He  does 
not  explain,  however,  how,  on  this  hypothesis,  variations  of  soil 
are  produced  on  the  same  stratum,  without  any  variation  in  its 
mineral  character  or  in  the  atmospheric  action  to  which  different 
parts  of  it  have  been  exposed,  or  in  the  cultivation  to  which  it  has 
been  subject. 

On  the  principle  of  classification  adopted,  his  geological  dis- 
tricts agree  nearly  with  the  geological  areas  which  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  county,  though  not  so  closely  as  his  theory  requires. 

He  observes  of  his  chalk  district  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity in  its  Internal  composition  and  structure,  which  consists  of 
an  unbroken  rock  of  chalk,  the  soils  covering  its  surface  are  so 
much  blended  as  to  require  much  attention  to  describe  them  in 
siich  a  manner  as  to  make  their  varieties  intelligible* 

He  divides  them  into— 

1.  The  soils  of  the  higher  parts  of  some  of  the  Downs^ — light 
dry,  friable,  sandy  loams,  of  moderate  depth,  provincially  called 
hazel,  resting  on  chalk  rubble,  or  partially  dissolved  chalk,  and 
affording  in  their  natural  state  short  but  sweet  sheep  pasture,  but 
liable,  on  the  brows  and  sides  of  the  hills,  to  be  washed  away  when 
under  cultivation. 

2.  A  black  vegetable  mould,  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  bed  of 
flints  and  rubble,  which  separates  it  from  the  chalk.  When  hard 
stocked  with  sheep  it  affords  a  very  sweet  herbage,  but  is  liable 
to  be  overrun  with  dwarf  furze  when  grazed  as  cow  common. 

3.  A  thin  grey  loam  almost  inmiediately  on  a  bed  of  firm 
chalk,  affording  sheep  pasture,  generally  of  good  quality — more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  drought  than  the  two  preceding,  and 
requiring  hard-stocking  to  preserve  the  sweetness  of  the  herbage. 

4.  A  steep,  strong,  red,  flinty  loam,  from  8  to  10  feet,  upon, 
and  partially  dipping  into,'*'  the  chalk.  This  variety  is  usually 
found  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  lesser  eminences.     It  is  described 

*  That  is,  filling  pipes  and  furrows  in  the  chalk,  like  those  shown  in  the  diagrenb 
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as  deriving  benefit  from  chalking,  which  has  no  effect  on  1,  2, 
and  3  ;  from  its  depth  it  is  liable  to  be  wet,  but  is  capable,  aifter 
chalking,  of  producing  good  wheat  and  a  fine  sample  of  barley, 

5.  A  fifth  class  is  found  on  the  brows  and  sides  of  the  same 
description  of  hills,  contains  less  loam,  and  is  mixed,  very  fre- 
quently, with  dry,  harsh  sand,  and  small  gravel.  It  is  a  warm 
subsoil,  producing  early  vegetation,  and  is  applied  generally  to 
the  culture  of  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and  artificial  grasses.  Of 
the  hig^ber  part  of  the  chalk  district  generally,  he  says  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  level  plain,  broken  into  many  irregular  parts, 
and  intersected  by  deep  hollows,  through  which  the  streams  take 
their  course.  Considerable  tracts  of  meadow  and  pasture  are 
found  along  the  valleys  in  which  these  flow.  In  them  the  greater 
portion  of  the  population  is  congregated.  These  alluvial  tracts 
consist  of  alluvial  soil  or  moor,  on  a  strong  calcareous  loam,  some- 
times covered  with  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  or  large  bodies  of  peat. 
It  is  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the  moory  covering  is  com- 
bined with  the  alluvial  sediment,  is  its  capacity  for  improvement 
To  these  varieties  he  adds  the  strong  flinty  loams,  and  hazel 
loam,  covering  the  chalk  of  Portsdown  Hill,  anci  resting  in  the 
islands  and  low  ground  frequently  on  clay.  The  varieties  of  soil 
on  the  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  described  as  the  same  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  Hampshire.  The  author  lays  down  two  dis- 
tricts of  sand  and  gravel  in  Hampshire.  That  on  the  south  con- 
sists of  the  eocene  tertiaries  of  the  New  Forest,  that  on  the  east  of 
the  green  sand  strata  of  Woolmer  and  Alice  Holt  Forests.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  boundary  between 
these  and  the  chalk  district,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  veins  of 
sand  and  gravel,  and  bodies  of  clay,  loam,  marl,  and  brick-earth, 
and  declares  it  to  be  impossible  without  a  particular  examination 
of  each  field.  We  can,  from  experience,  bear  testimony  to  the 
difficulty  of  doing  this,  even  with  such  an  examination,  without 
digging  and  boring,  when  the  junction  of  the  chalk  and  tertiaries 
takes  place  on  a  flat  or  a  long  slope. 

With  respect  to  his  southern  forest  tract  we  have  already  shown 
that  the  variations  of  its  soils  depend,  except  on  abrupt  escarp- 
ments, on  the  covering  of  flint  gravel,  and  the  depth  and  composi- 
tion of  the  "  warp  "  upon  that  gravel,  more  than  upon  the  mineral 
variations  of  the  strata.  The  place  of  those  strata  in  the  series, 
long  imperfectly  understood,  has  lately  been  cleared  up  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  by  Mr.  Prestwich.*  On  geological  maps  they  have 
hitherto  been  marked  as  upper  marine,  London  clay,  and  plastic 
day.  The  upper  marine  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  bed  of 
erratic  flint  gravel,  not  confined  to  the  area  there  laid  down,  but 

*  Quarterly  Journal  GeoL  Soc.,  toI.  iii.  p.  355. 
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spread,  more  or  lesft,  over  the  whole  district.  The  greater  p(W^ 
tion  of  the  New  Forest,  marked  as  London  clay,  is  ia  continnatioii 
of  the  freshwater  or  rather  estuary  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  reappear  in  Hordwell  Cliff.  The  attenuated  representatives 
of  the  London  ^n^  plastic  clay — ^the  former  under  the  form  of  s 
ferruginous  sandy  loam — occupy  a  very  narrow  band  borderii^ 
the  chalk.  The  remainder  of  the  space,  coloured  on  existing 
geological  maps  as  London  and  plastic  clay,  consists  of  sands  and 
clays,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
Bagshot  beds,  of  the  London  tertiary  district,  established  by  Mr. 
Prestwich.  To  the  lower  Bagshots  belong  the  sands  and  white 
clays  of  Poole  and  Corfe  Castle ;  to  the  middle  Bagshots,  the 
clays  of  Barton  and  the  sandy  clays  and  clayey  sands  of  Christ- 
church  Head ;  to  the  upper  Bagshots,  the  glass-house  sand  of 
Headon  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  there  immediately 
below  the  freshwater  clays  and  marls,  and  whidi  reappears 
beneath  those  strata  and  above  the  Barton  clay  in  Hordwell 
Cliff. 

But  to  retui^p  to  the  chalk.  It  remains  to  trace  the  variations 
of  soil  upon  it,  through  Dorsetshire  and  on  the  North  and  South 
Downs,  as  laid  down  by  agricultural  authorities.  The  *  Report 
on  Dorsetshire,'  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  by  Stevenson. 
He  tells  us  that  the  soil  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk 
district  is  a  thin  lo.im,  incumbent  on  rubbly  chalk,  below  which 
is  compact  chalk ;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  soil  is 
only  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  land  cannot  be  ploughed  to 
advantage,  as  the  mixture  of  the  loose  chalk  is  pernicious.  He 
adds,  that  the  poorest  parts  of  the  Downs  are  the  steep  accliviti^ 
which  overlook  the  vale  of  Blackmore,  and  the  most  fertile 
those  which  border  the  sandy  district  (eocene  tertiaries)  between 
Wimbome  and  Dorchester.  In  some  places  flints  are  numerous. 
Between  Evershot  and  Cerne  he  describes  deep  beds  of  gravel, 
flints,  and  clay,  as  covering  the  chalk.  Wherever  the  strata 
incumbent  on  the  chalk  consist  of  deep  sand  and  gravel,  the  sur- 
face is  generally  covered  with  furze  or  heath,  the  latter  seldom 
appearing  where  the  chalk  is  at  no  great  depth.  The  vales  are 
in  general  covered  with  deep  gravel,  loam,  or  clay,  *'  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  washed  from  the  contiguous  hills  in 
the  general  inundation.  Some  people,"  he  adds,  **^seem  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  the  natural  soil,  or  vegetable  mould,  is 
originally  of  the  same  nature  as  the  substratum,  below  the  usud 
depth  of  ploughing ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  chalky  districts 
would  induce  a  belief  that  the  cultivated  soil  was  the  last  sedi- 
ment of  the  water  which  formerly  covered  the  earth."  He  infers, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Celtic  and  Roman  earthworks — which 
are,  in  many  instances,  as  bare  of  vegetation    as    if   they  had 
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been  thrown  up  but  a  few  years — that  the  loamy  covering  does 
not  increase,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  portion  of  clay 
contained  in  the  soils  lying  on  the  chalk  does  not  diminish  by 
sinking  into  the  rock  with  the  rain-water,  as  clay  is  generally 
more  plentiful  on  such  soils  than  in  those  lying  on  the  sandy 
strata  of  other  countries. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  f<Hin  a  district  in  which  the  superficial  deposits  are  very 
slig^htly  developed,  and  which  some  geologists  suppose  not  to 
have  been  submerged  at  all  during  the  pe^od  of  the  erratic 
tertiaries.  Even  here,  however,  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  prove  that  dependience  of  the  variations  of  soil 
upon  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly noticed  in  other  districts.  The  variations  on  the  Sussex 
chsdk,  as  described  by  Young,  are — 1.  A  thin  hazel  mould, 
on  rubbly  or  dissolved  chalk,  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
downs  ;  2.  Accumulations  of  flints  covered  with  vegetable  soil ; 
3.  The  soil  deepening  on  the  slopes  till  it  becomes  everywhere, 
at  the  bottom,  an  excellent  loam,  9  or  10  inches  deep,  on  a  hard 
rock  of  chalk,  '^  broken  and  mixed  with  loam  in  the  interstices  " 
(i.  e.  pipes  and  furrows)  to  the  depth  of  some  feet ;  4.  Strong 
red  loam,  some  feet  deep,  even  on  the  tops  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  hills,  between  the  Cuckmere  river  and  Eastbourne, 
rather  cold  and  wet,  but,  when  dressed  with  chalk,  extremely 
productive. 

The  description  of  the  soils  on  the  chalk  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
by  Boys  and  Stevenson,  is  to  the  same  effect  as  regards  the  de- 
pendence of  their  variations  on  contours.  In  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
we  are  told  of  loose,  dry,  chalky  mould,  with  a  mixture  of  small 
flints,  6  to  8  inches  deep,  on  the  summits  of  ridges  60  feet  above 
the  sea  j  of  dry  loamy  soils,  1  to  3  feet  deep,  with  less  chalk,  and 
of  much  better  quality,  in  the  vales — of  good  soil  of  the  same 
kind  and  depth,  even  on  the  hills  of  the  west  end  of  the  island 
— and  of  deep  sandy  loams,  the  best  land  of  all,  on  the  south  side 
between  Ramsgate  and  Monkton. 

The  open  district  between  Canterbury,  and  Dover  and  Deal, 
is  described  as  so  various  that  no  parish  or  Cetrm  is  similar  in 
all  its  parts.  Five  varieties  are  enumerated : — 1.  Chalky  soils 
on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  ridges,  with  a  slight  admixture  in 
some  places  of  flints,  in  others  of  black  light  mould  (provincially 
hlack  hover\  the  last  the  most  improductive  soil  in  the  district ; 
2.  Loamy  soils,  6  to  10  inches  deep,  on  a  red  soft  clay  or  brick 
earth,  3  to  7  feet  deep,  under  which  is  generally  a  layer  of 
chalky  marl,  and  then  the  chalk  rock,  a  soil  easily  worked,  and 
productive  both  of  com  and  grass,  if  well  managed  ;  3.  "  Strong 
cledge  "  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills,  a  tenacious  clayey  soil. 
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with  a  small  portion  of  flints,  and  in  some  places  small  patcbes 
of  chalk.  When  wet  it  sticks  like  birdlime;  and  when  tho- 
roughly the  soil  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  broken  with  the 
heaviest  roll ;  difficult  to  work,  except  between  wet  and  dry,  it 
yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  clover,  and  oats,  in  favouraUe 
seasons,  if  well  managed,  but  in  seasons  unkindly  for  working  it) 
and  in  dry  summers,  is  very  unproductive ;  4.  The  hazel  mould, 
a  light  soil  on  a  clay  bottom,  more  or  less  mixed  with  flints  and 
sand,  dry  and  kindly  for  wheat,  barley,  and  clover.  Beans  are 
sometimes  liable  to  blight  on  it,  and  so  is  wheat  after  beans  or 
peas,  particularly  the  latter ;  5.  Stiff  clay  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  This  soil  is  generally  wet  from  rains,  not  from  springs 
It  has  sometimes  a  layer  of  yellow  clay  between  the  surface  soil 
and  the  rock ;  6.  Flinty  soils  occur  only  in  small  tracts  in  the 
valleys  about  .Dover,  Stockbury,  and  Maidstone,  covered  with 
hardly  any  mould,  difficult  to  plough,  but  when  well  managed, 
and  with  plenty  of  manure,  productive  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
beans.  There  are  but  small  quantities  of  gravelly  and  sandy  soils 
in  this  district ;  but  in  West  Kent,  in  addition  to  the  varieties 
above  described,  there  are  gravelly  soils,  about  6  inches  deep,  on 
a  subsoil  of  rocky  gravel  or  sand,  about  Dartford,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  chalk  or  tertiary  district. 

Stevenson  commences  his  Report  on  Surrey  with  complaints  of 
the  difficulty  of  describing  soils ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
terms  by  which  they  are  designated  are  so  vague  and  loose  that 
to  most  readers  they  either  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  or  a  meaning 
the  very  opposite  to  that  intended ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  soils  occurring  in  a  small  space,  and  their  rapid 
and  abrupt  changes.  His  varieties  are — 1.  ^^  Marme^  or  cal- 
careous loam,"  explained  to  be  a  deep  hazel  loam,  lying  on  chalk, 
and  varying  in  depth  with  the  elevation ;  very  deep  at  the  base 
of  the  hills,  and  thinning  off  to  3  or  4  inches  in  ascending  to 
the  downs.  When  deep  there  is  no  drawback  to  its  fertility ; 
when  shallow,  pale,  and  inclining  to  clay,  it  is  considered  back- 
ward in  the  spring.  It  forms  a  narrow  band,  extending,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chalk  hills,  from  Croydon  to  Guildford. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  range  which  are  broken  by  valleys  there 
are  loams  not  nearly  so  brown  or  so  friable,  much  thinner,  and 
intermixed  with  flints.  They  are  considered  intermediate  be* 
tween  No.  1  and  No.  3. 

3.  These  soils  are  found  more  or  less  on  all  the  sloping  sur- 
faces of  the  chalk  to  the  east  of  the  Mole,  and  cover  nearly  the 
whole  of  them,  when  it  contracts  to  a  single  ridge  west  of  that 
river.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  nearly  concealed  by  flints,  and 
the  subsoil  is  in  general  composed  of  flints,  chalk  rubble,  or 
chalk.     If  these  soils  were  not  on  a  calcareous  base,  and  kept 
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friable  by  the  fragments  of  chalk  brought 
up  by  the  plough,  he  considers  that  they 
w^ould  form  a  thin,  tough,  and  cold  clay. 

4.  A  tough  red  clay  with  flints,  lying 
on  the  flat  summits  of  the  Downs  above 
Reigate,  and  south  of  a  bed  of  ferrugi- 
nous sand,  without  any  chalk,  which,  by 
the  description  given  of  it,  appears  to  be 
a  small  outlier  of  the  sands  of  the  plastic 
series. 

5.  Soils  composed  exclusively  of  chalk 
or  rubbly  chalk,  very  slightly  covered 
'ivith  earth,  are  confined  to  the  southern 
escarpment  of  the  Downs.  When  the 
hills  are  very  abrupt,  the  chalk  rises 
completely  to  the  surface ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  a  greater  extent  of  such  soil 
is  exhibited  there,  under  arable  culture, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  soils  on  the 
whole  of  the  chalk  range,  as  described  by 
a^icultural  writers,  we  find  large  tractis 
x>f  it  covered  with  every  variety  of  soil — 
from  sand  to  clay,  from  fertile  to  unpro- 
ductive— and  no  mention  of  white  soils 
till  we  reach  Cambridgeshire.  Thence, 
through  the  remainder  of  the  district,  they 
are  partially  distributed,  being  confined 
to  the  heads  of  valleys,  to  steep  escarp- 
ments, and  to  the  loftiest  summits.  The 
varieties  of  non-calcareous  soils  on  the 
chalk  appear  from  the  descriptions  to  be 
no  less  dependent  than  the  white  soils  on 
contours.  We  refer  them  to  aqueous 
action  of  some  kind  or  other,  by  which 
matter  extraneous  to  the  chalk  has  been 
spread  over  its  surface  by  such  action  at 
the  close  of  the  tertiary  era.  Those 
geologists  who  have  adopted  the  opinion 
that  soils  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  and  that 
they  are  the  result  of  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric action,  find  the  soils  on  the  chalk 
a  great  stumbling-block.  They  escape  it 
by  supposing  that  the  loam,  clay,  sand, 
and  angular  flints  have  been  derived  from 
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the  chalk — that  the  calcareous  matter  was  dissolyed  by  the  cax- 
bonic  acid  mixed  with  rain-water,  and  carried  off  in  the  fcHin  of 
supercarbonate  of  lime  ;  while  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  par- 
ticles of  the  chalk,  and  its  flints,  remained  behind,  as  on  a  &lt^. 
The  rapid  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  surface  soil  from 
sand  to  clay,  and  the  intermixture  of  white  calcareous  soils  with 
dark-coloured  non-calcareous  soils,  furnish  a  strong  argumeot 
against  this  assumption.  If  it  were  true,  the  composition  of  the 
substratum  of  chsdk  should  vary  with  the  var3ring  compositioD 
of  the  soil,  which  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  atmospheric  action  would  hare  dissolred  all  the 
calcareous  matter  out  of  a  considerable  depth  of  dialk,  and  yet 
have  left  calcareous  soils  and  chalk  rubble  undissolved.  Th«:e 
are,  however  positive  proofs  of  aqueous  transport  in  these  soils, 
in  the  presence  of  alternating  deposits  of  tough  day  and  sandy 
loam,  of  different  colours  and  tenacity,  together  wil^  fragmoitaiy 
chalk,  and  layers  of  pebbles  derived  frmn  the  eocene  tertiaiies, 
large  angular  flints  being  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  whole 
series.  The  preceding  diagram,  p.  489,  exhibiting  a  case  of  this 
kind,  is  extracted  from  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  ^  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Geological  Society ' — On  the  Origin  of  the 
Soils  which  cover  the  Chalk  of  Kent  (vol.  vii.  p.  85),  and  for 
the  use  of  which  the  Journal  Committee  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Again  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  appearances, 
which  are  general  in  other  chalk  districts,  are  found  in  Kent  in  a 
district  in  which  some  geologists  consider  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  marine  action  more  recent  than  that  of  the  eocene  or  mioc^ie 
tertiaries.  We  have  gone  into  these  details  respecting  the  smk 
upon  the  chalk,  because  they  prove,  by  the  indep^ident  testimony 
of  a  number  of  agricultural  observers,  the  existence  of  a  great 
variety  of  soils  on  a  rock  of  very  uniform  mineral  character,  and 
because  they  prove  those  variations  to  depend  not  upon,  the  com- 
position of  the  rock  on  which  they  rest,  so  much  as  upon  elevation 
and  form  of  surface.  We  have  collected  evidence  showing  equal 
variations  in  the  soils  on  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  in  which  the 
changes  are  partly  due  to  the  superficial  deposits,  and  pardy  to 
varying  mineral  characters  in  the  rock  formations.  It  would 
require,  however,  a  volume  rather  than  an  essay  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  There  is,  moreover,  a  deficiency  of  information  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  permit  the  variations  of  soil  to  be  traced  in 
each  case  to  their  respective  causes,  without  a  special  examina- 
tion of  an  extensive  district  for  that  purpose. 

Greemand, — The  subdivisions  of  the  greensand  are  usually 
considered  the  upper  and  lower  greensand,  with  the  gault  inter- 
posed between  them.     To  these  must  be  added  the  rcS  chalk  of 
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Vorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  now  proved  to  belong  to  tibis  part  of 
the    series.     The  greensand,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  com- 
pound  as  incongmoos  as  the  great  image  with  a  head  of  gold  and 
feet   of  miry  clay.     Connected  zoologically  with  the  chalk,  and 
farming  part  of  the  cretaceous  group,  it  is  not  easily  separable 
in  its  lower  portions,  from  the  local  wealden  beneath  it.     There 
are    few  of  the  secondary  strata  which  undergo  greater  changes 
horizontally  within  short  distances.     The  ganlt  is  at  one  plaoe 
lost  in   the   upper  greensand  ;  at  suM>ther  the  greensand  is  re- 
placed by  the  gault;  at  a  third  both  appear  to  mei^e  in  the 
chalk.    Who  will  venture  to  assign  agricultural  characters  to  such 
a  Proteus,  even  excluding  the  superficial  deposits  by  whidi  it  is 
frequently  covered?     Mr.  Morton  ascribes  its  fertility,   in  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse,  to  a  thin  covering  of  the  chalk-marl  and 
greensand,  and  admits  a  considerable  intermixture  of  angular 
and  rolled  flints  in  the  soils  which  cover  it  in  its  range  through 
Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshnre,  and  Bedfordshire.     In  Norfolk 
the  gault  exists  only  as  a  thin  band,  so  covered  with  the  erratic 
deposits  that  it  only  appears  as  a  few  small  disconnected  patches 
with  the  red  chalk  above  and  the  carstone  below.     Further  north 
its  geological  relations  become  still  more  obscure,  and  descriptions 
of  its  agricultural  characters  perfectly  unintelligible.     In  Cam^ 
hridge  and  Huntingdonshire  it  appoars  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
between  those  of  the  gault  and  those  of  the  Kimmeridge  and 
Oxford  day. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  lower  greensand,  in  districts 
the  most  free  from  superficial  accumulations,  we  find  on  it  the 
extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility.  Dersingham  Heath,  Nor- 
folk, Leith  Hill  and  Hindhead,  Surrey,  Woolmer  Forest,  Hamp- 
shire, are  on  the  same  part  of  the  series  as  the  productive  orchards 
and  hop-grounds  of  the  vale  of  Maidstone,  and  the  rich  glazing- 
grounds  of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  They  m^ho  point  out  the 
gardens  of  Sandey  and  Biggleswade  as  instances  of  greensand 
fertility,  state  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  superior  cultivation ;  while  other  agricultural  authorities 
say  that  the  fertility  is  only  present  where  a  deep  soil  has  accu- 
mulated from  the  wash  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  Oolites  and  Lias. — 'In  tracing  the  oolites  from  Yorkshire 
to  the  south,  we  find,  in  many  instances,  a  close  coincidence  be^ 
tween  established  agricultural  districts  and  geolo^cal  areas.  In 
others  all  the  formations  between  the  chalk  and  the  lias  are 
blended  into  one  district,  with  the  proviso  that  it  contains  a 
variety  of  soils  too  numerous  to  be  traced  more  particularly.  In 
some  counties  no  agricultural  districts  are  laid  down  on  the  maps, 
but  characters  indicating  loam,  clay,  gravel,  &c.,  are  scattered 
irregularly,  and  without  reference  to  the  strata,  over  those  parts 
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occupied  on  geological  maps  bj  different  formations.  In  others 
political  boundaries  only  are  given,  and  the  varieties  of  soil, 
under  their  local  names,  are  enumerated  by  parishes. 

In  Yorkshire  we  can  readily  identify  the  eastern  moorlands, 
the  tabular  hills,  the  vales  of  Pickering  and  Cleveland,  with  the 
lower  oolites,  the  coralline  oolite,  the  Kimmeridge  day,  and  the 
lias.  In  Lincolnshire,  on  the  other  hand.  Young  has  but  two 
divisions  west  of  the  chalk,  namely,  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
oolite  on  Lincoln  Heath,  and  a  district  of  various  soils,  comprising 
the  out-crops  of  all  the  strata  between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red 
Stone,  who  made  a  second  report  on  that  county,  disposes  of  the 
varieties  of  soil  in  a  more  summary  manner,  by  the  declaration 
that  Young's  descriptions  do  not  comprise  one-fifde^  part  of 
the  soils  to  be  found  there,  and  that  a  man  who  knew  them  well, 
and  was  not  fond  of  much  writing,  would  not  waste  his  time 
and  paper  on  them,  unless  he  was  able  to  be  more  particular. 
The  western  clay  district  of  the  Cambridgeshire  agricultural  map 
includes  the  brown  clay  or  till  of  the  western  side  of  the  chalk 
ridge,  and  the  out-crops  of  the  gault  and  Kimmeridge  and 
Oxford  clay.  In  Oxfordshire  we  have  three  geological  areas, 
tolerably  well  defined,  subject  to  internal  variations :  the  red  soils 
of  the  lower  oolites — "  the  glory  of  the  county," — the  combrash, 
and  between  that  and  the  chalk  the  usual  resource  of  a  district  of 
**  various  soils  "  occupying  two  thirds  of  the  entire  county. 

It  was  on  the  coralline  oolite  of  the  tabular  hills  at  Hackness* 
that  Smith  achieved  one  of  his  geological  triumphs,  described  by 
Sir  John  Johnston.  Smith's  map  of  the  Hackness  estate  proves 
two  points  of  great  importance — the  necessity  of  indicating  on 
maps  intended  to  be  useful  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  mineral 
characters  of  even  the  minor  subdivisions  of  a  formation,  and  of 
indicating  also  the  areas  covered  by  remains  of  the  erratic  ter- 
tiaries,  even  in  districts  from  which  they  have  been  most  denuded, 
and  in  which  the  influence  of  the  substrata  on  the  soil  is  at  its 
maximum. 

The  productiveness  or  unproductiveness  of  certain  fields  at 
Hackness  was  found  to  depend  on  the  calcareous  or  non-calcareous 
character  of  the  oolite  strata  on  which  they  rested ;  while  on  a 
neighbouring  height  an  outlier  of  the  erratic  tertiaries  not  only 
modified  the  usual  agricultural  character  of  the  rock  which  it 
covered,  but  had  thrown  out  springs,  which  had  led  other  managers 
of  the  estate  to  a  considerable  expense  in  sinking  for  water  on 
neighbouring  hills,  in  which,  from  the  absence  of  this  deposit,  it 
was  only  to  be  met  with  at  great  depths. 

If  the  erratic  deposits  were  thus  found  by  Smith  to  exercise 

*  Joumal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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partially  an  important  influence  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
ta.biilar    hills,  they  are  found  by  other  observers  to  exercise  a 
more  general  influence  on  the  soil  at  their  base.     The  vale  of 
Flickering  has  a  general  covering,  according  to  Phillips  (Geology 
of  Yorkshire),  of  diluvial  clay  and  pebbles.    The  soil  of  the  clay 
district  of  Cleveland  is  said  by  Mr.  Melbourne  to  consist  of  a 
somewhat  flat  stratum  of  diluvium,  principally  dissolved  lias,  rest- 
ing  upon  lias.    It  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay 
that  the  lias  in  the  counties  of  Rutland,  Leicester,  and  Warwick, 
is  covered  by  deep  erratic  deposits  of  very  mixed  materials.     Mr. 
Bra  vender  *  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  the 
divisions  of  the  lias,  that  their  fertility  depends  on  the  presence 
or    absence  of  a  diluvial  covering.     He  adduces  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cheltenham  as  an  instance  of  fertility,  and  large  portions 
of  the  vale  of  Gloucester  as  an  instance  of  unproductiveness,  firom 
this  cause. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  agricultural  geology 
of  the  oolites  is  the  extensive  area  through  which  there  is  an 
undoubted  intimate  connexion  between  the  strata  of  the  oolitic 
group  and  the  soil.     In  the  county  of  Rutland,  which  is  much 
covered  by  erratic  deposits,  this  in  a  great  measure  disappears. 
The  author  of  the  Report  on  that  county,  the  smallest  in  Eng* 
land,  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty-five  local  names  of  soils 
.there,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that,  numerous  as  they  are, 
the  actual  varieties  of  soil  are  quite  as  numerous.     The  deri- 
vation of  the  soil  on  so  much  of  these  lower  oolites  from  the 
subjacent  rock,  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  North- 
ampton, and  Yorkshire,  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  generalisation  that  the  distribution  of  soils  is  dependent  on 
contours.     On  that  range  phenomena  are  exhibited  on  a  large 
scale,  which  numerous  observers  have  proved  to  exist  on  a  smaller 
scale  on  the  chalk  hills.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  white  soils 
derived  immediately  from  the  chalk,  were  confined  in  the  south 
of  England  to  steep  escarpments,  or  to  elevations  of  800  or  1000 
feet.     It  is  at  such  elevations,  or  on  steep  escarpments,  that 
oolitic  soils  become  the  rule  on  the  oolitic  hills.    In  Oxforckhire, 
Epwell  Hill,  belonging  to  this  formation,  is  700  feet  above  the 
sea;  Arbuiy  Hill,  Northamptonshire,  800  feet     In  the  Cots- 
wolds  there  are  Lansdown  Hill  812,  Stow  on  the  Wold  804, 
Broadway  1086,   and  Clever  Hill  1134  feet.      In  the  eastern 
Moorlands  of  Yorkshire  are  several  hills  900  to  1000  feet  high, 
the  highest  reaching  to  1485  feet 

New  Red  Sandstone. — In  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
tnie  the  soils  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  vale  of  York  are 
described  in  great  detail.     According  to  Mr.  Legard  these  varia^ 
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tions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erratic  tertiaries,  for  he  says  die 
rock  is  covered  to  such  a  depth  with  diluvial  matter,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  that  large  area  of  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone which  extends  from  Lancaster  to  near  Worcester  and  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  Penine  chain.  The  variations  of  soil  shown  on 
the  map  which  accompanies  Holland's  Report  on  Cheshire  are 
clearly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erratic  tertiaries — to  the  varying 
amount  of  denudation  to  which  they  have  been  subject,  the  form 
of  the  denuded  surface,  and  the  depth  and  composition  of  the 
warp,  or  unconformable  deposit  thrown  down  on  it.  They  are 
varied  also  by  occasional  masses  of  sandstone  which  protrude 
through  in  Alderley  Edge  and  Delamere  Forest,  and  by  valley 
deposits  at  different  heights  alcmg  the  lines  of  drainage,  in  which 
the  materials  of  the  denuded  erratic  tertiaries  have  been  recon- 
structed. In  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  there  appears  to  be  more 
connexion  between  the  soil  and  the  rock  beneath. 

Coal  Measures. — Mr.  Chamock's  *  description  and  diagram  of 
the  soils  on  the  coal  measures  of  Yorkshire  are  virtually  a  reference 
of  their  formations  to  superficial  deposits  and  contours.  The  soil 
is  described  as  strong,  resting  on  the  ordinary  yellow  clay,  which 
is  the  general  subsoil  of  the  coal  districts.  Where  the  sandstone 
and  shale  lie  near  the  surface,  they  produce  a  dry,  and  in  some 
cases  very  productive  soil.  The  clay  with  its  strong  soils  usually, 
occupies  the  valleys,  and  the  entire  rise  on  the  lower  swells,  but 
on  elevated  places  only  extends  a  limited  distance  up  the  rise, 
where  the  sandstone  comes  through  and  a  friable  soil  conunences, 
*^  as  though  the  aluminous  particles  had  slipped  or  been  washed 
down  from  the  steeper  inclinations,  and  formed  the  clay  subsoil  of 
the  lower  levels."  As  the  contour  becomes  more  maiked  the  transi- 
tions from  the  friable  soUs  of  the  sandstones  are  more  remarkably 
noticeable.  In  the  maps  attached  to  the  Repeals  on  Durham 
and  Northumberland  t  little  relation  can  be  traced,  except  in  the 
mountainous  parts  between  the  districts  of  soils  into  which  they 
divide  the  country,  and  the  colours  of  geological  maps.  Waot  of 
space,  however,  prohibits  details,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

Old  Bed  Sandstone. — ^In  the  great  work  of  Sir  R.  Murcbison, 
^The  Silurian  System,'  will  be  found  not  only  some  valuable  obser- 
vations on  the  agricultural  characters  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
and  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  adjoining  region,  but  some  import- 
ant general  views  respecting  the  relative  influence  of  the  substrata 
and  the  superficial  deposits  on  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  soils. 
Of  the  old  red  he  says  that  in  the  high  mountainous  regions 

♦  Jouinal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  289. 
t  Ibid.,  y<d.  viii.  p.  422. 
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occrupied  by  Its  upper  formation  or  quartzose  conglomerate  and 
sandstones,  the  soil  arising  from  their  disintegration  is  light  and 
sbarp,  and  far  from  productive ;  that  on  the  comstone  group  the 
disintegration  of  their  calcareous  nodules,  and  the  admixture  of 
tbeir  component  parts  with  the  argillaceous  and  siliceous  particles, 
produce  the  rich  red  argillaceous  soil  of  Herefordshire ;  that  the 
soils  derived  from  the  quartzose  members  of  the  lower  sandstones 
are  not  generally  so  fertile  as  the  comstones,  but  that  when 
argrillaceous  matter  prevails  they  produce  stripes  of  valuable  land. 
'*  Hence,  although  nearly  every  portion  of  the  area  coloured  red 
on  the  map  has  a  red  surface,  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  as  various 
as  the  many-featured  strata  which  lie  beneath." 

Xhis  is  the  substratal  view  of  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
surface  soil :  he  adds,  however,  that  another  cause  of  diversity 
arises  from  the  local  superficial  covering  of  gravel  and  silt ;  some 
tracts  being  wholly  sterilised  by  the  distribution  of  boulder  stones 
and  coarse  gravel,  made  up  of  silurian  trap  rocks  transported 
froni   W.   and   N.W. ;    while   in  other  parts  fine  gravel  bears 
excellent  crops,  and  the  deep  red  silt  forms  plains  of  rich  mea* 
dows.     ^rhe  same  remarks  are  repeated  in  describing  the  soils 
resulting  from  the  debris  of  the  different  members  of  the  silurian 
system ;  pointing  to  the  operations  of  water,  by  which  the  surface 
has  in  many  instances  been  strewed  with  gravel  and  fine  loam,  and 
in  others  with  coarse  gravel  and  boulders.   The  finer  deposits  are 
assigned  to  the  valleys  adjacent  to  the  great  rivers ;  the  coarser 
deposits  chiefly  to  mountain  sides.     After  discussing  how  far  the 
natural  vegetation  of  a  country  is  dependent  on  its  geological 
characters,  he  points  out  that  the  lithological  characters  of  a  rock 
are  of  more  importance  than  its  place  in  the  series,  and  that 
plants  affecting  rocks  of  a  particular  mineral  composition  grow 
upon  rocks  of  that  composition,  no  matter  what  their  geological 
age  ;  and  he  concludes  that   ^^  after  all,  substratal  influence  is 
constantly  obliterated  by  over-lying  detritus  ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore di£Bcult,  except  on  naked  and  stony  ridges,  to  trace  any  con- 
nexion between  the  subsoil  and  the  plant." 

I  shall  conclude,  then,  with  the  proposition  with  which  I 
commenced ;  that,  as  geological  researches  are  at  present  con- 
ducted, an  essay  on  the  agricultural  geology  of  England  and 
Wales  must  treat  of  it  rather  as  it  is  not,  and  as  it  ought  to  be, 
than  as  it  is.  Between  agriculture  and  geology  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion ;  but  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  super- 
ficial deposits^  and,  when  they  are  absent,  through  the  minenU 
characters  of  the  rocks.  Maps  which  neglect  both  these,  and 
exhibit  little  more  than  the  areas  occupied  by  the  outrcrops  of 
certain  groups  of  fossils^  are  nearly  worthless  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  «».^_«^— ^.^^ — _. 
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XX.— On  the  Causes  of  the  Efficacy  of  Burnt  Clay.  By  Dr- 
Augustus  Voelcker,  Profewor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Agricaltural  College,  Cirencester. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  fate  of  more  than  one  good  practice  in 
agriculture  to  be  rejected  and  condemned  by  some  parties,  whilst 
others  uphold  and  most  forcibly  and  confidently  recommend  the 
very  same  practice.  In  most  instances  in  which  we  see  advo- 
cates, equally  warm  and  eager,  defending  or  rejecting  a  disputed 
practice,  we  are  generally  safe  in  looking  for  some  good  which  will 
ultimately  be  elicited  from  an  earnest  argument  of  the  question, 
and  we  should  be  unwise  to  pass  it  unnoticed  because  we  find 
practical  men  disagreeing  in  their  opinion.  A  careful  weighing 
of  the  question  further  will  often  show  us  that  differences  of 
opinion  arise  frequently  from  the  disregard  or  non-understanding 
of  the  primary  conditions  under  which  beneficial  or  ccmtrary 
results  have  been  obtained.  It  requires  but  little  consideration 
to  understand  why  one  kind  of  manure  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
beneficial  effects  when  applied  to  different  crops,  or  when  used 
on  stiff,  heavy,  clay  land,  or  a  light  sandy,  or  a  calcareous  soil. 
The  nature  of  the  crops,  the  condition  of  the  soils,  and  the 
composition  of  the  manuring  substances  with  which  the  soil  has 
been  dressed,  being  known  in  these  instances,  we  can  trace  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  latter  with  some  amount  of  confidence  at 
least  to  its  cause,  and  are  often  enabled  likewise  to  reconcile  any 
apparent  contradictions  which  present  themselves  in  the  applica- 
tion of  manures. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  cases  are  rare ;  we  know,  indeed, 
little  of  the  rationale  of  many  processes  daily  practised  by  the 
farmer,  and  we  cannot  feel  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  most 
opposite  opinions  promulgated  by  different  persons.  A  wide 
field  of  inquiry  here  opens  itself  to  the  agricultural  chemist. 
There  are  many  practices  which  are  followed  by  undoubtedly 
beneficial  results  in  one  part  of  the  country,  although  they  are 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  other  localities,  or  opposed  to  the  ruling 
theories  of  the  day  ;  and  I  am  convinced  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  such  practices  and  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  into  the  valuable 
floating  knowledge  of  many  farmers  will  be  followed  by  greater 
practical  results,  and  advance  scientific  agriculture  more  rapidly 
than  many  ingenious  theories  have  done  as  yet.  The  practical 
man  often  instinctively  proceeds  on  truly  scientific  principles,  and 
I  am  sure  chemists,  instead  of  denouncing  a  practice  at  once 
because  contrary  to  their  favourite  theory,  would  act  much 
wiser  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  sound  practice  with  science. 
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Bat  in  order  that  a  chemist  may  be  successful,  it  is  most  essential 
that  he  should  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  practical  kind 
to  enable  him  to  investigate  a  chemico-agricultural  question  in 
all  its  bearings,  or  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  aid  which 
practical  men  will  afford  him. 

The  practice  of  soil-burning  has  long  since  been  recommended 
by  different  persons  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  stiff 
clay  land,  whilst  others  denied  the  utility  of  soil-burning  altogether. 
But  although  failures  sometimes  attend  this  practice,  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  numerous  incontrovertible  instances  in  which 
the  application  of  burnt  clay  was  followed  by  the  happiest  results. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  in  which  soil-burning  proved 
highly  economical  is  recorded  in  volume  vi.  page  477  of  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  Pusey,  who  very  justly  observes  that  burnt  clay 
acts,  not  merely  mechanically,  but  also  as  a  manure  (that  is 
chemically). 

The  failures  attending  clay-burning  no  doubt  are  due  in  some 
cases  to  carelessness  and  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  over-burning  soil,  instead  of  a  friable 
mass,  large  hard  lumps  like  brickbats  are  obtained,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  refuse  to  fall  to  powder.  Soil  burnt 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  that  is  overbumt  soil,  always  proves 
more  or  less  inefficient.  All  failures,  however,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  this  cause,  for  it  is  a  fact,  attested  by  practical  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  soil-burning,  that  some  kinds 
of  clay  after  burning  do  not  exhibit  the  same  beneficial  effects  as 
others,  or  none  at  all  when  applied  to  the  land.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  an  important  point  to  determine  what  is  the  nature  of 
those  clays  which  prove  efficacious  after  burning,  and  what  are 
the  characteristics  of  those  clays  which  are  unfit  for  burning. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  question  cannot  be  settled  satisfac- 
torily without  incurring  much  expense,  as  long  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay.  In  addition  to 
other  advantages,  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  efficacy  of 
burnt  clay  further  might  probably  lead  to  improvements  in  the 
existing  methods  of  burning  clay,  which  might  render  them 
easier,  cheaper,  and  more  certain. 

These  and  similar  considerations,  I  think,  will  show  at  once 
the  practical  importance  of  a  fundamental  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay. 

With  a  view  of  contributing  something  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  1  made  some  experiments  last  winter  which  have  fur- 
nished me  with  some  interesting  analytical  results.  These,  1 
trust,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  rationale  of  clay-burning,  and 
lead  at  the  same  time  to  a  more  extensive  practice  of  burning 
heavy  clay  land. 

VOL.  XII.  2    K 
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In  engaging  in  this  inquiry  I  proposed  to-  myself  the  following 
questions : — 

1.  What  are  the  changes  produced  in  clay  upon  burning? 

2.  How  does  burnt  clay  act  in  improving  the  soils,  or  in  other 
words,  what  are  the  causes  to  which  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay  is 
due? 

3.  By  what  qualities  or  characteristics  are  clays  totally  unfit 
for  burning  distinguished  from  those  which  prove  most  efficacious 
after  burning  ? 

4.  Can  it  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis  whether  burn- 
ing will  be  efficacious  in  rendering  clay  a  fertilizer ;  or  not  ? 

5.  What  are  the  reasons  of  the  failures  attending  over- 
burning? 

6.  What  is  the  reason  that  burnt  clays  improve  especially 
root-crops  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  separately. 

1.   Whai  are  the  changes  produced  in  Clay  upon  Bumir^  i 

When  heavy  clay  land  is  burned  at  a  proper  temperature  it  is 
materially  altered  in  its  physical  condition,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  heat  produces  some  chemical  changes  m 
the  constituents  of  clay  which  appear  to  me  highly  important 
I  shall  consider : — 

1.  The  Mechanical  Effects  of  Heat  on  Clay. — ^The  success  of 
the  operation  of  clay-burning  depends  much  on  the  proper  rego- 
lation  of  the  temperature,  and  the  operation  itself  requires, 
therefore,  much  skill  and  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
operator ;  for  if  burnt  at  too  high  a  temperature,  or  overburot, 
clay  melts  or  is  converted  into  large  stony  masses  which  do  not 
crumble  to  powder  under  the  action  of  the  weather.  Thereby 
not  only  the  benefits  of  the  heat  in  altering  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  are  lost,  but  also,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  the 
benefits  arising  from  a  change  in  the  chemical  nature  of  burnt 
clay. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  heat  on  clay  are  simple  and  easy  to 
be  understood.  Heavy,  stiff  clay  soils  are  impervious  to  water,  very 
tenacious,  and  unctuous,  and,  for  these  reasons,  oft^n  cold  and 
expensive  to  work.  Clay,  when  properly  burnt,  so  that  it 
neither  melts  nor  becomes  converted  into  bard,  stony  masses,  is 
rendered  harder  to  some  degree,  more  porous,  and,  under  the 
action  of  the  weather,  crumbles  down  to  powder,  without  again 
becoming  tenacious  or  plastic* 

The  application  of  burnt  clay  to  heavy  soils  thus  tends  to 
make  them  more  open  and  more  friable,  and  consequently  dimi- 
nishes much  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  subsequent  w<H'king  of 
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such  soils.  The  mechanical  effects  of  bnmt  clay,  bj  which  the 
physical  condition  of  soils  is  altered  so  materially,  are  therefore 
very  important,  and  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  burnt  clay  are  ascribed  by  many  chemists  and  agricuT- 
toral  writers  entirely  to  its  greater  porosity,  or  rathar  to  ammonia, 
wrhich,  according  to  their  views,  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere 
by  burnt  clay  more  extensively  than  by  clay  in  its  natural  state. 
In  order  to  put  this  theory  to  the  test,  I  made  the  following  ex- 
periments with — 

1.  Clay,  firom  Huntstile,  near  Bridgewater,  in  its  natural  state. 

2.  Clay,  from  the  same  locality,  moderately  burnt 

Both  portions  were  moistened  with  water,  and  exposed  in 
glass  beakers  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  period  of  two  months  and 
twelve  days,  without,  however,  renewing  the  evaporated  water. 
After  that  period  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  each  sample  was 
determined  by  combustion  with  soda-lime  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  following  are  the  results  : — 

1.  Clay,  from  Huntstile,  in  its  natarri  state,  239*16  gvains,  on  ^omlmstioii 
ftimished  4*94  grains  of  bi-chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  ;  or 

100  parts  of  air-dry  clay  contained  0*240  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
(NB,,0). 

2.  Clay  from  Huntstile,  moderately  burnt,  210*15  grains  on  oombustion 
gave  0*36  of  bi-cfaloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium ;  or 

100  parts  of  air-dry  day  contained  0*019  of  ammonia  (NH4,0). 

The  clay  when  unbnmt,  it  will  be  observed,  famished  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  ammonia  than  the  same  clay  after  moderate 
calcination.  We  must,  however,  not  conclude  that  unbumt  clay 
possesses  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  ammonia  obtained  in  the  analysis  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenised  organic  matters 
which  were  present  in  the  clay,  and  which  were  destroyed  on 
bnming. 

At  all  events,  the  above  analyses  show  that  unbumt  clay  con- 
tains ammonia,  or  the  elements  from  which  ammonia  is  formed, 
in  larger  quantities  than  burnt  clay.  The  quantity  of  ammonia 
absorbed  by  burnt  clay  besides  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  cannot 
be  justly  regarded  as  likely  to  influence  in  a  sensible  degree  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  which  burnt  clay  is  applied.  For  that 
reason  I  cannot  attach  much  value  to  the  ammonia  theory. 

Sprengel  ascribes  the  beneficial  action  of  burnt  clay  to  am- 
monia, which  he  says  is  formed  in  burnt  clay  under  the  influence 
of  protoxide  of  iron  by  the  decomposition  of  water  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  Burnt  clay,  he  thinks,  will  k)Ae  ita 
eff*ects  as  soon  as  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  changed  into  peroxide, 
because  then  the  further  decomposition  of  the' water  and   the 
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formation  of-  ammonia  cease.  I  have  examined  burnt  clajs 
which  contained  no  protoxide  of  iron  at  all,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, were  found  most  efficacious  as  a  manure.  This  fact  alone 
contradicts  Sprengel's  theory ;  but  in  order  to  learn  if  in  clay, 
containing  much  protoxide  of  iron,  more  ammonia  is  formed  than 
is  absorbed  by  the  same  clay  from  the  atmosphere,  I  made  the 
following  experiments : — 

A  portion  of  clay,  from  Huntstile,  was  moderately  burnt  in  a 
closed  crucible,  after  having  been  previously  mixed  with  1  per 
cent,  of  charcoal  powder.  The  charcoal  powder  was  mixed  with 
the  clay  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  the 
clay  to  protoxide. 

.  a.  One-half  of  the  clay  thus  treated  was  exposed  for  two 
months  and  fourteen  days  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  in  a  dry  state : — 

182*81    grains  gave   0*28   grains  of  bi-chloride   of    platininn   and   am- 
monium; or, 
100  parts  gave  0*17  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

b.  The  other  half  was  thoroughly  moistened  with  water,  and 
exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  the  atmosphere  : — 

212*11  grains  gave  0*33  grains  of  bi-chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monium; or, 

100  part9  gave  0  *  1 8  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

These  quantities  of  ammonia  are  nearly  identical.  Ammonia, 
accordingly,  is  not  formed,  as  Sprengel  supposes,  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  under  the  influence  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
the  atmosphere,  in  a  larger  quantity  than  is  absorbed  by  dry 
clay  from  the  atmosphere. 

.  Thus  under  no  circumstance^,  do  we  find  ammonia  in  burnt 
clay  in  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
chief  cause  of  efficacy  in  burnt  clay.  The  eflfects  of  burnt  clay 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  absorption  of  ammonia  only,  nor, 
indeed,  by  the  mechanical  changes  which  burnt  clay  has  under- 
gone after  burning.  In  a  great  measure,  the  efficacy  of  burnt 
clay  is  due  to  the  chemical  changes  to  which  the  constituents  of 
clays  are  subject  in  burning. 

I  shall  therefore  consider : — 

II.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Heat  on  Clay. —  In  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  effects  of  burnt  clay.  Professor  Johnston  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  mechanical  effects  of  burning  upon  clay  are 
insufficient  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay;  and  proves 
experimentally  that  clay,  upon  burning,  is  subject  to  chemical 
changes  which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  the  constituents 
of  clay  niore  soluble.  To  these  chemical  changes  the  learned 
Professor  attaches  even  more  importance  than  to  the  mechanical 
alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
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Bj  my  own  experiments,  I  am  enabled  to  confirm  Johnston*s 
observations  respecting  the  greater  solubility  of  burnt  clay,  and 
the  diminution  of  this  solubility  in  over-burnt  clay.  I  have 
found  further  the  important  fact  that,  in  burning  clay  properly,  a 
large  amount  of  potash  is  liberated  from  the  constituents  of  the 
clay  and  rendered  soluble,  which  existed  before  burning  in  the 
clay  in  an  insoluble  state.  I  am  indebted  for  the  material  with 
which  my  experiments  were  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Tancred,  who 
procured  for  me  some  clay  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation 
from  the  farm  of  Huntstile,  near  Bridgewater,  tenanted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Danger. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  action  of  burnt  clay  on  the  land  to  which  it  is 
applied,  was  examined  by  four  distinct  analyses  : — 

No.  I.  Clay  soil  in  its  natural  state. 

No.  II.  A  quantity  of  the  same  clay-soil  was  exposed  to  a  dull 
red  heat  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible,  and  kept  at  that  tempera* 
ture  for  half  an  hour.  The  clay,  after  burning,  had  a  dark-grey 
colour. 

No.  III.  Another  portion  of  the  same  clay-soil  was  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour  in  an  open  crucible.  The  contents 
of  the  crucible  were  frequently  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire,  in 
order  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  organic  matters, 
and  to  secure  the  penect  oxidation  of  any  protoxide  of  iron 
which  was  present  in  the  clay.  After  burning,  ^he  colour  of  this 
portion  of  the  clay  was  red,  rather  brighter  than  the  natural 
colour  of  the  soil. 

No.  IV.  A  fourth  portion  of  the  same  clay-soil  was  exposed 
for  about  three  hours  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  open  crucible. 

As  water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  produces  the  same  effects 
on  the  constituents  of  clay  as  dilute  acid,  and  acts  only  slower,  I 
preferred  to  apply  dilute  muriatic  acid,  instead  of  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  test  the  solubility  of  the  above  four 
samples  of  clay.  Accordingly,  separate  quantities  of  Nos.  I.,  II., 
III.,  and  IV.  were  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  four  ounces  of 
dilute  acid,  containing  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  insoluble  part  of  the  clay  was  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  distilled  water  until  nothing  more  was  dissolved. 

In  the  soluble  part  of  Nos.  I.,  II.,  Ill,,  and  IV.,  the  following 
substances  were  determined  quantitatively :  soluble  silica^  oxide 
of  iron  and  alumina^  carbonate  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

In  No.  IV.  phosphoric  acid  was  not  determined. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  results  of  these  several 
suialyses  : — 
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Clay  Arom  Uantslile,  near  Bridgewater.  Ko.  I. 


Water,  driven  oflP  at  212°  F.      .     . 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  com- 
bination     .•••••• 

Insoluble  matter  (in  dilate  hydro-) 
chloric  acid^ / 

Soluble  matter,  consisting  of— 
Soluble  silica   •     •     •     •     • 
Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina   . 
Carbonate  of  lime.     .     •     • 

Potadi 

Soda 

Phosi>horic  acid  •  •  .  . 
Chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  . 
Magnesia  (hot  determined)   • 


On  combustion  with  soda-lime,  am- 
moAia  (NH^O)  produced  in 


5*639 
3-621 

84-100 

1-450 
3-070 
-740 
•269 
•220 
•380 
traces 


99-389 


0*240 


No.  II. 


.    9-160 

80*260 

I'dSO 
8-245 
-420 
•941 
*386 
*165 
traces 


100*907 


€f019 
0*017 
0*018 


No.  ni. 


9-200 

81*845 

1-69© 
6*092 
-560 
-512 
•314 
-128 
traces 


100-221 


No.  IV. 


9-300 

85*309 

1-130 

2*970 

-188 

•544 

•104 

tmdetermiiMd 

traces 


99^565 


0*008 


These  analytical  results  give  rise  to  tfae  following  suggestions : — 

1.  That,   after   burning,  this   clay   has   become   much   more 
soluble  than  clay  in  its  natural  state. 

2.  They  not  only  leach  generally  that  clay  becomes  more 
soluble  in  burning,  but  that  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed mainly  regulates  the  solubility  of  the  clay.  A  proper 
iemperature  for  burning  clay  is  indeed  a  condition  in  the  process 
on  which  the  success  of  the  operation  chiefly  depends.  We  see, 
from  the  preceding  tabulated  results,  that  clay,  in  100  parts  in 
its  natural  state,  furnishes  only  6*74  grains  of  soluble  inorganic 
matter,  leaving  84*100  insoluble  behind ;  whilst  the  same  clay, 
burnt  at  a  temperature  and  under  circumstances  under  which  the 
organic  matter  was  not  altogether  destroyed,  left  80*960  of 
insoluble  matters.  An  increase  of  the  temperature,  sufficiently 
high  to  bum  off  the  small  amount  of  organic  matter  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  this  clay,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  tfae 
solubility  of  its  constituents  to  about  1\  per  cent, ;  and  a  more 
protracted  exposure  to  a  still  higher  temperature  had  the  effect 
of  a  further  reduction  of  its  solubility  to  such  an  extent  that  ^is 
over-burnt  clay  became  less  soluble  than  the  same  clay  in  its 
natural  state ; — 


Clay,  No.  I.  (unbumt) 

„     No.  II.  (slightly  burnt) 

„     No.  III.  (burnt  stronger  then  II.) 

,,    No.  IV.  (over  burnt 


»port 
Soluble  Inorsanic 
Matters. 

.  6-740 

.  10*580 

.  8-966 

.  6'391 


Proportions  of 
InaoMible  tMffuuc 
Mattm. 
84-100 
80*260 
81*845 
85-309 
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3.  The  above  analyses  distincdy  prove  the  important  fact,  to 
which  I  would  invite  particular  attention,  that  the  alkalies^  more 
particularly  potash^  are  rendered  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  process  of  burning. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  clay  has  been  exposed  here 
regulates  the  proportion  of  potash,  rendered  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  the  natural  clay,  only  0*269  per  cent,  of  potash  were 
soluble ;  wheseas,  in  clay  burnt  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  under 
circumstances  resembling  those  under  which  clay  is  burnt  in  the 
field^  th^  quantity  of  soluble  potash  amounted  to  more  than  three 
times  the  former  quantity.  In  clay  No.  II.,  the  higher  tem- 
perature to  which  it  was  exposed  caused  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  soluble  potash ;  and  in  No.  Ill,  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  potash  as  in  No.  IV.  was  obtained : — 

Proportioiia  of 
SolaUe  Potaah. 

Clay,  No.  L  (actual  State)        .  .  .  .0*269 

„    No.  II.  (slightly  burnt)  .  .  .  .        0*941 

„    No.  III.  (stronger  burnt)  .  .  .       0*512 

„    No.  IV.  (over  burnt)      .  .  .  .       0'644 

The  actual  quantities  of  soda  rendered  more  soluble  in  burning 
are  trifling,  but  still  sufficiently  large  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
soda  is  rei^ered  more  soluble  in  burning.  The  higher  tempera- 
ture applied  in  burning  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  likewise  was  attended 
with  a  slight  diminution  of  soluble  soda: — 

PMportkmsof 
Solvble  Soda. 

Clay,  No.  I.  .         .  * 0-220 

„    No.  II 0-836 

„    No.  Ill 0-314 

„    No.  IV 0-104 

4.  A  reference  to  the  tabulated  anal^ical  results  further 
shows  that  the  relative  quantities  of  lime  in  the  soluble  portion 
of  each  vary  considerably : — 

Pkopovtion  ot 

SolablA  Lbae.  aOeoktod 

MCarbcmate. 

Clay,  No.  1 0-740 

„    No.  II 0-420 

„    NallL 0-660 

,,    No.  IV 0-188 

The  three  latter  quantities  are  marked  down  in  the  analyses  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  No.  I.,  in 
which  the  lime  really  existed  as  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  as  not 
the  slightest  eflFervescence  took  place  on  dissolving  the  burnt 
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clay  ia  dilute  muriatic  acid,  it  is  clear  that  the  lime  did  not  exist 
in  a  state  of  carbonate.  The  lime  must  have  existed  in  Nos.  II-, 
Ill.y  and  IV.  as  caustic  lime,  or  in  a  state  of  silicate. 

The  excess  in  analyses  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  is  partly  due  to 
this  inaccuracy  of  stating  the  result?,  partly  to  the  fact  that  silicate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  in  burning  becomes  decomposed.  The  prot- 
oxide of  iron  is  rendered  soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  but  in 
the  analyses  it  is  obtained  and  calculated  as  peroxide ;  hence  we 
-find  the  largest  excess^n  No.  II.,  in  which  most  iron  has  become 
solul>le  in  dilute  acid  after  burning. 

'  The  following  considerations,  which  at  the  same  time  explain 
the  mode  in  which  potash  is  liberated  from  the  constituents  of 
clay  and  rendered  soluble,  induce  me  to  think  that  the  lime  in 
Nos,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  existed  in  a  state  of  silicate.  The  usual 
method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  in  inso- 
luble silicates  consists  in  fusing  the  finely-powdered  substance 
with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  In  this  process  potash  and 
soda  are  rendered  soluble  in  the  following  manner  :  the  baryta 
combines  with  the  silica,  originally  present  in  combination  with 
potash  and  soda;  silicate  of  baryta  is  formed,  and  the  alkalies 
potash  and  soda  uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  are  rendered  soluble. 

Lime,  which  in  its  chemical  relation  is  closely  allied  to  baryta, 
nets  precisely  in  the  same  manner  on  insoluble  silicates  of  potash 
and  soda.  If  clay  originally  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  it  will 
act  at  an  elevated  temperature  on  the  insoluble  silicates  of  potash 
and  soda,  present  in  many  clays  in  the  form  of  fragments  of 
felspar  or  mica,  and  by  duple  decomposition  it  will  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  silicate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  potash. 
Silica  enters  into  combination  with  lime  in  different  proportions ; 
some  of  these  combinations  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  most  of 
them  are  insoluble.  Instead  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  insoluble 
silicate  of  potash,  we  thus  find  in  burnt  clay  a  larger  proportion 
of  soluble  potash  and  silicate  of  lime,  which  is  partly  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids.  The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  lime,  and  the 
more  abundant  proportion  of  potash  in  the  soluble  part  of  burnt 
clay,  thus  find  a  ready  explanation.  Much,  however,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  practical  observations  and  the  above  analytical 
results,  depends  on  the  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature. 


2.  How  does  Burnt  Clay  act  in  improving  the  soils;  or^  in  other 
wordsy  what  are  the  causes  of  the  efficacy  of  Burnt  Clay  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  become  much  more  intelli- 
gible, after  we  shall  have  considered  briefly  the  origin  and  com- 
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position  of  agricultural  clays,  and  pointed  out  those  substances  in 
clays  on  which  their  fertilizing  properties  chiefly  depend. 

Clays  generally  result  from  the  disintegration  and  degradation 
of  granitic  and  felspathic  rocks.  Felspar,  a  mineral  composed  of 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda  and  l^ilicate  of  alumina,  exposed  for  a 
l<m<^  time  to  the  united  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  water, 
suffers  a  gradual  decomposition,  and  falls  altogether  to  powder. 
Silicate  of  potash,  a  soluble  salt,  is  worked  out  by  the  rain 
falling  on  the  decomposed  rock,  and  converted  in  its  turn,  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  into  carbonate  of  potash  and 
silica,  which  remains  behind  in  a  gelatinous  or  soluble  state  with 
insoluble  silicate  of  alumina,  the  chief  constituent  of  clays.  The 
analyses  of  different  samples  of  agricultural  clays  exhibit  many 
differences  in  their  composition,  and  show  that  agricultural  clays 
are  never  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  but  mixtures  of  pure  clay 
(silicate  of  alumina)  with  more  or  less  sand,  undecomposed  frag- 
ments of  felspar,  mica,  granite,  and  other  minerals,  carbonate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  free  or  uncombined  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
soluble  silicate  of  potash,  traces  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  chlorine.  In  some  clays  lime  occurs  in  so  large  quantities, 
that  on  this  account  they  cannot  be  used  for  the  making  of  tiles. 
Of  such  a  kind  is  Bradford  clay,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cirencester,  in  which  I  have  found  no  less  than  19*92  per  cent. 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  others  little  lime,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  free  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  found.  To  this 
kind  of  clays  belongs  an  agricultural  clay,  the  analysis  of  which 
I  subjoin,  in  order  to  show  its  complex  composition : — 

Analysis  of  Clay  from  Huntstile  Farm,  near  Bridgewater. 

Water  oF  combination,  and  a  little  organic  matter    •         .  3'S8 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (fine  clay)     •         •         .         •  54*89 

Finely-Divided  silica  (soluble  in  dilute  caustic  potash)       .  17  *94 

Oxides  of  iron 8*82 

Alumina            ••••..••  6*67 

lime 1-44 

Magnesia 0*92 

Phosphoric  acid 0*51 

Potash 1-48 

Soda 1-08 

Traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  and 

loss 2-87 

100-00 

On  these  foreign  admixtmres,  which  all  agricultural  clays  con- 
tain, and  the  state  of  division  of  the  sand  and  other  constituents,  the 
plasticity,  tenacity,  porosity,  and  other  physical  characters  depend. 
In  an  examination  of  an  agricultural  clay,  therefore,  not  merely  its 
ultimate  chemical  composition  should  be  ascertained,  but  likewise 
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its  mechanical  condition.  This  has  been  done  with  a  sample  of 
plastic  clay  from  Coldash  G)mmoii9  near  Newbury,  which  I  owe 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  of  Cirenc»ter.  Bj 
washing  carefully  clay  with  water,  and  collecting  the  deposit 
which  subsides  from  the  muddy  liquid  at  different  intervals,  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  the  state  of  division  of  the  clay  can  be 
formed:— 

AncUysis  of  Plastic  Clay  from  Coldash  Commm,  near  Newbury^ 

Berhshire. 

1.  MSGHANICAL  ExAMINATIOH. 

100  ports  of  this  day  contain — 

Fine  quartz  sand,  deposited  after  five  minutes     ....  54*64 

Clay,  with  a  little  very  fine  sand,  deposited  after  ten  minutes      .  10*53 

Fine  clay,  deposited  after  fifteen  minutes 2*67 

Finest  clay,  remaining  suspended  in  water  after  the  lapse  of 

a  quarter  of  an  hour 32*27 

100*00 

2.   ChBMICAI*  EXAMIHATXON, 

a.  Crenerot  Amdysia. 

Water  of  comUnation,  and  a  little  organic  matter     .        .        .      8*698 

Sand 54*640 

Pure  clay 25*^2 

Oxides  of  inm  and  alumina,  lime  and  other  substanoes^  soluble 

in  acids 11*200 

100*000 

b.  Detailed  Analysis, 

Water  of  combination  y  with  a  little  organic  matter    .                 .  8*698 

SUica 7a*786 

Soluble  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  .        .        .        .        ^'OSll  ,o.ioa 

Insoluble 7*107/  ^^  '^ 

Lioae 2*980 

Magnesia 0*047 

Potash 2*077 

Soda 0'625 

Chlorine a  trace 

100*201 

Not  only  the  mechanical  state  of  division,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  foreign  admixtures  which  are  found  in  agricultural 
clays,  influence  their  characters,  but  also  the  state  of  combination 
in  which  the  constituents  of  such  clays  occur  materially  alters 
their  properties.  In  the  subjoined  analyses  of  three  samples  of 
clays  from  Dumbelton,  Gloucestershire,  made  in  my  laboratory, 
care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  state  of  combination  in  which 
the  constituents  of  these  clays  are  likely  to  occur : 
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Gay*  from  Dumhelton. 


Water  of  oombiBfttion  and  organic  matter  . 
Oxides  of  iron  ••••«••• 
Alamina,  soluble  in  acids  •  •  •  •  • 
Alanlaa,  is  a  slate  of  nlieate     •     •     •     • 

Lime,  cvboMite  of •     • 

lime,  in  a  state  of  insoluble  silicate       •     • 

Magnesia,  soluble  in  adds 

Magnesia,  in  a  state  of  iosolable  silicate     . 
Potash  and  soda,  soluble  in  acids     •     •     .     . 
Potash  and  soda,  in  a  state  of  insoluble  ulicate 

Silica  (soluble  in  acids) 

8Uica  (laBoiable  in  adds) 


No.  I. 


7'69 

8-24 

8*04 

10-04 


V 
0' 
0« 
0- 
0' 
0- 
0' 
61' 


100-00 


No.  II. 


6-62 
7-33 

10-62 
7*06 
0-70 
0-54 
0*12 
0'39 
1-04 
2-70 
0-06 

62-82 


100-00 


No.  III. 


6*68 
8-63 
9-25 


66 
19 
24 
56 
34 
13 
82 
08 


61*42 


100-00 


Havii^  giyen  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  composition  of 
agricultuml  clays,  let  us  see,  in  the  next  place,  on  which  of  their 
constituents  their  fertilizing  powers  depend. 

In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  silicate  of  alumina  (pure  clay) 
does  not  contribute  in  itself  to  the  direct  nutrition  of  plants,  as 
it  is  not  found  in  the  ashes  of  cultivated  plants.  We  must  look, 
therefore,  for  the  direct  fertilizers  of  clays  amongst  the  accessary 
or  Cnreign  ingredients  of  agricultural  clays.  Of  these  Ume,  mag- 
nesia, sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  chlorine,  are,  indeed,  essential  to 
the  growth  of  plants ;  but  as  these  substances  are  found  in  most 
•oils,  or  can  be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  when  deficient,  the  chief 
value  of  an  agricultural  clay  depends  on  the  proportion  of  phos* 
phoric  acid  and  potash  and  soda,  which  it  contains.  Potash,  in 
particular,  is  an  essential  element  in  all  ashes  of  plants,  and  acts 
as  most  powerful  manure.  The  chief  source  of  potash  in  ordi- 
nary soils  is  the  day,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost 
all  soils.  Clay,  we  have  seen,  is  in  many  cases  derived  from 
felspar,  a  duple  silicate  of  alumina  and  silicate  of  potash  and 
frequently  contains  some  undecomposed  fragments  of  felspar  or 
similar  minerals,  from  which,  under  the  action  of  the  weather, 
potash  is  liberated  and  rendered  available  to  plants.  The  large 
amount  of  felspar  and  similarly  composed  minerals,  in  some 
days,  thus  furnishes  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply,  from  which 
plants  may  derive  their  potash.  Plants,  however,  can  only  avail 
themselves  of  the  soluble  potash  which  exists  in  days,  and  not 
of  the  potash  which  occurs  in  them  in  the  form  of  felspar.  But 
as  the  soluble  potash  in  clay  soil  sooner  or  later  will  be  exhausted 
hy  the  removal  of  the  crops  grown  upon  it,  the  soil  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  sterile,  and  at  last  refuses  to  grow  any 
remunerative  crop.  The  natural  fertility  of  exhausted  soil  is  then 
restored  again  by  the  process  of  fallowing,  fiy  that  process  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  soil,  not  hitherto  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
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atmosphere,  is  brought  up,  and,  amongst  other  changes,  the  on- 
decomposed  fragments  of  felspar  are  forced,  by  the  combined 
action  of  air  and  water,  to  yield  their  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  healthy  Vegetation. 

In  an  age  of  railway  and  steam  enterprise  and  telegraphic 
despatch,  agriculture  is  forced  to  progress,  and,  in  consequence 
of  tbis,  fallowing  must  neqessarily  yield  to  some  more  extensive 
and  expeditious  means  of  gaining  the  same  advantages.  Soil- 
burning  is  one  of  these' m^ans.  The  above-mentioned  analyses 
have  taught  me  that,  in!  burning  cjay^  a  large  proportion  of  pot- 
ash, which  existed  before  in  -an  insoluble  state,  is  liberated  and 
rendered  available  for  immediate  use  by  plants.  In  burning  clay 
then  similar  changes  are  affected  in  a  few  days,  which  in  bare- 
fallowing  are  produced  in  so  many  months.  To  this  liberated 
potash  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  chief  efficacy  of  burnt  clay, 
without,  however,  considering  the  mechanical  changes  clay  under- 
goes in  burning  as  unimportant. 

The  fact  that  felspar  is  more  readily  decomposed  after  having 
been  moderately  calcined  is  not  a  new  one,  Professor  Fuchs,  of 
Munich,  having  shown  clearly  that  this  is  the  case  not  only  with 
felspar,  but  also  with  other  minerals,  into  the  composition  of  which 
silicate  of  potash  enters.  Fully  in  accordance  with  this  fact  is 
the  practical  observation  of  Professor  Lampadius,  who  found,  by  a 
series  of  field  experiments,  that  moderately  calcined  gneiss,  granite, 
certain  kinds  of  porphyry  and  trap  rocks,  all  of  which  contain 
silicate  of  potash  in  a  similar  manner  as  burnt  clay,  promote  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  many  plants  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Phosphoric  acid,  the  only  other  valuable  constituent  of  agricul- 
tural clays,  is  not  rendered  more  soluble  by  burning,  but  rather 
the  contrary  ;  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay,  therefore,  cannot  be  due 
to  phosphoric  acid. 

I  have  shown  above  in  what  manner  lime  appears  to  me  instru- 
mental in  liberating  the  potash  of  clays.     If  this  explanation  of 
the  action  of  lime  on  silicate  of  potash  is  true,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  the  addition  of  lime  to  clay,  originally  poor  in  this  ele- 
ment, will  increase  the  amount  of  soluble  potash  and  soda.     I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  the  application  of  quick-lime  to  newly 
burnt  clay  land,  or  the  mixing  of  clay  with  lime  before  burning, 
as  likely  to  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  effects.     The  ex- 
planation of  the  action  of  lime  on  clay,  and  the  suggestion  I  have 
thrown  out  are  supported  by  an  observation  of  Professor  Fuchs, 
of  Munich,  to  which  particular  interest  attaches.     This  distin- 
guished man  found  that  when  felspar  is  moderately  burnt,  and  in 
a  powdered  state  is  boiled  with  quick-lime  and  water  for  a  short 
time,  or  even  digested  in  the  cold  with  quick -lime  and  water  for 
a  longer  period,  so  largea  proportion  of  potash  is  liberated  from 
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the  comtituents  of  felspar,  tbat  on  these  grounds  he  recommended 
a  process  of  extracting  and  manufacturing  potash  on  a  large  scale 
from  felspar.  He  has  shown  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
insoluble  silicate  of  lime  and  soluble  carbonate  of  potash  are 
formed. 

3.  By  what  qualities  or  cliaracteristics  are  clays  totally  unfit  for 
burning  distinguished  from  those  which  prove  most  efficacious 
after  burning  "^ 

Pure  clays,  such  as  pipe  and  porcelain  clay,  consist  almost 
entirely  of  silica  and  alumina ;  and  as  silicate  of  alumina  does  not 
itself  serve  as  direct  food  to  plants,  they  are  foimd  to  be  sterile  in 
their  natural  state,  and  will  remain  so  after  burning.  We  have 
seen  that  the- accessary  constituents  of  clays  furnish  the  materials 
from  which  plants  derive  their  inorganic  food,  and  that  potash  is 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  clays.  The  propo]::tion  of  pot- 
ash in  clays  varies  considerably ;  whilst  some  contain  from  2  to  4 
per  cent  of  potash,  others  contain  but  mere  traces.  Now,  if 
it  be  true  what  has  been  advanced  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  the  efficacy  of  burnt  clay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
all  clays  which  contain  no  potash  at  all,  or  mere  traces,  ar 
totally  unfit  for  burning.  Experience,  I  think,  will  prove  .that 
all  clays  which  nearest  resemble  in  composition  pipe  and 
porcelain  clays,  and  are  naturally  very  infertile,  will  not  in  the 
least  be  improved  by  burning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  un-. 
decomposed  potash  in  the  shape  of  felspar  or  any  other  mineral 
a  clay  contains,  the  more  useful  it  will  be  found  after  burning.  In 
support  of  the  theory  I  have  embraced,  with  respect  to  the  efficacy 
of  burnt  clay,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  I  have  determined  the  whole 
amount  of  alkalies  which  the  clay  from  Huntstile  farm  contained 
in  any  form.  The  greater  part  of  potash  and  soda  in  this  clay  is 
present  in  the  state  of  insoluble  silicate ;  and  as  I  find  no  less 
than  4*726  per  cent,  of  potash  and  '88  per  cent,  of  soda,  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  suggesting  that  this  clay  is  most  likely  to  prove  very 
efficacious  after  burning.  With  this  theoretical  speculation  agrees 
well  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Danger,  the  tenant  of  Huntstile 
farm,  that  by  burning  this  clay  the  land  is  very  much  improved. 
Mr.  Danger  says : — "  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  to  the  fact.  A 
soil,  which  I  have  found  quite  sterile^  on  which  this  process  has 
been  used,  became  totally  changed.^^ 

4.  Can  it  be  determined  by  Chemical  Analysis^  whether  burning 

will  be  efficacious  in  rendering  Clay  a  fertilizer ;  or  not  f 

.  From   the  preceding  remarks   it  follows    that  the  fertilizing 

effects  of  clay  mainly  depend  on  the  proportion  of  potash  wbich 

it  contains ;  and  as  any  good  analytical  chemist  may  determine  the 
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exact  quantity  of  potash  which  may  be  extracted  from  a  clay,  we 
possess  the  means  of  deciding  at  once  whether  a  clay  is  likely  to 
be  efficacious  or  not.  The  advantages  which  result  from  a  pre- 
yious  analytical  examination  become  most  conspicuous  when  we 
consider  that  the  trifling  expense  for  analysis  will  guard  the 
farmers  against  failures  and  loss  attending  the  investment  of  much 
money  and  labour  in  burning  soils  which  cannot  be  rendered 
more  fertile  by  this  operation.  Chemistry,  in  this  manner,  1 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  confer  material  benefits  on  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  its  aid. 

5.   What  are  the  reasons  of  the  failures  attending  overhwrning  f 

Professor  Johnston  has  already  shown  that,  in  overbuming  the 
constituents  of  clay,  they  are  rendered  less  soluble  than  when  pro- 
perly burnt  My  own  experiments  fully  confirm  the  Professor'i 
observations.  Overbumt  clay,  I  have  found  further,  does  not 
absorb  so  much  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  as  properly  burnt 
clay,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  diminished  porosity,  and 
consequently  diminished  absorptive  power  of  such  clays. 

A  portion  of  overbumt  clay  from  Huntstile  was  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  moistened  with  water,  for  two  months  and  thirteen 
days.  The  amount  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  clay  was  then 
determined  by  combustion  with  soda-lime.  219  grains  of  air- 
dry  clay  gave  0*155  grains  of  bi-chloride  of  platinum  and  ammo- 
nium, or  100  parts  furnished  only  0*008  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
Moderately  burnt  clay  will  absorb  double  the  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia from  the  atmosphere  which  will  be  absorbed  l^  overbumt 
clay  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances.  The  causes  of  the 
failures  attending  overbuming  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  ascribe 
— 1.  To  the   mechanical   changes  clay  undergoes   in   burning. 

2.  To  the  chemical  changes  which  render  such  clays  less  soluble. 

3.  To  the  diminished  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere. 

6.   fFh£tt  is  the  reason  that  Bund  Clays  improve  espedally 
Boot'^ropsf 

All  root-crops — such  as  turnips,  carrots,  swedes,  mangolds, 
potatoes,  &c.— require  much  potash  as  a  necessary  article  of 
food.  The  ashes  of  these  plants  contain  about  half  their  weight 
of  potash.  Mr.  Woodward  s  observation  that  root-crops  are  par- 
ticulary  benefited  by  burnt  clay  thus  receives  an  easy  explanation 
from  the  mode  of  its  action,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  recapitulate  briefly  the 
principal  and  most  practical  fact*  which  the  foregoing  investiga- 
tion has  taught  me: — 
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1.  The  mechanical  changes  produced  on  clajupon  burning, 
which  by  no  means  are  unimportant^  nevertheless  do  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  fertilizing  effects  of  burnt  clay. 

2.  These  are  dependent  on  the  chemical  as  well  as  on  the 
mechanical  changes  both  produced  upon  burning  clay. 

3.  The  fertilizing,  effects  of  burnt  clay  are  mainly  dependent 
on  the  larger  amount  of  potash  which  is  liberated  from  the  inso- 
luble silicates  of  the  clay  in  the  process  of  burning. 

4.  Burnt  clay  contains  more  soluble  potash  than  the  same  clay 
unbumt. 

5.  Clay  after  burning  becomes  more  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

6.  The  temperature  used  in  burning  clay  regulates  the  solu- 
bility of  clay  ;  too  intense  a  heat  renders  clay  again  less  soluble. 

7.  A  temperature  whereby  the  organic  matter  in  clay  soils  is 
merely  charred,  but  not  altogether  destroyed,  should  be  employed 
in  burning  clay  in  the  field. 

8.  Properly  burnt  clay  furnishes  a  larger  proportion  of  soluble 
potash  and  soda  than  clay  burnt  at  too  high  a  temperature. 

9.  In  burning  clay  similar  effects  are  produced  as  in  bare- 
£bJ1ow. 

10.  Clays,  originally  containing  a  large  proportion  of  unde- 
composed  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  are  best  suited  for  burning. 

11.  On  the  contrary,  those  resembling  in  composition  pure 
pipe  or  porcelain  clays,  and  all  these  which  contain  mere  traces 
of  undeoomposed  alkaline  silicates,  axe  unfit  for  burning. 

12.  It  is  desirable  that  clay  which  is  intended  to  be  bomt 
should  contain  lime. 

13.  The  i^iplication  of  quick-lime  to  newly-bunit  elay  land,  or 
the  raizing  of  clay  with  lime  before  burning,  i»  likely  to  be 
attended  with  much  benefit. 

14.  Overbumt  clay  does  not  absorb  so  mnch  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere  as  properly  burnt  clay. 

15.  The  causes  of  the  failures  attenifing  orerbumiag  are 
due: — 

1.  To  the  mechanical  changes  which  clay  undergoes  in 
overbmning,  whereby  it  is  rendered  hard,  like  stone. 

2.  To  the  chemical  changes,  whereby  the  constituents  of 
clay  are  rendered  less  soluble. 

3.  To  the  diminished  porosity,  and  conse(pientIy  reduced 
absorptive  power,  of  such  clays. 

16.  Burnt  clay  improves  especially  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  oUier  green  crops,  because  it  supplies  potash^  which  these 
crops  largely  require,  more  abundantly  and  more  readily  than 
unburnt  clay. 
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XXI. — On  Mismanagement  of  Farm-Horses.  Bj  Finlay  Dov, 
jun.,  V.S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  &c.,  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College. 

Prize  Report. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  man,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  domesticated  animals  under  his  charge  in 
proper .  health  and  vigour.  These  conditions  consist  chiefly  in 
furnishing  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  good  food  and  pure  air,  and 
with  efficient  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
proper  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  constitutes  what  we  under- 
stand by  good  management,  whilst  the  neglect  or  violation  of  them 
constitutes  mismanagement. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  definition  of  mismanagement  applies  to 
every  error  in  the  management  of  all  the  domesticated  animals ; 
but  as  the  present  Report  is  restricted,  under  several  subdivisions, 
to  the  ^'  diseases  arising  from  mismanagement  of  farm-horses,"  we 
have  to  consider  the  subject  in  regard  to  them  alone,  and  under 
the  following  prescribed  heads : — ■ 

1.  Insufficient  or  improper  food. 

2.  Overwork, 

3.  Insufficient  shelter. 

4.  Neglect  of  incipient  disease. 

5.  Want  of  medical  skill  in  professional  attendants. 

The  diseases  induced  by  bad  management  of  farm-horses  are 
numerous  and  occasionally  severe.  They  may  supervene  immedi- 
ately after  an  error  in  management  has  been  committed,  but  more 
frequently  spring  from  weakness  and  susceptibility  to  disease, 
produced  by  continued  neglect  or  error.  Thus,  a  single  instimre 
of  abstinence  from  food,  or  exposure  to  rain  or  to  cold,  seldom 
produces,  in  a  bealthy  animal,  any  permanent  evil ;  but  when  such 
instances  become  frequent,  they  soon  begin  to  develop  their  inju- 
rious consequences.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  fair  criterion 
of  any  system  of  management  to  say  that  it  must  be  good  because 
under  its  operation  disease  is  not  speedily  perceptible,  for  among 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  in  man,  mismanagement  may 
frequently  be  long  continued  before  its  bad  effects  become  at  all 
apparent.  Thus,  insufficient  food,  overwork,  and  insufficient 
shelter,  require  a  considerable  time  before  they  produce  even 
their  earliest  effects  ;  but  in  proportion  as  these  effects  are  slow 
and  imperceptible  in  their  development,  they  are  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  on  account  of  the  ravages  they  may  make  before  being 
detected  or  arrested. 

Any  single  cause  of  disease  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
co-operation  of  other  causes.  For  example,  deficient  ventilation, 
or  want  of  cleanliness,  materially  aggravates  the  evils  resulting 
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from  hunger,  overwork,  or  exposure  to  wet  or  cold ;  and  again, 
overwork  and  want  of  shelter  are  much  more  severely  felt  by  ill- 
fed  than  by  well-fed  animals.  Farther,  the  evil  eflfects  of  mis- 
management are  modified  by  conditions  inherent  in  the  animals 
themselves.  Those  of  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  of  hardy 
breed,  or  mature  years,  are  less  affected  by  errors  in  manage- 
ment than  those  of  delicate  frame,  of  highly  artificial  breed,  or  of 
tender  years. 

But  although  in  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  certain 
animals,  some  sorts  of  mismanagement  may  appear,  for  a  time, 
to  be  without  effect,  still  they  sooner  or  later  produce  evident 
injury,  disease,  and  loss,  and  thus  afford  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  both  the  sanitary  and  pecuniary  advantages  of  good 
management  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  method  by  which  the 
advantages  of  good  management  can  be  so  clearly  shown  as  by 
noting  the  evils  of  mismanagement  Causes  of  disease,  previously 
unnoticed  or  disregarded,  are  thus  exposed  to  view,  and  their 
iniurious  influences  ascertained ;  attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
preventive  treatment  of  disease,  which  is  always  more  certain  and 
satisfactory  than  the  remedial  treatment,  besides  being  of  higher 
practical  value,  since  it  affects  numbers  rather  than  individuals, 
and,  when  properly  studied,  leads  to  the  adoption  of  extensive 
sanitary  improvements. 

But  without  further  preface  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  head  of  the  present  Report 

1.  Insufficient  or  improper  Food. — 'flie  subject  of  dietetics  is 
so  extensive,  and  the  topics  it  embraces  so  closely  connected  with 
each  other,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  consider  the  questions 
of  insufficient  and  improper  food  in  a  detailed  and  distinct  man- 
ner, without  making  some  preliminary  observations  on  food  in 
general.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  of  insuflH- 
cient  and  improper  food  under  the  following  heads  : — (a)  The 
uses  of  food  and  the  general  effects  of  starvation  ;  (&)  the  quantity 
of  food  requisite  for  farm-horses ;  (c)  the  division  of  food  into  two 
great  classes,  and  the  proportion  in  which  these  should  exist  in 
the  diet  of  the  horse ;  {d)  the  injurious  effects  of  insu£Bcient  food 
(that  is,  food  defective  either  in  quantity  or  nutritiveness),  and  its 
influence  in  developing  disease  ;  {e)  the  evils  of  too  long  inter- 
vals between  the  times  of  feeding ;  and  (f)  the  diseases  induced 
by  improper  food,  by  excessive  quantity  and  unsuitable  quality 
of  food. 

(a)  Every  tissue  of  every  animal  is  constantly  undergoing  change 
and  decay.  Every  action,  physical  or  mental,  occasions  a  waste 
of  the  structure  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  that 
action.  Every  act  of  the  mind  causes  a  consumption  of  the  tissues 
of  the  brain,  and  every  contraction  of  a  muscle  renders  useless  and 
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effete  some  of  tbe  particles  of  that  muscle.  This  waste  produces 
a  constantly  recurring  demand  for  new  material.  At  definite 
intervals  this  demand  attracts  attention  by  exciting  the  s«isation 
of  i^petite  or  hunger ;  and  this  sensation  is  removed  and  the  de- 
mand satisfied  when  new  material  or  food  is  introduced  into  the 
body  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  suitable  quality  to  repair  this 
waste.  In  such  circumstances  the  demand  and  the  supply  a^e 
justly  balanced.  When,  however,  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
the  animal  increases  in  size  and  in  weight.  When,  on  the  other 
band,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  when  the  amount  of  waste 
or  effete  matter  is  greater  than  that  which  the  animal  can  assimi- 
late from  its  food,  the  diet  Is  insufficient,  and  loss  of  weight  and 
starvation  of  some  of  the  structures  of  the  body  soon  occur.  But 
a  system  of  diet  may  vary  much  in  the  degree  of  its  insufficiency. 
It  may  be  so  greatly  defective  as  speedily  to  cause  death,  or  so 
little  defective  that  even  after  some  weeks  its  effects  are  scarcely 
apparent,  while  between  these  two  extremes  the  symptoms  and 
^ects  of  the  error  are  of  all  degrees  of  intensity. 

When  the  animal  is  entirely  deprived  of  food,  the  weight  of  the 
body  speedily  decreases.  Those  tissues  suffer  first  which  are 
least  essential  to  life :  the  fat  disappears  ;  by  and  by  the  muscles 
shrink  and  waste ;  then  the  bones  lose  weight ;  and  last  of  all,  tbe 
blood  becomes  so  small  in  quantity  and  so  impoverished  in  qtudity 
that  there  is  not  even  sufficient  nutriment  for  tbe  brain  and  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  death  shortly  follows.  The  time 
that  animals  survive  total  abstinence  from  food  is  much  modified 
by  circumstances.  When  in  good  condition  and  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, they  Hve  longer  than  when  lean  and  not  fully  grown.  Whoi 
supplied  with  abundance  of  good  water  they  also  live  longer  than 
when  deprived  of  food  and  water.  Thus  man,  when  deprived 
altogether  both  of  food  and  water,  dies  in  eight  or  nine  days  ;  but 
with  plenty  of  pure  fresh  water,  life  is  often  sustained  for  nearly 
three  times  as  long.  In  similar  circumstances  a  horse  will  live 
about  the  same  time  as  a  man.  Such  extreme  cases  of  depriva- 
tion are,  however,  exceedingly  rare,  but  derive  great  interest  from 
exhibiting  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  in  the  greatest  intensity, 
evils  which  a  less  insufficient  system  of  diet  develops  only  after  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  in  a  much  less  aggravated  form.  The 
effects,  however,  though  differing  widely  in  degree,  are  essentially 
the  same  in  kind  ;  and  all  the  symptoms  of  insufficient  food,  and 
the  diseases  to  which  it  tends,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  waste 
exceeds  the  supply. 

(b)  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  briefly  the  quantity  of 
food  requisite  to  maintain  farm-horses  in  good  health  and  condi- 
tion. This  is  modified  by  various  circumstances,  but  especially  by 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  they  perform.     An  allowance. 
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suitable  during  the  spring  months,  and  when  the  work  is  pretty 
severe,  may  consist  daily  of  the  following  proportions  of  oats,  hay, 
and  roots,  viz.  from  10  to  13  lbs.  of  oats,  at  40  lbs.  weight  per 
bushel ;  14  lbs.  of  hay,  and  about  40  lbs.  of  steamed  turnips  or 
potatoes.  The  oats  should  be  bruised,  and  are  most  economically 
givoi  at  two  different  times — one  half  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  half  about  noon.  It  contributes  much  to  the  condition  of 
h<Nrses  to  give  them  a  small  quantity  of  beans  along  with,  or  in- 
stead of,  a  part  of  their  oats.  Hay  and  other  fodder  should  always 
be  given  cut ;  for,  by  such  preparation,  it  is  more  easily  masti- 
cated and  digested,  and  the  animal  is  thus  allowed  more  time  for 
rest.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  cut  straw  is  substituted  for 
hay,  especially  during  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
but  such  a  substitution  diminishes  the  nutritiveness  of  the  diet. 
The  boiled  or  steamed  food  is  useful  for  keeping  the  bowels  in 
good  order.  It  should  be  mixed  with  chaff,  chopped  straw,  or 
meal-seeds,  and  with  a  handful  of  common  salt ;  and  part  should 
be  given  when  the  horse  returns  from  work  in  the  evening,  and 
the  remainder  an  hour  or  two  after. 

(c)  Food,  besides  being  insufficient  in  absolute  quantity,  is 
often  insufficient  from  containing  an  inadequate  supply  of  nutri- 
tive mat^ials.  To  be  nutritive,  food  must  be  capable  of  forming 
healthy  blood,  and  of  building  up  the  various  animal  tissues.  All 
varieties  of  food  have  been  divided  by  Liebig  into  tfno  great  classes 
— the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition^  and  the  elements  of  respiration. 
The  former  class  includes  substances  such  as  animal  and  vegetable 
fibrine,  albumen,  and  casein — the  latter,  substances  such  as  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  and  fat.  All  articles  of  the  former  class  contain 
nitrogen  or  azote,  and  are  hence  termed  nitrc^nous  or  azotized 
substances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  of  the  latter  class 
contain  no  nitrogcui,  but  are  rich  in  carbon,  which  is  often  united 
with  the  elements  of  water ;  and  hence  they  are  termed  non-nitro- 
genous, non-azotized,  carboniferous,  or  hydrocarbons.  Substances 
of  these  two  different  classes  are  applied  in  the  animal  body  to 
very  different  purposes.  The  azotized  principles  are  employed 
for  repairing  the  waste,  and  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  and 
all  the  more  highly  organized  tissues — they  are  the  flesh-produc- 
ing principles.  The  non-azotized  articles  of  food  are  consumed 
in  adl  parts  of  the  body  to  support  the  animal  heat ;  they  are 
burned,  or  enter  into  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen  which 
eolers  the  blood  at  every  inspiration — they  cannot  form  blood  or 
flesh. 

Every  natural  system  of  diet,  and  every  system  adequate  to 
support  life^  contains  representatives  of  each  of  these  two  classes. 
In  milk,  the  azotized  principles  are  represented  by  the  casein,  and 
the  non-azotized  by  the  saccharine  and  oily  matters ;  and  so  also 
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in  the  food  of  adults  substances  of  each  class  are  naturmllj 
mingled.  Animals  restricted  exclusively  to  azotized  food  soon 
become  unhealthy,  and  die  from  the  want  of  fuel  to  support  the 
animal  heat ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  fed  on  non-azotized 
food,  as  pure  starch,  gum,  or  sugar,  die  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time ;  dogs,  for  instance,  in  about  thirty  days.  In  such  cases 
death  occurs  in  about  the  same  time,  is  preceded  by  very  similar 
symptoms,  and  produced  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  no  food 
whatever  is  given.  After  confining  an  animal  for  some  days  to 
such  food,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  so  disturbed,  and  ihe^ 
powers  of  life  so  depressed,  that  death  speedily  occurs ;  nor  after  a 
certain  time  will  the  substitution  of  a  sufficient  diet  be  of  any  avail. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  too  highly  azotized  food  are 
seldom  or  never  seen  amongst  farm -horses,  their  food  rarely  con- 
taining, for  any  length  of  time,  an  excessive  proportion  of  azotized 
matters.  The  injurious  effects  of  an  inadequate  proportion  of 
these  are,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  food  is  more 
often  insufficient  in  this  respect  than  from  being  defective  in  ab- 
solute bulk.  The  proportion  in  which  the  azotized  and  non- 
azotized  elements  should  exist  in  ihe  food  of  horses  employed  for 
ordinary  farm-work  should  be  one  of  the  former  to  five  or  six  of 
the  latter.  This  proportion  of  nitrogenous  principles  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  necessary  for  man,  and  somewhat  greater  than  is 
generally  present  in  the  food  either  of  cattle  or  sheep.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  to  be  the  proportion  in  which  these  two  sorts 
of  alimentary  principles  are  present  in  all  well-ordered  dietaries 
for  the  horse.  In  some  circumstances  it  may,  without  detriment, 
be  slightly  altered.  Thus,  horses  whose  work  is  light  will  main- 
tain their  condition  on  a  somewhat  less  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
principles  than  that  above  stated  ;  while  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  labour  is  severe  and  long  continued,  require  a  still  larger 
allowance.  Young  animals,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  all  their 
tissues,  also  require,  for  healthy  existence,  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  principles  than  adults  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  these 
principles  forming  nearly  one  half  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  all 
sorts  of  milk. 

{d)  With  reference  to  man,  as  well  as  to  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals, errors  of  diet  are  common,  and  often  attended  by  serious 
evil  consequences.  Numerous  facts  and  statistics,  published 
during  the  last  few  years,  show  that  the  continuance  of  a  deficient 
or  improper  diet  inevitably  produces  sickness  and  mortality,  and 
this  has  been  especially  observed  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community.  The  recorded  rates  of  mortality  in  years  of  famine 
are  always  far  above  the  average,  and  always  bear  a  yeiff  close  rela- 
tion to  the  price  and  abundance  of  food,  and  especially  of  wheat.* 

*  Statistical  Journal  for  Jane,  1846— Paper  by  Mr.  Farr  on  the  Infinenoe  of 
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Such  statistics  are  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  influence  of  in- 
sufficient food  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  history  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  prior  to  the  end  of  last  century,  also  furnishes  corroborative 
facts  on  this  subject.  Until  then  scurvy,  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
sloughing  ulcers  produced  incalculable  suffering  and  mortality, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Cook,  **  tremendous  calamities"  and 
**  depopulation  of  fleets."  By  the  introduction  of  a  suflicient  and 
well-selected  diet  the  crews  of  our  navy  have  been  almost  entirely 
freed  of  these  destructive  diseases.  "  In  1797,"  says  the  official 
report,  "the  victualling  was  changed,  greatly  improved,  and 
strictly  regulated ;  and  consequent  immediately  to  the  change  the 
health  of  the  seamen  improved  strikingly :  scurvy,  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  and  ulcer,  which  up  to  the  period  of  the  change  had 
produced  great  havoc,  bee  ame  comparatively  rare  in  occurrence 
and  light  in  impression."  * 

From  the  reports  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  other  public 
institutions,  we  might  adduce  many  other  striking  instances  of 
disease  and  death  resulting  from  ill-regulated  diets.  What  has 
been  already  mentioned  will,  however,  suflice  to  show  that  an 
abundance  of  good  food  is  essential  to  the  health  of  man ;  and  if 
this  is  true  in  regard  to  man,  few  will  dispute  that  a  sufficiency 
of  food  is  equally  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
horse.  Indeed,  from  his  nature  and  the  laborious  services  ex- 
acted from  him,  the  injurious  influences  of  insufficient  food  are 
as  speedily  and  certainly  developed  in  him  as  in  man,  and  far 
more  speedily  and  certainly  than  either  in  cattle  or  sheep. 

By  insufficient  food  we  understand  food  insufficient  either  as  to 
quantity  or  as  to  nutritiveness  ;  and  in  the  following  pages  we 
shall  use  the  term  in  this  twofold  sense.  It  will,  however,  be 
obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  these  two  forms  of  in- 
sufficient food  produce  similar  effects,  and  that  both  operate  in- 
juriously by  reducing  the  strength  and  general  vigour  of  the 
system.  Under  either  system  of  starvation,  horses  become  lean 
and  miserable  looking ;  their  bellies  flat,  and  their  quarters  thin 
and  angular ;  their  skins  adherent  to  their  ribs,  and  infested  with 
lice  and  other  vermin;  and  their  hair  rough  and  coarse.  Their 
strength  and  spirit  also  fail ;  they  are  unfit  even  for  moderate 
exercise,  and  are  dull  and  listless.  These  are  the  consequences 
of  insufficient  food  with  which,  on  account  of  their  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence,  we  are  most  familiar.  When,  however,  the 
defective  feeding  is  still  more  excessive,  or  of  longer  continuation. 

Scarcities  and  High  Prices  on  the  Mortality  of  the  People  of  Eneland,  vol.  ix.  p.  163 
€t  seq. :  Fifth  Keport  of  the  Registrar-General,  or  an  abstract  of  Uie  same  in  Combe's 
*  Dietetics/  9th  edition,  p.  104. 

*  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  the  years  1830>36  inclusive, 
p.  xiii. 
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or  when  its  injurious  consequences  are  aggravated  by  other  errors 
in  management,  it  leads  to  still  greater  evils,  some  of  which  maj 
be  here  enumerated.  The  gradual  removal  of  the  fat  and 
shrinking  of  the  muscles  produce  extreme  emaciation ;  the 
digestive  system  loses  its  tone  ;  and  diarrhoea,  and  even  dysentery, 
appear,  which  rapidly  reduce  the  fast-failing  strength.  The  blood 
is  thin  and  watery,  and  passes  through  the  walls  of  its  vessels, 
causing  serous  swellings  in  various  of  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  limbs  and  about  the  sheath.  This  impoverished 
state  of  body  especially  favours  the  production  of  two  very  serious 
diseases,  namely,  tubercular  consumption  and  glanders.  These 
affections  owe  their  origin  to  similar  causes :  their  existence  in- 
dicates a  deteriorated  and  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  and  their 
cure  is  all  but  hopeless. 

Tubercular  consumption  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
horses  than  either  in  the  human  subject  or  in  cattle,  and  is  rarely 
seen  except  in  animals  in  which  there  is  a  strong  constitutional 
predisposition  to  it.  If  this  latent  predisposition  be  excited  in 
early  life,  the  disease  generally  attacks  the  mesenteric  glands 
and  mucous  follicles  of  the  small  intestines ;  these  become  en- 
larged, and  filled  with  unhealthy  pus  and  tubercular  matter ;  the 
lacteal  vessels  are  unable  to  take  up  the  nutritive  portions  of  the 
food,  and  the  animal  dies  of  inanition.  In  advanced  life  the 
tubercular  deposits  are  more  abundant  in  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. A  gluey  fibrinous  matter  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-cells  and  the  smaller  bronchii. 
The  more  fluid  portions  of  this  are  absorbed ;  and  there  remains 
a  greyish  yellow,  cheese-like  mass,  incapable  of  organization,  and 
containing  numerous  gritty  inorganic  particles.  After  a  variable, 
but  generally  considerable  time,  these  tubercles  run  on  to  un- 
healthy suppuration ;  large  portions  of  the  lungs  become  quite 
inadequate  to  the  performance  of  their  functions;  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluids  is  lessened  by  diarrhoea  and  dropsical 
effusions,  and  death  results  from  extreme  exhaustion.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Alison  that  the  causes  of  pulmonary  consumption  and 
scrofulous  diseases  ^'may  be  all  ranked  together  as  causes  of 
debility  acting  permanently  or  habitually  for  a  length  of  time, 
although  not  so  powerfully  as  to  produce  sudden  or  violent 
effects."*  But  there  are  few  more  powerful  causes  of  debility 
than  imperfect  nourishment,  and  therefore  we  can  scarcely  deny 
its  great  influence  in  contributing  to  develop  these  intractable 
diseases.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  such  diseases  are  re- 
markably common  amongst  badly- fed  portions  of  the  population, 
and  that  even  amongst   the  most  healthy  inmates  <tf    prisons  a 

*  Watson's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  3rd  edition,  vol.  i.  p  203. 
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scanty  diet  has  produced,  after  some  time,  glandular  enlarge- 
ments of  the  neck  and  other  symptoms  of  struma,  which  entirely 
disappeared  when  the  prison  discipline  was  somewhat  relaited, 
and  the  nutritiveness  of  the  diet  iiHjreased.* 

Causes    which   in   other   animals   give   rise   to    consumption 
generally  produce  in  the  horse  glanders  and  farcy.     These  dis- 
eases   are   essentially    the   same ;  they  are   induced   by   similar 
causes,   characterized  by  similar  post-mortem  appearances,  pass 
imperceptibly  into  one  another,  generally  co-exist  in  fatal  cases, 
and  are,  in  short,  but  two  different  stages  of  the  same  constitutional 
malady.     As  induced  by  insufficient  or  bad  food,  farcy  usually 
appears  first,  and  may  continue  for  some  time  before  any  symptoms 
oi  glanders  present  themselves.     Both  diseases  depend  iipon  a 
▼itiated  condition  of  the  blood.     This,  in  the  first  instance,  causes 
irritaticni  and  unhealthy  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands 
and  vessels,  which  become  swollen  from  the  deposition  of  lymph 
and  the  inflammation  of  their  valves.     The  enusion,  however,  is 
of  a  morbid  character,  and  after  some  time  runs  oh  to  suppura- 
tion ;  the  skin  overlying  the  part  is  removed  by  ulceration,  and 
thus  farcy-buds  are  formed.     The  poison  is  carried  by  the  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  rapidly 
reproduces  itself.     Tubercles  and  unhealthy  pus  are  deposited 
in  all  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs^ 
The   functions   of  digestion   and   assimilation   are   imperfectly 
performed,  and  the  blood  becomes  so  impoverished  and  vitiated 
as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body.     Ulcerations  ap- 
pear on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  attacked 
on  account  of  its  high  vascularity  ;  for  those  parts  first  undergo 
disintegration  which    require,  for  their  healthy  existence,   the 
largest  amount  of  blood.     The  time  which  elapses  between  the 
first  development  and  the  fatal  termination  of  glanders  is  exceeds 
ingly  variable,  being  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  and  sometimes 
even  years.    With  judicious  managemeiit  and  feeding,  a  glandered 
horse  may  sometimes  continue  fit  for  work  for  a  very  long  time ; 
but  the  action  of  any  debilitating  cause  calls  forth,  with  unre- 
strained force,  the  latent  disease,  and  hastens  on  the  inevitably 
fatal  result.     All  influences  which  deteriorate  the  general  health 
or  vitiate  the  integrity  of  the  system  must  be  considered  as  causes 
of  glanders.     It  sometimes  follows  influenza,  strangles,  diabetes, 
and  other  debilitating  diseases,  and  is  notoriously  the  scourge  of 
badly-managed  stables.     Three  of  its  most  frequent  causes  form 
three  several  heads  of  this  essay,  viz.  insufficient  food,  over- 
work, and  bad  shelter ;  and  all  three,  as  indeed  all  other  causes 
of  the  dis0bse,  so  act  as  to  reduce  the  powers  of  life  below  their 
natural  healthy  standard. 

*  Watson's  Priuciplcs  and  Practice  of  Physic,  3rd  edition,  vol.  L  p.  205. 
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Insufficient  food  frequently  causes  functional  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system.  It  produces  atony,  weakness,  and  perverted 
secretion,  and  is  thus  a  common  cause  of  indigestion,  acidity,  and 
occasionally  of  colic.  It  favours  the  development  of  intestinai 
worms,  and  by  inducing  hunger,  or  impairment  of  the  functions 
of  digestion,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  crib-biting  and  wind-sucking. 

There  is  no  age  at  which  animals  are  exempt  from  the  evils  of 
insufficient  food,  but  there  are  certain  ages  at  which  they  saEa 
more  frequently  and  severely  than  at  others.  Thus  the  conse- 
quences of  a  scanty  diet  are  more  speedily  produced,  more 
aggravated  and  lasting,  in  very  old  and  in  young  animals  than  in 
adults,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  old  age  the  powers  of 
assimilation  are  often  considerably  impaired,  waste  is  rapid, 
strength  beginning  to  decline,  and  health  and  vigour  can  only  be 
maintained  by  abundance  of  well-chosen  nutriment ;  while  in 
youth  there  is  a  twofold  demand  for  new  materials,  which  are 
required  at  this  time  not  only  for  repairing  the  waste  of  all  the 
tissues,  but  also  for  increasing  their  bulk.  This  twofold  con- 
sumption of  aliment,  with  the  want  of  strength  to  resist  depressing 
influences,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  marked  effects  of  de- 
fective feeding  on  horses  previous  to  maturity. 

When  insufficient  food,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  occurs  in 
connection  with  other  errors  of  management,  its  evil  conse- 
quences become  immeasurably  increased.  When  insufficient 
quantity  co-exists  with  bad  quality  of  food,  its  effects  are  pro- 
duced with  ten-fold  rapidity  and  certainty.  Irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  indicated  by  diarrhoea  and  colic,  is  amongst 
the  earliest  consequences  of  this  two-fold  error.  In  such  cases 
irritation  of  the  kidneys  is  also  often  induced,  and  this,  with  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  diabetes. 
Insufficient  food  greatly  aggravates  the  evils  of  bad  shelter  and 
exposure  to  rain  and  cold ;  it  increases  their  tendency  to  induce 
catarrhs,  pulmonary  affections,  ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  and  such 
like  diseases,  by  reducing  the  vigour  of  the  body  and  its  power 
to  resist  disease  ;  while,  in  connection  with  want  of  cleanliness, 
it  is  a  fertile  cause  and  great  a^^avation  of  mange,  grease,  and 
other  skin  affections. 

In  fine,  insufficient  food  is  sometimes  an  exciting,  but  still 
more  frequently  a  predisposing,  cause  of  disease.  It  induces  a 
debilitated  and  deteriorated  state  of  the  system,  which  resists  ill 
the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  disease,  favours  the  transmission 
of  contagious  disorders  and  the  development  of  latent  maladies, 
and  lessens  in  all  patients  the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  favourable 
recovery.  The  evil  consequences  of  a  scanty  diet  often  remain 
long  after  the  error  has  been  amended.  All  animals  lose  con- 
dition much  faster  than  they  can  gain  it.     Thus,  if  the  food  of  a 
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cow  be  deficient  for  one  day,  the  milk  is  reduced  in  quantity  for 
several  days.  Again,  a  starved  colt  often  bears  about  with  him 
for  months,  and  even  years,  the  unmistakeable  evidences  of  an 
ill-judged  economy  in  his  early  diet  It  requires  long  good 
feeding  to  get  him  into  condition,  and  he  is  in  general  less  easily 
kept  in  condition  than  a  horse  well  fed  from  his  birth.  Such 
facts  show  the  great  importance  of  supplying  horses  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  at  all  times,  and  any  sort  of  management  which 
overlooks  or  ignores  this  fact  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  health 
of  the  animals  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  proprietor. 

C«)  Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  improper  food  we 
shall  briefly  notice  an  error  in  the  dieting  of  farm-horses  which  is 
unfortunately  very  widely  prevalent.  It  is  this :  much  too  long 
an  interval  is  often  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  times  of 
feeding.  The  animals  are  frequently  worked  for  six  hours  con- 
secutively, and  during  this  time  receive  no  food  whatever.  Such 
a  practice  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  horses,  preventing 
their  being  kept  in  good  condition,  rendering  them  prone  to 
debilitating  diseases,  and  especially  liable  to  colic  and  almost  all 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  The  natural  habits  of  the  horse 
and  the  conformation  of  his  digestive  system  show  that  he  has 
neither  been  intended  nor  is  adapted  to  suffer  such  long  fasts. 
When  at  liberty  he  eats  during  twenty  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  smallness  of  bis  stomach  clearly  indicates  the  necessity  of 
supplying  him  with  food  at  frequent  short  intervals.  Farm- 
horses  should,  therefore,  be  fed  every  four,  or  at  most  every  five 
hours ;  and  if  there  be  a  longer  interval  between  the  regular 
times  of  feeding,  an  intermediate  meal  should  be  given.  This 
may  conveniently  consist  of  a  cake,  either  of  bean-meal,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  bean  and  oatmeal.  A  pound  weight  of  this,  kneaded 
up  with  water  and  sufficiently  fired,  may  be  given  to  each  horse ; 
and  for  the  field  or  road  such  food,  when  compared  with  hay  or 
com,  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  speedily  eaten,  of  affording 
much  nutriment  in  a  conveniently  concentrated  form,  and  of 
being  little  liable  to  be  wasted.  The  author  is  acquainted  with 
several  farmers  who  give  these  cakes  whenever  the  work  is  severe 
and  the  hours  long,  and  all  of  them  agree  that  their  horses  are 
now  in  much  better  heart  and  condition,  and  less  frequently 
attacked  by  indigestion  and  colic,  than  they  were  when  subjected 
to  protracted  abstinence  and  without  any  intermediate  meal. 

(/)  Food  may  be  improper  on  account  of  excess  of  quantity, 
over-nutritiveness,  or  bad  quality ;  and  under  these  several 
heads  we  purpose  noticing  the  subject  of  improper  food. 

An  excessive  quantity  of  food  consumed  at  one  time  is  very  apt 
to  produce  immediate  bad  consequences,  as  colic,  enteritis, 
laminitis,  and  occasionally,  from  the  great  distension  generally 
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present  in  such  cases,  rupture  either  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
AflFections  of  this  sort  frequently  occur  amongst  farm-horses, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  food  consumed  after  protracted  absti- 
nence, or  from  their  getting  loose  during  the  night  and  gaining 
access  to  the  contents  of  the  corn-chest.  In  such  cases  food  is 
consumed  to  an  amount  so  unusually  large  that  it  is  only  very  par- 
tially digested ;  in  this  case  it  soon  undergoes  chemical  change,  and 
becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  and  the  intestines  endeavour  to 
relieve  themselves  of  their  load  by  those  violent  spasmodic  coo- 
tracti(ms  which  form  the  characteristic  S3rmptoms  of  colic.  The 
irritation,  however,  is  sometimes  so  excessive  that,  unless  natural 
or  artificial  aid  be  afforded,  inflammation  is  set  up.  FrequentJy, 
too,  the  sensitive  and  vascular  laminae  of  the  feet  become  in- 
flamed, constituting  laminitis^  or  acute  founder.  The  production 
of  this  disease  by  excessive  eating  is  generally  accounted  for  by 
the  doctrine  of  metastasis,  or,  in  other  words,  by  supposing  that 
the  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  transferred  to  the  feet 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  in  which  metastasis  is  said  to 
occur,  there  is,  however,  no  actual  transference  of  the  disease 
from  one  part  to  another,  but  merely  an  extension  of  the  disease 
from  its  original  seat  to  parts  of  similar  structure,  connected  by 
continuity  or  contiguity  of  surface.  And  hence  we  find  that,  in 
cases  of  the  rapid  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  food,  the  con- 
sequent irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  extends  to  the  laminae 
of  the  foot,  on  account  of  their  being  endowed  with  great  vascu- 
larity and  sensibility. 

Amongst  the  lower  animals  the  evils  of  continued  exeessire 
qiLantity  of  food  are  sometimes  conjoined  with  those  of  insuffi- 
cient nutritiveness.  Colts  fed  exclusively  on  straw,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  during  winter,  often  afford  examples  of  the 
combined  effects  of  both  errors.  Straw  contains  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  nutritive  material  that  exceedingly  large  quantities  of  it 
must  be  consumed  in  order  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  system. 
The  usual  consequences  of  such  feeding  are,  a  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  and  the  production  of  what  is  significantly 
termed  a  pot-belly.  The  overloaded  intestines  press  forwards 
upon  the  diaphragm,  and,  by  thus  lessening  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  and  interfering  with  the  respiratory  movements,  unfit  the 
animal  for  active  exertion.  From  the  overworked  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs,  indigestion  and  colic  are  also  apt  to  occur. 

Excessive  quantity  of  highly  nutritive  food  leads  especially  to 
plethora,  weed,  surfeit  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  as*  well  as 
to  obesity  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Blood  is  manufactured 
in  larger  quantity  than  can  be  conveniently  disposed  of;  and  this 
plethoric  state  of  body  predisposes  to  affections  of  an  acutely  in- 
flammatory type,  to  apoplexy,  and  to  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 
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From  the  superabundant  quantity  and  rich  quality  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids,  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
and  glands  are  often  produced,  constituting  the  disease  termed 
weed.     This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  plethoric  subjects  when 
their  work  is  less  severe  than  usual ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  weed  follow  a  day  of  rest.     In  some 
iiorses  an  f^xcessive  growth  of  the  fatty  tissues  is  the  consequence 
of  such  high  feeding.     In  man  a  corresponding  condition  is  con- 
sidered disease,  is  termed  polysarcia,  and  often  leads  to  serious 
derangements  of  important  organs.     In  the  horse,  however,  it 
rarely  causes  actual  disease,  but  always  unfits  the  animal  for 
active  exertion.  Horses  fed  for  a  length  of  time  on  large  quantities 
of  rich  and  stimulating  food  are  very  liable  to  enldvffement  of  the 
liver.     Such  food  requires  for  its  proper  digestion  very  large 
quantities  of  bile ;  and  to  meet  tbiis  constant  excessive  demand 
the  liver  gradually  becomes  increased  in  size  ;  afibrding  a  good 
illustration   of  the  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  that  the  more  a  part  is  exercised   the  more 
highly  is  it  developed.     From  the  stimulating  nature  of  their 
food,  brewers'  and  distillers'  horses  in  particular,  are  very  fre- 
quently affected  with  enlargement  of  the  liver ;  and  I  have  met 
with  several  cases  in  which  the  enlargement  and  softening  of  that 
organ  were  so  great  as  to  cause  rupture  and  death. 

Food  is  occasionally  given  to  farm-horses  in  a  state  of  bad 
preservation.  The  common  error  of  this  nature  is  the  use  of  heated 
or  musty  oats  or  hay.  Such  food,  by  irritating  the  intestines, 
often  gives  rise  to  indigestion  and  diarrhoea ;  or,  by  stimulating 
the  kidneys,  produces  diuresis  and  diabetes.  When,  from  bad 
preservation  or  other  causes,  food  is  of  a  very  defective  quality, 
and  forms  for  some  time  the  whole  or  a  great  portion  of  the  diet, 
it  causes  all  those  evils  above  noticed  as  resulting  from  insuffi- 
cient food.  Food,  although  of  perfectly  sound  and  good  quality, 
and  capable  of  forming  healthy  chyle  and  blood,  sometimes  dis- 
agrees with  horses  from  its  being  entirely  different  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  It  is  frequently  observed, 
for  example,  that,  when  farm-horses  are  put  upon  winter  food, 
the  turnips  cause  at  first  colic  and  derangements  of  the  digestive 
system.  And  again,  bean  and  pea  straw,  which  is  much  used  as 
fodder  in  some  districts,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  cause  colic,  unless 
at  first  given  very  sparingly ;  and  yet,  after  a  time,  most  horses 
eat  large  quantities  of  it  with  impunity.  There  are,  however, 
particular  sorts  of  food  which  always  disagree  with  some  horses, 
and  to  which  they  appear  never  to  become  habituated.  I  have 
known  horses  which  were  invariably  seized  with  violent  fits  of 
colic  whenever  they  ate  a  small  quantity  of  turnips,  while  others 
were  similarly  affected  by  eating  either  bean  or  pea  straw.     Such 
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cases  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
stomach  and  intestines  become  after  a  time  accustomed  to  the 
stimulus  of  one  particular  sort  of  food,  which  the  alimentaiy 
secretions  soon  become  peculiarly  adapted  to  digest.  If  food  of 
an  entirely  different  sort  be  substituted,  some  time  is  required 
before  the  digestive  system  responds  perfectly  to  its  stimulus,  or 
the  secretions  become  fitted  for  its  easy  and  speedy  digestion. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  in  animals  of  peculiar  constitution, 
and  in  regard  to  particular  articles  of  food,  this  adaptation  to  the 
change  of  food  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  very  tardily. 

Before  leaving  the  important  subjects  of  insufficient  and  im- 
proper food  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate  the  following  practical 
conclusions,  deducible  from  the  various  subdivisions  we  have 
adopted  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  head.  To  preserve 
farm-horses  in  health  and  vigour,  their  food  must  be  of  sufficient 
quantity  and  nutritiveness ;  it  must  be  given  at  short  intervals ;  it 
must  not  be  too  large  in  quantity,  or  too  rich  in  quality ;  it  must 
be  in  good  preservation  ;  and  it  must  be  changed  only  with  great 
care,  and  by  slow  degrees. 

2.  Overwork, — Farm-horses,  as  a  class,  are  not  so  frequently 
overworked  as  some  sorts  of  horses.  Their  work  is  constant,  but 
slow  ;  and  the  hoiirs  of  labour,  although  occasionally  too  long, 
are  on  the  whole  tolerably  regular.  Their  diet  also,  in  most  of  the 
best-farmed  districts  of  the  country,  is  liberal ;  and  considerable 
care  is  paid  to  their  general  comfort.  Under  such  management 
the  horses  are  vigorous  and  healthy ;  and  although  their  work  may 
occasionally  for  a  short  time  be  severe,  and  the  times  of  labour 
too  protracted,  still  in  adult  seasoned  horses  this  seldom  of  itself 
gives  rise  to  disease.  Very  different,  however,  is  the  case  where 
the  animals  are  habitually  overworked,  especially  when  at  the 
same  time  subjected  to  a  deficient  system  of  diet,  bad  housing,  or 
the  breathing  of  impure  air.  In  such  circumstances,  overwork 
speedily  and  certainly  reduces  the  strength  and  vigour,  and  be- 
comes the  exciting  cause  of  some  diseases,  and  the  predisposing 
cause  of  others;  the  evil  consequences  induced  occasionally 
occurring  during  the  undue  exertion,  but  more  frequently  some 
time  after. 

Amongst  the  most  common  and  certain  consequences  of  over- 
work are  general  depression  of  the  vital  energies  and  loss  of 
natural  vivacity  and  of  condition.  Loss  of  ccmdition  renders  the 
horse  very  liable  to  galls  from  the  collar  and  saddle,  which  are 
cured  with  difficulty,  from  the  small  amount  of  muscle  and 
adipose  tissue  covering  the  bones,  and  from  continuance  of  the 
hard  work.  The  exhaustion  engendered  by  overwork  powerfully 
predisposes  to  many  diseases.  Inflammation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  ophthalmia,  and  glanders,  are,  c(Btms 
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parihusy  more  frequent  visitants  of  stables  where  horses  are  over- 
worked than  where  the  work  is  moderate  and  judiciously  regu- 
lated. And  when  disease  attacks  the  overworked  horse,  his 
debilitated  state  of  body  often  leads  to  untoward  complications, 
interferes  with  the  action  of  necessary  remedies,  diminishes  the 
efficacy  of  the  ^is  medicatrix  natures ^  retards  recovery,  and  hastens 
death. 

The  limbs  of  the  horse  exhibit  most  exquisite  arrangements  of 
parrs  and  curious  modifications  of  structure ;  powerful,  solid,  and 
unyielding  levers  ;  muscles  condensed  into  the  smallest  bulk  con- 
sistent with  strength,  or  replaced  by  ligaments  and  tendons,  of 
more  compact  and  denser  structure,  and  of  untiring  vigour ;  car- 
tilaginous pads  beautifully  adapted  for  sustaining  pressure  and 
obviating  concussion;  joints  whose  perfect  form  excites  the 
admiration  of  the  most  accomplished  mechanicians,  and  from  the 
study  of  which  they  have  derived  several  valuable  contrivances  ; 
an  extensively  distributed  apparatus,  to  elaborate  and  contain  an 
oily  fluid  for  lubricating  this  wonderful  machinery,  for  preventing 
(iriction  in  joints  and  facilitating  motion  of  tendons ;  and  at  the 
base  of  all,  supporting  the  whole  weight  of  the  frame,  and  often 
exposed  to  violent  concussion,  an  agglutinated  mass  of  hair,  form- 
ing the  strong,  inelastic,  non-vascular,  and  insensible  hoof,  and 
affording  perfect  protection  to  the  highly  vascular  and  sensitive 
structures  contained  within  it. 

But  although  this  locomotive  apparatus  is  of  great  strength,  and 
adapted  to  sustain  with  impunity  a  great  amount  of  exertion,  yet  it 
is  often  quite  inadequate  to  those  tasks  of  strength  or  fleetness  to 
which  it  is  sometimes  subjected,  in  ministering  to  the  avarice, 
wants,  or  pleasures  of  man.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  disease 
of  the  extremities  which  is  not  produced  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  excessive  or  long-continued  overwork. 

In  violent  exertions  the  bones  are  sometimes  fractured,  parti- 
cularly the  bones  of  the  fetlock ;  but  this  seldom  occurs  except 
during  more  rapid  work  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  farm- 
horses.  Laceration  of  muscular  fibre  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  best  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  disease  generally  termed 
shoulder 'Slip^  which  consists  in  a  tearing  of  some  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  antea  or  postea  spinatus,  or  the  teres  extemus — 
muscles  lying  on  the  outer  part  of  the  shoulder-blade.  We  shall 
notice  this  accident  somewhat  in  detail,  as  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  that  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  appears  to 
be  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  It  generally 
occurs  in  young  horses,  shortly  after  they  are  put  in  the  plough, 
or  in  older  animals  not  previously  accustomed  to  such  work.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  from  a  false  placing  of  the  feet,  and  the  horse 
being  hurried  on  by  his  companion,  tlie  muscles  of  tlic  shoulder 
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are  brought  into  sudden  and  violent  action,  and  rupture  of  some 
of  the  minute  muscular  fibres  takes  place.  The  animal  falls 
lame,  but  the  lameness  is  often  scarcely  perceptible.  The  muscles 
affected,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction,  become  atrophied  or 
wasted,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  spine  and  tubercle  of  the 
scapula  are  often  felt  quite  distinctly,  and  the  bone  seems  in  close 
contact  with  the  skin.  From  this  wasting  of  the  muscles  which 
keep  the  shoulder-joint  in  its  position,  it  is  thrown  outwards  at 
every  step,  giving  the  animal  a  rolling,  unsteady  gait.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  consists  at  first  in  rest,  and  subsequently  in 
gentle  and  gradually  increasing  exercise.  The  application  of  a 
blister  may  sometimes  be  advisable. 

Strains  of  tite  tendons  of  the  fore-leg  are  a  very  common  conse- 
quence of  overwork.  The  disease,  as  met  with  in  farm-horses, 
generally  occurs  first  in  the  metacarpal  ligament,  just  above  its 
insertion  into  the  tendo-perforans.  From  exposure  to  undue  ten- 
sion, several  of  the  fibres  of  this  important  ligament  are  torn,  and 
great  pain  is  in  consequence  felt,  whenever  tlie  limb  is  extended, 
as  when  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground.  Unless  the  animal  be 
prevented  from  using  the  limb,  much  inflammation  takes  place, 
and  also  effusion,  which,  by  separating  the  fibres  of  the  ligament 
from  each  other,  deflects  them  from  their  straight  course,  thus 
producing  at  the  same  time  thickening  and  shortening  of  the 
limb.  From  the  excessive  pain,  and  the  endeavours  to  relieve 
the  strained  ligament  as  much  as  possible,  undue  stress  is  fre- 
quently thrown  on  other  parts  of  the  limb ;  and  hence,  when  a 
horse  is  still  kept  at  work,  the  perforans  tendon  and  suspensory 
ligament  soon  become  also  involved.  The  tendo-perforans  is  also 
liable  to  strain,  lower  down  in  its  course,  near  its  insertion  into 
the  bone  of  the  foot,  and  just  where  it  passes  over  the  navicular 
bone.  From  injury  done  to  this  part  of  the  tendon  it  becomes 
inflamed,  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  burss  lying  within 
the  tendon,  and  subsequently,  in  more  aggravated  cases,  to  the 
bone  itself.  Friction  is  produced  by  impaired  sjmovial  secretion, 
and  roughening  of  the  opposing  surfaces  by  effusion ;  and  this 
gives  rise  to  a  very  characteristic  sort  of  lameness,  a  short,  trip- 
ping, yet  careful  gait,  a  peculiar  method  of  standing  with  one  foot 
projected,  a  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  upright 
pasterns,  and  a  red,  inflamed  appearance  of  the  sole,  especially 
round  the  point  of  the  frog.  In  short,  the  animal  is  groggy.  He 
is  affected  by  navicular  disease^  a  disease  so  common  as  to  be 
familiar  to  every  one  having  the  most  limited  experience  in 
horseflesh. 

But  besides  diseases  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  tendons  of  the 
extremities,  overwork  also  produces  diseases  of  the  tissues  of  the 
joints  and  of  the  feet.     Subjecting  animals  whose  limbs  are  not 
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of  the  strongest  conformation  to  continued  hard  work,  often  gives 
rise  to  diseases  of  the  joints,  bj  causing  undue  friction.  To 
relieve  this  friction  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  synovia  is 
poured  out,  as  in  bog-spavin.  This  palliation  of  the  evil  is  often, 
however,  insufficient ;  the  friction  still  continues,  inflammation 
extends  from  the  synovial  fringes  to  the  cartilages;  and  this 
occurring  in  the  hock,  or  in  any  of  the  larger  joints,  eventu^ly 
renders  the  animal  useless.  Friction  occurring  between  tendons^ 
or  between  a  tendon  and  any  other  tissue  over  which  it  moves, 
gives  rise  to  wind-galls^  the  most  unfailing,  although  certainly  not 
the  most  serious,  consequence  of  hard  work.  They  consist  in 
puffy  swellings  of  the  synovial  bursae,  or  bags  placed  to  facilitate 
motion  between  different  parts  of  the  limb.  They  are  usually 
found  about  the  fetlock,  and  generally  in  connection  with  the 
bursae,  between  the  tendo-perforans  and  tendo-perforatus,  or 
between  the  tendo-perforans  and  suspensory  ligament.  Although 
various  diseases  of  the  foot  appear  in  connection  with  over- 
work, still  they  cannot  be  considered  as  depending  upon  it 
alone,  but  are  rather  induced  by  its  co-oj>eration  with  other 
causes,  such  as  peculiar  formation  of  the  feet,  qr  improper 
shoeing.  In  connection  with  these,  overwork  is  a  fertile  cause 
of  cornsy  and  also  of  contraction.  Its  influence  in  producing 
laminitis  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  evils  of  overwork  are  very  remarkable  in  young  horses^  that 
is,  in  animals  below  the  age  of  five  or  six,  because  their  strength 
and  power  of  endurance  are  not  so  great  as  in  adult  life,  and  their 
bones,  muscles,  and  all  other  structures  are  still  growing  rapidly, 
and  want  firmness  and  solidity.  On  this  account,  hard  work,  or 
any  other  depressing  agent,  produces  its  effects  more  speedily  and 
certainly  before  than  after  maturity.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  the  practice  to  put  horses  to  work  much  too  young,  often 
many  months  before  they  are  three  years  old.  Those  who  adopt 
this  practice  generally  advocate  it  on  the  principle  that  the 
animals  require  exercise,  and  that  such  exercise  is  beneficial  to 
their  growth.  This  is  certainly  undeniable ;  but  the  exercise  to 
which  the  young  horse  is  subjected  is  constant  unremitting  toil, 
and  not  the  healthful  beneficial  exercise  which  he  requires,  and 
which  he  would  naturally  take.  In  consequence  of  such  mis- 
management, when  the  animal  is  five  years  old,  instead  of  being 
healthy,  vigorous,  well-formed,  and  full  of  animation,  he  is  a 
miserable,  jaded,  worn-out,  dull,  and  spiritless  creature ;  his 
limbs  weak,  and  probably  mis-shapen  from  injudicious  wear  and 
tear ;  his  spirit  crushed  by  the  hard  usage  received  in  urging  him 
to  tasks  to  which  his  strength  was  unequal ;  and  if  not  absolutely 
unsound,  his  debilitated  constitution  renders  him  an  easy  victim 
to  many  serious  diseases.     In  short,  from  an  ill-judged  economy. 
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too  often  the  cause  of  such  mismanagement,  a  few  months'  work 
is  gained  at  the  expense  of  years  of  good  service,  and  a  useful 
animal  is  virtually  rendered  aged  before  reaching  maturity ;  for 
certain  it  is  that  undue  work  during  early  life  and  before  the 
animal  is  fit  for  it  brings  on  premature  old  age ;  nor  do  we  think 
we  over-estimate  the  evil  when  we  say  that  a  year  of  future  useful- 
ness is  lost  for  every  month  that  the  colt  works  before  be  is  fit 
for  it. 

The  colt  intended  for  agricultural  purposes,  if  well  grown  and 
carefully  nurtured,  may  be  taken  up  for  work  when  two  and  a 
half  years  old;  but  for  at  least  six  months  after  he  should  not 
have  more  than  three  or  at  most  four  hours'  work  per  day,  and 
that  only  of  the  lightest  description.  With  a  quiet,  steady  neigh- 
bour, he  may  be  employed  for  light  ploughing,  or  may  be  yoked 
in  the  thrashing-mill.  Until  four  years  old,  the  amount  and 
times  of  work  may  be  gradually  increased ;  and  at  this  age  the 
animal  will  be  fit  for  all  ordinary  farm-work,  except  heavy  carting, 
for  which  he  should  not  be  used  until  at  least  five  years  old. 

There  are  two  diseases  to  which  overworked  young  horses  are 
especially  liable — splint  and  spavin.  Splints  are  bony  tumours, 
situated  between  the  cannon  bones  and  the  small  splint  bones, 
and  generally  occurring  on  the  inside  of  the  fore  limbs.  Thev 
rarely  cause  lameness,  except  during  their  formation,  and  when 
high  up  on  the  limb.  They  are  produced  by  an  abnormal 
activity  of  a  perfectly  normal  process.  The  bones  above  men- 
tioned are,  in  early  life,  united  to  each  other  by  a  cartilago- 
ligamentous  connection ;  but  about  the  time  of  maturity  osseous 
matter  is  produced,  by  which  they  become  firmly  cemented 
together.  If,  during  this  natural  process,  the  animal  is  made  to 
use  his  limbs  for  fast  or  severe  work,  active  inflanunation  is  set 
up  in  the  soft  tissue  between  the  two  bones,  apparently  as  a 
natural  provision  for  strengthening  the  parts  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, by  uniting  the  two  bones  into  one.  But  from  the  undue 
action  to  which  the  parts  have  been  subjected,  the  inflammation 
still  continues ;  and  after  the  bony  cement  is  produced,  osseous 
matter  is  deposited  in  nodules.  These  constitute  splints,  and 
until  the  inflammation  is  subdued  they  continue  to  cause  more 
or  less  lameness.  The  inflammation  and  lameness  may  be  over- 
come by  rest  and  appropriate  treatment ;  and  although  the  splint 
still  remains,  the  lameness  is  cured. 

Many  horses  become  the  victims  of  hone  spavin y  from  being 
injudiciously  worked  at  an  early  age.  This  disease  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  animals  with  upright  hocks,  and  in  cases  where 
the  width  below  the  hock  is  disproportionately  small  as  compared 
with  that  above  it.  Spavin,  like  splint,  is  caused  by  inflammation 
of  the  ligamentous  connection  between  two  bones.     It  appears  on 
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the  antero-internal  part  of  the  limb,  usually  between  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  and  the  cuneiform  medium,  but  in  some  cases  between 
the  two  cuneiform  bones,  to  which  also  in  severe  cases  the  in- 
flammation often  extends.  Spavin  appears  to  be  brought  about, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  pressure  and  concussion,  which  cause 
injary  and  inflammation  of  the  parts  just  referred  to.  This  in- 
flammation gradually  converts  mto  bone  the  ligamentous  con- 
nections between  one  or  more  of  the  tiers  of  bone  forming  the 
hock.  During  this  formation  of  bone  the  pain  and  lameness  are 
most  intense,  and  permanent  relief  is  rarely  obtained  until  the 
ossification  is  completed,  which,  even  in  favourable  cases,  prevents 
all  motion  between  the  smaller  bones  of  the  hock. 

Work  to  which  an  animal  has  not  been  accustomed^  and  for  which 
he  has  not  been  prepared,  is  often  productive  of  very  injurious 
consequences.  A  certain  regulation  of  diet  and  a  certain  amount 
of  previous  training  are  absolutely  necessary  before  a  horse  can 
with  safety  perform  labour  even  of  moderate  severity.  Ignorance 
or  neglect  of  this  fact  often  gives  rise  to  disease.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  uncommon  thing  for  a  farmer  to  purchase  horses  that 
have  stood  for  some  considerable  time  in  a  dealer's  stable,  where 
they  have  probably  become  fat  from  soft  feeding  and  want  of 
exercise.  The  purchaser,  naturally  enough  wishii^  to  test  their 
powers,  puts  them  to  the  work  of  seasoned  horses,  and  is  sur- 
prised to  find  them  fail  in  satisfactorily  performing  their  allotted 
tasks.  But  more  than  this :  serious  disease  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of  such  severe  and  sudden  trials;  and  the  purchaser, 
idthough  in  error,  thinks  himself  imposed  upon,  and  frequently 
seeks  redress  at  law. 

Derangements  of  the  digestive  system  and  laminitis  often  result 
firom  overworking  horses  that  are  out  of  condition.  Affections  of 
the  lungs  are  also  frequent  among  those  employed  for  rapid 
action,  but  are  less  common  among  agricultural  horses. 

For  the  proper  performance  of  digestion  and  assimilation  a 
large  amount  of  blood  and  nervous  energy  is  required.  When, 
however,  an  animal,  previously  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  subjected 
for  some  time  to  excessive  hard  labour,  there  is  an  unusually  great 
expenditure  both  of  blood  and  of  nervous  power ;  and  as  some 
time  elapses  before  this  loss  can  be  repaired,  the  functions  of 
digestion  are  much  retarded,  part  of  the  food  undergoes  chemical 
change,  and  causes  irritation,  as  indicated  either  by  colic  or 
diarrhoea.  The  latter  complaint,  especially  in  young  horses  with 
large  flat  sides,  is  a  very  common  consequence  of  such  mismanage- 
ment, and,  unless  the  diet  be  attended  to,  often  continues  for  a 
very  long  time,  the  food  meanwhile  passing  through  the  intestines 
in  a  crude  and  undigested  state. 

LaminitiSj  or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  acute  founder,  consists  in 
VOL.  xii.  2  M 
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inflamifiation  of  the  delicate  sensitive  laminae  of  the  foot.  It  maj 
be  caused  either  by  the  unwonted  stress  which  overwork  imposes 
directly  upon  these  structures,  or  by  derangement  of  the  digestive 
system  and  of  the  skin.  Violent  exertion  frequently  induces  lami- 
nitis,  by  increasing  to  excess  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
rendering  it  unusually  susceptible  of  the  action  of  cold.  From 
the  exhaustion  of  the  system  which  usually  obtains  in  such  cases, 
and  from  the  undue  elevation  of  the  surface  heat,  the  cold  ope- 
rates as  a  powerful  sedative:  the  blood  leaves  the  surface  and 
collects  round  internal  organs,  and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  is 
arrested,  and  all  its  functions  are  impaired.  The  laminsp,  how- 
ever, are  merely  skin  modified  to  serve  a  special  end ;  they  are 
continuous  with  it,  and  are  affected  by  the  same  agencies  which 
influence  it.  On  account,  however,  of  their  extreme  vascularity 
and  sensitiveness,  they  are  far  more  speedily  and  intensely  acted 
on  by  any  cause  of  disease,  and  hence  these  laminae  'are  often 
excited  to  acute  inflammation  by  causes  inadequate  to  inflame 
other  portions  of  the  skin.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  we 
believe  most  cases  of  laminitis  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of 
overwork. 

3.  Insufficient  shelter. — In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  and  in  the 
absence  of  epidemics  and  epizo5tics,  the  great  proportion  of 
disease,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  is  traceable  to  vari- 
able or  low  temperature.  In  man  a  direct  relation  is  observable 
between  temperature  and  the  prevalence  of  disease.  **  Tempe- 
rature," says  Dr.  Guy,  '^  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  influential 
cause  of  disease."*  The  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  also 
establish  the  fact  that  a  cold  season  or  winter  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  high  rate  of  mortality .t 

Insufficient  shelter  acts  injuriously  on  all  animals,  chiefly  by 
exposing  them  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  to  the  influ- 
ence of  excessive  cold,  winds,  rain,  and  storms. 

Animals  in  good  health  and  abundantly  supplied  with  food  do 
not  suffer  much  inconvenience  even  from  very  great  cold,  if  uraMy 
companied  by  moisture.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  fact  that  horses,  as  well  as  other  animals,  living  at  high  alti- 
tudes, and  in  climates  much  colder  than  ours,  enjoy  unimpaired 
good  4iealth.  In  such  animals,  however,  there  is  an  unusual 
expenditure  of  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  cold  air, 
the  greater  evaporation  and  radiation  from  the  surface  of  tiie 
body,  and  the  increased  density  of  the  inspired  air.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  unusual  loss,  a  larger  supply  of  food  is  necessary  than 
for  animals  surrounded  by  and  breathing  a  warmer  air.     In  short, 

*  Statistical  Journal,  vol.  yiii.— Paper  on  the  Influence  of  Seasons  on  Sicknestf 
and  Mortality,  p.  137,  et  paasims 
'  t  Eighth  Annual  Report;  p.  xzxTii. ;  Combe's  Physiology  of  Digestion,  p.  87. 
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a  more  rapid  combusticm  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  fuel  must  be  supplied  to  support 
that  combustioa  "  The  cooling  of  the  body,"  says  Liebig,  "  by 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced,  increases  the  amount  of  food 
necessary."  *  Sheep  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  winter 
weather  eat  much  larger  quantities  of  food  and  fatten  more  slowly 
than  those  in  sheltered  situations  and  receiving  the  same  sort  of 
food.  The  milk  yielded  by  cows  is  often  much  diminished  if 
the  animals  are  exposed  to  cold,  even  for  a  short  while.  Indeed, 
amongst  all  animals,  the  effects  of  cold  are  greatly  aggravated  by 
insufficient  food.  Their  conjoined  influence  on  man  is  thus 
clearly  stated  by  Sir  John  Richardson  : — "  During  the  whole  of 
our  march  we  experienced  that  no  quantity  of  clothing  could 
keep  us  warm  while  we  fasted ;  but  on  those  occasions  on  which 
we  were  enabled  to  go  to  bed  with  full  stomachs  we  passed  the 
night  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  manner."  f 

When  air  at  low  temperatures  is  set  in  motion,  as  by  windsy  the 
sensation  of  cold  becomes  much  aggravated,  and  sometimes  almost 
unbearable.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  During  the  keen  piercing  winds 
which  occasionally  sweep  over  our  island,  the  thermometer  indi-^ 
cates  that  degree  of  temperature  which,  in  the  absence  of  these 
winds,  would  be  considered  mild  and  agreeable.  ^h\&  influence 
of  winds,  in  aggravating  the  effects  of  cold,  has  been  noticed  by 
most  Arctic  voyagers.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  Parry,  that  he  and 
his  crew  suffered  more  from  cold  in  a  breeze  with  the  thermo- 
meters at  32°  Fahr.  than  in  calm  weather  with  the  thermometers 
at  zero.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  obvious.  Cold  air  in 
motion  causes  more  rapid  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  skin  than 
air  at  rest  of  the  same  temperature ;  for  it  speedily  displaces  the 
atmosphere  of  warm  humid  air  which  surrounds  the  body,  and 
substitutes  instead  fresh  quantities  of  air  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  hence  possessed  of  greater  heat-abstracting  power.  In  this 
way  we  may  in  part  account  for  the  great  consumption  of  food, 
the  tardy  growth,  and  poor  condition  of  badlyniheltered  iiorses. 

But  insuflicient  shelter,  besides  exposing  horses  to  the  evils  of 
cold,  also  affords  them  imperfect  protection  against  undue  mois- 
ture. The  inhalation,  for  any  considerable  lei^h  of  time,  of  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture,  cannot  but  exercise  a  dele- 
terious influence  on  the  animal  body;  for  such  an  atmosphere 
contains,  in  proportion  to  its  volume,  less  oxygen  than  drier  air, 
and  possesses  a  power  of  diffusion  considerably  inferior  to  it. 
I^his  diminished  power  of  diffusion  interferes  with  the  full  and 
^pid  arterialization  of  the  blood — a  process  on  the  due  activity 


*  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  73. 
t  FrankHii's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Seas,  toI.  i.  p.  421. 
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of  which  depend  life  and  health.  The  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  does  not  necessarily  reduce  its  temperature,  bat 
appears  to  modify  the  action  of  that  temperature,  and  to  render  it 
more  hurtful.  Moisture  also  promotes  decomposition  and  facili- 
tates the  transmission  of  infectious  disorders.  When  ccHijoined 
with  undue  warmth,  moisture  has  a  powerfully  relaxing  effect, 
and  thus  prepares  the  body  for  the  favourable  reception  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  disease.  But  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
cold,  it  is  then  that  dampness  induces  its  most  frequent  and  serious 
evils — its  power  being  thus  increased  tenfold.  It  abstracts  heat 
and  electricity  from  the  body,  interferes  with  the  important  func* 
tions  of  assimilation  and  secretion,  arrests  the  cutaneous  exhala- 
tions ;  and  thus  gives  rise  to  abnormal  changes  in  the  blood,  to  the 
retention  of  effete  particles,  and  to  the  imperfect  renovation  of  the 
plasma.  Such  are  the  general  effects  of  the  conjoined  action  of 
cold  and  wet,  and  to  this  conjoined  action  may  be  ascribed  many 
of  the  worst  evils  of  insufficient  shelter. 

Shelter  may  be  insufficient,  either  from  the  exposed  position 
of  pasture-lands  or  of  farm-steadings,  or  from  the  faulty  con- 
struction or  bad  repair  of  the  stables,  courts,  or  sheds,  in  which 
animals  are  housed.  The  general  effects  of  these  different  sorts 
of  bad  shelter  do  not  however  materially  differ.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  .a  very  natural  supposition  that  an  animal  should 
suffer  less  when  placed  in  a  draught  or  current  of  cold  air  than 
when  completely  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  at  the  same  tem- 
perature ;  because  in  the  former  case  the  cold  acts  only  on  one 
particular  part  of  the  surface,  while  in  the  other  it  acts  upon  the 
whole  surface.  Experience,  however,  leads  us  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  But,  although  every  one  admits  the  danger  of  cur- 
rents, few  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  prove  injurious. 
When  a  healthy  animal  is  placed  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  the  cold, 
unless  very  intense,  stimulates  all  the  vital  functions  to  increased 
activity ;  the  respirations  are  increased  in  force  and  frequency ; 
the  inspired  air  is  dense,  and  hence  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  proportion  to  its  bulk ;  and  thus  the  animal  heat  and 
vigour  of  the  circulation  are  maintained  unimpaired.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  when  cold  is  applied  locally  by  a  current  of 
air.  The  part  subjected  for  some  time  to  its  sedative  influence 
becomes  bloodless,  its  functions  disturbed^  and  its  secretions 
arrested.  The  effects  of  the  cold  are  not  sufficiently  extended  to 
induce  the  necessary  reaction :  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
disturbed,  and  then  inflammation  of  predisposed  parts  is  the 
usual  consequence.  Disease  is  thus  often  produced  in  small  and 
badly  constructed  stables.  These,  from  being  overcrowded,  and 
from  want  of  appliances  for  efficient  ventilation^  often  become 
overheated ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil  the  doors  and  windows  are 
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thrown  open,  admitting  currents  of  cold  air.  The  previous]/ 
heated,  and,  it  may  be,  fatigued  condition  of  the  animals,  predis- 
poses them  to  suffer  from  this  mismanagement ;  and  many  serious 
and  fatal  catarrhs,  bronchitii,  and  pulmonic  affections  are  trace- 
able to  such  errors. 

If  horses,  especially  after  continued  severe  exertion,  remain 
exposed  to  inclement  weather,  or  are  put  into  stables  where  they 
are  rapidly  cooled  by  draughts,  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  become  constricted  by  the  action  of  the  cold,  and  blood  is 
driven  in  excessively  large  quantity  to  the  internal  organs.  These 
soon  become  surcharged  and  oppressed  with  blood,  and  their 
functions  impaired  and  arrested.  The  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  thus  disturbed,  and  effete  matters  are  retained ;  and  from  the 
operation  of  thes6  two  causes  inflammation  is  produced.  This 
inflammation  attacks  those  parts  which  are  weakest  and  least  able 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  disease.  Hence,  according  to  the 
predisposition  of  the  animal,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
duration  of  the  exposure,  insufficient  shelter  will  induce  inflam- 
mation of  various  parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  and  of  the 
eyes,  derangements  and  diseases  of  the  bowels,  feet^  and  kidneys, 
rheumatic  affections,  and  general  depression  of  the  vital  energies. 

In  localities  where  shelter  is  wanting  or  insuflicient,  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  are  unusually  frequent  and  severe.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  these  organs  is  particularly  apt  to  suffer. 
In  the  horse,  the  membrane  is  very  vascular  and  sensitive,  and 
covers  a  large  extent  of  surface.  In  the  nostrils,  it  is  thick,  and 
copiously  supplied  with  large  blood-vessels,  and  assumes  a  condi- 
tion very  similar  to  erectile  tissue.  It  is  this  peculiarity  of  con- 
formation which  predisposes  the  horse  to  catarrhal ^ectians^  or, 
as  they  are  familiarly  styled,  "  colds  in  the  head."  Tnese  consist 
in  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  nostrils  and  sinuses  of  the  head.  Dryness 
of  the  parts  affected  is  soon  succeeded  by  copious  discharge,  at 
first  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  and  subsequently  of  a  thick  muco- 
purulent one.  The  eyes  are  also  red  and  weeping  ;  for,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  inflammation  speedily  extends  to  surfaces 
of  like  structure  and  close  proximity.  There  is  more  or  less 
feverishness,  as  indicated  by  the  impaired  appetite,  quickened 
pulse,  and  unequal  surface  heat.  The  inflammation  often  extends 
downwards,  and  involves  other  parts  of  this  extensive  mucous 
membrane.  It  sometimes  attacks  that  portion  lining  the  larynx, 
and  from  the  effusion  produced,  the  symptoms  are  often  very 
*cute,  and  the  issue  precarious.  More  commonly,  however,  it 
affects  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
trachea,  bronchii,  and  minute  air-cells,  causing  bronchitis.  The 
principal  phenomena  attending  this  disease  are  the  same  as  it 
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catarrh,  namely,  efiusion  and  fever.  The  particular  symptoms 
are  modified  by  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  parts  affected, 
and  are  described  in  detail  in  most  treatises  on  veterinary  science. 
Other  parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  besides  the  mucous 
membrane  are  also  apt  to  suffer  from  inclemency  of  weather. 
Horses  exposed  to  low  temperatures  or  stormy  winds,  or  placed 
in  currents  of  cold  air,  especially  when  the  vital  functions  are  in 
a  state  of  depression,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  pneumonia  or  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but  still  more  frequently 
by  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  which 
covers  these  important  organs,  and  is  reflected  over  the  inner 
walls  of  the  chest.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  produced 
by  exposure  exhibit  some  characteristic  features,  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  same  class  of  diseases  resulting  from 
other  causes.  These  diseases  affect,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
almost  all  parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  involved  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  ultimate  air-cells,  as  also  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  their 
serous  covering ;  and  death  usually  results  from  suffocation,  caused 
by  the  large  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  poured  into  the  trachea 
and  bronchii. 

Many  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  eye  often  originate  from  in- 
sufficient shelter.  There  is  no  cause  of  simple  ophthalmia  or  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye 
— so  frequent  as  cold.  Nor  is  it  an  unfrequent  cause  of  that 
more  serious  and  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eye  known 
amongst  veterinarians  by  the  name  of  specific  ophthalmia.  When 
the  exciting  cause  is  slight,  and  its  continuance  transient,  the 
more  external  of  the$e  inflammations  is  generally  produced  ;  but 
when  very  intense,  or  of  long  continuance,  the  more  deep-seated 
usually  occurs.  The  latter  is  often  attended  by  very  aggravated 
symptoms,  is  tedious  and  troublesome  of  cure,  apt  to  induce 
cataract,  and  always  predisposes  the  eye  to  suffer  from  a  return  of 
the  inflammation. 

The  influence  of  weather  on  affections  of  the  bowels  is  not  so 
obvious  as  on  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  same  incle- 
ment weather  which  produces  in  most  horses  catarrh,  bron- 
chitis, or  pleurisy,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  enteritis.  This  is 
most  apt  to  attack  horses  with  flat  ribs,  and  those  subject  to  in- 
digestion and  colic.  Such  cases  of  enteritis  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  produced  by  other  causes.  They  are  characterised  by  the 
same  symptoms,  require  the  same  treatment,  and  run  their  course 
with  the  same  frightful  rapidity,  sometimes  destroying  life  in  six 
or  eight  hours.  When  horses  are  plentifully  supplied  with  good 
food,  steady  and  continued  cold  rarely  causes  diarrhoea.  This 
affection,  however,  is  frequently  produced  by  sudden  alternations 
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of  temperature,  or  the  conjoined  action  of  wet  and  cold,  and  in 
sach  circumstances  is  often  very  troublesome  and  apt  to  become 
habitual.  It  is  the  same  disease  as  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  except 
in  situation*  It  depends  on  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  of  the  mucous  follicles  abundantly  distributed  on  it,  and 
which  pour  out  an  excessive  quantity  of  fluid. 

Exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  by  deranging  the  functions  of  the 
skin,  sometimes  induces  laminitis^  especially  if  the  horse  be  over- 
heated and  exhausted  from  severe  or  long-continued  work.  The 
production  of  laminitis  in  such  cases  has  already  been  noticed 
under  the  second  head  of  this  essay,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
again  adverted  to  here. 

When  horses,  previously  well  housed  and  tended,  are  exposed 
to  rain  and  cold,  they  are  occasionally  attacked  by  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys^  which  frequently  results  from  the  continued  dropping 
of  rain  on  the  loins,  or  from  exposure  to  drifting  snow  or  sleet. 
The  disease,  however,  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
horse,  but  most  cases  of  it  result  either  from  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  from  injudicious  feeding,  or  from  the  excessive  action  of 
poweriful  diuretics ;  and  not,  as  is  generally  stated,  from  blows  or 
external  injuries,  which  cannot,  we  think,  seriously  affect  organs 
so  deep-seated  and  protected  as  the  kidneys.  Nephritis^  or  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney,  is  ushered  in  with  ordinary  febrile 
symptoms:  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  soft,  from  the  large 
amount  of  mucous  membrane  involved ;  the  bowels  are  out  of 
order ;  there  is  sometimes  diarrhoea,  but  more  generally  consti- 
pation ;  the  animal  walks  with  a  straddling  gait,  and  if  turned 
round  grunts  with  pain.  When  one  kidney  only  is  affected,  the 
stiffiiess  and  lameness  are  confined  to  the  corresponding  side ;  the 
urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  quality ;  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  pus,  sometimes  with  blood ;  when  voided, 
it  may  be  liquid,  or  in  clots  or  shreds :  the  pulse  after  a  time 
becomes  much  accelerated,  and  symptoms  of  coma  appear,  de- 
pending upon  arrested  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  accumulation  of 
urea  in  the  blood. 

In  exposed  situations  the  fibrous  and  fibro-serous  are  very  apt 
to  become  affected  by  rheumatic  ir^mmaiion.  This  variety  of 
inflammation  is  principally  confined  to  these  fibrous  tissues,  is 
^tended  by  fever,  manifests  a  marked  disposition  to  shift  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  differs  from  ordinary  inflammation  in  its 
terminations,  for  it  does  not  run  on  either  to  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene. Some  animals  have  a  greater  disposition  to  it  than  others ; 
hoi  this  predisposition  may  be  engendered,  even  in  the  healthiest 
•ubjects,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Such  agencies  appear  to 
^Hce  rheumatism,  by  causing  an  abnormal  congestion  of  the 
uitemal  organs,  and  arresting  the  cutaneous  excretions.     Effete 
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matter  is  thus  retained  in  the  blood,  exciting  irritation  in  the 
congested  parts,  and  especially  in  the  fibrous  tissues.  The 
symptoms  of  rheumatism  vary  with  the  parts  involyed.  When 
the  inflammation  is  principally  confined  to  the  fascia  oi  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  it  constitutes  what  is  termed,  the 
chords.  This  affection  is  attended  with  stiffness  and  tendefoess 
of  the  neck  and  back,  inability  to  elevate  or  depress  the  head,  and 
great  difficulty  and  pain  in  moving.  The  febrile  symptoms  are 
often  violent,  and  there  is  a  full,  strong,  inconipressible  poise 
— a  very  characteristic  symptom  of  all  rheumatic  affections.  Sach 
cases  are  often  troublesome,  generally  lasting  some  weeks,  but 
they  are  not  in  general  very  dangerous.  The  joints,  and  especially 
the  larger  ones,  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  rheumatic  inflammation; 
but  this  form  of  the  disease  is  less  frequent  in  horses  than  in 
cattle.  It  is  attended  by  stiffness  and  inability  to  move,  pain  on 
pressure,  and  more  or  less  fever.  The  inflammation  attacks  one  or 
two  of  the  joints,  and  then,  leaving  them,  involves  others,  and,  in 
bad  cases,  the  pleura  and  pericardium  are  often  affected.  This  Vsct- 
dency  of  the  disease  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another  is,  we  think, 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  its  being  a  disease  depend- 
ing upon  some  change  in  the  blood,  and  not  a  mere  local  affection. 

Insufficient  shelter,  besides  being  a  potent  exciting  cause  of 
disease,  is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of  many  and  various  maladies. 
It  produces  depression  of  the  vital  energies,  and  hence  renders 
animals  subject  to  its  influence  especially  liable  to  epizootic  dis- 
eases. From  its  debilitating  and  deteriorating  influence,  it  leads 
to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  glanders  and  farcy.  Further,  it  pro- 
duces a  habit  of  body  which  aggravates  the  character  of  many 
diseases,  renders  them  unusually  intractable,  and  apt  to  assume 
untoward  complications.  Animals  reared  in  such  unfavourable 
circumstances  are  long  in  coming  to  maturity;  they  have  in 
general  a  miserable  and  unthriving  appearance,  their  skins  are 
thick  and  hard,  and  their  hair  long  and  coarse. 

But  to  conclude,  we  may  remark,  by  way  of  recapitulation, 
that  the  insufficient  sheltering  of  farm-horses  is  productive  of 
many  and  various  evils.  It  causes  an  unusually  great  consump- 
tion of  food,  and  even  with  the  most  liberal  diet  good  condition  is 
rarely  attainable.  It  produces  disease,  sometimes  by  causing 
sudden  and  great  derangements  of  the  circulation,  and  sometimes 
by  depressing  the  vital  energies.  By  the  former  mode  of  action 
it  generally  induces  phlegmonous  or  acute  inflammation ;  by 
the  latter  pulmonary  consumption,  glanders,  and  farcy.  In  short, 
insufficient  shelter  may  be  considered  as  the  special  exciting 
cause  of  all  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  of  all  rheu- 
matic inflammations,  and  a  powerfully  predisposing  cause  of 
almost  every  disease. 
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4.  Neglect  of  Incipient  Disease. — ^There  unfortunately  prevails 
amongst  farmers  a  disposition  to  overlook  or  think  lightly  of  the 
premonitory  or  incipient  Sjrmptoms  of  disease.  Even  after  an 
animal  is  discovered  to  be  ill — and  this,  from  carelessness  or  want 
of  observation,  is  not  always  so  early  as  it  ought  to  be — much 
valuable  time  is  often  lost  in  supinely  waiting  to  see  if  the  case 
will  spontaneously  improve,  or  m  the  emplojrment  of  useless  or 
injudicious  measures.  In  many  diseases  of  the  horse  such  pro- 
crastination is  productive  of  very  serious  injury,  often  inducing 
permanent  unsoundness  and  even  death,  and  always  prolonging 
the  duration  of  the  malady,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  treat- 
ment. 

Certain  indications  or  signs,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
symptoms^  always  precede  and  accompany  disease.  These  serve 
the  important  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  disease,  and  are 
therefore  safeguards  against  its  extension  or  increase.  The 
symptoms  which  in  the  horse  indicate  the  approach  of  internal 
disease  are  generally  of  a  febrile  character.  The  animal  is  dull 
and  listless,  or  restless  and  uneasy  ;  the  surface  heat  unequal,  the 
ears  and  extremities  cold,  and  the  mouth  hot ;  the  digestive  func- 
tions deranged,  and  the  appetite  impaired  or  capricious  ;  the  pulse 
slightly  accelerated,  and  the  respirations  hurried.  When  an 
animal  shows  several  of  these  symptoms,  and,  still  more,  all  of 
them,  he  should  be  narrowly  watched ;  if  in  plethoric  condition 
blood  may  with  advantage  be  abstracted,  and  a  laxative  adminis- 
tered ;  and  on  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  localization  of  the 
disease  other  appropriate  remedies  should  be  promptly  used. 
The  symptoms  manifesting  incipient  disease  of  the  extremities  are 
more  or  less  pain  when  the  parts  are  put  in  motion,  unwillingness 
to  use  the  affected  parts;  in  short,  lameness  and  tenderness. 
These  symptoms,  although  easily  observed,  and  often  as  easily 
traceable  to  their  causes,  are  frequently  neglected.  The  horse, 
instead  of  getting  a  few  days'  rest  and  a  little  attention,  is  still 
kept  at  work,  until  perhaps  he  can  go  on  no  longer.  The  natore 
of  the  case  is  then  for  the  first  time  examined,  and  its  treatment 
commenced ;  but,  from  the  previous  procrastination  and  neglect, 
several  weeks  of  rest  and  of  proper  medical  treatment  are  often 
required  to  render  him  fit  for  work. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ^^  there  is  a  tide  which,  taken  at 
its  flow,  leads  on  to  fortune  ;**  so  also,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
there  is  a  time  when  remedies  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success,  and  that  time  is  undoubtedly  the  early  stage  of  disease. 
All  diseases  at  their  outset  are  more  manageable  than  they  are 
after  a  time.  Thus,  in  the  case  even  of  the  more  serious  local 
inflammations,  the  symptoms  are  at  first  few  and  simple,  and 
perhaps  not  very  intense ;  the  powers  of  nature  are  strong  and 
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actiTe,  and  the  action  of  remedies  comparatively  certain.  Unless, 
however,  a  change  for  the  better  is  either  naturally  or  artificially 
brought  about,  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms  go  on 
increasing ;  the  conservative  power  of  nature  becomes  impaired ; 
the  disease,  from  being  merely  local,  involves  the  whole  system  ; 
the  digestive  functions  are  deranged,  the  circulation,  and  hence 
the  respiration,  affected;  morbid  changes  are  in  progress;  and 
remedies  act  slowly  and  uncertainly,  and  are  often  quite  ineffec* 
tual  in  controlling  or  subduing  the  now  fully  developed  disease. 
In  pneumoniay  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  for  example,  there  is 
at  first  merely  coldness  of  the  surface,  cough,  fever,  slightly 
accelerated  pulse  or  breathing ;  and  well-directed  measures  will 
often  entirely  and  speedily  avert  further  evil  effects.  Should  this 
stage,  however,  be  allowed  to  pass  unattended  to,  these  symptoms 
become  aggravated ;  effusions  are  poured  into  the  areolar  struc- 
ture of  the  lungs,  become  organised,  and,  as  no  treatment  whatever 
can  remove  them,  they  often,  even  when  recovery  takes  place, 
interfere  with  the  important  functions  of  respiraticm,  aikl  perma- 
nently impair  the  integrity  of  the  organs. 

There  are,  we  believe,  but  few  diseases  which  do  not  afford 
the  clearest  and  most  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  early  judicious  treatment,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
neglect  of  such  treatment.  This  is  however  chiefly  observable  in 
acute  diseases.  It  is  well  shown,  for  example,  in  enteritis.  In 
the  horse  this  disease  sometimes  runs  its  fatal  course  in  six  hours, 
and  even  in  four ;  and  unless  the  earliest  symptoms  be  noticed  and 
combated,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  a  successful  issue.  The  in- 
flammation affects  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  exhibits 
great  tendency  to  spread  to  all  parts  of  this  delicate  and  sensitive 
membrane,  and  also  involves  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  such  cases  are  so  unmanageable ;  for  the 
rapidly  extending  inflammation  and  great  amount  of  effusion  pro- 
duce such  a  shock,  and  cause  so  much  debility,  that  death  speedily 
ensues. 

Wounds^  when  neglected,  frequently  take  on  very  unfavourable 
conditions,  which  ordinary  attention  might  have  easily  prevented. 
Simple  incised  wounds,  from  want  of  cleanliness,  often  run  on  to 
suppuration ;  and  in  certain  situations,  where  matter  or  other 
irritants  are  permitted  to  accumulate,  sinuses  and  fistulae  are  fre- 
quently induced.  Thus,  slight  injuries  about  the  poll  or  withers, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ligamentous  and  fibrous  tissues,  when 
not  properly  attended  to,  often  run  on  to  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive, deep-seated,  and  tedious  wounds.  Pricks  and  other  injuries 
of  the  foot,  when  promptly  attended  to,  are  generally  easy  of  cure : 
but  when  neglected  give  rise,  amongst  other  diseases,  to  sinuses 
or  quitters,  which  pass  in  various  directions,  destroying  the  oxxt- 
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nections  between  the  hoof  and  the  vascular  parts  of  the  foot,  in- 
volving sometimes  the  co£Bn-bone  itself;  and  months  of  patient 
and  unremitting  care  are  often  ineffectual  in  restoring  the  parts 
to  health. 

Before  leaving  this  head,  we  purpose  briefly  noticing  a  few  of 
those  diseases  of  the  extremities  which  are  most  apt  to  be  aggta" 
voted  by  inattention  to  their  incipient  symptoms.  There  is  no 
case  in  which  neglect  of  a  simple  ailment  so  frequently  and  cer- 
tainly induces  serious  and  perman^it  disease  as  in  that  very  com- 
mon affection  termed  strain  of  the  back  tendons.  This  often  at 
first  consists  in  the  laceration  of  only  a  few  tendinous  fibres, 
which  with  rest  soon  reunite,  and  the  animal  is  restored  to  sound- 
ness. But  if  kept  at  work,  the  laceration  increases,  violent  in- 
flanunation  is  established,  and  thickening  contraction  and  perma- 
nent unsoundness  are  the  inevitable  consequences.  Bone  spavin^ 
when  noticed  early,  is  sometimes  checked  by  rest  and  soothing 
treatment ;  the  different  parts  of  the  hock  being  thus  kept  sound 
and  perfect.  When  spavins,  however,  are  not  early  attended  to, 
and  especially  if  the  horse  continues  at  work,  the  inflammation 
attains  such  intensity  that  it  cannot  be  subdued  until  ossification 
has  taken  place  between  some  of  the  bones  forming  the  hock.  It 
is  to  hurry  on  this  unavoidable  termination  that  blisters,  firing, 
and  such  other  remedies  are  so  often  employed ;  but  the  cure  is 
accomplished  only  at  the  expense  of  entire  loss  of  motion  between 
the  several  hemes  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  hock  ;  and  although 
the  animal  may  go  sound,  he  always  goes  stiff.  A  similar  result 
obtains  in  the  case  of  curb.  This  consists  in  a  strain  of  the  cal- 
caneo-cuboid  ligament — a  ligament  which  passes  down  the  postera- 
intemal  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  or  prominent  bone  of  the  hock. 
It  is  at  first  tolerably  easy  of  cure ;  but  if  neglected  or  improperly 
managed,  thickening  and  ossification  take  place.  Spavins,  or,  as 
they  are  called  by  way  of  distinction,  bog-spavins^  also  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  retributive  justice  which  overtakes  neglect  of 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  disease.  In  these  cases  we  find  in  the 
first  instance  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hock-joint  distended  by 
an  excessive  quantity  of  synovia,  secreted  to  lessen  the  irritation 
set  up  by  previous  friction.  Unless  there  be  a  repetition  of  the 
exciting  cause,  this  curative  effort  of  nature  may  be  successful, 
and  with  rest  soundness  may  be  restored.  If,  however,  sufficient 
time  be  not  allowed  for  a  perfect  cure,  the  joint  becomes  perma^ 
nently  thickened  by  deposition  of  lymph ;  and  sometimes  even 
osseous  matter  is  produced,  uniting  the  bones  of  the  hock  into 
one  unyielding  bony  pillar.  I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  such 
cases  of  anchylosis  of  the  bones  of  the  hock,  resulting  from  disease 
of  the  joint,  and  in  which  all  parts  of  the  hock  were  ossified  except 
the  tendons  and  the  grooves  in  which  they  lay. 
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In  many  of  the  more  hilly  parts  of  the  country  young  horse* 
at  pasture  are  subject  to  a  species  of  dislocation  of  the  patella^  the 
bone  being  jerked  inwards  at  every  step  the  animal  takes.  \a 
very  aggravated  cases  there  is  little  hope  of  perfect  recovery,  as 
there  is  generally  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlock,  which  renders  the 
animal  perfectly  useless.  It  is  only,  however,  from  the  most  cul- 
pable neglect  that  such  cases  assume  a  serious  aspect ;  for  when 
observed  and  attended  to  sufficiently  early,  they  are  generally 
entirely  cured  by  the  adoption  of  very  simple  measures,  such  as 
the  removal  of  the  animid  to  soft  and  level  pasturages,  and  the 
putting  on  of  light  shoes.  The  following  case,  which  recently 
came  under  my  observation,  shows  at  the  same  time  the  import- 
ance of  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  also  the  evil  of  delay- 
ing the  adoption  of  proper  remedial  measures.  Several  horses 
were  standing  together  in  an  innkeeper's  stable,  and  one  of  them 
made  a  kick  at  his  neighbour,  and  struck  him  a  few  inches  above 
the  hock,  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  limb  farthest  from  him.  As, 
however,  there  was  little  apparent  lameness,  and  no  swelling  or 
injury  of  the  skin,  the  animal  was  put  to  work  as  usual,  but  was 
soon  seen  to  move  on  three  legs.  On  examination  there  was  found 
to  he  fracture  of  the  tibia  with  displacement;  and  the  animal  was 
destroyed.  In  this  case  the  kick  must  have  produced  fracture 
more  or  less  complete,  but  without  displacement ;  and  had  the 
nature  of  the  case  been  at  first  fully  ascertained,  and  the  animal 
kept  at  rest  for  a  few  weeks,  perfect  recovery  would  have  taken 
place.  But  instead  of  this,  the  animal  was  put  to  work,  which 
caused  entire  separation  of  the  parts,  and  prevented  all  hope 
of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  recovery. 

.  From  inattention  to  shoeing,  and  neglecting  to  relieve  a 
tender  sole  from  undue  pressure,  corns  are  produced.  These, 
when  uncared  for,  multiply  and  reach  the  quick,  causing  much 
lameness,  and,  it  may  be,  suppuration  and  detachment  of  the 
hoof.  A  trifling  sandcrack,  when  neglected,  often  extends 
through  the  whole  crust,  and  months  of  care  may  be  required 
before  the  breach  is  perfectly  repaired.  A  slight  injury  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot,  or  inattention  to  a  badly-adjusted  clip, 
frequently  produces  seedy-toe.  Neglect  of  cleanliness  gives  rise 
to  thrushes  ;  and  mismanaged  or  neglected  quitters  to  false  quarter. 

But  we  must  now  leave  this  head,  not  because  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject  or  the  illustrations  that  might  be  advanced 
to  show  the  evils  of  neglect  of  incipient  disease,  but  because  a 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  would  involve  much  repetition, 
without  strengthening  materially  our  arguments,  while  the  illus- 
Iratiohs  that  might  be  adduced  are  numberless,  seeing  that  the 
principle  applies  to  almost  every  disease  and  injury  to  which  the 
horse  is  liable. 
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5.  Want  of  Medical  Skill  in  Professional  Attendants. — It  id 
difRcult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  evil  arising  from  want  of  me- 
dical skill  in  professional  attendants.  Such  want  of  skill  may 
operate  injuriously  in  almost  every  disease.  It  may  be  shown 
either  by  injudicious  treatment,  or  by  failing  to  employ  proper 
treatment — it  may  consist  either  in  doing  positive  harm  or  in  faiU 
ing  to  do  good — it  may  do  too  much,  or  not  enough.  In  short, 
there  is  no  error,  great  or  small,  into  which  want  of  skill  may  not 
lead  the  practitioner.  And  to  refer,  however  briefly,  to  all  th6 
circumstances  and  diseases  amongst  horses,  in  which  want  of  skill 
is  sometimes  shown,  would  be  to  notice  almost  every  a£fection 
to  which  the  horse  is  liable.  It  will,  however,  we  believe,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  proposed  head  if 
we  confine  our  observations  to  the  mistakes  and  errors  which 
most  frequently  occur  amongst  persons  of  some  professional 
standing. 

Want  of  medical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  sometimes 
shown  in  the  employment  of  unsuitable  remedies,  and  also  in  the 
injudicious  use  of  proper  remedies.  This,  we  believe,  is  often 
the  case  with  bloodlettiiy  in  inflammations  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  In  many  such  cases  the  medical  attendant  is  not 
called  in  until  the  second  or  third  day  —until  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation  has  passed  away.  The  patient,  however,  is 
examined,  and  the  case  pronounced  to  be  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
or  bronchitis.  If  the  practitioner  be  one  of  those  who  treat  dis^ 
eases  merely  according  to  their  names  (and  there  are  still  too  many 
such),  he  immediately  abstracts  blood,  on  the  ground  that  bleed-^ 
ing  is  placed  first  among  the  remedies  for  such  diseases,  and  is 
moreover  the  ^^  sheet-anchor  for  the  cure  of  inflammation."  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  such  inflam- 
mations would,  however,  have  taught  the  practitioner  that  the 
treatment  adopted,  although  very  suitable  for  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  could  be  of  no  service  in  the  latter  stages,  when 
effusion  had  taken  place,  and  the  more  acute  inflanmiation  had 
been  thereby  overcome;  and  that  such  treatment  could  only 
retard  recovery,  by  debilitating  the  patient  to  no  purpose.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  great  majority  of  veterinary  surgeons  are 
in  general  much  too  fond  of  bloodletting,  and  often  practise  it 
where  it  can  do  no  good  and  may  do  much  harm.  As  above 
stated,  they  often  err  in  employing  it  when  the  time  has  passed 
for  its  being  of  any  use.  This  and  similar  errors  depend  in  great 
part  upon  a  morbid  love  of  intermeddling,  and  a  determination  to 
do  something — faults,  however,  for  which  the  veterinary  prac- 
titioner is  not  always  accountable,  since  his  employers  are  seldom 
content  to  leave  matters  to  the  curative  powers  of  nature,  think- 
ing that  the  more  physicking,  bleeding,  and  medical  treatment 
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the  patient  gets^  the  better.  This  mistake  appears  to  be  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  manufacturing  districts.  Such  opinions  are,  howerer, 
very  erroneous,  and  the  practice  to  which  they  lead  is  often  ex*- 
tremely  injudicious.  The  evils  of  such  practice  are  chiefly 
observable  in  some  of  those  catarrhal  a£fections  occasionally 
occurring,  as  epizootics,  in  most  varieties  of  that  ill-defined  dis* 
ease  influenza,  and  in  all  the  exanthemata  or  eruptive  fevers. 
Such  diseases  generally  run  a  certain  definite  course,  and  what- 
ever interferes  with  that  course  is  productive  of  more  or  less 
injury ;  they  show  a  marked  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery, 
require  only  the  use  of  measures  which  second  the  efforts  of 
nature,  and  are  far  more  frequently  mismanaged  by  too  much 
than  by  too  little  treatment. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  medical 
attendant  may  sometimes  betray  want  of  skill  in  employing 
remedies  in  all  stages  of  a  disease  which  are  suitable  only  in  one 
stage ;  in  treating  cases  of  the  same  disease  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  without  any  regard  to  modifying  circumstances  ;  in  inter- 
meddling with  diseases  which  are  best  left  almost  entirely  to 
nature ;  or  in  attempting  to  alter  the  fixed  and  natural  course 
of  disease. 

But  want  of  professional  skill,  besides  being  often  apparent 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  perhaps  still  more  so  in  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  disease.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
various  contradictory  statements  made  by  difierent  practitioners 
concerning  the  same  case,  as  may  often  be  seen  in  the  annals  of 
veterinary  jurisprudence,  and  the  reports  of  many  of  our  courts  of 
law.  How  often,  for  example,  do  we  find  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  entertained  on  questions  of  soundness  I  How  faulty  and 
absurd  are  the  ideas  sometimes  propounded  concerning  the  nature 
of  diseases  I  How  fallacious  the  opinions  often  given  of  the 
probable  duration  of  particular  cases,  and  of  the  time  required 
for  the  production  of  certain  morbid  appearances  of  death  I  How 
common  the  error  of  mistaking  one  pathological  condition  for 
another,  as  congestion  for  inflammation — a  chronic  debilitating 
disease  for  an  acute  and  inflammatory  one — a  simple  and  curable 
malady  for  a  severe  and  incurable  one  I 

There  may  occasionally  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  normal  and  abnormal  appearances;  the  gmdations 
between  health  and  disease  being  often  so  slight  and  imper- 
ceptible that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins;  and  hence  perfecdy  healthy  conditions  are  some- 
times mistaken  for  morbid  conditions^  and  vice  versd.  Thus,  many 
horses  have  been  rejected  as  unsound,  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  optic  nerve  passes  being  mistaken  for 
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cataracts  Indeed  the  highest  perfection  of  form  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  disease.  Many  animals  have  been  condemned 
as  spavined  on  account  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
natural  roughened  eminences  on  the  antero-intemsJ  part  of  the 
hock  around  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 
This  conformation,  however,  instead  of  showing  weakness  or 
disease,  gives  strength  and  power  bj  affording  mechanical  ad- 
vantage for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  tendons.  The  natoral 
ridge  extending  round  the  small  pastern-bone  is  also  apt,  when 
prominently  developed,  to  be  mistaken  for  rinff^bone.  True  ring^ 
bone,  however,  is  situated  lower  down,  and  immediately  above 
the  upper  part  of  the  hoof,  and  often  eusts  in  only  one  limb ; 
whereas  the  ridges  and  tuberosities  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  be  found  alike  in  both  limbs,  and  only  in  limbs  which  show 
in  other  parts  considerable  irregularities  and  asperities.  The 
sulcse  and  cavities  found  in  the  cartilages  of  the  larger  joints 
have,  by  some,  been  mistaken  for  ulcerations ;  and  one  gentle- 
man, of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  has  stated  that  the 
presence  of  these  cavities  in  the  hock-joint  was  the  cause  of 
obscure  hock  lameness.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  credit 
of  this  opinion,  such  cavities  are  found  in  many,  nay,  in  most, 
sound  hocks,  and  are  placed  there  for  the  important  and  express 
purpose  of  spreading  the  synovia,  or  joint-oil,  over  all  parts  of  the 
joint  They  have  many  characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  cavities  caused  by  inflammation :  *  their  edges  are  smooth 
and  glistening,  and  they  are  lined  with  vascular  synovial  fringes. 
These  few  instances  show  the  want  of  skill  of  some  practitioners 
in  mistaking  healthy  for  diseased  conditions,  and  strengthen  our 
conviction  that  the  veterinary  practitioner  should  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  healthy  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  of 
morbid  structure  and  functions ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  as  well  as  of  pathology. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  cases  which  brings  the  skill  of 
the  veterinary  surge<Hi  to  a  severer  test  than  injuries  or  diseases 
of  the  extremities,  or,  as  they  are  significantly  termed,  lamenesses. 
In  the  horse  these  are  very  numerous;  they  occur  in  almost 
every  part  and  tissue  of  the  limbs,  and  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
detect,  as  they  are  often  concealed  from  view,  not  being  perceptible 
except  by  nice  manipulation,  while  their  symptoms  are  apt  to  be 
&Isely  interpreted.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiolc^ 
of  the  parts  affected,  and  a  certain  amount  of  experience  and  of 
manual  tact  and  dexterity,  are  the  only  sure  means  of  detecting 
lamenesses  and  arriving  at  their  accurate  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Want  of  medical  skill  in  professional  attendants  is  now  much 
less  common  than  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago ;  and  in  most  lo- 
calities where  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  stock 
numerous   and  valuable,  there   are   to  be   met  with   veterinary 
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tui^eons  of  liberal  education,  and  possessed  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession. 
This  improvement  in  the  skill  and  education  of  veterinary  prac- 
titioners is,  we  believe,  the  result  not  of  one^  but  of  several, 
causes.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  increased  value  of  all 
the  domesticated  animals,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  among 
agriculturists,  by  the  necessity  consequently  felt  throughout  the 
country  of  having  skilful  and  thoroughly  educated  men  to  whom  to 
confidd  the  medical  care  of  stock ;  and  it  has  also  been  promoted, 
in  no  small  degree,  by  the  valuable  instructions  now  aCTorded  at  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Colleges  in  all  departments 
of  veterinary  knowledge.  Farther,  the  Royal  English  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  have  materially  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
veterinary  science,  and  to  the  consequent  improved  position  of 
its  practitioners,  by  their  active  exertions  and  liberal  support. 
The  salutary  influence  of  these  two  Societies  on  the  improve- 
ment of  veterinary  knowledge  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  over 
estimated.  By  patronage  and  pecuniary  aid  they  have  extended 
and  improved  the  courses  mi  professional  study ;  by  premiums 
for  papers  on  various  veterinary  subjects  they  have  elicited  and 
disseminated  very  important  information  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  animals  both  in  health  and  disease ;  and,  by  the  personal 
interest  which  so  many  of  their  most  influential  members  take  in 
the  advancement  of  the  veterinary  art,  the  profession  is  rapidly 
attaining  that  status  to  which  its  importance  and  usefulness  so 
justly  entitle  it. 


XXII. — The  Chemical  and  Agricultural  Characters  of  the  Chalk 
Formation, — By  J.  Thomas  Way  and  J.  M.  Painb. 

The  following  analyses  may,  it  is  hoped,  in  some  degree,  assist 
the  practical  agriculturist  residing  in  the  district  of  the  chalk, 
not  only  in  the  use  as  manure  of  the  different  marls  and  chalks 
which  are  here  described,  but  also  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soils 
which  are  situated  on  one  or  other  of  the  series  in  question*  The 
character  and  composition  of  the  soil  in  one  field  is  seldom  exactly 
repeated  in  the  next,  and  the  analysis  of  a  particular  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  local  and  individual  interest  only.  Where,  however, 
the  different  geological  strata  have  well-marked  characters,  and 
the  surface  is  comparatively  free  ixom  foreign  drift,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  soil,  however  much  altered  by  cultivation,  will 
largely  partake  of  these  characters,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  stratum  will  be  a  general  guide  to  that  of  all 
the  soils  which  are  situated  upon  it. 
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I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  analysis  of  soils  is  not  at 
present  what  the  friends  of  agricultm^  chemistry  might  wish. 
We  have  much  yet  to  learn  before  we  shall  be  enabled  con- 
fidently to  point  out  the  relation  existing  between  the  chemical 
composition  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  soil ;  but  that  such 
a  connection  does  exist  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  we 
must  r^ard  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  as  a  defect  inseparable  from  the  early  stages  of  any 
and  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Our  true  wisdom  is,  to 
wait  patiently  whilst  we  work  manfully,  assured  that  success  can- 
not fail  ultimately  to  reward  the  earnest  and  persevering  search 
after  truth.  As  effect  follows  cause,  so  must  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  a  soil,  under  given  conditions  of  climate,  culture, 
and  mechanical  structure,  be  in  precise  relation  to  its  chemical 
composition.  I  fully  anticipate,  therefore,  that  practical  agri- 
culture will  one  day  derive  immense  benefit  from  this  depart- 
ment of  applied  chemistry. 

In  the  meanwhile  no  fact  that  can  be  added  to  our  present 
knowledge  will  be  without  its  share  in  contributing  to  the  ultimate 
result  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  left  for  others  to  incorporate 
these  isolated  observations,  and  to  give  them  a  connected  and 
rational  form  ;  but  because  the  building  of  the  house  is  necessa- 
rily delayed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  stones  should  be  left 
onshaped  in  the  quarry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  barren  facts : 
there  are  no  such  things ;  facts  are  the  indispensable  materials  of 
philosophical  generalization,  and  their  acquisition  must  in  all  cases 
precede  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  mention  that  the  practical 
observations  and  descriptions  of  the  different  strata  are  those  of 
Mr.  Paine,  to  whose  kindness  I  also  owe  the  collection  of  the 
specimens  for  analysis.  Whilst  Mr.  Paine's  local  knowledge  of 
the  strata  of  the  chalk  in  his  district  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  identity  of  the  samples  with  the  members  of  the  series  which 
they  profess  to  represent,  the  ample  experience  which  he  has 
gained  in  his  own  operations,  as  well  as  in  the  careful  observation 
of  those  of  others,  enable  him  to  speak  to  tlie  value  of  the  re- 
spective soils  as  manure.  I  consider  myself  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  induced  him  a  second  time  to  join  me  in  these  investi- 
gations. J.  T.  Way. 

The  following  specimens  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl  subsoiU% 
comprising  the  whole  series  of  the  distinctive  strata  of  the  chalk 
formation  from  the  gault  clay  to  the  upper  chalk,  in  ascendiny 
order ^  were  taken  in  a  sectional  line,  over  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  at  right  angles  with  the 
upthrow  of  the  strata  in  the  extreme  west  corner  of  Surrey  and 
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the  adjacent  parts  of  Hampshire ;  that  is,  from  near  Wreckles- 
ham  church,  in  the  parish  of  Famham,  to  Crondell  church,  io 
Hampshire. 

The  specimens,  in  every  instance,  were  dug  outof  the  true  geo- 
logical subsoil,  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
lower  members  of  the  series  crop  out  at  no  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other — in  some  cases  in  the  same  field — while 
the  upper  one,  constituting  the  soft  chalk  with  flints,  lies  nearly 
parallel  with  the  existing  surface  for  many  miles  in  a  west-north- 
west direction,  in  fact,  throughout  the  extent  of  North  Hants 
into  Wiltshire. 

So  far  as  regards  the  external  and  agricultural  characteristics 
of  the  series  of  subsoils  of  which  the  chemical  history  is  now 
given,  this  section  may  be  considered  a  fair  type  or  representation 
of  the  chalk  of  the  South  of  England  ;  and  we  have  observeSd,  in 
various  localities  in  Hants,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  that  the 
preference  has  always  been  given,  for  marling  and  chalking  pur- 
poses, to  certain  definite  geological  strata  in  the  series,  whenever 
they  were  within  reach  of  the  farm,  as  the  marl  and  chalk  pits  of 
the  older  and  present  time  abundantly  testify. 

No.  1.  The  Loioer  Gault. — ^This,  the  lowest  part  of  the  gault,  is 
a  blackish  compact  shaley  clay.  It  rests  upon  the  lower  greensand, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  seam  of  phosphoric  fossils 
(described  by  us  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Society's  Journal),  generally 
accompanied  by  a  thin  band  of  impervious  ironstone,  which  resists 
the  passage  of  water,  thus  rendering  this  portion  of  the  gault 
useless  for  agricultural  purposes  in  its  natural  imdrained  state. 
From  this  cause  also  the  oak  trees  growing  here  are  always 
stunted  in  appearance;  but  whenever,  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  the  obstruction  from  below  is  removed,  this  portion  of  the 
gault  clay  immediately  becomes  susceptible  of  great  fertility. 

As  it  always  lies  in  close  proximity  to  light  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils  it  has  been  often  used  and  practically  found  to  be  a  valuable 
alterative  to  such  land,  either  directly  by  communicating  its  mi- 
neral ingredients,  or  by  furnishing  an  absorptive  medium  for  the 
retention  of  manure. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Lower  Gault  (No.  1.),  when  dried  at  212"*  Fahr.,  is  as 

follows : — 

Per  Cent. 

Combined  water  with  a  little  organic  matter  •       7  *  68 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  23  -32  :— 

Silicic  acid*  (silica) 16  65 

*  Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  analytical  chemistry  will  understand 
that  the  silica  here  stated  to  be  soluble  in  acids  is  that  which  by  treatment  rfthe 
aoil  with  acids  is  rendered  soluble  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  it  would  not  be 
but  for  such  treatment.  Its  Quantity  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  aluminous 
silicates  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids. 
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Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Chlorine 

Lime     . 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda      . 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Insoluble  in  Acids,  69*00.— 

Lime  ..... 
Magnesia  .... 
Potash  .... 

Soda 

Alumina  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
Silicic  acid  and  sand 


Per  Cent. 

none, 
traces. 

ditto. 

003 


66 
77 
66 
15 
16 
24 


•  .  trace. 
.  ditto. 
.  1-63 
1-90 
.  1906 
.     46-61 

10000 

No.  2.  The  Middle  GauU, — ^This  is  a  stiff  clay,  of  a  bluish  grey 
colour,  and  is  usually  more  extensively  developed  than  No.  1. 
Small  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  pretty  generally  inter- 
spersed throughout  it.  Fossils,  very  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
are  also  frequently  met  with,  but  they  are  in  so  complete  a  state 
of  preservation,  so  intensely  hard,  that  they  probably  exercise 
very  little  influence  on  its  vegetation.  This  marl  or  clay  has 
been  extensively  used  on  light  soils,  which  it  greatly  improves, 
more  so  even  than  the  lower  gault — most  likely  by  reason  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains.  When  deeply  and 
thickly  drained  it  produces  the  very  best  crops  of  hops,  wheat, 
beans,  oats,  and  every  variety  of  root  crops.  In  its  natural  state 
it  grows  oak  trees  of  magnificent  size. 

Analysis  of  the  Middle  Gault  (No.  2). 

Per  Cent. 

Combined  water  with  a  little  organic  matter          .  6*38 
Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  60*81  : — 

Silicic  acid  (silica) 26-89 

Carbonic  acid 3*13 

Sulphuric  acid 0  30 

Phosphoric  acid  * trace. 

Chlorine ditto. 

lime 5*34 

Magnesia 0-35 

Potash 0*74 

Soda *3I 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  •         .         .         .  7  *  25 
Alumina          •         .         .          •         •         •         .6*50 


♦  In  selecting  a  sample  for  analysis  the  phosphoric  fossils  were  rejected. 

2n  2 
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Insoluble  in  acids,  42*  81 : —  vn  Cent. 

Lime 1-61 

Magnesia *91 

Potash 2*16 

Soda      ........  -42 

Alumina  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron      .         .         •  7 '88 

Silicic  acid  and  sand 29 '83 

100-00 

No.  3.  TTte  Upper  GauU  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour,  not 
quite  so  stiff  and  tenacious  as  the  lower  members.  The  agricul- 
tural characteristics,  after  drainage,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  middle  gault.  We  have  never  seen  it  employed  as  an  altera- 
tive manure ;  neither  would  we  recommend  it,  on  account  of  its 
comparative  deficiency  in  lime — at  any  rate,  wherever  the  middle 
gault  could  be  procured. 

Analysis  of  the  Upper  Gault  (No.  3). 

PerCenU 

Combined  water  with  a  little  organic  matter         •  5  "47 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  31  *85 : — 

Silicic  acid  ([silica) 24*80 

Carbonic  acid none. 

Sulphuric  acid         ••»...  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid ditto. 

Chlorine -03 

Lime *75 

Magnena       .         .         ^        .        .         .        .  *26 

Potash '35 

Soda '16 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  or  iron  .         .         •         .4*56 

Alumina        ...                  .         .         .  *94 

Insoluble  in  acids,  62 '68 : — 

Lime 1*29 

Magnesia *82 

Potash 1*57 

.      Soda -64 

Alumina  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron     .         .         .11*29 

Silicic  acid  and  sand 47*07 

100*00 

The  above  divisions  of  the  gault  are  arbitrarily  made,  but  we 
have  employed  them  as  they  are  readily  recognizable,  though 
each  one  gradually  shades  off  into  the  other.  The  middle  divi- 
sion is  naturally  the  most  productive. 

No.  4.  Soft  Rock  above  the  GauU, — Immediately  above  the  gault, 
with  the  upper  member  of  which  it  insensibly  intermingles,  lies 
this  soft  white-brown  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  rich  lime- 
stone. It  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  low  specific  gravity, 
and  still  more  so,  considering  its  position,  by  reason  of  the  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  it  contains.     There  are 
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numerous  small  fissures  in  the  rock,  which  constitute  a  natural 
drainage*  It  is  one  of  the  richest  subsoils  of  the  whole  chalk  series, 
being  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  hops,  wheat,  beans,  &c« ; 
and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outcropping  of  this  subsoil  from 
Fambam  to  Petersfield  is  under  cultivation  for  the  first-named 
crop.  When  exposed  to  frost  this  rock  crumbles  into  a  fine 
poi^der.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Famham,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  many  thousands  of  tons  have  been  dug  and  used  as  a  ma- 
nure, under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  ^^  good  marl ;"  this  is 
so  far  mistaken  as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  word  marl^  which, 
correctly  speaking,  should  only  be  applied  to  a  substance  contain- 
ing much  carbonate  of  lime.  All  those  persons  who  have  em- 
ployed it  concur  in  expressing  a  favourable  opinion  of  its  effects, 
and  particularly  on  some  sandy  soils  the  benefit  derived  from  its 
application  is  most  striking.  That  we  are  not  to  attribute  this 
effect  to  the  presence  of  lime  in  any  form,  is  evident  from  the 
composition  of  the  substance  as  given  below. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  still  extensively  quarried  for  manure. 
This  section  of  rock  at  Famham  is  about  40  feet  in  thickness, 
and  as  it  approaches  the  next  stratum  above  it  gradually  assumes 
a  harder  character,  and  does  not  so  readily  moulder  into  soil  by 
exposure. 

Analysis  of  Soft  Brown  Rock  immediately  above  the  Gault  (No.  4). 

^  Per  Cent. 

Combined  water  and  a  little  organic  matter  4*15 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  57'  10 : — 

Silicic  add  (silica) 46*28 

Carbonic  acid none. 

Sulphoric  add         ••....  trace. 

Phosphoric  add ditto. 

Chlorine none. 

Lime 0'26 

Magnesia *07 

Potash -79 

Soda '43 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron            ,         .         .  6*12 
Alumina         .         •         .         .         .         •         .3*15 

Insoluble  in  acids,  38*75  :— 

lime 2*91 

Magnesia       ••.•...  traces. 

Potash 1-51 

Soda     ........  -60 

Alumina  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron      .         .         .14*20 

Silicic  add  and  8and 19*53 

100-00 

No.  5.  The  Firestone  Rock. — The  next  in  the  ascending  series 
is  the  firestone  rock,  which  is  hard,  heavy,  and  compact.  It  is 
much  esteemed,  locally,  as  a  good  building  stone,  which  n^ay  be 
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dug  out  in  masses  weighing  several  tons  each.  Between  tiiese 
masses  of  stone  there  are  large  fissures  filled  up  with  a  rich  unc- 
tuous marl.  In  these,  when  quarrying  stones  in  hop-grounds, 
the  roots  of  the  hop-plant  are  frequently  found  20  feet  and  up- 
wards helow  the  surface.  This  rock  is  not  used  as  manure,  and 
it  decomposes  very  slowly ;  but  whenever  it  crops  out  or  runs 
near  to  and  parallel  with  the  upper  soil  the  land  is  always  of  the 
most  fertile  description. 

Analysis  of  the  Firestone  Rock  (No.  6). 

Pep  Cent. 

Combined  water  with  a  little  organic  matter  .       1  *60 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  83  •  38  :  — 

Silicic  acid  (silica) not  ascertained. 

Carbonic  acid  .         .         .         .         ,         .35*47 

Sulphuric  acid  .         .         .         .         •         .a  trace. 

Phosphoric     .         .  .  .         .  .  .0*16 

Chlorine         ...  ...         '04 

Lime 4490 

Magnesia       .......         *28 

Potash 'IS 

Soda -30 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  oF  iron  .         .         .         '60 

Alumina         .......       1*46 

Insoluble  in  acids,  15*02  : — 

Lime     ......*.  '41 

Magnesia        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  *10 

Potash 'O? 

Soda -43 

Alumina  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron     ,         .         .  *  92 

Silicic  acid  and  sand 13*09 


10000 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  rock  differs  from  all  the  other  strata 
that  we  have  yet  described,  in  being  a  comparatively  pure  lime- 
stone, containing  80  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

No.  6.  Fossiliferous  Green  Marl. — ^This  is  a  thin  stratum, 
usually  found  from  12  to  20  feet  above  the  building-stone.  It 
varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  1 5  or  20  feet  Just  at 
the  bottom  of  this  marl  the  phosphatic  fossils  lie  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  These,  with  the  marl,  have  been  fully  described  in 
vol.  ix.  of  the  Journal,  in  the  paper  "  On  the  Phosjdioric  Fossils 
of  the  Chalk  Formation."  * 


'*'  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  since  the  discovenr  of  these  phos* 
phatic  remains  I  have  extensively  and  exclusively  used  the  above  rossils,  as  well  as 
those  still  more  abundantly  obtained  from  the  lower  greensand,  as  substitutes  for 
bones  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  the  use  of  my  farm;  aod 
that,  both  as  regards  cheapness  and  eflScacy,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  employmci^t  for  this  purpose— J.  M.  Paine. 
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Analysis  of  the  Fossiliferous  Green  Marl  (No.  "6). 

Per  Cent. 

Combined  water  and  a  little  organic  matter           .  4*21 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  64*61 : — 

Silicic  acid  (silica) 31*88 

Carbonic  acid  .         .         .  small  quantity,  undetermined. 

Sulphuric  acid '46 

Phosphoric  acid       .         .         .         .         .         .3*76 

Chlorine         .......  trace. 

Lime 6-61 

Magnesia .  '85 

Potash            .         .                  ....  3-21 

Soda 1-20 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron                     .         .  16*91 

Alumina .  *74 

Insoluble  in  acids,  31  *  18 : — 

Lime 1*52 

Magnesia       .         •         .         .                            .  1*09 

Potash -45 

Soda '31 

Alumina  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron       .         .         .  5 '75 

Silicic  acid  and  sand 22*06 

100-00 
We  have  elsewhere  drawn  attention  to  the  composition  of  this 
remarkable  marl,  and  shall  only  here  observe,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  unusual  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  it  contains, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  part  of  its  fertility  is  connected  with 
the  quantity  of  silica  present  in  a  soluble  condition. 

No.  7.  Orey  Marl. — The  grey  or  dirty-white  marl  rests  upon 
the  green  band.  It  is  frequently  from  50  to  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness, shading  off  into  the  next  division.  This  of  all  others  is  the 
marl  which  has  been  most  extensively  applied  as  manure  in  all 
parts  of  the  outcropping  of  the  chalk  hills ;  and  in  very  remote 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  highly  appreciated,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  quantities  that  have  been  excavated.  In  some 
localities  it  is  denominated  "  malm."  On  exposure  to  weather  it 
falls  into  a  fine  powder.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  a  most 
fertile  subsoil,  suitable  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  crop. 
Analysis  of  the  Grey  Marl,  or  "  Malm  '*  (No.  7). 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  78*65  : —  Per  cent. 

Silicic  acid  (silica) 2*16 

Carbonic  acid 29*96 

Sulphuric  acid *21 

Phosphoric  acid               .         .         .         .         .  '21 

Chlonne "08 

Lime     ...*.•••  41*52 

Magnesia *40 

Potash -26 

Soda 1-64 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  .         .  .2*20 

Alumina        ....••»  11 
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Insoluble  in  acid»,  21  '35 : —  Pte  Cent. 

Lime 1»71 

Magnesia •  trace. 

Potash -32 

Soda -07 

Alumina  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron         .         .         .2*57 

Silicic  acid  and  sand 16*68 

100*00 

No.  8.— This  rock  is  of  a  harder  texture  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  flakes,  instead  of  into  powder,  when 
exposed  to  frosts ;  it  has  therefore  never  been  so  much  esteemed 
for  marling  purposes,  neither  is  the  soil  formed  from  this  rock 
so  naturally  fertile  as  any  of  the  preceding.  It  will  grow  good 
wheat  and  barley,  but  it  requires  more  manure.  It  is  not  suited 
for  hops. 

Analysis  of  Marl  (No.  8). 

Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  92*74: — 

Per  Cent. 
Silicic  acid  (silica)    .         .         .        •  •         .2*11 

Carbonic  acid 36*73 

Sulphuric  acid *06 

Phosphoric  acid        •         .         .         .         .         •  *05 

Chlorine '04 

Lime 49*16 

Magnesia 1*18 

Potash 11 

Soda 1*36 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron    .         .         .         .  1  *  74 

Alumina *20 

Insoluble  in  acids,  7*26 : — 

Lime '22 

Magnesia trace. 

Potash -16 

Soda *06 

Alumina  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron        .         •         .1*42 

Silicic  acid  and  sand       , 5*42 

100-00 

No.  9.  Lower  Chalk, — This  is  an  extremely  hard  chalk,  of  rather 
a  yellowish  colour.  It  lies  between  the  preceding  marl  and  the 
chalk,  with  flints.  It  is  very  much  mixed  up  with  broken  chalk 
fossils,  which,  however,  are  non-phosphoric.  Frost  exerts  very 
little  influence  over  this  chalk,  causing  it  merely  to  split  into 
laminated  plates.  It  is  seldom  employed  as  a  dressing  for  land. 
As  a  soil,  it  is  usually  of  a  poor  character,  probably  the  poorest 
of  the  whole  series ;  but  after  deep  subsoiling,  combined  witb 
proper  manuring,  Mr.  Paine  has  succeeded  in  growing  upon  it 
heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips,  even  when  there  was 
a  very  scanty  portion  of  surface-soil. 
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Analysis  of  Lower  Chalk  (No.  9), 

Per  Cent. 

Clay  and  sand  insoluble  in  acids 

.      204 

Silicic  acid,  soluble  in  ditto 

.    trace. 

C^bonic  acid  . 

.    42-14 

Sulphuric  acid 

•31 

Phosphoric  acid 

•07 

Chlorine 

•    none. 

Lime 

.    64-37 

Magnesia 

•25 

Potash    • 

•08 

Soda 

•19 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron   , 

•66 

Alumina 

•    trace. 

553 


100*00 

No.  10.  Lower  Portion  of  Chalk,  with  Flints.— This  is  a 
softer  chalk  than  the  preceding.  It  pulverises  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  exposure,  but  not  thoroughly,  like  the  upper  member, 
or  free  chalk  next  to  be  described.  This  bed  (No.  10)  is  of  in- 
terest, as  underlying,  just  beneath  the  surfacej  the  greater  part  of 
North  Hants. 


Analysb  of  No.  10. 


Pter  Cent. 


Sand  and  silicious  matter  insoluble  in  acids 

•66 

Carbonic  acid          .        •         .         , 

.     42-98 

Sulphuric  acid 

trace. 

Phosphoric  acid 

•08 

Chlorine 

none. 

lime     . 

.     66-24 

Magnesia 

•10 

Potash  . 

-06 

Soda     . 

•14 

Oxide  of  iron  and  al 

umina 

•74 

100-00 

No.  11.  The  Upper  Soji  White  or  Free  Chalk  crumbles  into  a 
fine  powder,  like  slaked  lime,  on  exposure.  It  is  always  selected, 
where  attainable,  for  the  chalking  of  soils,  for  which  purpose 
enormous  quantities  have  been  dug,  from  time  immemorial.  At 
Odiham,  in  North  Hants,  there  is  a  pit  of  chalk  of  this  descrip- 
tion, probably  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
The  specimen  analyzed  was  taken  near  Crondell  church,  in  a 
field  of  about  100  acres,  in  several  parts  of  which,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, bones  where  thickly  applied  as  a  manure  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago,  after  which  there  was  a  most  marked  supe- 
riority in  each  crop  of  the  four-course  shift,  the  portions  where 
the  bones  were  put  being  conspicuously  visible  in  the  crops. 
There  is  a  thin  top-soil,  of  light  hazel  loam,  lying  on  the  jchalk 
in  this  locality. 
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A  Daly  sis  of  No.  11. 

Sand  and  silicious  matter  insoluble  in  acids 
Carbonic  acid 


Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Chlorine 

Lime     . 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda     . 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 


Per  Cent. 

1-46 
41-48 

none. 
•04 

none. 

66-72 

'06 

•17 

•02 

106 


100-00 
No.  12.  Second  Specimen  of  Upper  Chalky  taken  from  a  pit 
where  chalk  Is  dug  for  manuring  purposes,  lying  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  preceding  specimen.  Both  the  soil  and  subsoil 
of  this  locality  possess  the  same  external  characteristics  as  those  of 
No.  11. 

Analysis  of  No.  12. 

Pfep  Cent. 

Sand  and  silicious  matter  insoluble  in  acids            .  *87 

Carbonic  acid 42*67 

Sulphuric  acid         ......  '09 

Phosphoric  acid '08 

Chlorine -OS 

Lime     ........  55' 18 

Magnesia       . '30 

Potash -22 

Soda '21 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron         .                   .         .  '40 


100-00 
Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard 
to  these  different  soils.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  different  portions 
of  the  gault,  are  not  properly  marls  but  clays  ;  the  middle  gault 
being  indeed  the  only  one  containing  any  carbonate  of  Ume. 
No.  4.  is  an  exceedingly  singular  stratum  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  further  careful  study  of  this  soft  light  rock  will  aid  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  internal  composition  of  soils,  of  which  at 
present  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The  samples  5,  7,  and  8  con- 
tain a  considerable  proportion  of  clay,  and  are  therefore  properly 
called  marls  ;  whilst  the  last  four  specimens  are  all  chalk,  more  or 
less  pure. 


XXIII. — On  the   Diseases  occurring  after  Parturition  in  Com 
and  Sheep^  with  the  Remedies^  ^c.     By  W.  C.  Sibbald. 

Prize  Report. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  of  the  regulations  laid  down  as  guides 
to  competitors  for  the  prize  of  the  Society,  the  author  has,  in  this 
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treatise,  confined  his  remarks  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  per- 
sonal observations,  surgical  practice,  and  remedies:  this  will 
account  for  the  plain  style  in  which  it  is  written.  He  has  also  (as 
a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession)  found  it  a  matter  of  some 
little  difficulty,  in  the  construction  of  a  report  intended  for  the 
information  of  the  agricultural  community  at  large,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  technical  phrases,  so  that  it  may  be  generally 
understood — a  matter  which  he  ventures  to  assume  is  of  paramount 
importance :  in  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  proposed  very 
cursorily  to  notice  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  par- 
turition, giving  at  the  same  time  their  anatomical  names,  which 
will  then  be  made  use  of  throughout  the  consideration  of  the 
diseases  consequent  upon  this  process.  First  then  of  the  uterus. 
This  is  the  hollow  organ  known  as  the  womb  or  calf-bag,  and  in 
which  the  calf  is  contained,  with  its  membranous  coverings,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  pregnancy  ;  these  membranes,  three  in  number, 
constitute  the  placenta  or  after^birth.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  is  studded  with  numerous  prominences,  each  placed  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  other,  and  adherent  to  similar  pro- 
jections on  the  outermost  covering  of  the  foetal  calf ;  these  projec- 
tions are  denominated  the  cotyledons.  The  uterus  gradually  con- 
-  tracts  in  size  towards  the  opening  leading  from  it,  and  this 
contracted  portion  is  termed  its  cervix  or  neck  ;  the  opening  itself 
is  the  OS  uteri,  which  during  pregnancy  is  hermetically  closed, 
but  when  the  act  of  parturition  conunences  it  is  capable  of  being 
vastly  dilated  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  foetus. 

The  OS  uteri  opens  into  a  passage  of  some  length  and  con- 
siderable size  ;  this  is  the  canal  of  the  vagina,  which  terminates  at 
the  vulva,  or  external  opening,  familiarly  known  as  the  shape  or 
bearing ;  the  sides  of  this  opening  consist  of  two  prominences, 
designated  the  labia.  These  observations,  and  the  nomenclature, 
will  in  every  particular  apply  to  the  ewe  and  its  foetal  lamb. 

The  diseases  incidental  to  the  Covf  will  form  the  first  part  of 
the  Report,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  better  elucidation  of 
the  subject  to  notice,  first,  the  manner  in  which  this  animal  should 
be  treated  after  natural  and-  healthy  parturition.  The  act  of 
delivery  being  fully  accomplished  (which  includes  the  expulsion 
of  the  placental  membranes),  the  cow  should  be  allowed  to  lick 
and  caress  her  offspring,  and  as  soon  as  she  becomes  tranquil  the 
^rreater  part  of  the  milk  contained  in  the  udder  may  be  withdrawn. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  a  common  practice  to  allow  the 
cow  to  drink  this  first-drawn  milk,  or  beastings ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, advisable  to  follow  this  practice,  as  no  benefit  accrues  to  the 
beast,  and  it  will  disincline  her  to  drink  the  warm  water  or  thin 
oatmeal  gruel  which  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  offered  to 
her,  and  supplied  in  liberal  quantities  for  the  succeeding  twenty- 
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four  hours.  The  calf  may  be  allowed  to  suck  as  soon  as  its 
stren^h  will  permit ;  but  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  dairy 
counties,  the  young  animal  is  intended  to  be  reared  from  the  pail 
as  soon  as  dropped,  the  portion  of  milk  left  in  the  udder  maj 
remain  until  the  next  milking  without  fear  of  any  unpleasant 
result.  As  diet,  the  cow  may  be  allowed  some  warm  bran-mash 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay,  but  cut  fodder  and  roots  of  all 
kinds  should  be  avoided  during  the  first  few  days ;  if  it  be  the 
season  of  grass,  she  should  be  put  up  and  restricted  to  the  same 
diet  for  the  same  period ;  some  extra  shelter  suitable  to  the  seascm 
of  the  year  must  also  be  afforded  her  at  this  time. 

Disease  in  its  varied  forms  comes  next  to  be  considered ;  and 
the  one  most  frequent  of  occurrence  (affections  of  the  udder 
excepted),  and  most  important  on  account  of  its  fatality,  is  that 
known  by  the  various  terms  of  "  Milk  Fever,"  "  Dropping  after 
Calving,"  &c. 

Modem  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  have  designated 
it  ^^  Parturient  Apoplexy ;"  and  as  the  name  has  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  in  connection  with  the  process 
which  it  follows,  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate. 

The  animal,  however,  that  has  dropped  after  calving,  and  is 
unable  again  to  rise,  may  yet  present  a  variety  of  symptoms,  only 
some  of  which,  or  modified  states  of  the  same,  are  present  in 
different  cases,  and  this  difference  will  have  a  corresponding 
influence  upon  the  treatment.  This  disease  will  very  rarely  be 
found  to  supervene  upon  difficult  parturition ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  usually  selects  for  its  victims  those  animals  which  have  had  an 
unusually  quick  and  easy  delivery ;  no  breed  is  exempt  from  its 
attack ;  the  Aldemey  has  been  said  to  have  this  immunity,  bat 
such  is  not  the  fact ;  it  will  however  more  frequently  be  met  with 
in  the  well-bred  short-horn.  Few  cases  occur  in  heifers,  or  at 
the  second  calving ;  the  greater  proportion  are  animals  with  their 
fifth  or  sixth  calf,  but  they  are  frequently  attacked  both  before 
and  after  these  latter  periods.  Beasts  with  large  udders,  and 
that  are  in  the  habit  of  yielding  great  quantities  of  milk,  are  more 
particularly  obnoxious  to  it;  the  time  of  its  occurrence  after 
calving  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  it  does  some- 
times make  its  appearance  after  a  longer  interval,  but  this  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  an  appearance 
of  restlessness,  shifting  of  the  limbs,  increased  brightness  of  the 
eye ;  and  the  dung  is  frequently  evacuated ;  then  follows  quick- 
ened breathing,  unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  at  length  the  animal 
falls,  makes  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  rise,  and  then 
gradually,  and  often  rapidly,  appear  some  or  all  of  the  symptoms 
about  to  be  noticed.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  will  only  average 
from  55  to  60  beats  in  the  minute,  being  full  and  steady,  in  fact 
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scarcely  deviating  from  the  ordinary  and  natural  pulse ;  the  horns, 
extremities,  and  surface  of  the  body  are  cool,  the  nose  moist,  no 
appearance  of  inflammation  about  the  udder,  but  the  secretion  of 
nuik  is  much  diminished  ;  the  animal  has  no  appetite  and  rumi- 
nation is  suspended ;  the  shape  is  open  and  flabby,  and  there  is 
frequently  a  discharge  of  white  tenacious  mucus  proceeding  from 
it ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  dilated,  the  eyeball  looking  blue 
and  glassy  ;  in  a  short  time  the  head  will  be  turned  backwards, 
the  nose  resting  in  the  flank ;  the  horns,  extremities,  surface  of 
the  body,  and  udder,  now  become  colder,  and  the  animal  passes 
into  a  state  of  coma ;  the  breathing  in  some  cases  is  heavy  and 
stertorous,  in  others  there  is  no  visible  alteration ;  the  eyeballs 
are  now  fixed,  the  finger  may  be  passed  round  the  inner  surface 
of  the  orbit  without  any  sense  of  feeling  being  manifested ; 
eructations  of  fetid  gas  will  rapidly  succeed  each  other  up  the 
gullet ;  possibly  the  paunch  will  be  distended  with  this  gas,  con- 
stituting hoove ;  the  number  of  pulsations  remains  the  same,  but 
the  force  is  much  diminished,  indeed  sometimes  the  pulse  can 
hardly  be  felt ;  neither  dung  nor  urine  has  been  voided  since  she 
fell ;  she  never  changes  her  position,  but  if  you  raise  her  head  it 
falls  helplessly  upon  her  side,  and  thus  gradually  life  passes 
away,  generally  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  In  other  cases  the  sjrmptoms,  as  soon  as  the 
beast  has  fallen,  are  more  violent :  the  pulse  ranges  from  70  to 
80  beats  per  minute,  the  breathing  is  quickened,  the  horns  are 
hot,  the  nasal  pad  dry,  the  udder  is  hard  and  hot,  she  froths  at 
the  mouth,  moans,  and  makes  desperate  but  ineffectual  struggles 
to  rise,  no  feculent  matter  or  urine  is  evacuated,  the  pulse 
increases  in  frequency,  but  is  less  distinctly  to  be  felt,  the  respira- 
tions are  increased  to  perhaps  40  in  the  minute,  and  in  seven  or 
eight  hours  the  state  of  coma  before  adverted  to  supervenes, 
death  rapidly  following.  There  is  yet  another  state  known 
under  the  name  of  dropping  after  calving;  in  these  cases  the 
animal  falls  about  the  second  or  third  day ;  she  can  raise  herself 
upon  her  fore  limbs  (in  fact  some  of  them  will  sit  up  like  a  dog 
upon  their  haunches),  but  she  cannot  make  any  effort  with  her 
bind  limbs,  yet  the  appetite  continues  good,  rumination  is  accom- 
plished, the  secretion  of  milk  is  plentiful,  and  the  evacuations  are 
natural ;  in  this  state  she  may  remain  from  two  to  five  days,  or 
even  longer,  and  at  length  rise  upon  her  legs  and  completely 
recover. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  upon  making  an  examination  of  the 
bodies  and  viscera  of  some  animals  that  have  died  from  this  dis- 
ease, so  trifling  will  be  the  deviations  from  a  healthy  appearance, 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  almost  impossible  for  the  examiner  to 
point  out  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  nevertheless  there  are 
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sometimes  sufficient  lesions  to  be  fomid  which  may  be  taken  as 
evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  disease:  occasionally  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  dura  mater,  or  membrane  investing  the  brain  and 
lining  the  bones  of  the  skull,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood  than  usual ;  this  appearance  will 
extend  to  the  pcnrtion  covering  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  ocxn- 
mencement  of  the  spinal  marrow,  but  no  farther. 

The  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  often  inordinately  filled  with  blood ; 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  will  also  be  found  to  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  dark-coloured  fluid  blood.  In  some  cases  the  liver  is  in 
a  state  of  congestion,  the  gall-bladder  may  contain  more  or  less 
bile,  the  thickness  of  which  is  mostly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  die 
quantity.  The  rumen,  or  first  stomach,  is  invariably  found  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  food  in  an  undigested  state:  the 
second  stomach  will  also  contain  food ;  and  here,  too,  the  greater 
portion  of  tb^  fluids  taken  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
will  be  found :  the  contents  of  the  third  stomach  aare  gena^y 
dry  and  hard  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  all  three  is  easily  separable 
from  the  subjacent  tissue,  and  appears  of  a  purple  hue:  the 
fourth,  or  true  digestive  stomach,  will  contain  but  little  ingeste ; 
if  any  medicine  have  been  administered,  some  of  it  will  be  focmd 
in  this  stomach ;  the  lining  membrane  will  be  thickened  and  of  a 
scarlet  hue,  and  this  appearance  will  extend  several  inches  alcmg 
the  commencement  of  the  intestines,  and  frequently  for  some 
little  distance  beyond  this  the  intestine  will  be  deeply  stained  with 
bile.  Throughout  the  remaining  course  of  the  small  intestines  no 
trace  of  food  will  be  found,  but  here  and  there  they  will  be  con- 
tracted as  though  from  an  attack  of  spasm,  while  in  other  parts 
the  mucous  lining  membrane,  and  even  the  peritoneal  covering, 
will  present  a  similar  appearance  to  the  fourth  stomach ;  occa- 
sionally some  faecal  matter  will  be  contained  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, but  more  frequently  they  also  are  empty,  even  to  their  ter- 
mination at  the  anus  ;  the  bladder  may  or  may  not  contain  urine, 
but  the  viscus  itself  generally  presents  a  healthy  appearance. 
The  last  organ  to  be  noticed  is  the  uterus,  and  seldom  indeed  is 
it  that  any  trace  of  disease  can  here  be  found :  according  to  the 
time  that  has  elapsed,  so  will  be  the  appearances  of  recent  deli- 
very :  the  cotyledons  are  more  or  less  absorbed,  generally  pre- 
senting a  brownish  hue,  and  some  little  fluid  will  be  found  con- 
tained in  the  cavity.  From  the  varied  s3rmptoms  during  life,  and 
uncertain  appearances  after  death,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  even  in  the  present  day,  some  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
among  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  as  to  the  primaiy 
seat  of  this  disease. 

The  treatment  next  comes  under  consideration.  If  an  animal 
be  found  suffering  from  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stage,  or  before 
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she  has  fallen,  the  sta^te  of  the  pulse  should  be  ascertained  as 
quickly  as  possible :  this  may  be  felt,  as  in  the  horde,  at  the  artery 
passing  over  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  if  thiere  be  plenty  of 
blood  distending  the  vessel,  which  may  be  known  by  the  force 
with  which  it  pulsates  under  the  finger,  the  number  of  beats 
will  be  of  little  moment,  but  the  jugular  vein  should  be  imme- 
diately opened,  and  from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  blood  abstracted, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
have  several  men  to  support  her  upon  her  legs  during  this  opera* 
tion,  but  perseverance  will  not  unfrequently  be  rewarded  by  the 
prevention  of  her  dropping  at  all,  and  her  complete  and  rapid 
recovery.     Should  the  animal,  however,  be  down  before  attention 
is  called  to  her,  the  propriety  of  blood  letting  will  become  a 
matter  of  anxious  consideration.     As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to 
abstain  from  it,  but  the  state  of  the  pulse  will  be  the  guide  to  the 
professional  attendant :  if  it  be  but  little  quickened,  or  indis- 
tinctly to  be  felt,  and  the  extremities,  &c.  are  cold,  or  if  the 
animal   is  in  a  lethargic  state,  by  no  means  bleed ;  but  if  the 
pulse  range  from   70  to  80   in  the  minute,  sharp  in  its  beat, 
the  animal  struggling  and  throwing  itself  violently  about,  and 
more  especially  if  she  haVe  but  recently  dropped,  benefit  will 
be  obtained  by  opening  the  jugular ;  but  the  operator  must  now 
carefully  watch  the  eflFect  of  loss  of  blood  upon  the  pulse  ;  should 
it  become  slower,  or  if  it  falter,  or  miss  a  beat,  let  the  vein  at 
once  be  pinned  up.     Some  medicine  will  in  all  events  next  be 
administered,  and  this  must  consist  of  a  powerful  cathartic ;  no 
other  proof  need  be  adduced  of  the  necessity  of  this  beyond  the 
(act  that  if  the  animal  live  long  enough  for  purging  to  be  brought 
about,  recovery  with  ordinary  care  is  almost  the  invariable  result, 
and  often  the  more  prominent  unfavourable  symptoms  will  dis- 
appear, as  if  by  magic,  when   purging   commences.      To    the 
cathartic  should  be  added  powerful  stimulants  in  large  doses  ;  the 
first  dose,  for  a  strong,  fresh,  full-sized  beast,  may  consist  of  two 
pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  with  one  dram  of  croton  oil  for  the  ca- 
thartic, and,  as  stimulants,  the  ordinary  mustard  flour  and  spirits 
of  turpentine,  of  each  from  two  to  three  ounces,  with  one  or  two 
ounces  of  ginger ;  or,  if  there  be  any  preference,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  salts,  and  the 
stimulants  may  be  varied  by  the  nitric  spirits  of  ether,  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  anmionia,  and  powdered  gentian-root,  in  doses  of  two 
ounces  each ;  these  last,  however,  are  less  efficacious  than  the 
former,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  administer  a  second  dose,  from  the  great  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing about  to  be  noticed.     The  medicines  should  be  gradually 
mixed  with  three  or  four  quarts  of  tepid  water,  and  then  slowly 
and  carefully  poured  down  the  animal's  throat;  this  will  be  a 
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work  of  some  little  time,  requiring  from  the  exhibitor  the  exer- 
cise of  a  considerable  amount  of  patience,  as  the  power  of  degh- 
tition  is  much  impaired  in  this  disease,  and  there  is  danger  of 
suffocation  to  be  apprehended  from  some  portion  of  the  draught 
passing  into  the  windpipe.  The  cow  must  now  be  raised  and 
maintained  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  trusses  of  straw, 
&c.,  in  a  natural  position,  resting  on  her  chest  and  belly,  with  an 
inclination  to  one  side ;  the  body  should  be  clothed,  if  rendered 
necessary  by  the  lowness  of  its  temperature,  or  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  disease  will  make  its  appearance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; 
but  as  in  dairy  counties  almost  all  the  cows  calve  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  more  prevalent  at 
that  time  in  those  counties.  All  the  milk  that  can  be  abstracted 
should  be  drawn  from  the  udder ;  the  attendant  should  ascertain 
if  there  be  any  faeces  in  the  rectum,  and  if  so,  remove  them  with 
the  hand :  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  in  which  a  little  soft  soap  has 
been  dissolved,  should  then  be  thrown  up  with  a  clyster  apparatus. 
It  is  a  customary  practice  to  apply  some  powerfully  stimulating 
liniment  to  the  spine,  and  this  is  certaiiJy  advisable,  it  being 
remembered  that  every  symptom  points  to  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  brain  and  nerves  ;  the  liniment  may  be  composed  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  four  ounces,  olive  oil  and  water  of  ammonia 
of  each  two  ounces ;  some  fluid  preparation  of  cantharides  may 
be  added  to  an  equal  proportion  of  this  liniment,  if  preferred ;  an 
ample  quantity  should  be  well  rubbed  on  to  each  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  spinal  colunm,  from  the  poll  to  the  setting  on  of  the 
tail.  Some  person  should  be  appointed  to  attend  constantly 
upon  the  animal,  and  she  should  be  changed  from  side  to  side 
every  four  hours,  the  teats  also  being  repeatedly  drawn ;  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  disease  she  should  be  induced  if  possible  to 
partake  of  plenty  of  water  slightly  chilled,  but  if  she  will  not 
voluntarily  take  fluid  some  infusion  of  linseed  must  be  made, 
and  a  couple  of  quarts  given  with  the  horn,  every  three  or  four 
hours.  In  those  cases  which  have  been  referred  to,  where  loss  of 
motive  power  is  the  only  prominent  symptom,  it  will  yet  be  ad- 
visable to  administer  a  full  dose  of  cathartics  and  stimulants  and 
apply  the  stimulating  liniment  as  before  directed;  this  will  pre- 
vent the  inability  to  rise  being  prolonged,  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  for  seven,  eight,  or  more  days ;  bleeding,  however,  will 
be  altogether  inadmissible.  In  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  if  the 
symptoms  are  unrelieved  or  the  animal  has  become  worse,  more 
restless,  or  more  comatose,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  repeat  half  the  dose  or  more  of  the  cathartic  medicine,  com- 
bined with  the  same  amount  of  stimulants  as  before,  substituting 
for  the  water,  as  the  menstruum  for  its  administration,  some  por- 
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lion  of  linseed  infusion.  Great  care  should  be  observed  in  the 
repeated  administration  of  powerful  stimulants  to  prevent  their 
passing  into  the  windpipe,  and  indeed,  if  the  animal  is  utterly 
unable  to  swallow  the  medicine  when  fairly  placed  in  her  mouth, 
it  will  be  better  to  desist,  and  either  await  the  effect  of  that 
already  administered  or  consign  her  at  once  to  the  butcher ;  any 
faeces  that  may  be  retained  in  the  rectum  should  again  be  removed 
and  some  more  soap  and  water  injected ;  no  solicitude  need  be 
entertained  as  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  whether  full  or  empty. 
Occasionally  hoove  will  be  present  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the 
animal  should  then  be  turned  over,  more  especially  if  she  be 
lying  npon  her  left  side ;  but  if  the  swelling  still  increase  it  will 
be  useless  to  interfere  ;  although  it  is  easy  enough  to  puncture  the 
paunch  and  evacuate  the  gas,  yet  the  collapse  immediately  con- 
sequent would  be  assuredly  fatal.  The  subsequent  treatment 
will  be  but  a  continuation  of  that  already  laid  down,  varying  the 
stimulants  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ;  the  faeces 
should  be  removed  as  often  as  the  rectum  is  filled,  and  small 
quantities  of  infusion  of  linseed  should  be  repeatedly  homed 
down  the  throat.  If  success  attend  the  treatment,  generally  in 
about  forty-eight  hours,  or  rather  less,  purging  will  commence, 
and  frequently  in  a  few  more  hours  the  animal  rises.  The  treat- 
ment during  the  return  to  convalescence  will  comprise  an  allow-* 
anee  ^  diet  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay,  and  a  mixture  of  dry 
bran  and  bruised  oats.  If  the  purging  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
second  day  some  bean-meal  may  be  substituted  for  the  bran  ;  the 
drink  should  consist  of  wheat-flour  gruel,  or,  if  this  is  refused,  a 
very  limited  supply  of  boiled  water  ;  if  the  purging  is  excessive, 
two  drams  of  powdered  opium,  with  two  ounces  of  chalk,  and  a 
few  drams  of  carraway-seeds,  may  be  administered  once  during 
each  day  in  a  small  proportion  of  gruel.  In  some  cases  the 
animal's  appetite  returns,  rumination  is  re-established,  and  the 
secretions  and  excretions  are  natural,  but  she  is  unable  to  rise ; 
care  should  then  be  taken  to  turn  her  over  at  least  once  each  day, 
and  she  should  be  comfortably  bedded  up  with  litter.  If  eight 
or  nine  days  elapse  in  this  way  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  her 
up  and  sling  her  on  a  couple  of  sacks  :  often  after  they  have  been 
supported  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  standing  without  further  assistance ;  but  if  she  be  un- 
ruly in  the  slings,  and  bear  but  little  weight  upon  her  legs,  she 
must  be  lower^  down  again,  and  perhaps  on  the  morrow  she 
may  be  raised  with  better  success ;  hand-rubbing  the  legs  for 
several  hours  will  also  be  attended  with  benefit  in  these  cases. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  proprietors  of  cattle  if 
any  preventive  precautions  can  be  taken  against  this  affection ; 
very  limited  feeding,  both  before  and  after  calving,  has  been 
VOL.  xiu  2  o 
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recommended^  the  abstraction  of  several  quarts  of  blood  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  parturition,  the  administration  of  cathartic  cur 
febrifuge  medicines  about  the  same  period,  or  immediately  aft^ 
parturition ;  but  cows  submitted  to  each  of  these  plans  of  treat- 
ment have  yet  fallen  victims  to  the  disease ;  neither  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  owners  can  submit  every  beast  to  such  precautionaiy 
measures ;  yet  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  a  particular  animal, 
from  her  having  an  unusually  large  udder,  or  a  more  dependent 
belly,  with  little  inclination  to  move  about,  the  following  course 
of  procedure  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not  advisable  to  withhold 
almost  all  food  for  the  day  or  two  preceding  parturition ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  fair  average  quantity  should  be  allowed,  but  it  is 
equally  injudicious  to  permit  the  animal  to  gorge  itself  to  excess. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  will  partake  of  it  after  calving,  gruel  or 
chilled  water  should  be  furnished  ad  libitum^  and  a  pound  or  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts,  with  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
potash  and  a  few  drams  of  ginger,  may  be  administered  about 
four  hours  after  calving.  It  is  seldom  that  an  animal,  after  re- 
covery from  this  disease,  will  yield  quite  as  much  milk  as  she  has 
done  at  previous  calvings,  but  frequently,  with  judicious  feeding, 
the  quantity  will  not  be  materially  lessened ;  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  there  is  a  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  the  coin- 
plaint;  yet  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  part 
with  a  beast  that  has  once  suffered  from  an  attack. 

The  next  disease  in  importance  to  the  cattle  proprietor  (and 
more  especially  in  a  dairy  country,  where  the  loss  of  milk  is  of 
only  inferior  importance  to  the  loss  of  the  animal  altogether)  is 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  known  in  many  districts  by  the  name 
of  Garget.  Heifers  and  young  cows  are  more  especially  olmoxious 
to  this  complaint,  although  more  aged  animals  are  not  exempt 
It  may  arise  from  external  violence  inflicted  upon  the  udder  in 
any  way,  but  it  generally  appears  within  a  short  time  after  calving ; 
hence  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  an  animal,  and  especially 
of  a  young  one,  to  suffer  from  fever  at  this  lime,  may  be  locally 
determined,  and  thus  be  the  cause,  among  other  affections,  of  in- 
flammation of  the  udder.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  in  the  open 
pasture  in  the  early  spring-time,  is  also  a  frequent  cause ;  persons 
unaccustomed  to  or  careless  in  milking  may,  by  their  injudicious 
handling,  determine  the  disease ;  but  the  long-received  notion, 
that  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  milk  in  the  udder  at  each  period 
of  milking  is  a  most  frequent  cause,  cannot  be  satisfactorUy  main- 
tained, else  should  the  cow  that  has  one  or  more  calves  constantly 
allowed  access  to  her  udder  be  the  invariable  subject  of  the 
disease,  whereas  these  animals  are  always  exempt.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  of  our  dairy  counties  where  females  are  the  milkers  this 
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disease  b  more  prevalent,  bat  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  their 
unsteady  and  irr^;nlar  handling  in  the  process  of  milking.  One 
of  the  earliest  symptoms,  but  seldom  noticed,  is  a  rigor,  or  shaking 
fit ;  stiflhess  of  the  hind  leg  on  the  side  about  to  become  affected 
will  sometimes  precede  this ;  the  pulse  then  becomes  increased, 
with  heat  of  horns,  dryness  of  the  nasal  pad,  partial  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  rumination ;  generally  only  one  quarter  of  the  udder  is 
first  attacked,  but  occasionally  two  quarters  sufiier  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  will  sometimes  extend  to  the  whole  gland ;  the  affected 
quarters  will  be  swollen,  hot,  and  painful ;  the  external  skin  is  of  a 
tense  and  shining  appearance ;  the  secretion  of  milk  is  lessened  in 
quantity  and  altered  in  quality,  being  thin  and  watery ;  as  the 
local  disease  progresses  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  curd,  and 
is  with  difficulty  squeezed  out  of  the  teat ;  ere  this  the  fever  will 
have  become  mitigated,  or  in  some  cases  it  will  be  increased,  in- 
ducing general  disturbance  of  the  system,  which  not  unirequently 
becomes  locally  determined  to  the  lungs ;  in  other  cases,  lumps  of 
varions  size  will  be  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  udder,  matter  will 
form  in  the  centre  of  these,  which  will  ultimately  force  a  passage 
externally,  occasionally  loss  of  life  will  supervene  from  the 
absorption  of  some  of  this  pus  by  the  blood-vessels,  it  being 
carried  throughout  the  general  circulation,  and  again  deposited,  in 
the  form  of  purulent  collections,  in  other  parts  of  the  frame,  or  in 
some  of  the  viscera.  Mortification  and  death  of  some  portion  of 
the  udder  is  another  termination  of  this  disease :  the  gland  itself 
becomes  of  a  blue,  and  the  diseased  quarters  of  a  dark  purple 
coloar ;  softening  of  its  substance  and  sloughing  may  take  place, 
or,  if  it  proceed  unfavourably,  the  gangrene  may  extend  to  the 
neighbouring  quarters,  and,  the  constitution  eventually  becoming 
ocNitaminated,  a  fBttal  termination  attends  the  case.  The  most 
firequent  result,  however,  is  loss  of  the  function  of  the  quarter  or 
quarten,  from  obliteration  of  the  secretory  apparatus,  by  the 
process  of  efiusion  and  deposition  consequent  upon  inflammation ; 
lastly,  in  some  cases,  resolution  may  be  accomplished,  and  a  return 
of  healthy  function. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  always  consist  in  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  when  there  is  much  acceleration  of  pulse,  and 
generally  in  its  earliest  stage,  if  the  local  affection  be  at  all 
serera  It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  some  to  effect  this  evacua^ 
tion  from  the  external  abdominal  or  milk  vein,  as  it  is  commonly 
called ;  this  practice  is  decried  by  others,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vein  does  not  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  gland  ; 
nevertheless  it  does  return  to  the  heart  a  considerable  quanti^of 
blood  from  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  udder.  The 
practical  rule  that  may  be  adopted  is,  that  in  all  cases  where 
there   is   present  much  fever,  and  genera]   disturbance  of  the 
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system,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  from 
the  jugular  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  pulse ;  but  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  more  confined  to  the  udder 
itself,  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the 
abdominal  vein.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  securing  the 
opening  by  pin  and  ligature,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  when 
the  animal  lies  down,  allowing  even  fatal  haemorrhage ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  venesection  should  not  be  intrusted  to  any  but  a  prac- 
tical operator.  From  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Epsom 
salts  should  be  administered ;  and  if  the  general  inflammatoiy 
symptoms  run  high,  some  sedative  medicines  must  be  given  every 
four  or  eight  hours  :  these  may  comprise  either  opium  or  digi- 
talis, in  dram  doses,  or  the  extract  of  belladonna  in  two-dram 
doses,  with  one  dram  of  emetic  tartar ;  an  ounce  of  the  nitric 
spirits  of  ether  may  occasionally  be  added.  But  if  the  symptoms 
are  less  severe,  two  ounces  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  added 
to  the  cathartic ;  and  some  diuretic  agents,  as  the  nitre  with 
resin,  in  the  same  doses,  may  be  administered  every  day  or  every 
alternate  day,  as  the  case  may  require.  In  those  cases  where  pus 
has  formed,  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  up  the  general  tone 
of  the  system,  especially  if  the  animal  be  emaciated,  or  feed  deli- 
cately ;  half  the  quantity  of  diuretic  medicine  should  be  withheld, 
and  ginger  and  gentian  in  ounce  doses  may  be  substituted.  If 
gangrene  commences,  to  these  last  must  be  added  the  tincture  of 
opium  and  nitric  spirits  of  ether,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
ounces  each.  The  local  treatment  should  comprise,  in  the  early 
stages,  fomentations  of  warm  water,  persisted  in  for  some  time, 
and  repeated  at  least  thrice  in  the  day.  After  the  udder  has  been 
wiped,  no  more  efficacious  agent  than  goulard  water,  with  a  very 
sniall  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine,  can  be  used ;  with  this  lotion 
the  skin  should  be  well  saturated.  The  more  pressing  symptoms 
having  subsided,  some  stimulating  compound  should  be  applied 
with  friction  after  each  fomentation,  and  perhaps  the  best  is  the 
compound  soap  liniment,  but  this  must  not  be  used  too  soon. 
If  suppuration  or  gangrene  appear  likely  to  occur,  the  liniment 
generally  known  as  the  black  or  Driffield  oil  may  be  used  ;  the 
receipt  for  its  formation  is  as  follows :— Take  of  olive  oil,  1  pint ; 
spirits  of  turpentine,  2  ounces ;  sulphuric  acid,  6  drams ;  mix 
these  together,  taking  care  to  leave  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  for 
some  short  time  afterwards^  or  the  heat  evolved  will  cause  it  to 
burst :  if  the  consistence  is  too  thick,  it  may  be  warmed  a  little 
when  about  to  be  applied.  Those  quarters  which  are  unaffected 
should  be  carefully  and  gently  milked,  morning  and  evening; 
and  so  long  as  the  secretion  from  the  diseased  quarters  continues 
thin,  and  can  be  readily  abstracted,  this  should  be  done,  but  it  is 
bad   practice   to    be   continually  forcing   the   curdled   material 
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through  the  duct  of  the  teat ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  not  to 
draw  it  at  all ;  but  if  there  be  much  soft  dependence  about  the 
base  of  the  teat,  a  lancet  should  be  thrust  upwards  into  the  udder — 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  evil  consequences,  provided  the  teat  itself 
be  not  wounded,  and  much  boiefit  will  be  derived  from  the 
gradual  draining  away  of  milk  discoloured  with  bloody  serum. 
Should  pus  form  in  the  gland,  which  will  be  ascertained  by  its 
softness  and  fluctuation,  it  will  be  prudent  to  make  a  large,  and 
as  much  as  possible  dependent,  opening  for  its  evacuation,  and  the 
same  must  be  repeated  with  any  fresh  collection  that  may  appear : 
the  importance  of  making  a  free  opening  is  in  the  prevention  of 
sinuses  orj  pipes  being  formed  during  the  process  of  healing. 
This  last  process  may  be  assisted  by  the  daily  application  of  a 
digestive,  and  none  will  answer  the  purpose  better  tiian  the  black 
oils.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  udder  be  morti- 
fied it  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  the  large  blood-vessels 
being  secured  with  a  ligature  should  they  be  wounded  in  the 
operation :  as  dressing,  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  alternated  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  myrrh ;  and  as  the  healing  process  pro- 
ceeds, the  digestive  before  recommended  should  be  resorted  to. 
Occasionally,  one  or  more  quarters  will  remain  hard  and  swollen 
wh«i  all  other  symptoms  have  disappeared,  the  disease  having 
terminated,  as  before  noticed,  in  effusion  and  loss  of  milk.  When 
this  result  appears  likely  to  take  place,  benefit  will  occasionally 
be  obtained,  at  an  early  period,  and  more  or  less  absorption  of 
the  swelling  take  place,  from  one  or  two  applications  of  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  half  a  dram  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  to 
an  oimce  of  lard  ;  although  not  unfrequently  this  will  act  as  an 
irritant,  and  hasten  the  formation  of  pus.  During  this  disease 
.  the  diet  should  consist  of  warm  or  cold  bran-mashes,  with  a  few 
bruised  oats  and  a  little  hay ;  roots  should  generally  be  avoided ; 
and  if  it  be  the  early  grass  season  the  animal  should  be  taken 
from  the  pasture  and  shut  up  in  the  house ;  but  when  the  fever 
and  constitutional  symptoms  have  disappeared,  or  when  the 
animal  is  suffering  from  discharges  from  wounds  in  the  udder, 
some  bean  or  barley  flour,  mixed  with  cut  hay  and  clover,  or 
small  quantities  of  bruised  oil  cake,  may  be  allowed.  If  the 
appetite  is  entirely  gone,  she  must  be  drenched  with  oatmeal- 
gruel,  to  which,  as  the  case  may  require,  small  quantities  of 
sound  ale  or  porter  have  been  added.  The  water  given  to  the 
animal  should  be  warmed;  this  will  disincline  her  to  partake 
of  any  great  quantity,  and  thus  indirectly  tend  temporarily 
to  check  the  secretion  of  milk — a  benefit  derived,,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  great  importance,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  disease 
at  an   early  period,  so   that   the   functions   of  the   gland   may 
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be  unimpaired.  No  dairy  farmer  would  think  of  agsan  breed- 
ing from  an  animal  that  had  lost  a  quarter,  but  she  would  be  sold 
or  fattened  for  the  butcher :  even  if  the  beast  have  recorered 
apparently  altogether,  yet  it  will  be  better  to  get  rid  of  her,  for 
the  vessels  of  the  quarter  that  has  once  been  affected  seldom 
recover  their  tone,  and  there  is  liability  to  recurrence  of  tbc 
affection;  yet,  among  high-bred  stock,  where  milk  is  not  the 
object,  but  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  calves,  an  animal  of  this 
kind  may  be  kept  with  safety,  especially  if  she  be  valuable  oo 
account  of  the  superiority  of  her  conformation,  &c» 

The  diseased  affections  of  the  teats  may  next  be  considered. 
Sometimes,  a  few  weeks  after  calving,  ciucks  will  appear  trans- 
versely across  their  surface,  accompanied  with  discharge,  and 
peeling  off  of  the  neighbouring  cuticle.  The  lead  liniment,  com- 
posed of  Goulard's  extract  one  part  and  olive  oil  four  parts,  will 
be  a  suitable  application.  There  is  another  affection  of  the  teats, 
occurring  at  almost  every  period,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  elevated 
in  the  form  of  vesicles  ;  these  burst,  or  are  ruptured  in  the  act  of 
milking,  leaving  the  exposed  cutis  extremely  sore.  Any  mild 
emollient  may  be  applied  in  these  cases ;  perhaps  as  effectual  an 
one  as  any  may  be  made  by  triturating  together  lard  with  cold 
spring  water  until  is  assume  a  soft  consistence.  In  each  of  these 
affections  the  sore  teats  should  be  carefully  cleansed  with  tepid 
water  and  a  sponge  (taking  care,  however,  not  to  disturb  the 
scabs)  before  milking ;  the  unguent  being  applied  immediately 
after  milking.  The  teat  should  be  handled  as  tenderly  as  possi- 
ble during  this  necessary  operation,  the  cow  at  the  same  time 
being  soothed  by  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  attendant.  Some- 
times small  warts,  with  thin  pedicles  or  stalks,  are  found  growing 
from  the  teat ;  the  most  effectual  way  to  get  rid  of  these  is  to  snip 
them  off  with  scissors,  and  apply  a  heated  poin^  iron  lightly  to 
the  part  whence  they  are  removed ;  this  last  operation  will  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  milk  duct,  an 
occurrence  which  will  occasionally  take  place  if  the  denuded  sur- 
face be  not  seared.  Should  the  attachment  of  the  wart  to  the  teat 
be  more  extended,  a  small  quantity  of  paste,  composed  of  white 
arsenic  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  ;  this  will  cause 
them  to  slough  out.  The  removal  of  warts  should  only  be 
attempted  while  the  cow  is  dry.  Occasionally,  from  the  cause 
above  referred  to,  or  from  some  other  unrecognised,  a  fistulous 
opening  will  be  found  to  exist  into  the  duct  through  the  side  of 
the  teat,  and  most  commonly  about  its  base.  If  it  be  near  the 
apex,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is 
annoying,  as  the  milk  flies  in  every  direction  but  into  the  pail. 
These  openings  are  generally  incurable ;  for  the  application  of 
caustic  to  their  interior,  which  would  cause  them  to  be  oblite- 
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rated,  is  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  the  probability  of  its  exciting 
inflammation  of  the  quarter.  Modem  veterinary  surgery  has 
given  birth  to  a  plan  for  closing  these  openings  with  some  of  the 
various  adhesive  substances  now  so  much  in  vogue,  such  as 
solutions  of  gutta-percha  or  collodion  ;  these  substances  must  be 
applied  with  a  smadl  soft  brushy  and  as  each  successive  layer  gets 
drjT  another  should  be  applied,  until  a  sufficient  thickness  is  laid 
on  to  suit  the  views  of  the  operator. 

Not  unfrequently  the  flow  of  milk  through  one  or  more  of  the 
teats  is  obstructed  by  a  small  moveable  tumour  or  tumours,  about 
the  si2e  of  peas  descending  into  the  passage.  A  small  metallic 
probe  should  be  passed  up  the  teat,  which  will  push  them  back 
into  the  udder,  and  they  will  often  remain  there  without  causing 
any  further  inconvenience.  If  they  continue  troublesome,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  cut  down  upon  them,  or  slit  up  the  teat,  to  effect 
their  removal ;  but  there  is  great  fear  to  be  apprehended  of  a 
fistulous  opening  being  left,  or  obliteration  of  the  duct  taking 
place  after  these  operations.  One  solitary  case  occurred  to  the 
author  of  this  treatise,  of  an  animal  with  her  second  calf  (having 
been  milked  with  the  previous  one),  in  whom,  although  there  was 
an  ample  secretion  of  milk,  yet  all  the  teats  were  impervious :  a 
probe  could  readily  be  introduced  an  inch  up  to  their  base,  but  no 
fiearther.  The  abstraction  of  milk  being  thus  impossible,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  bleed  and  physic  her ;  the  secretion  of  milk 
was  thus  checked,  and  she  was  fattened  for  slaughter. 

The  diseases  consequent  at  times  upon  difficult  or  abnormal 
parturition  next  claim  attention.  And  first,  then,  of  Hysteritis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  womb.  When  the  calf  has  been  forcibly 
extracted,  or  much  manipulation  has  been  used  to  facilitate  de- 
livery, or  after  the  production  of  twins,  especially  if  they  be 
dead,  the  placen'tal  membranes  having  been  thrown  ofi^  the  animal 
is  sometimes  attacked  with  straining,  this  occurring  most  fre- 
quently to  the  cow  in  high  condition ;  violent  expulsive  efforts 
are  made,  small  quantities  of  bloody  mucus  passing  from  the 
vagina;  the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  frequently  evacuated; 
she  continues  in  a  recumbent  position,  ever  and  anon  kicking  at 
her  belly  ;  mortification  of  the  uterus,  and  the  death  of  the 
animal,  will  too  often  be  the  termination  of  these  cases.  If  the 
pulse  be  full  and  strong,  and  she  have  not  been  excessively  ex- 
hausted during  parturition,  four  or  five  quarts  of  blood  should 
be  abstracted  from  the  jugular :  a  pound  of  salts,  or  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  linseed  oil,  with  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  should  be  administered;  this  last  may  be 
repeated  in  half-doses  every  four  hours  if  the  pains  continue. 
Thin  oatmeal  gruel  should  be  occasionally  homed  down,  but  no 
solid  food  must  be  allowed.     Her  hind  parts  should  be  elevated 
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somewhat  more  than  her  fore  quarters,  and  a  quart  of  gruel,  to 
which  half  an  ounce  of  a  watery  solution  of  opium  or  extract 
of  belladonna  has  been  added,  should  be  gently  injected  into 
the  rectum.  The  couples  and  loins  should  be  frequently 
fomented,  or  a  fresh  sheep-skin  may  be  closely  applied,  and  re- 
tained for  some  time  upon  them.  In  urgent  cases,  a  sofficient 
quantity  of  mustard,  made  into  a  paste  with  spirits  of  turpendne, 
may  be  well  rubbed  into  the  region  of  the  right  flank,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  around.  Care  should  be  taken  to  arrest 
any  formation  of  gas  in  the  paunch ;  to  which  end,  half-ounce 
doses  of  the  chlorinated  lime  may  be  given  in  a  little  cold  wat^.  If 
this  be  inefficient,  the  stomach  may  be  punctured  with  a  trochar, 
as  in  the  ordinary  operation  for  the  relief  of  hoove,  and  the 
canula  of  the  instrument  allowed  to  remain.  In  many  cases, 
particularly  in  heifers,  the  state  of  exhaustion  and  collapse  will 
from  the  first  be  excessive,  especially  ^  if  there  has  been  a  pro- 
longed labour.  The  animal  will  throw  itself  flat  upon  its  side, 
with  the  head  stretched  out ;  occasionally  she  kicks  at  her  abdo- 
men, the  breathing  is  accelerated,  the  pulse  can  hardly  be  felt, 
or  perhaps  not  at  all.  No  bleeding  must  be  practised  here, 
but  the  local  fomentations,  extending  to  the  shape  and  udder,  must 
be  unremittingly  followed  up.  The  liquor  ammoniac  acetatis, 
in  eight-ounce  doses,  with  two  ounces  each  of  nitric  spirits  of 
ether  and  laudanum,  should  be  administered  and  repeated  every 
four  hours,  imtil  the  animal  become  tranquil  and  lie  in  a  natural 
position.  If  the  prostration  of  strength  be  extreme,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  in  half-ounce  doses,  may  occasionally  be  advantageoudy 
exhibited,  and  even  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine may  be  tried.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  oatmeal  gruel, 
with  a  pint  of  sound  ale  or  porter,  should  be  given  every  four  or 
six  hours  in  the  intervals  of  the  medicine ;  and  if  she  will  partake 
of  chilled  water,  any  quantity  may  be  allowed. 

Profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  womb,  shortly  after  calving,  is 
never  met  with ;  but  there  is  a  passive  haemorrhage,  which  is 
commonly  classed  with  the  disease  called  Red  Water.  This 
latter  aflFection  occurs  ordinarily  in  a  few  days  after  calving.  The 
urine,  when  voided,  is  of  a  scarlet  hue,  and,  if  placed  aside  to 
settle,  clots  will  be  formed ;  chemical  analysis  proves  these  to  be 
composed  of  veritable  blood.  This  haemorrhage  occurs  from  the 
kidneys ;  the  office  of  these  glands  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
passing  through  them  the  urine,  and  from  some  sympathy  with 
the  womb,  which  lies  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  from 
their  being  unduly  excited  during  the  time  of  parturition,  or  from 
that  tendency  to  the  localization  of  fever  at  this  period,  which 
lias  been  before  adverted  to,  their  secretory  function  is  disordered, 
and  blood  itself  is  separated  from  the  vessels  as  well  as   urine. 
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In  many  of  these  cases  the  general  health  is  unimpaired,  but,  if 
there  be  any  fever  present,  il  may  be  advisable  to  withdraw  a  few 
quarts  of  blood ;  whether  this  be  done  or  not,  a  brisk  saline 
cathartic  should  certainly  be  administered.  After  its  operation, 
small  doses  of  nitric  ether,  with  spirits  of  turpentine — say  an 
ounce  of  each — should  be  given  in  some  linseed  infusion;  if 
there  be  any  straining,  an  ounce  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 
The  hsemorrhage  continuing  unchecked  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days,  creosote,  in  doses  of  a  dram,  may  be  combined  with  the 
two  first  meflicines.  If  the  cow  be  in  low  condition,  some  tonics, 
as  gentian-root,  ginger,  and  carraways,  should  be  aclded,  the  diet 
also  being  of  a  generous  nature.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  b^ 
plethoric,  the  cathartic  may  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  days.  Some  of  these  cases  prove  extremely  obstinate,  and 
th«i  it  will  be  serviceable  to  remove  the  hair  from  over  the  loins, 
and  well  rub  in  some  counter-irritant ;  the  ointment  of  the  binio- 
dide  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  the  ounce 
of  lard,  will  be  the  best.*  Sometimes,  after  much  violence  has 
been  used  in  extracting  the  calf^  or  in  heifers  in  whom  the  genitals 
are  not  sufficiently  relaxed,  the  vaginal  canal  will  be  much  bruised, 
and  even  sloughing  of  some  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  may 
take  place,  with  a  foetid  discharge  from  the  vulva.  A  portion  of 
tow,  saturated  with  the  black  oils,  should  be  carried  with  the 
hand  into  the  canal  and  brought  in  contact  with  its  parietes ; 
after  which  it  must  be  withdrawn.  If  there  be  much  straining 
or  fever,  the  treatment  recommended  in  inflammation  of  the 
womb  should  be  adopted :  if  the  external  labia  should  be  torn, 
one  or  more  sutures,  as  may  be  required,  of  stout  packthread 
must  be  introduced  to  bring  the  parts  in  apposition;  but  the 
flexible  suture  wire,  invented  by  Professor  Simonds,  is  a  far 
preferable  agent.  Inversion  of  the  vaginal  canal  is  sometimes 
present,  the  os  uteri  often  presenting  at  the  vulva.  This  most 
frequently  takes  place  a  few  weeks  before  calving ;  nevertheless, 

*  The  disease  here  alluded  to  under  the  term  of  red-water  is  of  frequent  occur- 
renoe,  as  a  sequela  of  parturition,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  The  attack, 
whidi  is  ushered  in  by  diarrhcBa,  usuallv  comes  on  about  a  fbrtnight  after  calvine, 
and  very  rarely  occurs  subsequent  to  the  third  week.  It  is  attended  with  much 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  many  animals  fall  victims  to  the  malady.  Although 
the  urine  is  so  changed,  both  in  qualitr  and  colour,  as  to  become  the  most  prominent 
symptom,  still  it  is  evident  that  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
fdnctions  constitutes  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  disease. 

The  bleeding  recommended  by  the  author  is  stoutly  opposed  by  many  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  also  by  the  owners  of  the  animals,  from  me  frequent  cases  of  fiital 
relapse  which  quickly  succeed  the  withdrawal  of  blood.  We,  npwever,  can  speak 
practically  of  the  good  effects  attending  the  removal  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  but 
the  greatest  pombU  caution  should  be  e^erdsed  in  these  bleedings,  so  as  to  arrest  the 
flow  the  instant  the  pulse  wavers  or  is  lessened  in  force.  From  these  remarks  it  will 
be  evident  that  none  but  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  ever  venture  to  bleed  an  animal 
suffering  from  **the  red- water  of  parturition."— T.  Bjubt  Simonds. 
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it  is  sufficiently  often  present  after  partorition  to  entitle  it  to 
notice  in  this  treatise.  The  most  freqaently  assignable  cause  is, 
from  its  having  been  protruded  for  several  weeks  before  parturi- 
tion; and  although)  when  that  act  takes  place,  it  is  temporarily 
redrawn  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  yet  the  muscular  fibres  have 
been  so  relaxed,  that  after  the  swelling  consequent  upon  calving 
has  disappeared  it  again  protrudes.  G>ws  that  have  had  several 
calves  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of  this  lesion.  It  will  be 
better  to  fatten  and  consign  them  to  the  butcher:  but  in  the 
mean  time,  for  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  dis- 
gusting spectacle,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  any  possible  inversion 
of  the  uterus,  the  metal  fastening  (which  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  this  last  accident)  should  be  placed  through  the  labia. 
Not  unfrequently  an  animal,  a  day  or  two  after  calving,  will  be 
found  straining  from  the  rectum,  the  tail  is  elevated,  and  bloody 
mucus  will  occasionally  be  passed  per  anum.  The  hand  should 
be  passed  into  the  rectum,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
lining  membrane  is  lacerated,  and  whether  sloughing  is  about  to 
take  place.  This  lesion  occurs  from  the  gut  being  jammed  be- 
tween the  calf  during  its  passage  and  the  bones  of  the  sacmm 
above ;  heifers  more  especially  are  its  subjects,  from  the  causes 
before  adverted  to.  A  saline  cathartic  should  be  administered, 
and  a  digestive  applied  with  the  hand,  as  directed  in  bruised 
vagina ;  the  beast  should  be  housed  and  dieted,  and  no  further 
ill  consequences  will  ensue.  It  does  happen — but  very  rarely  in 
the  cow — that  the  rectum  becomes  inverted,  from  one  or  two 
yards  of  the  gut  hanging  from  the  anus  to  the  ground,  and  it 
will  even  be  lacerated  from  the  beast  treading  upon  it ;  the  acci- 
dent occurs  during  violent  efforts  made  to  expel  a  calf  lying  in 
an  unnatural  position.  The  knife  of  the  slaughterman  had  better 
be  immediately  put  in  requisition ;  all  surgical  assistance  is  un- 
availing. Almost  as  rare  an  occurrence  is  inversion  of  the 
bladder ;  the  same  causes  are  in  operation  to  produce  this,  it 
taking  place  before  the  calf  is  bom;  it  projects  between  the 
labia,  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  scarlet  tumour.  If  the 
beast  have  any  meat  upon  her  at  all,  she  also  had  better  be  con- 
signed to  the  butcher.  It  is  recorded  that  this  viscus  has  been 
returned,  and  has  remained  in  its  natural  position,  the  animal 
doing  well ;  but  this  is  certainly  the  exception  to  the  rule,  for  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  return  it  from  its  being  so  much 
bruised,  and  consequently  swollen,  during  the  extraction  of  the 
calf,  and  it  is  useless  to  return  it  before,  as  the  first  strong  pain 
would  cause  its  re- inversion.  Its  extirpation  may  be  attempted 
with  better  success  :  this  may  ba  accomplished  by  tying  tightly 
a  'strong  ligature  of  packthread  around  the  bladder,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  ureters  or  ducts  which  bring  the  urine  from  the 
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Iddneys ;  the  viscus  may  then  be  left  to  slough  away.  Humanity 
will  dictate  that  she  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  made  ready 
for  the  butcher,  as  she  will  be  deprived  of  the  receptacle  for  the 
urine,  and  it  will  be  continually  dribbling  from  the  shape,  exco- 
riating her  thighs  and  legs^  and  thus  rendering  her  a  somewhat 
loathsome  animal. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  much  oftener  present ;  generally  it 
takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  calf  and 
placenta,  but  several  days  will  sometimes  elapse.  In  the  first  in- 
stance it  is  caused  by  the  violent  throes  of  parturition,  or  from 
too  great  force  employed  in  pulling  the  calf  away,  especially  when 
it  is  nearly  bom.  In  all  cases  of  assistance  afforded  to  facilitate 
parturition,  when  the  fore  or  hind  parts  of  the  foetus  (whichever 
may  be  coming  first)  have  passed  the  vulval  opening,  the  force 
employed  should  be  relaxed,  and  only  sufficient  traction  used 
gradually  to  extricate  the  remaining  portion.  When  the  inver- 
sion is  of  later. occurrence,  it  arises  from  the  womb  not  having 
sufficiently  contracted  after  delivery :  after  pains  coming  on,  the 
viscus  is  expelled.  Its  appearance  will  at  once  announce  the 
nature  of  the  accident ;  indeed,  sometimes  the  placental  mem- 
branes will  be  still  adherent,  but,  if  not,  the  cotyledons  before 
described  are  apparent  upon  the  surface  of  the  protruded  por- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  successfully  returned, 
and  will  be  retained.  If  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  cow  standing, 
this  will  be  more  readily  accomplished,  as  she  will  not  strain 
so  much  ;  but  if  she  will  lie,  an  assistant  should  keep  her  head 
as  flat  as  the  horns  will  permit  upon  the  ground,  she  being 
tomedjupon  her  right  side;  another  assistant  should  hold  a 
rope,  one  end  of  which  must  be  fastened  to  the  left  and  upper- 
most hind  1^,  drawing  it  forward.  This  will  secure  the  ope- 
rator from  danger,  and  allow  him  free  room  for  his  manipula- 
tions ;  the  hinder  parts  should  be  somewhat  elevated  by  means 
of  straw,  &c. 

These  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  the  placenta,  if  it  remain 
adherent,  must  be  removed  by  tearing  asunder  the  connecting 
<x>tyledons.  The  uterus  ^itself  should  then  he  lightly  and  care- 
fully cleansed  with  some  warm  milk  and  water,  and  a  clean  cloth 
spread  to  contain  it  The  operator,  with  his  right  hand,  grasps 
the  upper  part  of  the  viscus  a  few  inches  from  the  vulval  opening, 
and  forces  it  within.  Then  introducing  the  other  hand  within 
the  vagina,  he  retains  the  returned  portion,  while  the  right  hand 
is  withdrawn  1o  repeat  the  manoeuvre.  Thus  he  proceeds,  his 
assistant  gradually  advancing  the  remainder  of  the  inverted  por- 
tion until  the  greater  part  ist  returned.  Finally,  he  places  his 
doubled  right  hand  against  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  and  as  he 
advances  it  resolutely  and  steadily  onward  he  gradually  withdraws 
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the  left,  and  generally,  when  the  fundus  has  repassed  the  ext^nal 
opening,  the  viscus  suddenly  assumes  its  natural  position.     The 

,  right  hand  should  be  passed  onwards  into  the  returned  womb, 
fully  to  ascertain  that  it  has  regained  its  proper  position,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minute  it  may  be  gradually  and  gentlj 
withdrawn.  If  there  be  much  straining  during  the  time  of 
operating,  thus  preventing  its  facile  accomplishment,  one  or  two 
ounces  of  laudanum  may  be  administered;  should  the  panncfa 

.  be  distended  with  gas,  half  an  ounce  of  chlorinated  lime  maj 
be  given  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  if  this  be  ineffectual,  the 
paunch  may  be  punctured.  The  after-treatment  should  comprise 
the  administration  of  a  saline  cathartic,  with  Qne  or  two  ounces 
of  laudanum ;  if  the  straining  be  violent,  four  quarts  of  blood 
may  be  abstracted,  and  sedatives  or  restoratives  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  presence  of  irritation  or  the  appearance  of  gan- 
grene. In  all  cases  sutures  of  broad  tape  or  white  leather  should 
be  inserted  through  the  labia  by  means  of  a  suitable  needle,  (nt 
there  have  been  various  forms  of  truss  harness  recommended ;  but 
these  last  are  open  to  several  strong  objections,  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  pressure  to  the  vulva,  and  also  of  keeping  them 
clean,  being  the  most  prominent.  Some  temporary  measures, 
however,  having  been  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
accident,  if  after  several  days  have  elapsed  the  animal  continue 
straining,  with  occasional  appearance  of  a  red  mass  at  the  vul?al 
opening,  and  no  constitutional  disturbance,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
remove  the  sutures,  and  substitute  an  instrument  constructed  as 
follows : — Take  two  pieces  of  iron  wire,  each  bent  at  a  right 

angle  thus,    |       ^j  .     The  transverse  portions  of  the  wires  must 

be  made  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a  hole  punched  at  tbe 
extreme  end  of  each  of  the  lateral  portions ;  another  hole  must  also 
be  made  about  their  middle,  through  which  another  piece  of  wire 
may  pass  transversely.  Punctures  being  made  in  the  labia,  these 
transverse  wires  are  inserted  through  them  and  the  opposite 
holes  in  the  lateral  portions,  the  instrument  being  secured  by 
curling  round  their  thin  ends  with  a  pair  of  pliers  ;  pr  an  appa- 
ratus somewhat  neater,  and  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  consists  of  a  straight 
piece  of  brass  wire,  having  three  transverse  pieces  projecting 
from  it,  each  terminating  obtusely  by  being  bent  round  so  as  to 
form  a  small  ring.  Punctures  being  made  as  before,  these  cross 
wires  are  passed  through  from  side  to  side  ;  another  piece  of  wire, 
having  a  screw  at  its  end,  passes  through  the  rings,  and  the  in- 
strument is  fixed  by  the  last  ring. having  a  thread  cut  in  it,  into 
which  the  screw  works.  Either  of  these  instruments  may  be 
kept   in    for   any   length    of  time,    only  occasionally  requiring 
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cleansitig.  There  ar^  cases  in  which  the  uterine  action  is  so 
yiolent,  that  the  viscus  is  re-inverted  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  the 
sutures  preventing  its  protrusion  externally ;  or  the  sutures  from 
the  pressure  may  be  torn  out,  and  all  labour  has  been  in  vain. 
Occasionally,  there  will  exist  a  rent  in  the  tunics  of  the  uteru& 
itself;  at  other  times  the  viscus  has  been  inverted  for  some  hours. 
Possibly  many  ine£Pectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  return  it, 
and  it  has  a  black  or  purple  appearance,  with  a  distillation  of 
serum  from  its  surface,  indications  of  looed  gangrene.  In  these 
cases  it  is  better  to  attempt  its  extirpation.  A  ligature  of  stout 
packthread  should  be  passed  around  the  neck' of  the  uterus,  as 
dose  as  possible  to,  or  just  within,  the  vulval  opening,  and  firmly 
tied.  It  may  then  be  again  wound  once  or  more  around  the  same 
place,  and  again  knotted  fast.  This  will  prevent  haemorrhage 
taking  place,  as  the  whole  of  the  protruded  portion  below  the 
ligature  should  be  immediately  removed  with  the  knife  ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  womb,  with  the  ligature,  will  then  retract 
into  the  vagina.  As  the  constitutional  symptoms  will  be  very 
similar,  so  may  the  after-treatment  be  guided  by  that  laid  down 
under  the  head  of  inflanmiation  of  the  womb.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  breed  again  from  an  animal  that  has  had  inver- 
sion of  this  organ. 

Retention  of  the  placenta,  or  cleansing,  occurs  most  fre- 
quently when  the  animal  has  aborted  her  young  before  the 
ordinary  period  of  parturition ;  nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  re- 
tained after  natural  labour.  The  membranes  hang  down  from 
the-  vulval  opening,  and  a  fetid  smell  exhales  from  them,  in- 
creasing in  fetor  from  day  to  day,  and  occasionally  there  will  be 
some  straining  present.  Their  retention  appears  to  be  depend- 
ent partly  upon  the  vitality  of  the  placental  cotyledons  not  being 
sufficiently  impaired,  and  partly  to  be  owing  to  the  expulsive 
dction  of  the  uterus  being  defective  immediately  after  the  act  of 
parturition,  the  viscus  gradually  contracting  upon  the  membranes 
before  they  can  be  thrown  off.  If  the  animal  be  in  good  con- 
dition, or  plethoric,  it  will  be  requisite  to  administer  the  ordinary 
saline  cathartic,  viz.  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts ;  custom  seems  to 
demand  some  medicament  that  will  determine  its  action  more 
{Murticularly  to  the  annoyance,  and,  as  practice  to  some  extent 
will  bear  this  out,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  bruised  juniper 
berries  may  be  added  to  the  cathartic ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
beast  is  in  low  condition,  the  medicine  should  consist  of  the 
berries  with  aii  ounce  each  of  gentian  root  and  carraways  in  a 
pint  of  warm  ale  and  the  same  quantity  of  gruel,  the  cathartic 
being  omitted:  about  the  third  day  (if  they  be  retained  so 
long)  gentle  traction  may  be  made  with  the  hand  upon  them, 
wid  not    unfrequently   in    a   few  hours    afterwards   they   will 
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be  thrown  off;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  the  YasA 
into  the  uterus,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  separate  each 
cotyledon  from  the  other,  and)  if  much  force  be  used  to  the  mem- 
brsuies,  inordinate  straining,  and  even  inversion  of  the  ntems 
would  be  liable  to  occur.  Should  there  be  'much  fetor  about  ^ 
external  genitals  they  may  be  bathed  with  a  solution  of  the 
chlorinated  lime  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
water.  The  ergot  of  rye  has  be^i  extolled  as  being  e£Bcacious  in 
this  affection,  but  as  it  is  a  drug  of  much  power,  and  its  employ- 
ment certainly  not .  to  be  generally  recommended  or  adopted,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  its  use  should  be  confined  to 
particular  cases,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a 
competent  medical  attendant.  One  other  affection  may  he 
noticed,  as  coming  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  limits  of  this 
report.  Occasionally  labour-pains  will  occur  at  the  ordinary 
period  of  parturition,  but  no  foetus  is  expelled  :  these  may  recur 
again  at  periods  var3ring  from  three  weeks  to  'as  many  months, 
when  the  foetus  will  be  expelled  or  removed  in  a  more  or  less 
putrid  state,  or  perhaps  piecemeal ;  sometimes  all  the  soft  parti 
will  be  absorbed  and  removed  by  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  the 
bones  only  being  expelled  per  vaginam  ;  lastly,  in  a  few  solitary 
instances  the  parturient  pains  never  again  recur,  and  the  animd 
will  even  breed  again,  but  it  will  be  the  best  pi  an  for  the  owner  to 
fetten  or  dispose  of  her.  The  removal  of  the  foetus  in  these 
cases  does  not  form  the  subject  of  present  consideration ;  and  as 
the  after-symptoms  (when  unfavourable)  are  as  nearly  as  possiUe 
similar  to  those  in  inflammation  of  the  womb,  so  will  the  treat- 
ment in  no  wise  differ. 

The  Diseases  op  The  Ewe 

will  form  the  second  part  of  this  Report  And  first  upon  the 
list  comes  hysteritis,  or  inflanmiation  of  the  womb ;  this  disease 
is  generally  consequent  upon  violence  used  in  the  extracti<Ni  of 
the  foetal  lamb,  and  to  this  form  the  observations  will  be  first 
confined. 

Almost  every  shepherd  considers  himself  an  adept  at  lambii^ 
his  ewes,  and  when,  from  a  false  presentation,  or  twins,  or  an 
unusually  large  sized  foetus,  causing  protracted  parturition,  he 
thinks  lumseljf  called  upon  to  interfere,  he  proceeds  to  ^Ltract 
the  lamb  at  once,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  violence  used,  and  seldom  the  manner  in  which  he  accom« 
plishes  his  object — that  object  being,  at  all  hazards,  to  bring  the 
foetus  away  from  the  mother.  In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be 
noticed,  that,  while  it  is  not  infrequent  for  cows  to  be  consigned 
to  the  butcher  because  the  parties  in  attendance  are  unable  to 
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extract  the  calf^  it  is  v^  rarely  indeed  that  an  ewe  ia  either 
slaughtered  or  suffered  to  die  with  the  lamh  in  the  uterus. 

The  symptoms  after  these  operations  are  usually  great  pros-* 
tration  of  strength,  the  animal  is  unwilling  to  rise,  in  a  few 
hours  she  begins  to  breathe  quickly,  the  ears,  nose,  udder,  and 
legs  are  cold,  the  external  genitals  are  swollen  and  intensely  red, 
there  is  a  bloody  serous  discharge  from  the  vagina :  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  breathing  becomes  panting,  she  throws  her- 
self prostrate  on  her  side,  the  paunch  is  filled  with  gas,  the 
extremities  and  udder  are  deathly  cold,  the  blood-vessels  on  the 
surface  of  this  last  are  filled  with  congested  blood  appearing  of  a 
dark  blue  colour,  the  genitals  have  now  also  become  cold,  and 
the  colour  is  changed  to  a  purple,  the  head  is  drawn  back  towards 
the  spine,  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  struggles,  she  expires. 
Before  noticing  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  wUl  perhaps  be 
advisable  again  to  refer  to  the  duties  of  the  lamber.  When  an 
ewe  separates  herself  from  the  others,  and  is  evidently  about  to 
lamb,  no  long  time  should  elapse  before  the  shepherd  satisfies 
himself  if  this  act  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  if  it  have  not,  he 
should,  with  gentleness,  catch  her,  and  ascertain  if  there  be  any 
presentation,  that  is,  if  any  portion  of  the  lamb  has  advanced 
into  the  vaginal  passage ;  if  it  has,  he  should  further  ascertain  if 
it  be  coming  in  a  natiural  position  with  the  head  and  fore  feet 
first ;  if  so,  he  may  leave  her  again  to  herself,  and,  provided  he 
have  made  the  examination  with  care  and  tenderly,  no  possible 
harm  can  accrue ;  but  if  the  presentation  be  a  false  one  he 
should  at  once  proceed  to  facilitate  delivery,  and,  if  he  be  inex^ 
pert  at  the  matter,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  useless  manipula^ 
tions,  but  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  operator  should  be 
immediately  obtained.  After  delivery,  a  smsdl  quantity  of  di- 
gestive ointment  or  liniment  should  be  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vagina :  however  much  theoretical  deductions  would  lead 
to  condenmation  of  this  custom,  yet  practical  experience  proves 
the  benefit  of  its  adoption  ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  great  tendency  every  disturbance  of  the  system  in  sheep  has 
to  assume  a  typhoid  or  gangrenous  nature,  as  the  case  may  be« 

Almost  every  shepherd  has  his  particular  nostrum  to  be 
applied  in  this  way,  but  no  better  can  be  used  than  the  black 
oils  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  treatise.  If  great  force  has 
been  used,  or  the  labour  have  been  long  protracted,  and  there 
is  much  consequent  exhaustion,  half  a  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel  with 
a  gill  of  sound  beer  warmed,  and  from  two  to  four  drams  of 
laudanum,  should  be  administered,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hours,  as  the  case  may  require ;  the  same  quantities 
of  nitric  ether  being  substituted  for  the  laudanum  if  the  pain  is 
not  so  violent,  and  the  animal  seem  to  rally  a  little.     But  if  the 
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ewe  is  not  much  distressed  at  the  onset,  two  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts,  with  two  drams  of  laudanum,  will  form  the  proper  medi- 
cine, gruel  being  supplied  to  her  occasionally.  When  the  ewe 
appears  to  be  recovermg  she  should  be  shut  up  in  a  house  for 
several  days,  and,  if  her  lamb  be  alive,  it  should  be  returned  to 
her :  but  if  it  be  dead,  and  there  is  no  substitute  lamb  for  her, 
the  udder  should  be  drawn  with  the  hand  for  a  few  days.  The 
genitals  may  be  dressed  occasionally  with  the  digestive,  or,  if 
much  fetor  is  present  with  sloughing,  the  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime  may  be  used.  Any  lesions  of  the  labia  had  better  be  drawn 
together  by  suture,  although,  if  they  are  not  very  extensive,  they 
usually  heal  without  much  deformity.  Another  and  more  pure 
form  of  hysteritis,  although  not  so  frequent  as  the  foregoing,  will 
make  its  appearance  in  two  or  three  days  after  parturition.  The 
ewe  is  attacked  with  after-pains  and  straining,  consequent  either 
upon  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  or  from  the  determination 
of  the  accompanying  fever  of  parturition  in  a  local  form  to  the 
uterus.  In  the  first  stages  of  this  complaint  the  nose  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  breathing  but  little  accelerated,  the  udder  is  hot,  swollen, 
and  tender,  the  labia  are  everted  and  of  a  scarlet  hue,  she  moves 
restlessly  about  and  ceases  to  graze ;  she  is  annoyed  by  the 
attempts  of  her  lamb  to  suck,  and  kicks  it  away.  The  symptoms 
enumerated  in  the  other  variety  of  the  disease  now  rapidly  set 
in,  or,  from  contiguity,  the  peritoneum,  or  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  belly,  and  clothing  the  womb,  becomes  inflamed, 
fluid  is  eflPused  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  she  seldom  rises 
unless  disturbed,  her  breathing  is  heavy,  and  she  appears  dull 
and  depressed,  death  ensuing  in  two  or  three  days.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  this  affection  is  known  by  the  name  of 
redwater,  from  the  colour  of  the  fluid  found  upon  opening  the 
body.  The  treatment  at  the  commencement  of  this  complaint 
must  be  bloodletting ;  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  if  so  much  can 
be  obtained,  should  be  abstracted  from  the  facial  vein.  There 
are  few  shepherds  but  can  perform  this  operation,  but  there 
kre  still  fewer  who  take  any  care  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
abstracted ;  the  vein  being  opened,  the  animal  is  at  once  released, 
and  may  bleed  either  more  or  less,  depending  upon  the  opera- 
tion having  been  effectually  performed  or  other  circumstances. 
This  should  not  be  the  plan  of  procedure.  When  the  vein  is 
made  visible,  by  pressure  over  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
the  opening  should  be  made  with  a  lancet  in  an  oblique  direction 
into  the  vein,  the  blade  of  the  lancet  being  of  tolerable  size  (the 
shepherd  uses  his  knife,  and  cuts  generally  right  down  to  the 
bone) :  this  will  allow  the  blood  to  flow  more  freely  than  if  the 
openmg  be  made  longitudinally,  in  a  direction  with  the  course  of 
the  vein ;  the  sheep  should  be  held,  pressure  being  still  applied 
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to  the  jaw,   until  such  time  as  the  operator  considers  enough 
blood   has    been  evacuated,   the  blood  being   caught   in   some 
suitable  vessel.      Should  the  blood  continue  flowing  after  the 
pressure  has  been  abandoned,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be 
pinched  together  with  the  fingers  and  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaister 
laid  <».     The  professional  attendant  will  alone  be  competent  to 
bleed  from  the  jugular,  and  he  will  rarely  find  it  necessary  to 
open  this  vein  in  preference  to  the  one  above  described.     To 
resume;  after  bleeding,  the  saline  purgative  with  laudanum,  as 
before  noticed,  should  be  administered,  or,  if  the  bowels  be  at 
all  relaxed,  two  ounces  of  linseed  oil  with  the  laudanum  should 
be  substituted ;  the  udder,  and  shape,  &c.,  must  be  well  fomented, 
and,  if  there  be  frequent  straining,  a  dram  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna rubbed  down  with  an  ounce  of  warm  water  may  be  injected 
into  the  vagina  with  a  suitable  syringe.     If  the  sheep  obstinately 
persist  in  lying  down,  and  the  breathing  is  much  hurried,  the 
wool  should  be  clipped  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  belly  and 
the  flanks  up  to  the  udder,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mustard, 
mixed  with  spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  thin  consistence,  should  be 
well  rubbed  in.      The  ewe  must  be  placed  in  a  comfortable 
house,  and,  if  food  is  altogether  refused,  small  quantities  of  thin 
oatmeal  gruel  should  be  occasionally  administered,  but  a  few 
slices  of  turnips  or  mangold  wurzel  may  be  allowed  if  she  will 
eat  them,  and  a  little  barley-flour  with  cut  hay.     If  the  symptoms 
ameliorate  under  this  treatment  she  should  yet  be  carefully  nursed 
and  sheltered  for  a  few  days ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  symp- 
toms of  gangrene,  as  noticed  under  the  first  head,  appear,  the 
restorative    plan    of    treatment    there   recommended    must    be 
adopted.     Any  inordinate  flux  from  the  bowels  should  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of  chalk  in  half- 
ounce  doses  with  the  other  medicines,  always  retaining  the  full 
doses  of  laudanum.     The  rectum  will  sometimes  be  bruised,  as 
noticed  in  the  treatise  on  the  cow ;   it  may  be  known  by  the 
straining,  with  discharge  of  bloody  mucus  proceeding  from  the 
anus  instead  of  the  shape.     The  constitutional  treatment  must  be 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  symptoms,  but  the  local  application 
of  the  digestive  will  be  best  accomplished  by  dipping  an  ordinary 
candle  into   the   oils   and   introducing  it  up  the  anus,  gently 
moving  it  about  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of 
the  intestine.     Inversion  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  has  never 
been  noticed ;  should  either  occur,  in  the  first  case  it  would  be 
better  at  once  to  cut  the  animal's  throat ;  in  the  other,  it  may 
be   advisable,   if  the   inflammatory  symptoms   are  moderate,  to 
attempt  its  extirpation  by  ligature,  as  in  the  cow.     Inversion  of 
the  uterus  is,  however,  not  unfrequent  of  occurrence.     The  ap- 
pearance presented  is  precisely  similar  to  the  cow,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  it  happens  after  long  and  painful  labours,  or  the 
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viscus  is  suddenly  inverted  when  the  foetus  is  removed  bj  force. 
It  should  be  returned  immediately,  and  its  return  will  be  readily 
effected ;  two  or  three  sutures  of  the  stoutest  metallic  wire  being 
subsequently  passed  through  the  labia,  and  the  ewe  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  It  is  not  always,  however,  retained,  and  if  it  be 
inverted  again  and  again  as  soon  as  returned,  or  in  an  inverted 
state  be  forced  against  the  sutures,  they  should  be  removed,  and 
a  strong  ligature  of  packthread  passed  around  the  organ  as  higb 
up  in  the  vagina  as  possible ;  it  will  not  be  so  disgusting  a 
spectacle  in  the  ewe  as  in  the  cow,  nor  will  it  occasion  the  ewe 
so  much  inconvenience,  and  it  will  slough  away  more  readily  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  if  the  protruding  portion  be  left  hanging 
from  the  vagina. 

Garget,  or  inflammation  of  the  udder,  is  of  frequent  occurroice 
in  the  ewe,  but  its  effects  are  not  so  much  to  be  <freaded  as  in  the 
cow,  for  the  ewe  is  only  wanted  to  supply  sufficient  milk  for  her 
lamb,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  animal  with  twins  is  affected. 
the  only  primary  source  of  /his  complaint  is  the  liability  before 
noticed  of  the  fever  always  attendant  upon  parturition  becoming 
localised,  or  determined  to  some  particular  organ.  The  proxi- 
mate or  determining  causes  are,  lying  on  wet  lairs  or  pastures,  or 
even  on  dry  ones  when  the  early  spring  nights  are  frosty ;  in  fact, 
a  low  temperature  applied  to  the  newly  and  highly  excited  organ. 
Mechanical  injuries  are  but  very  rarely  the  cause  of  the  affection. 
Tliis  usually  makes  its  appearance  within  a  few  days  after  partu- 
rition ;  one-half  or  even  the  whole  of  the  udder  may  be  affected — 
swollen,  hot,  and  painful ;  the  lamb  should  be  removed  from  her  at 
once.  It  will  be  repoUected  what  has  been  noticed  when  treating 
of  this  disease  in  the  cow,  that  it  is  injurious  to  force  the  teats 
much,  as,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  the  secretion  from 
the  gland  is  nearly  suspended.  These  remarks  will  equally 
obtain  here.  A  dose  of  physic,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts,  with  two  drams  of  ginger  to  insure  its  purgative 
action,  should  be  administered.  Bleeding,  unless  some  generally 
unfavourable  symptoms,  as  abdominal  pain  or  hurried  breathing, 
are  present,  will  hardly  be  called  for.  There  is  not  the  same 
tolerance  or  constitutional  ability  to  bear  disease  in  the  ewe  as  in 
the  cow ;  and  on  this  account  also  she  will  be  unable  to  bear  the 
adoption  of  debilitating  remedial  measures.  Fomentations  should 
be  applied  to  the  udder  twice  daily,  persisting  in  them  for  some 
time ;  the  wool  should  be  clipped  away,  and  the  goulard  water 
subsequently  applied :  the  ewe  must  be  housed  and  supplied  with 
some  clean  soft  litter.  It  is  futile  to  anticipate  benefit  will  accrue 
from  remedial  measures  in  this  or  any  other  disease  if  the  animal 
be  still  expose<l  to  the  same  exciting  causes ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  flockmaster  or  shepherd  is  in  general  so  blind  to  this 
simple  aid  to  their  medical  treatment.     True,  in  many  cases  the 
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animals  are  all  folded  at  night,  but  the  shelter  of  the  ailing  one 
should  extend  even  to  the  day ;  it  will  only  cause  a  little  extra 
inconvenience.  The  diet  may  consist  of  turnips,  hay,  and  a  few 
bruised  oats.  After  the  operation  of  the  physic,  provided  the 
disease  be  not  checked,  some  medicine  of  a  diuretic  and  febrifuge 
nature  will  be  exhibited.  From  two  to  four  drams  of  nitre, 
with  two  drams  of  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  given  once  each  day, 
dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  chilled  water.  If  the  swelling  of  the 
gland  is  stayed,  and  there  is  less  heat,  the  teats  should  be  drawn 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  provided  there  be  a  secretion  of  fluid 
milk  ;  but  the  lamb  should  not  be  too  soon  returned  to  her.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  is  very  great,  some  portion  of  the 
gland  will  soon  be  found  to  soften ;  pus  is  forming  here ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  fluid  can  be  distincdy  felt,  the  part  should  be  well  laid 
open  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  soap  liniment,  or,  what  is  better, 
some  black  oils,  may  be  diligently  rubbed  in  twice  in  the  day, 
after  fomenting.  If  the  pus  evacuated  is  of  a  white  colour,  it 
should  be  well  squeezed  out,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  the 
digestive  (pus  in  neat  stock  is  always  of  a  more  tenacious  nature 
than  in  man  or  the  horse);  but  if  a  fluid  or  thick  grumous 
matter  is  discharged,  and  the  wound  appear  of  a  livid  hue,  with 
foetor,  gangrene  is  about  to  or  has  already  commenced  ;  the  wound 
may  be  washed  out  with  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
dressed  with  the  compound  tincture  of  myrrh:  the  contiguous 
portions,  which  may  rot  or  become  a  dead  stinking  mass,  may, 
without  fear,  be  removed  with  the  knife,  stimulants  afterwards 
being  freely  applied.  These  wounds  will  often  heal  with  great 
rapidity.  If  the  whole  of  the  udder  be  a  mass  of  disease,  it  may 
be  removed  by  tying  a  sufficiently  stout  ligature  tightly  around  its 
base  close  to  the  surface  of  the  belly.  If  the  constitution  su£Per, 
as  evidenced  by  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination,  with  quickened 
breathing,  it  is  to  be  feansd  that  the  gangrene  is  extending  to  the 
system,  and  the  restorative  plan  of  treatment,  under  the  head  of 
gangrene  of  the  womb,  should  be  resorted  to.  The  ewe  that  has 
suffered  from  any  disease  of  the  udder,  leaving  the  slightest  hard- 
ening or  alteration  of  its  structure,  should  be  fed  for  the  butcher ; 
and  it  is  even  prudent  to  draw  those  that  have  apparently  per- 
fectly recovered,  unless  it  be  particularly  desired  to  breed  again 
from  them  on  account  of  youth  or  good  points.  Sore  teats  with 
cracks,  &c.,  may  be  cleansed,  and  dressed  with  the  simple 
unguent  recommended  for  the  cow ;  and  when  these  are  present, 
the  shepherd  must  narrowly  observe  that  the  lamb  sucks  as  regu- 
larly as  he  should  do ;  for  the  ewe  will  be  disinclined  to  suffer 
pain,  and  hence  double  mischief  may  result — inflammation  of  the 
udder  from  retention  of  the  milk,  and  an  inefficient  supply  of 
nutriment  to  the  lamb :  in  these  cases  the  lamb  had  better  be 
taken  away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  suckled  from  the  can ;  the  ewe 
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will  not  secrete  so  much  milk  when  the  lamb  is  absent,  and  tbe 
teats  may  be  drawn  twice  in  the  day  by  the  hand. 

The  placenta  is  sometimes  retained  in  old  and  weakly  ewes,  or 
after  manual  assistance  has  been  a£Porded  in  the  extraction  of  the 
foetus ;  and  decomposition  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  in  this  case 
with  the  ewe  than  with  the  cow.  Some  tonic  medicine,  composed 
of  a  gill  of  warm  beer,  with  from  two  to  four  drams  of  nitre, 
two  drams  of  powdered  gentian-root,  and  a  little  ginger,  will 
form  the  best  cleansing  drench ;  and  if  the  membranes  hare  not 
come  away  on  the  following  day,  they  should  be  gently  pulled 
with  the  hand,  and  often  in  a  few  hours  they  will  be  expelled ; 
but  the  hand  must  on  no  account  be  introduced  into  the  vagina. 
Should  symptoms  of  inflammation  or  gangrene  appear,  treat  as 
directed  under  those  heads  in  affections  of  the  womb. 

The  last  subject  to  be  noticed  is  retention  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus ;  and  this  occasionally  occurs  in  the  ewe.  Sometimes  even 
no  parturient  pains  at  all  will  be  observed,  but  the  foetus  can  be 
felt  with  the  hand  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen ;  in  other 
cases  the  throes  will  come  on  about  the  usual  period  of  partu- 
rition, but  the  foetus  will  not  advance  from  the  womb,  and  no 
assistance  can  be  rendered  until  there  is  a  presentation  :  these 
pains  gradually  abate,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ewe  will 
fatten  rapidly,  the  foetus  being  found  after  she  is  slaughtered, 
generally  in  an  almost  natural  state,  although  if  much  time  has 
elapsed  the  process  of  absorption  will  to  a  certain  extent  have 
taken  place.  As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  draw  and  dispose  of  all  animals  that  have  been  in  anv 
way  affected  by  disease  :  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ewe  will  rarely 
balance  against  the  risk  of  future  loss.  A  word  or  two  may  be 
said  as  to  the  condition  of  ewes  at  the  lambing  season ;  and 
observation  has  confirmed  the  opinion  that,  however  much  a 
plethoric  condition  conduces  to  disease  in  wethers  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,  yet  the  reverse  obtains  with  the  pregnant  ewe.  The 
flock  that  has  been  badly  kept,  the  animals  being  poor  and  lean 
at  the  time  of  parturition,  will  be  the  flock  in  which  the  greatest 
losses  both  of  ewes  and  lambs  take  place. 


XXIV. — On  the  Cultivation  of  Mangold  and  Carrots  in  alternate 
rows  upon  the  Duke  of  Beauforfs  Farm  at  Badminton.  By 
Ph.  Pusey,  M.P. 

In  a  small  pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Proctor,  on  the  management  of 
the  turnip-crop,*  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Thompson,  steward  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  having  observed  how  much  the  outer  row 
of  mangold- wurzel  always  exceeds  every  inner  row,  determined 

♦  Bristol,  1851. 
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to  make  each  row,  as  it  were,  an  outer  one,  by  sowing  carrots  on 
every  alternate  ridge.  This  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Thompson's  was 
so  successful  that  he  obtained  one  quarter  more  mangold  from 
the  land  so  cropped  than  from  other  land  adjoining  it  wher 
every  row  was  planted  in  the  usual  manner  with  mangold.  Mx. 
Thompson  described  his  experiment  in  the  following  letter : — 

Dear  Sib,  Badminton,  April  5,  1851. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  inquiries  regarding  our  system 
of  growing  the  roots  you  saw  on  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  farm  at  Dunkirk, 
especially  as  to  the  alternate  rows  of  roots. 

From  having  noticed,  that  in  every  case  where  roots  were  grown  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  outer  row  was  much  better  than  the  others,  I  was  induced 
to  try  several  experiments,  which  resulted  in  my  adopting  that  system  which 
you  saw  last  autumn,  and  I  believe  the  same  result  would  follow  if  tried  with 
swedes  or  other  roots. 

The  land  in  October  was  cleaned  and  ridged  up  about  twenty-four  inches 
wide,  a  light  dressing  of  yard  manure  was  placed  in  the  ridges,  which  was 
afterwards  covered  in  by  turning  the  ridges  back  upon  it — and  in  this  state 
it  lay  till  seed  time.  From  the  20th  to  the  end  of  April  the  seed  was  drilled 
in  on  the  stale  ridge,  with  about  one  hundred  and  a  half  of  guano  and  twenty 
bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre.  First  a  row  of  mangold,  then  a  row  of  white 
Belgium  carrots ;  and  so  on  alternately  throughout  the  piece. 

The  crops  were  deeply  horse-hoed  "both  before  and  after  thinning,  which  I 
consider  very  essential  to  both  crops,  but  particularly  to  the  carrots  on  this 
brashy  land. 

You  will  observe  that  the  land  was  ridged  up  only  twenty-four  inches  wide, 
with  the  intention  of  putting  every  alternate  row  to  carrots ;  but,  on  about 
four  acres  in  the  same  field  (cultivated  in  exactly  the  same  manner),  mangold 
only  was  grown  where  the  ridges  were  thirty  inches  apart. 

On  these  four  acres  the  crop  was  about  one-thii*d  less  in  weight  than  upon 
an  equal  quantity  of  land  put  to  mangold  with  carrots  between ;  and  I  should 
say,  that  the  crop  of  carrots  was  the  best  ever  grown  here,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  weight. 

I  might  add,  that  I  have  tried  the  autumn  cultivation  for  swedes  on  a  stale 
ridge  with  invariable  success  on  this  brashy  soil. 

Hoping  these  few  remarks  may  be  serviceable  to  you, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Mr.  Thomas  Proctor.  John  Thompson. 

After  seeing  this  statement  I  determined  to  give  the  experi- 
ment a  fair  trial,  and  here  also  the  mangold  gave  a  greater  yield 
on  the  alternate  than  on  the  continuous  rows,  while  the  yield  of 
carrots  was  nearly  8  tons  per  acre.  Mr.  Thompson  informs  me 
that  his  plan  has  been  equally  successful  this  year  also  on  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  farm  at  Badminton.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
ingenious  contrivance  thus  to  intermix  two  plants,  one  with  broad 
leaves  that  draw,  it  would  seem,  much  nourishment  from  the  air, 
the  other  burrowing  deep  in  the  soil  for  its  food. 

It  realizes  curiously  the  singular  Greek  proverb  that  "  the  half 
i$  more  than  the  whole,"  and  may  be  described  shortly  as  a  method 
of  not  only  improving  the  mangold  crop,  but  of  getting  8  tons  of 
carrots  for  nothing. 

Pusey^  November  30,  1851. 
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XXV. — Breeding  Points  of  Jersey  Cattle, 

I.  ScAL£  OF  Points  for  Bulls. 

Thb  following  is  the  scale  of  points  which  guide  the  Judges  oi 
the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  in  awarding  their  Pre- 
miums for  Male  Cattle : — 

Article.  PoimU. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side 

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side •        •         • 

3.  Head,  fine  and  tapering 

4.  Forehead,  broad  ..••..... 

5.  Cheek,  small        •...•.•••• 

6.  Throat,  clean       . 

7.  Muzzle,  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  colour  .         •         .         • 

8.  Nostrils,  high  and  open  .••••••• 

9.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering,! 

tipped  with  black  ••••••••/ 

10.  Ears,  sinall  and  thin     • • 

1 1 .  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  colour  within 

12.  Eye,  full  and  lively 

13.  Neck,  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too  coarse  and  heavy 

14.  Ches^  broad  and  deep  .         •         .         • 

15.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad,  and  deep      •.••••• 

1 6.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  litUe  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip 

17.  Back,  straight,  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip         •         • 

18.  Back,  straight,  from  the  top  of  the  hips  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  ;^ 

andthe  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  back.        •        •        .         / 

19.  Tail,  fine •        .         .         • 

20.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks    •.••••. 

21.  Hide,  mellow  and  moveable,  but  not  too  loose 

22.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair 

23.  Hide,  of  a  good  colour •         <         • 

24.  Fore-legs,  short  and  straight 

25.  Fore-arm,  large  and  powerful,  swelling  and  full  above  the  knee,  and^ 

fine  below  it •         ( 

26.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long  and  well\ 

filled  up / 

27.  Hind  legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks),  and  bones  rather  fine 

28.  Hind  legs,  squarely  placed  and  not  too  close  together  when  viewed  from"^ 

behind  •         •  •       •         •         .         •         .         .         •         / 

29.  Hind  legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking  ..•...• 

30.  Hoofii,  small 

31.  Growth 

32.  General  appearance 

33.  Condition •         •         • 

Perfection '     .  —33 

No  prize  ehall  be  auxurded  to  a  Bull  having  less  thou  25  points, 

A  BuU  having  obtained  23  pointe,  wUhout  Pedigree,  ehall  be  allowed  to  be 

Branded,  but  cannot  taJte  a  prize, 

TJie  term  "  Pedigree**  is  employed  to  signify  the  offspring  of  a  prize,  or 

decorated  Male  or  Female  Stoch, 

The  above  points  were  decided  by  the  Special  Committee,  Col.  Le  Couteur, 
Moses  Gibaut,  Esq.,  Ph.  Le  Feuvre,  Esq.,  John  Mourant,  Esq.,  Rev.  Ch.  Marett, 
Lieut-General  Touzel,  John  Hume,  Esq.,  and  P.  C.  Patriarche,  Esq.,  and  ccNofirmed 
by  the  board  of  Management  of  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  at  a  ^>ecial 
Meeting  held  on  June  30,  1849. 
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Breeding  Points  of  Jersey  Cattle.  583 

II.  Scale  of  Points  fob  Cows  and  Heifers. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  points  which  guide  the  Judges  of 
the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  in  awarding  their  Pre- 
miums for  Female  Cattle. 

Article.  Points. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side 

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side 

3.  Head,  small,  fine,  and  tapering 

4.  Cheek,  small 

5.  Throat,  clean       ••..•..».. 

6.  Mnzzle,  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  colour  .         •         .         »         . 

7.  Nostrils,  high  and  open  ........ 

8.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering,! 

tipped  with  black •         / 

9.  Ears,  small  and  thin 

10.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  colour  within 

11.  Eye,  full  and  placid 

12.  Nedc,  straight,  fine,  and  lightly  placed  on  the  shoulders    . 

13.  Chest,  broad  and  deep 

14.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad,  and  deep 

1 5.  Well -ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip 

16.  Back,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip. 

17.  Back,  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hips  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  -A 

and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  back.         .         .         .        / 

18.  Twl,  fine 

19.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks- 

20.  Hide,  thin  and  moveable,  but  not  too  loose 

21.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair       •••... 

22.  Hide,  of  a  good  colour 

23.  Fore-legs,  wort,  straight,  and  fine 

24.  Forearm,  swelling  and  frdl  above  the  knee,  and  fine  below  it     . 

25.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  lonir  and  well) 

filled  up / 

26.  Hind-legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks),  and  bones  rather  fine 
.     27.  Hind-leg8,6quarelyplaced,nottooclosetogetherwhenviewedfrom behind 

28.  Hind  legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking 

29.  Hoofi,  small 

30.  Udder,  full  in  form,  t.  e.  well  in  line  with  the  belly  .         .         .         . 

31.  Udder,  well  up  behind 

32.  Teats,  large  and  squarely  placed,  being  wide  apart  •        .         .         . 

33.  Milk-veins,  very  prominent 

34.  Growth 

35.  General  appearance       .         • 

36.  Condition 

Perfection _36 

No  prize  ehcUl  be  awarded  to  a  Cow  having  less  than  29  points. 

No  prize  shall  he  awarded  to  a  Heifer  having  less  than  26  points. 

A  Cow  having  obtained  27  points,  and  a  Heifer  24  points,  without  Pedi- 
gree, ehaU  he  allowed  to  he  Branded,  but  cannot  in  either  ease  take  a  prize. 

Three  points,  viz,  Nos.  30,  31,  and  33,  shail  be  deducted  from  the  number 
required  for  perfection  in  Heifers;  as  the  Udder  and  Milk  veins  cannot  be  fully 
developed :  a  He^er,  therefore,  will  be  considered  to  be  perfect  at  83  poinds. 

The  term  **  Pedigree "  is  employed  to  eignify  the  offspring  of  a  prize,  or 
deccraied  Male  or  Female  Stock. 

The  above  points  were  approved  of  and  decide  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  Moses 
Gibaut,  Esq.,  Ph.  Le  Feuvre,  Esq.,  John  Monrant,  Esq.,  Rev.  Ch.  Marett;  Lieut- 
General  Touzel,  John  Hume,  Esq.,  and  P.  C.  Patriarche,  Esq.,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  at  a  Special  Meeting 
held  on  June  30,  1849. 
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XXVI. — On  Dried  Blood  as  Manure.     By  J.  Thomas  Way, 
G)nsuUing  Chemist  to  the  Society. 

Thk  value  of  blood  as  manure  has  been  long  known,  but  many  ciraiin- 
stances  have  combined  to  prevent  it  from  being  employed  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

That  blood  should  be  a  highly  fertilizing  substance,  we  should  infer 
from  its  composition.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  go  into  any  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  analysis  of  blood,  my  object  being  principally  to  inquire  what 
prospect  there  is  that  thb  valuable  substance  may  be  rescued  from  waste, 
and  systematically  thrown  into  the  manuro  market  as  a  dry  and  portable 
manure.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  ox-blood,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Playfair,  contains  from  79  to  82  parts  of  water,  the  remaining 
portion,  of  from  18  to  21  parts,  being,  of  course,  dry  matter.  In  this  re8|)ect 
bloody  very  closely  resembles  flesh,  which,  accordmg  to  the  same  authcuritj, 
contains  77  parts  of  water  and  23  of  dry  matter.  The  ultimate  composition 
of  blood  and  flesh  is  identical.  Omitting  the  ashes  in  each  case,  Dr. 
Playfair  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  dry  blood  and  dry  flesh  the  followii^ 
results : — 

Dry  Ox-blood.  Dry  Oz-fleai. 

Carbon     .  .  .  .54-35  54*12 

Hydrogen  .  .  .          7*50  7*89 

Nitrogen  .  .  .        15-76  15-67 

Oxygen    .  .  .  .        22-39  22.32 


100-00  10000 

The  proportion  of  ash  in  blood  is  small,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  on  the 
dry  matter.  Of  this  small  quantity  too  fully  one-half  is  common  salt ;  whilst 
perhaps  not  moro  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  ash  is  of  any  great  value  to  vege- 
tation. 

I  am  inclined,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  blood  as  manure,  to  put 
aside  the  mineral  matters  as  too  insignificant  to  roquire  attention,  resting  its 
chief  merits  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  pure  animal  matter,  and  contains  a 
high  per  centage  of  nitrogen.  Hitherto  comparatively  little  blood  has  been 
prepared  in  the  dry  state,  and  that  little  has  been  sold  to  the  makers  of  pnis- 
siate  of  potash.  Some  manufacturers,  however,  are  now  turning  their  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  preparing  the  dried  substance  on  a  large  scale  for  manure, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  value  of  this  substance  will  be  found  such  as  to 
enable  farmers  to  purehase  it  at  a  price  high  enough  both  to  remunerate  and 
encourage  the  maker  and  to  secure  its  application  to  the  purp6ses  of  agriculture. 
From  a  manufacturer  of  dry  blood  I  have  received  from  time  to  time  several 
specimens  for  analysis,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  convince  me  that  blood 
may  be  dried  on  the  large  scale  with  perfect  success ;  and  that  the  product 
obtained  may  fully  come  up  practically  to  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  material  employed. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  any  specimen  of  dried  blood  will  be  dependent 
principally  on  two  cireumstances :  first,  the  extent  to  which  the  blood  is  dried 
— because,,  although  sufficiently  dry  to  be  portable  and  pulverulent,  it  will  never 
be  absolutely  free  from  moisture ;  and  secondly,  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  the  evaporation.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  blood  get  carbonized  and  burnt  its 
value  must  be  proportionately  reduced,  and,  for  this  reason,  open  fires  should, 
if  possible,  be  entirely  avoided  in  the  heating  operatioas,  and  steam-cased 
vessels  substituted. 
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I  give  now  the  determination  of  nitrogen  and  water  in  three  samples  of 
dried  blood,  made  on  the  large  scale  at  different  times,  and  sent  to  mo  as  oefore 
mentioned : — 

Ammonia  to 
Water.  Nitrogen.  which  the  Nitrogen 

ia  equal. 

Sample  No.  1  .     8«78  13«24  16-07 

„       No.  2      .         .     7-91  13-68  16-49 

„      No.  3      .         .     6-19  13-93  1691 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  result  is  very  satisfactory,  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  being  in  the  lust  case  nearly  as  high  as  in  average  samples  of 
Peruvian  guano.  The  following  analyses  of  ouer  samples  will  show— what 
hardly  indeed  requires  demonstration — that  in  purchasing  dried  blood  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  farmer  is  assured  that  it  is  dry.  Thus,  samples  not  ex- 
ternally moist  were  found  to  contain  : — 


Moistare. 

Nitrogen. 

Eqnal  to  Ammonia. 

Sample  No.  4 

.     21-81 

11-44 

13-89 

„      No.  5 

.     29-46 

10-46 

12-69 

„      No.  6       . 

.     22-11 

11-38 

13-82 

„      No.  7       . 

.     35-43 

8-74 

10-59 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  to  say  that  these  samples  have  been  ofiered 
in  the  market  as  dry  blood  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  submitted 
to  me  by  the  maker  to  determine  how  dry  they  were,  in  order  that 
a  price  might  be  fixed  upon  them.  It  is  plain  that  a  farther  drying — easily 
accomplished — will  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  other  samples.  Alto- 
gether, therefore,  1  think  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting,  before  long,  a  good 
article  of  this  kind  on  a  practical  scale.  The  quantity  to  be  obtained,  and 
theprice  at  which  it  may  be  purchased,  are  two  other  important  questions. 

From  an  excellent  article  on  blood,  in  Morton's  *  Cyclopeedia  of  Agriculture,' 
to  which  the  reader  will  refer  with  much  advantage  to  himself,  I  take  the 
following  sentence,  with  the  explanatory  note : — *'  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  moment  b  about  20  millions  ;  and  if  we  take  75  lbs.* 
as  the  average  amount  of  flesh  meat  consumed  by  each  individual,  we  have 
1,500,000,000  lbs.  as  the  total  animal  food  in  one  year.  And  as  the  blood 
may  be  taken  to  represent  at  least  one-fourteenth  of  the  net  weight  of  an 
animal,  the  total  wei^t  of  the  blood  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food  in  England 
will  be  about  100,000,000  lbs.  or  45,000  tons." 

This  statement  refers,  of  course,  to  blood  in  its  ordinary  state ;  and  as  it 
loses  three-fourths  of  its  weight  in  drying,  we  should  have  about  11,000  tons 
of  dried  blood  as  the  total  quantity  available  under  the  very  best  system  of 
collection  and  preservation. 

How  very  far  the  quantity  practically  obtainable  will  fall  short  of  thb 
estimate  (supposing  the  calculations  given  in  the  extract  we  have  made  to  be 
correct),  will  at  once  be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  only  the  blood  of  those 
animals  that  are  slaughtered  for  thickly-populated  towns  can  be  at  all  at  the 
command  of  the  manure  dealer,  and  from  this  must  be  further  deducted  the 
quantity  used  for  feeding  pigs,  &c.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  butcher 
will  find  the  price  paid  to  him  for  the  blood  too  small  to  compensate  for  the 

*  "  In  an  Asylum  containing,  in  1841,  on  an  average  116  persons  (10  adults  and 
106  male  and  female  children),  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  was  104|  lbs. ;  and 
in  a  private  fEimily  in  Loudon,  consisting  of  a  genUeman,  his  wife,  ten  children,  and 
ten  servants,  in  1840,  the  consumption  for  each  person  was  370^  lbs.  of  meat.'* — 
Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  591. 
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trouble  and  annoyance  of  keeping  it  on  his  premises ;  and  at  this  time  large 
quantities  are  dainr  passed  down  &e  sewers  of  London  bj  those  who  formerl/ 
disposed  of  it  to  the  collectors. 

ft  is  difficult  to  ^x  the  exact  value  of  dried  blood.  Supposing  it  to  con- 
tain as  much  nitrogen  as  the  sample  No.  3  above  described,  it  would  ultimately 
furnish  about  17  per  cent  of  ammonia.  The  price  of  ammonia  must  not  for 
agricultural  use  oe  higher  than  6d.  per  lb.,  which  would  give  the  nitrogen 
value  of  fully  dried  blood  of  the  best  quality  as  about  9/.  lOs.  per  ton ;  bat 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Peruvian  guano  furnishes  not  only  17  per  cent 
of  ammonia,  but  25  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  other  salts  for 
9/.  lOs.  or  10/.  per  too,  so  that  ammonia  in  guano  b  considerably  cheaper  than 
6d,  per  lb.  As  a  provisional  price^  I  think  that  perhaps  from  8/.  to  9/.  may 
safely  be  given  by  the  agriculturist  for  genuine  high-dried  blood — I  say,  as  a 
proviuonal  price,  because  we  want  experience  ^et  of  the  precise  action  exer- 
cised respectively  by  ammoniacal  salts  and  animal  matter  only  in  process  of 
decomposition.  It  may  be  that  the  high  per  centage  of  carbonaceous  matter 
supplied  to  the  plant  at  the  same  time  with  nitrogen  or  anunonia  by  blood, 
will  considerably  enhance  its  fertilizing  influence.  The  farmer's  experience 
will  decide  ultimately  what  is  the  true  commercial  value  of  thb  as  of  evoy 
other  manure. 

The  crop  which  dried  blood  will  most  benefit  is  wheat.  To  hops  it  would 
prove  an  excellent  manure :  indeed,  it  would  not  fail  to  do  good  to  any  kind 
of  vegetation  if  properly  employed.  A  mixture  of  dried  blood  and  mineral  super- 
phos^mate  of  lime  would  be  an  admirable  drill  manure  for  turnips.  Dried  blood 
IS  likely  to  be  effective  on  all  soils,  but  especially  on  light  sandy  land.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  make  a  suggestion  to  manufacturers,  based  on  theoretical 
considerations.  The  albumen  of  blood  and  the  white  of  egg  are  of  the  same 
composition,  and  resemble  each  other  in  properties.  The  white  of  e^,  when 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  165°  or  170^  Fahrenheit,  coagulates,  and  becomes 
insoluble  in  water ;  if,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  at  a  temperature  below 
that  named,  it  becomes  a  transparent  brittle  substance,  which  keeps  for  any 
time  in  its  dry  state,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  The  albumen  which  is  contained 
in  the  watery  parts  of  blood  equally  coagulates  with  heat,  and  can  equally  be 
dried  up  without  coagulation  by  a  moderate  temperature.  From  its  solubility 
in  water,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  active  as  a  manure  when  so 
dried,  than  wnen  the  coagulation  which  renders  it  insoluble  is  sdlowed  to  take 
place ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  some  means  should  be  tried  with  that  end  io 
view.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  separation  of  the  clot  of  blood  upon  stantting, 
but  to  the  further  solidification  on  heating  to  the  boiling  point. 
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XXVII. — Report  to  H.R.H.  the  President  of  the  Commission  for 

the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations. 

On  Agricultural  Implebients,  Class  IX. 

By  Ph.  Pusey,  M.P. 

(Commamcated  by  the  Writer.) 

In  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  command  of  your  Royal  Highness, 

that  each  reporter  should  describe,  as  to  its  general  state,  the 

branch  of  industry  which  falls  within  his  department,  my  task 

will  lead  me  not  to  balance  the  claims  of  rival  inventions,  which 

are  far  better  shown  by  the  results  of  the  trials  given  in  the  words 

of  my  colleagues,  nor  yet  to  portray  their  construction,  which 

can  hardly  be  conveyed  in  words,  or  even  by  drawings,  but  to 

state  plainly,  if  I  am  able,  the  practical  effect  of  agricultural 

machinery  upon  the  soil  or  its  products  ;  and  so,  if  may  be,  to 

further  the  design  of  that  Exhibition  which  your  Royal  Highness 

purposed  not  for  a  gorgeous  spectacle  only,  but,  as  it  has  worked 

itself  out,  for  a  focus  in  which  the  various  nations  might  combine 

and  compare  their  scattered  rays  of  realised  knowledge. 

As  our  implements  are  intended  not  to  bring  about  new 
conditions  of  soil,  nor  to  yield  new  products  of  any  kind,  but  to 
do  with  more  certainty  and  cheapness  what  had  been  done 
hitherto  by  employing  the  rude  implements  of  former  centuries, 
certainty  and  cheapness  of  action  are  evidently  the  standard  by 
which  their  merits  have  to  be  tried,  and  chiefly  the  latter  pro- 
perty, which  forms  the  superiority  of  the  spinning^jenny  over  the 
distaff,  namely,  economy. 

The  yearly  shows  and  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
have  certainly  done  more  in  England  for  agricultural  mechanics 
within  the  last  ten  years  than  had  been  attempted  anywhere  in 
all  former  time.  Yet  though  the  inventions  are  many,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  classes :  in  reviewing  those  classes,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  perhaps  to  follow  the  order  of  cultiva- 
tion, beginning  with  the  instruments  of  tillage,  and,  among  these, 
with  the  plough. 

Instruments  of  Tillage. 
1.  Plough, 
It  was  found  about  twelve  years  ago  that  in  many  parts  of  Eng. 
land  ploughs  drawn  by  four  horses  were  still  used,  while  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  or  even  parish,  other  ploughs  were  at  work 
equally  easy  for  two  horses.  The  cumbrous  plough,  resting  on  a 
heavy  gallows  and  wheels,  had  been  adapted  to  the  clay  soils  when 
those  soils  were  the  chief  source  of  corn  to  the  country,  and  had 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  after  the  heavy  lands  had 
been  widely  laid  down  to  grazing  ground,  and  the  former  downs 
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had  become  our  principal  arable  land.  Not  only,  however,  did 
these  obsolete  monuments  survive — it  was  also  discovered  br 
Mr.  Hand  ley  that  the  inventors  of  new  ploughs,  by  rejecting'  the 
wheels  as  woll  as  the  gallows,  had  produced,  especially  in  the 
north,  a  plough  which,  though  fajshionable  under  the  name  of 
swing  plough,  had  little  advantage  in  draught  over  the  ancient 
one.  It  was  Messrs,  Ransonie  who  furnished  the  modem  English 
plough  with  two  low  wheels,  and  with  mould*boards  adapted  to 
diflFerent  soils,  Messrs.  Howard  further  improved  the  mould- 
board.  Themould*board,i  ndeed ,  wh  i  ch,  r  ai  si  ng  each  si  i  ce  of  earth 
(furrow  slice)  from  its  Hat  position  gradually  througli  an  upright 
one,  lays  it  over  half  inclined  on  the  preceding  slice,  is  the  essen- 
tial acting  part  of  the  plough.     It  should  perform  this  spiral  transfer 


Howard's  Patent  Iron  Plough. 

of  a  very  rough  material  with  an  equal  pressure  both  crossways 
and  lengthways.  The  true  shape  is  founded  on  mathematical 
laws,  but  as,  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  of  displacement,  that  of 
water  by  the  bow  of  a  yacht,  is  doubtless  best  determined  bj 
actual  trial.  The  test  of  perfection  in  the  work  of  a  plough  is 
that  the  furrow  slice  shall  lie,  after  being  turned  over,  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  not  only  unbroken  but  even  uncracked.  It 
is  by  patient  attention  to  this  point  that  Mr.  Busby,  with  the  aid  of 
an  excellent  farmer,  Mr.  Outhwaite,  produced  the  beautiful  mould- 
boards  of  his  prize  ploughs.  This  unbroken  furrow-slice  requires 
some  length  of  mould-board  ;  and  it  is  urged  on  the  other  hand, 
in  behalf  of  short  mould-boards,  that  they  pulverise  the  soil  while 
they  turn  it  over.  Practical  farmers,  however,  know  that  to 
pulverise  is  not  the  immediate  object  of  ploughing  land :  but  as 
the  length  of  the  English  mould-boards  surprised  foreigners, 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  state  a  further  reason  for  that  ap- 
parently excessive  length.  Ours  also  were,  in  fact,  made  short 
and  hollow  for  our  new  ploughs,  until  at  one  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  trials  all  the  selected  ploughs  were  brought  to 
a  stand  in  attempting  to  work  a  strong  clay.  The  cause  of  the 
failure  was  this :  The  chief  resistance  to  the  horses  in  ploughing 
proceeds  not  from  the  weight  of  earth  moved    which  is  insigni- 
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ficant,  nor,  unless  the  ground  be  unusually  baked,  from  the  act  of 
severing  the  earth,  but  from  two  other  causes,  namely,  friction, 
and,  on  certain  soils,  still  more  from  cohesion.  Now  if  the  soil 
contain  sharp  sand  there  will  be  no  cohesion ;  it  will  work  freely 
off  the  mould-board,  which  will  be  kept  bright,  and  the  shorter 
its  surface  the  less  will  the  friction  be.  For  such  soils,  therefore, 
as  are  common  in  Scotland  short  mould-boards  may  be  the  best 
But  most  English  soils  contain  so  much  clay  as  will  adhere  to 
and  fill  up  the  hollow  of  a  short  mould-board,  so  that  the  furrow 
slice  will  have  to  work  not  upon  an  iron  surface  but  upon  the 
most  disadvantageous  of  all  surfaces,  one  of  rough  loam,  and  the 
draught  may  thus  be  easily  doubled  by  friction  and  cohesion 
together.  Hence  our  English  mould-boards  have  been  very 
properly  lengthened,  the  more  properly,  I  suppose,  because  the 
same  soil  will  more  often  have  to  be  worked  in  a  moist  state  here 
than  in  continental  Europe.*     Many  of  the  foreign  ploughs,  it 

•  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  I  have  received  the  subjoined  report 
from  Baron  Mertens;  but  from  my  own  former  experience  in  dynamometrical 
trials,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  should  not  draw  frt>m  a  single  snnuner-trial  any 
inference  even  as  to  the  lightness  of  a  plough  in  ordinary  work,  and  still  less  as  to  its 
capacity  for  general  work.  When  land  is  hard  and  dry,  cleavage  is  the  principal 
element  of  resistance ;  the  friction  is  limited,  and  the  cohesion,  of  course,  null. 
Hence  our  English  ploughs  which  seemed  the  lightest  were  brought,  in  a  former 
trial,  to  a  dead  stand  on  moist  clay.  The  American  ploughs  are  very  elegant  and 
lighi  but  seem  hardly  steady  enough  for  breaking  up  an  English  clover-ley.  The 
Belgian  mould-board  is  good,  though  the  fitunework  is  as  unsuited  to  our  workmen 
as  our  own  would  be  to  Uieirs.— Ph.  P. 

"London,  July,  29,  1851. 

"  The  trial  of  the  following  prize  ploughs  with  Bentall's  dynamometer  took 
place  on  the  25th  instant,  at  Mr.  Mechi's  &nn,  near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  before 
Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  myself.  Morin's  dynamometer  (French)  could 
not  be  tried,  on  account  of  the  rain.  The  trials  were  attended  with  great  success, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  the  following  results : — 


Ploughs. 


I-  Belgian 


2.  American. 

3.  English     . 

4.  French     . 

5.  Holland    . 

6.  Belgian     . 

7.  English     , 

8.  American . 

9.  French      . 
10.  English     . 

n.  Ditto.  .     . 


Nune. 


OdeuTS  .     •     . 

Hale  and  Spear 
Busby  .  .  . 
Bodin  .  .  . 
Jenken  .  .  . 
Delstanche  •     • 

Howard .     •     . 
Prouty  and  Mears 
Talbot    .     .     . 
Ball  ...     . 

Ransome  and  May 


Remarks. 


Land  very  hard  going  up 
hill,  coming  down  in 
Ball's  plough's  furrow. 

Land  hard. 

Land  worked  well. 


No  ploughman  to  use  them 

well. 
Hard  land. 


Very  hard  ground;   very 

good  furrow. 
Very  hard  piece  of  land. 


Babon  Mebtbns  d'Ostins.  C.  B.  Challoner. 

Babon  Mkbtbns,  for  Mb.  Johnson." 
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should  be  said,  behaved  exceedingly  well  under  all  disadvantages, 
and  were  no  doubt  better  suited  than  ours  for  their  respectire 
localities. 

Ploughing  itself  is  certainly  a  singular  instance  of  great  skill 
acquired  by  a  body  of  men  who  scarcely,  as  was  remarked  bj 
Lord  Ashburton,  receive  the  credit  due  to  that  skill.  A  good 
ploughman  will  set  up  a  pole  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  or  more, 
and  keeping  this  mark,  almost  invisible,  steadily  in  his  view,  will^ 


Boaby'g  Two-Hone  Plough. 

on  land  perfectly  smooth,  trace  up  to  that  goal,  until  his  horses 
knock  it  down  as  they  pass  on  each  side,  a  furrow  so  true  that 
no  eye  can  detect  any  divergence  from  absolute  straightness.  If 
one  saw  for  the  first  time  a  field  of  short  green  clover  converted 
in  a  few  hours  into  a  surface  of  clean  brown  soil  in  regular  ribs, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art  I  mention  this,  the 
rather  because  in  speculative  writing  the  plough  is  sometimes  de- 
preciated and  the  spade  is  extolled,  though  this  very  operation  of 
preparing  our  wheat  land  could  scarcely  be  executed  at  all  by  the 
spade,  since  it  is  necessary  that  the  existing  sward  should  be  per- 
fectly buried.  The  caution  seems  more  necessary,  because,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Exhibition  building,  ingenious  attempts  are 
being  made  at  steam  digging,  as  well  as  steam  ploughing. 

The  result  of  the  trial  of  ploughs  will  be  found  in  the  following 
report  of  Mr.  Shelley. 

RESULT  OF  TRIAL  OF  PLOUGHS  AT  PUSEY. 

By  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  John  V.  Shbllet,  Esq. ; 
assisted  by  Mr,  T.  P.  OuTHWArra. 

The  English  and  Scotch  ploughs,  eighteen  in  number,  were  put  to  work  in  the 
first  instance  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  5  inches — the  land  a  young  clover-ley, 
in  excellent  condition  for  the  trial  of  lieht-Iand  ploughs.  The  ploughs  con- 
sisted of  nine  2-wheel,  three  1- wheel,  and  six  swing  ploughs.  The  work  of  the 
2-wheel  ploughs  was  generally  good  ;  for  the  first  test,  not  exceeding  5  inches, 
we  found  the  following  most  deserving^  of  commendation  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed  : — 

No.  1.  Ball's. 

No.  2.  Howard's,  marked  XX. 

No.  3.  Howard's,  marked  XXX. 
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The  same  ploughs  were  then  put  to  work  at  a  depth  not  less  than  7  inches, 
when  we  found  the  following  dici  the  work  best  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed  : — 

No.  1.  Busby's. 

No.  2.  Howard's,  marked  XX. 

No.  3.  Howard's,  marked  XXX. 

Ball's  plough,  which  at  5  inches  appeared  No.  1,  broke  the  land  too  much 
at  the  extra  depth,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  mould-board  pressing  too 
heavily  on  the  furrow.  The  work  done  by  the  whole  of  the  swing  ploughs 
was  moderate,  especially  that  by  the  Scotch  pk>ughs,  which  was  decidedly  bad. 
The  three  best  ploughs,  viz.,  Mr.  Busby's,  Mr.  Howard's,  and  Mr.  Ball's, 
were  then  taken  to  the  heavy  land,  and  were  subjected  to  a  very  severe  test. 
The  work  there  was  satisfactorily  completed,  and  we  place  the  ploughs  accord- 
ing to  the  following  order  of  merit : — 

No.  1.  Busby's. 
No.  2.  Howard's. 
No.  3.  Ball's. 

Mr.  Howard  bad  one  plough  only  tried  on  the  stiff  land.  The  ploughs 
were  tested  as  before— first,  at  not  less  than  5  inches  deep,  and  then  at  not 
less  than  7  inches,  and  the  same  result  appeared  at  both  depths.  The  objec- 
tion observed '  in  the  plough  of  Mr.  Howard  was,  that  there  appeared  to  be 
too  much  curvature  in  the  tail  of  the  mould-board,  which  caused  the  land  to 
break  np  in  turning,  and  a  great  advantage  was  thus  given  to  the  plough  of 
Mr.  Busby :  at  the  same  time,  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Howard's  plough  was 
very  good ;  that  of  Mr.  Ball's  good  ;  but  that  of  Mr.  Busby's  was  supenor. 

Three  4-horse  ploughs  were  tried  in  the  lighter  land  at  a  depth  of  from  9  to 
10  inches  ;  they  appeared  on  that  in  the  following  order  of  merit : — 

No.  1.  Busby's ;  No.  2.  Hensman's;  No.  3.  Howard's. 

Six  Subsoil  Ploughs  exhibited  :— 

No.  1.  Bentall's  ;  2.  Grey  &  Son's  ;  3  Comins' ;  4.  Coleman's. 

In  the  latter  an  improved  system  of  adjusting  the  lever  appeared,  the  con- 
struction of  which  we  consider  to  be  good. 

In  the  tum-wrist  ploughs  we  considered  that  none  were  exhibited  deserving 
of  remark.  Lowcock's  one-way  plough  could  not  be  worked,  owing  to  a  por- 
tion having  been  lost  on  the  railroad ;  but  having  tested  it  on  former  occasions, 
we  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  notice. 

The  best  of  the  six  Belgian  Ploughs  exhibited  was  that  of  Mr.  Odeurs, 
which  cut  the  side  clean  and  left  the  sole  level.  Worked  steadily,  and  was 
easy  to  hold.  In  the  turn- wrist  ploughs  of  Mr.  Vaumael,  a  new  principle  of 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  land,  and  of  the  adjustment  of  the  mould-board,  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  turn- wrist  plough  of  Mr.  Dufour  also  worked 
satbfactorily.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  Mr.  Busby  had  applied  to  his  plough 
the  moveable  nose-piece  invented  by  Messrs.  Ransome.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  considered  by  the  Judges  that  the  working  of  the  ploughs  was  satisfactory. 

John  Villi ebs  Shelley. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  ploughs  suited  for  common  and  for 
deep  ploughing  distinctly  have  for  some  time  been  separately 
encouraged  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  on  most  soils  it  is  useful  once  in  four  years,  when  the 
root  crop  recurs,  to  give  the  land  a  deep  stirring  :  if  that  be 
thought  too  laborious,  the  farm  should,  in  each  field,  get  once  at 
leasty  if  only  once  for  all,  a  thorough  disturbance.  But  a  common 
plough  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  since  the  soil  crumbles 
back  into  the  furrow.  One  such  deep  plough,  therefore,  as 
Busby's  should  be  kept  on  most  farms,  to  be  worked  at  leisure 
in  winter  with  four  or  even  six  horses. 

2.  Harrow. 

The  harrow  has  been  made,  I  suppose,  with  square  bars,  and 
therefore  straight-set  teeth,  for  as  many  centuries  as  it  has  been 
used,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  teeth  of  such  a  harrow  work 
always  in  different  tracks,  although  the  harrows  are  dragged  from 
the  comer.  This  imperfection  has  been  remedied  within  the  last 
few  years,  in  two  harrows,  to  each  of  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded.  The  teeth  being  set  crossways,  the  harrows  themselves 
can  now  be  drawn  straight. 


Williams's  P&tent  Iron  Harrows. 


iiliiiiyiiiiiiyilllHlliiiliiillHililllllii^^         . 

Howard*s  Hazrows. 

A  third  novelty  has  also  been  produced  and  rewarded— Mr. 
Coleman's  expanding  harrow.  The  bars  at  every  point  of 
crossing  are  united  not  by  a  screw,  but  by  a  loose  pin,  on  which 
they  work  freely.  Thus  the  width  of  the  harrow  can  be 
increased  or  diminished,  and  the   times,  according  to  the  state 
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oi  the  land,  be  brought  nearer  together  or  spread  wider  apart, 
exactly  like  the  mimic  soldiers  on  the  child's  toy.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Coleman's  harrow  looks  rather  cumbrous ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  found  to  possess  small,  almost  invisible,  wheels,  which 
are  easily  let  down,  and  serve  to  move  the  harrows  from  one  field 
to  another.  This  is  a  further  advantage,  for  a  set  of  common 
iron  harrows  must  first  be  separated,  and  even  then  are  trouble- 
some enough  to  convey. 

3.  Rollers. 

Not  many  years  since  the  landlord  was  often  asked  by  his 
tenant  for  some  old  tree  to  convert  into  a  roller.  The  tree 
roller,  when  manufactured,  had  its  framework  loaded  with  rough 
materials  to  give  it  weight.  But  it  soon  wore  and  cracked,  so  as 
to  produce  in  a  year  a  most  ungainly  instrument.  Sometimes  the 
tree  was  manufactured  into  what  was  called  a  cheek-roll,  that  is 
to  say,  a  roll  without  framework,  but  with  an  iron  peg  driven  into 
each  end,  to  which  pegs  the  horse's  traces  were  fastened.  We 
have  now  very  excellent  rollers  with  iron  cylinders,  which  last  for 
ever  ;  but  it  does  seem  that  for  rendering  the  soil  fine  their  regular 
form  has  this  disadvantage,  that  they  pass  so 
equally  over  small  clods  as  merely  to  press, 
not  to  grind  them.  A  more  squeezing  mo- 
tion seems  to  be  wanted.  Mr.  Claes  of  Bel- 
gium exhibited  a  roller  intended  for  narrow 
round  ridges,  but  which  seems  to  possess  the 
germ  of  this  very  squeezing  motion  which  we 
require.  The  roller  consists,  in  its  breadth, 
of  four  separate  rollers  of  equal  size  ;  these 
do    not  work  on  a   fixed  axle,  but  contain   a  central  circle    of 


New  Belgian  Roller. 
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iron,  within  which  the  common  axle  lies  for  the  four  rollers 
to  play  freely  upon. 

The  common  axle  rests,  in  fact,  always  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  internal  circle  of  the  four  rolls,  which  thus  move  irregularly 
with  the  freedom  desired. 

The  roller  has,  however,  been  superseded  in  its  function  of 
clodcrusher  by  the  instrument  which  bears  that  name,  though  we 
still  see  farmers  engaged  in  the  hopeless  attempt  at  breaking,  by 
the  alternate  use  of  roller  and  harrow,  clods  which  refuse  to  be 
broken.  The  barley  crop  of  course  suffers  thereby  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  measure. 

4.  Clodcrushers.     Norwegian  Harrow. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  clodcrusher  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  new  inventions.  Its  principal  use  is  in  breaking 
down  turnip-land  which  has  been  fed  off  by  sheep  in  wet  weather 
and  afterwards  baked  by  the  sun.     Notwithstanding  its  jagged  iron 


Ooxskills  Clodcrnsher. 

teeth,  it  has  been  found,  too,  the  best  presser  for  young  wheat  in 
March,  when  the  soil  has  been  swollen  and  the  roots  thrown  out 
by  alternating  frosts  and  thaws.  Thus  applied  it  also  arrests  the 
wireworm,  and,  if  it  wound  the  tender  blade,  the  wheat  tillers  the 
better.  By  using  it  according  to  its  intention,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  barley-land,  we  may  avoid  sowing  on  cloddy  ground 
or  save  three  weeks'  delay  of  the  sowing,  and  in  either  case  may 
gain  at  least  one  quarter  of  barley  per  acre,  thus  paying  for  our 
implement  in  the  first  season.  Mr.  Gibson's  clodcrusher,  now 
first  brought  out,  is  on  a  different  construction,  being  formed  of 
two  rows  of  very  narrow  wheels,  alternating  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Crosskill's  has  the  defect  of  clogging  when  the  soil  is  moist,  Mr. 
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Gibson's  of  pressing  the  ground  rather  tightly  :  it  is  between  these 
two  weak  points  that  a  choice  must  be  made  in  selecting  a  clod- 


Oibton'a  Cloderuaher. 

crusher.  There  is  a  third  implement— the  Norwegian,  or,  as 
it  should  be  called,  the  Swedish  harrow — which  neither  clogs 
nor  kneads,  but  then  it  will  not  press,  and  is  heavier  for  the 
horses.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  clodcrusher  if  I  could 
afford  one  such  implement  only,  but  from  experience  in  barley 
sowing  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  be  without  the  Swedish  tool 
also,  which  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  lengthening  its 
teeth,  while  its  draught  has  been  lightened  by  one  horse  in  four. 


Cnwakill's  Norweifuui  Harrow 

5.  Scarifiers^  Grubbers,  or  Cultivators. 

Numerous  as  are  the  forms  of  this  implement,  and  it  appears  in 
new  forms  every  year,  its  full  serviceableness  has  certainly  not 
been  yet  understood.  It  has  been  used  accidentally  as  it  were, 
and  not  upon  system,  whereas,  if  it  were  used  upon  system,  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  important  as  are  the  American  Reapers,  the 
Cultivator  would  ensure  to  the  English  farmer  upon  stock  land 

2q2 
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advantages  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  for  it  would  save  him 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  labour  now  bestowed  on  his  ploogb- 
ing ;  but  to  j>rove  this  it  will  be  unavoidable  to  enter  somewhat 
into  the  detail  of  actual  farming.  Indeed  our  implements  must  of 
course  be  judged  not  merely  by  their  power  of  effecting  a  certain 
object,  but  by  the  usefulness  of  that  object  when  it  has  been  eflFected. 
Thus  Kilby's  paring  plough  will  peel  off  the  turf  from  a  bowling- 
green  as  even  as  a  web  of  cocoanut  matting,  yet  if  that  were  all, 
it  might  serve  the  gardener,  but  would  not  serve  the  farmer.  It 
does,  however,  serve  the  farmer,  because  it  gives  one  mode  of 
accomplishing  a  most  valuable  new  process,  the  autumnal  clean- 
ing of  wheat  stubbles. 

In  order  to  prove  this  great  saving,  the  ordinary  course  of 
ploughing  on  a  common  stock  farm,  according  to  the  usual  four- 
course  system,  must  be  shortly  stated. 

After  the  wheat  crop,  the  land,  being  full  of  running  couch,  is 
ploughed  in  the  winter,  and  ploughed  again,  with  other  operations, 
thrice  more  in  the  spring,  until  it  appears  to  be  clean,  when  the 
turnips  are  sown.  In  the  next  spring  it  is  ploughed  by  many 
good  farmers  twice  for  barley ;  in  order  that  the  sheep  droppings 
may  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  so  the  growth  of  the  barley 
be  regular.  The  third  crop,  clover,  being  sown  with  the  barley 
gives  a  rest  to  the  teams  until  it  is  broken  up  with  one  ploughing, 
and  the  fourth  crop,  the  wheat  crop,  is  sown.  The  account  will 
stand  thus : — 

Ploaghingft. 

Root  crop 4 

Barley 2 

Clover  0 

Wheat 1 

7 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  if  immediately  after  har\'^est  the 
wheat  land  be  not  ploughed,  but  pared  at  a  depth  of  2  inches 
only,  the  couch,  the  cause  of  so  much  labour,  is  intercepted  before 
it  has  penetrated  the  ground,  and  all  that  future  toil  becomes 
needless.  This  work  is  done  with  the  scarifier.  The  saving  of 
labour  is  easily  calculated,  if  we  only  compare  the  breadth  of  the 
scarifier,  whichever  it  be,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  with  the 
breadth  of  the  plough.  Thus  our  ploughs  make  a  furrow  nearly 
9  inches  wide,  and  are  drawn  by  two  horses.  Coleman's  scarifier, 
one  of  the  best  for  hard  ground,  is  5  feet  wide  (7  times  as  wide), 
and  is  drawn  by  six  horses.  These  three  pair,  therefore,  will 
cover  as  much  ground  as  seven  pair  at  plough,  and  the  labour, 
accordingly,  would  not  be  half  of  one  ploughing.  There  must  after- 
wards be  one  good  ploughing  given  to  lay  up  the  land  for  the 
mellowing  effect  of  the  winter's  frost.     In  the  spring  the  land  can 
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be  once  more  stirred  with  a  wider  scarifier  (Biddle's,  6^  feet 
wide),  which  would  go  deeper,  the  land  being  looser,  with  4 
horses  only.  As  this  implement  is  equal  in  width  to  8i  ploughs, 
4  horses  would  thus  be  doing  the  work  of  16.  The  operation 
will  in  labour  be  only  a  quarter-ploughing.  There  are  saved, 
besides,  in  spring,  infinite  harro wings  and  rollings,  which  will 
defray  the  expense  of  drilling  the  turnips. 

The  plan  of  autumn-cleaning  is  the  more  valuable  because  it 
is  a  practice  of  actual  farmers.  When  we  hear  of  wheat  being 
grown  on  alternate  portions  of  the  same  field  every  year,  such  an 
experiment  is  highly  interesting  in  a  scientific  view,  yet  we  feel 
certain  that  it  cannot  become  general :  but  when  we  know  that 
good  farmers  are  yearly  extending  the  practice  of  autumn- 
cleaning  upon  stock  land,  we  are  assured  that  whatever  be  its 
advantages  they  will  be  generally  available  upon  land  of  that 
character. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  barley-sowing  after  turnips,  it  used 
to  be  good  farming,  as  I  have  said,  to  plough  twice.  But  in  order 
to  save  ammonia  it  is  still  better  to  pare  the  land  as  quickly  as 
the  sheepfold  is  shifted.  This  may  be  done  by  Kilby's  or 
Bentall's  paring-plough,  and  may  be  set  down  as  a  half-plough- 
ing. The  frost  mellows  the  surface,  and  4  horses  scarifying  at 
seed  time  will  make  it  fit  for  the  drill.  This  last  operation  may 
be  set  down  as  one-third  of  a  ploughing.  We  may  now  examine 
what  saving  of  labour  has  been  produced  by  this  new  class  of 
implements : — 

Old  System.  New  System. 

Ploagnings.  Ploughings. 

rOne  scarifying     .        .  ^ 

•  Roots  4        .     )  One  ploughing     .         .  1 

(One  scarifying     .         .  i 

Barley         2        .       One       do.  .        .  i 

Clover         0        .       One       do.  .        .  i 

Wheat  1 1 

7  3i 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Cultivators  will  spare  just  one  half  of 
the  horse  labour  employed  on  the  plough,  doing  the  work,  too, 
as  well  or  better.  Adopting  the  standard  of  economy  as  the  test  of 
their  merit,  we  find  that,  if  a  ploughing  be  valued  at  8«.,  they  can 
save  7«.  an  acre  yearly  over  the  whole  of  an  arable  farm.  And  we 
may  adopt  this  calculation  in  their  favour  more  confidently,  be- 
cause (by  other  means)  an  equal  saving  of  horse-work  can  be 
made  at  other  seasons  in  other  descriptions  of  work.  Some 
exceptions  to  this  general  use  of  Cultivators  will  occur  of  course 
to  every  farmer ;  but  the  substitution  of  them  for  the  plough  has 
long  been  known  to  many  good  farmers,  though  probably  it  has 
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not  yet  been  carried  out  upon  system  by  any  one  of  them  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

These  implements  were  not  originally  intended  for  stirring  hard 
ground,  but  were  gradually  developed  out  of  the  harrow,  which 
was  mounted  on  wheels,  with  a  view  to  the  raising  of  loose  couch 
out  of  ploughed  ground,  a  use  which  autumnal  cleaning  will  soon, 
it  may  be  hoped,  make  obsolete. 

Of  the  prize  Cultivators,  Biddle's  by  Messrs.  Ransome  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  and  still  one  of  the  best.     The  width  gives  it  great 


Ransome's  Biddle's  Scarifier. 


Steadiness,  and  its  leverage  is  good,  though  wearing  an  awkward 
appearance.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  this 
defect,  but  none  so  successful  as  the  simple  straight  levers  bj 
which  the  other  prize  scarifier,  Coleman's,  is  lifted  out  of  the 
ground.  This  is  a  decided  advance,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
substitution  of  the  scarifier  for  the  plough.  Since  the  trial  I  have 
used  Coleman's  implement,  and  find  it  superior  to  other  wide 
scarifiers ;  for  these  implements  have  hitherto  had  two  defects ; 
they  sometimes  rise  partially  out  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
swerve  in  their  course,  thus  in  each  case  missing  a  part  of  their 
work.  Hence  arises  often  the  necessity  for  dragging  them  a 
second  time  crossways  over  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Coleman's 
scarifier  never  rises  nor  swerves,  but  does  its  work  as  true  as  a 
plough;  doing  it  therefore  once  for  all.  For  the  mere  paring  of  a 
very  tight  surface,  however,  even  Coleman's  may  be  sometimes  too 
broad,  and  Bentall's  narrow  one  is  excellent  for  that  purpose. 
Its  long  snout,  like  a  swordfish's  horn,  is  an  ingenious  device  bj 
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Coleman's  Cultivator. 


which  it  is  enabled  to  adhere  to  the  land.  This  cheap  imple- 
ment has  also  received  a  prize  as  a  subsoil  plough  ;  and  though 
it  be  a  good  rule  that  no  implement  should  do  more  than  one 
thing,  an  exception  must  be  clearly  made  here.  Another  cheap 
paring  plough,  Kilbj's,  should  be  mentioned,  though  not  in  the 
Exhibition,  because  it  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  turning  over  as 
well  as  paring  the  land. 


BenUll's  Patent  Plough  and  Broad  Share. 
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In  limiting,  as  has  been  clone  above,  tbe  number  of  plougbings, 
the  new  system  of  winter  cropping  has  been  passed  over,  because 
those  extra  crops,  green  rye  or  tares,  winter  peas  or  beans,  would 
more  than  pay  for  their  extra  ploughing.  Taking  the  old  system 
simply,  and  working  it  with  new  tools,  we  sqp  that  common  stock 
land  need  be  ploughed  twice  only  instead  of  eight  times  in  four 
years — once  after  clover,  when  the  green  leaves  must  be  turned 
down,  and  the  dung  perhaps  be  ploughed  in,  which  tbe  plough 
only  can  do  ;  once,  in  order  to  stir  the  land  deeply  for  root  crops, 
and  lay  it  rough  for  the  winter  frosts.  I  will  venture  to  add  wbat 
may  appear  theoretical — that,  if  ever  steam  be  successfully  em- 
ployed in  cultivation,  it  will  probably  be  less  by  ploughing  or 
digging  than  with  an  implement  like  one  of  these  cultivators, 
because  they  are  able  to  work  so  much  wider  a  space  as  they 
pass  long  in  their  course.  From  the  preparation  of  land  we  may 
now  proceed  to 

II,  Implements  used  in  the  Cultivation  of  Crops. 
1.  Drills. 

The  sower  with  his  seed-lip  has  almost  vanished  from  southern 
England,  driven  out  by  a  complicated  machine,  the  drill,  deposit- 
ing the  seed  in  rows,  and  drawn  by  several  horses.  Here,  at 
least,  one  would  suppose  that  there  must  be  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense in  the  new  operation,  and,  above  all,  an  increase  of  horse- 
labour  ;  but  even  here  there  is,  or  may  be  sometimes  at  least,  on 
the  contrary,  a  diminution.  For  though  we  observe  only  the  one 
seedsman  striding  over  the  fallow,  he  is  followed  by  machinery — 
the  drags  and  the  harrows — which,  though  simple  enough,  yet, 
as  they  repeatedly  traverse  the  land,  run  up  to  a  formidable 
amount  the  horse-work  expended  in  this  primitive  method  of 
sowing. 

In  Mr.  Haxton's  prize  essay  upon  Oats,  which  is  just  published,* 
we  find  the  following  passage: — 

Sowing  and  Hanowing. — The  general  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  sow  oats 
broadcast  on  the  winter  furrow,  and  to  cover  in  the  seed  by  two,  three,  or  four 

harrows  coupled  together  and  drawn  by  as  many  horses Six  harrows, 

three  and  three  together,  and  drawn  by  six  horses  and  driven  by  two  men, 
follow  the  sower  and  give  a  double  stroke  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges. 

Three  more  strokes,  five  altogether,  suffice,  as  Mr.  Haxton 
informs  us,  on  friable  land,  but  on  an  old  sward  tbe  amount  of 
horse-work  expended  is  really  wonderful. 

**  Old  tough  lea  or  wet  ploughcd-land  requires  a  far  ereater  amount  of  harrow- 
ing than  this  to  bring  it  mto  a  proper  tilth.    Two  double  strokes  are  given 

*  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Part  xxvii.  p.  126. 
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in  the  direction  of  the  ridges  to  break  the  furrows  and  prevent  the  turf 
from  being  torn  up  by  the  cross  harrowing ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  operation 
can  be  properly  accomplished  with  less  than  six  double  strokes  or  twelve 
barrowings." 

Thus  a  harrow  has  to  be  drawn  twelve  times  over  the  same 
ground  bj  a  horse.  If  we  imagine  it  to  be  drawn  once  by  twelve 
horses  we  shall  see  at  once  the  vast  saving  which  would  be  effected 
by  the  Wobum  drill,  of  about  the  same  width  with  the  harrow, 
drawn  by  two  horses  only,  yet  burying  at  once  most  of  the  seed, 
and  followed,  as  it  has  been  preceded,  by  a  light  harrow — a  saving 
of  8  horses  in  12,  or  2  horses  in  3.  This  is,  however,  an  extreme 
case ;  but  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  by  the 
Wobum  drill,  which  will  come  presently  under  our  notice,  2 
horses  in  4,  or  one  half,  might  be  saved  to  the  farmer  who  has 
been  in  the  practice  of  broadcasting. 

There  is  also  a  saving  in  seed  by  the  use  of  the  drill ;  but  it  is 
further  interesting  to  observe  how  the  drill  dovetails,  as  it  were, 
with  our  last  class  of  implements,  the  scarifier.  When  drilling 
was  unknown,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  so  ploughing  the  land 
that  the  furrow  edge  would  stand  up  sharp  at  the  exact  angle  of 
45  degrees,  in  order  that  the  harrows  catching  those  edges  and 
crumbling  them  down  might  properly  cover  the  seed.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  sowing  com  upon  scarified  land.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  the  surface  may  be  perfectly  smooth  ;  and  wheat  may 
be  drilled  after  turnips  in  winter  upon  land  which  has  been  only 
breast-ploughed,  pared,  that  is,  half  an  inch  deep  ;  for  the  seed,  if 
drilled,  is  perfectly  covered,  and  wheat  prefers  a  firm  bed.  The 
drill  again  is  indispensable  for  the  use  of  many  new  artificial 
manures,  distributing  them  by  special  coulters  beneath  the  ground, 
and  covering  them  with  earth,  that  their  excessive  strength  may 
not  injure  the  seed,  which  is  deposited  above,  last  of  all.  The 
beautiful  system  of  horse-hoeing  depends,  too,  of  course,  entirely 
on  the  use  of  the  drill,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  the 
new  system.  We  ought,  then,  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  system  ; 
not,  using  the  drill,  retain  ancient  courses  of  ploughing  which 
were  meant  for  the  seedsman,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  short  in 
the  consequences  of  the  drill — use  it,  that  is,  as  some  farmers  do, 
but  with  no  artificial  manure,  and  without  a  horse-hoe  to  follow. 

As  to  particular  drills,  there  is  the  general-purpose  drill,  a  very 
complete  implement,  capable  of  drilling,  with  or  without  manure, 
wheat,  beans,  and  turnips  at  the  different  intervals  suited  to  those 
plants  respectively,  from  2  feet  to  7  inches.  It  comprehends,  in 
fact,  two  drills,  the  parts  of  which  are  substituted  for  each  other 
at  pleasure ;  yet  admirable  as  is  the  implement,  one  may  question 
whether,  as  com  seldom  requires  manure  to  be  sown  at  the  same 
time,  it  be  not  better  to  buy  two  drills  separate,  one  for  com,  the 
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other  for  turnips.     One  improvement  should  be  used  with  all  drills, 
as  most  conducive  to  the  ease  of  the  carter.     Formerly  drills  went 


Garrett  and  Son's  Seeding  Drill. 

upon  one  pair  of  wheels,  but  after  they  were  made  to  carry  a 
large  weight  of  manure  it  became  hard  work  for  the  carter,  who, 
in  his  zeal  to  keep  the  work  straight,  while  leading  the  thill  horse 
with  a  stick,  steadied  the  shaft  with  the  other  hand,  which  was 
almost  benumbed  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the  furrow.  A 
fore- carriage  was  therefore  added  by  Messrs.  Garrett,  which  is 
under  the  command  of  the  carter,  who,  by  a  lever,  keeps,  without 
exertion,  one  wheel  in  the  rut  down  which  it  previously  passed, 
so  that  the  rows  must  be  perfectly  parallel.  This  steerage  is  the 
carter's  friend,  And  the  horse's  friend  too,  as  it  removes  a  heavy 
load  from  his  back.  Messrs.  Homsby  have  since  adopted,  and 
perhaps  improved  on,  the  principle.* 

*  Report  on  Diilla. — Nearly  twenty  of  these  implements  were  selected  and  sent 
down  to  Posey  for  trial.  •  Messrs.  Homsby  and  Son  had  five  drills ;  their  ten>rowed 
com  and  general  purpose  drill  was  a  highly  finished  and  well-made  machine,  with  a 
recent  improvement,  patented  by  them,  of  India-rubber  tubes  for  conducting  the 
seed  down  to  the  channel  made  by  the  coulter,  which  I  consider  a  valuable  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  plan  of  a  series  of  cups,  made  of  tin,  working  one  within  the 
other.  This  drill  also  has  another  improvement,  of  two  coulter  bars,  by  which  an 
equal  pressure  is  obtained  upon  every  coulter,  and  the  double-action  lever  enables 
the  manure  to  be  deposited  to  any  depth,  and  covered  up  previous  to  the  seed  being 
deposited.    The  price  of  this  drill  is  44/. 

A  ten-rowed  com  and  seed  drill,  peculiarly  adapted  to  drill  com  on  side  hills  by 
a  highly  finished  and  ingenious  contrivance,  of  extending  or  contracting,  by  means 
of  a  screw,  two  legs,  similar  to  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine,  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  drill,  and  by  which  (the  drill  being  hung  by  or  supported  on  the  centre)  it 
can  be  regulated  while  in  motion.  It  has  also  improved  slides  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  seed  delivered ;  it  has  the  improved  India-mbber  tubes  and  coulter  bars, 
like  the  former  drill ;  also  a  very  excellent  fore  steerage,  with  a  rack  and  pinion 
attached,  by  which  it  can  be  guided  with  great  exactness.  It  did  its  work  extremely 
well ;  and  we  awarded  it  a  Medal. 

A  three-rowed  drop  drill,  which  can  be  need  either  on  ridges  or  flat  ground.  It 
is  capable  of  depositing  any  pulverized  manure  at  any  required  dbtance  from  10  to 
18  inches,  in  any  given  quantities  from  10  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  can 
be  deposited  with  the  manure,  or  the  manure  covered  up  with  soil  and  the  seed 
delivered  on  the  drops.  The  drill  economizes  manure,  and  worked  very  well. 
Price  24/.     We  awarded  it  a  Medal. 

A  two-rowed  turnip  drill  on  the  ridge,  which  can  be  made  into  a  three-rowed  tur- 
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The  excellence  of  all  Messrs.  Homsby's  and  Garrett's  drills  is 
well  known.     Tlie  Woburn  drill  of  Messrs.  Hensman  has  also 


nip  drill  on  the  flat,  for  drilling  turnips  or  mangold-wnrzel  seed  and  manure.  This 
drill  embraces  a  variety  of  improvements — the  rollers  being  made  in  sections  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  a  larger  or  smaller  ridge  of  the  proper  form  to  receive  the  seeds, 
and  the  second  concave  rollers  follow,  and  leave  the  ridge  in  a  perfect  form.  The 
drill  is  now  so  perfect,  and  did  its  work  so  well,  that  we  awarded  it  a  Medal. 
Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son  exhibited  their  well-known  general  purpose  drill,  with 
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obtained  a  medal,  and  has  this  peculiarity : — In  all  other  drills 
the  cx>ulters,  which  distribute  the  manure  or  seed,  hang  from  the 
carriage.  In  this  drill  the  carriage  rests  upon  the  coulters,  which 
are  like  the  irons  of  skates ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  run  on 
four  pairs  of  skates.  Hence  this  drill's  power  of  penetrating 
hard  ground,  and  of  giving  a  firm  bed  to  the  wheat-seed  in  soft 
ground.  Each  drill  coulter,  however,  preserves  its  independence 
as  when  suspended.  This  self-adjustment  is  required  by  the 
inequality  of  tilled  ground,  and  is  thus  obtained :  each  pair  of 
coulters  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  balance  beam,  these  again  to 
others,  and  they  to  a  central  one.  Thus  each  coulter,  in  well- 
poised  rank,  gives  its  independent  share  of  support. 


Hence  this  drill  is  simpler  in  management  than  any  other,  for, 
resting  on  its  own  base  like  a  plough,  it  is  also  guided  from 

the  improyement  of  a  simple  method  of  regulating  it  so  as  to  Work  on  the  sides  of 
hills.  There  is  also  a  slide  for  the  regulation  of  the  feed  of  the  manure,  with  an 
index  to  show  the  quantity  delivered.  Price  42/.  This  drill  did  its  work  remark- 
ably well;  and  we  considered  it  entitled  to  a  Medal. 

A  four-rowed  turnip  drill  on  the  flat,  embracing  the  improvements  of  the  general- 
purpose  drill,  was  also  put  to  a  severe  test  with  other  drills;  but,  u|>on  the  whole, 
we  considered  it  to  do  its  work  a  shade  better  than  those  brought  against  it,  and  we 
awarded  to  it  a  Medal. 

A  hand  barrow  drill — the  construction  and  excellent  workmanship  exhibited  in 
the  implement  merited  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  jury — distributing  grass- 
seeds  broadcast  in  an  excellent  manner,  by  means  of  two  compartments  in  the 
same  box,  that  the  quantities  of  each  may  be  regulated  as  desired,  the  clover  and 
rye  grass  being  mixed  in  their  transit  to  the  ground.  We  considered  it  a  very 
useful  implement,  and  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  a  Medal. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May,  of  Ipswich,  exhibited  a  very  well  constructed  drop 
drill,  which  did  its  work  very  well,  and  of  a  very  different  construction  from  any 
of  the  other  drop  drills ;  and,  for  the  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of 
workmanship,  we  awarded  it  a  Medal. 

Mr.  Busby,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  near  Bedale,  exhibited  a  drill  which  he  called 
a  ribbine  drill,  which  is  well  constructed,  very  simple,  and  strong,  and  does  its  work 
extremely  well,  making  a  broader  seam  to  lay  the  com  or  seed  in,  which  is  con- 
udered  by  many,  and  especially  by  foreigners,  as  a  great  advantage.  Price  14^ 
To  which  we  awarded  a  Medal 

Messrs.  Hensman  and  Son,  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  exhibited  a  self-adjusting 
steerage  corn-drill.  This  drill  varies  from  the  generality  of  drills,  as  it  is  drawn 
from  Uie  centre  by  whippletrees  instead  of  shafts;  and  the  drill-man  behind  can 
steer  or  direct  the  drill  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  corn-box  of  the  drill  is 
entirely  self-acting,  and  delivers  the  seed  equallj  well  going  either  up  or  down  hill. 
It  is  also  capable  of  horse-hoeing,  by  attaching  hoes  to  the  levers,  instead  of  Uie 
coulter  shares.  This  implement  works  very  well;  and  the  price  from  18/.  to  20/. 
We  awarded  it  a  Medal. 

M.  Qaes,  of  Belgium,  exhibited  a  nine-rowed,  very  simple,  well-made  Bel- 
gian drill.  It  did  its  work  extremely  well.  The  coulters  made  a  broader  seam  to 
receive  the  com  than  the  generality  of  English  drills;  and  the  harrow  which  is 
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behind  like  a  plough ;  and  any  man  who  can  hold  the  stilts  of  a 
plough  for  a  straight  furrow  can  steer  this  drill  with  a  pair  of 
horses  only  and  reins.  Hence,  too,  its  convenience  ;  for  if  you 
wish  to  sow  close  up  to  the  sheepfold,  instead  of  ordering  out  a 
drill  and  four,  as  it  were  in  state,  you  merely  keep  back  one 
plough  from  the  field. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  corn  drills  intended  gene- 
rally for  seed  only.  In  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  the 
point  of  development  at  which  agricultural  mechanism  now  stands, 
we  come  next  to  turnip  drills,  in  which  manure  is  also  distributed 
as  well  as  seed,  generally  bones  or  superphosphate.  As  is  well 
known,  there  are  two  ways  of  growing  turnips,  on  the  ridge  and 
on  the  flat.  In  the  ridge  or  Northumberland  method  the  ground 
is  thrown  into  ridges  by  a  two-sided  plough,  "  a  double  Tom," 
and,  dung  being  laid  in  the  intervals,  the  ridges  are  split,  and  the 
new  ridges  enfold  the  dung. 

It  is  on  these  ridges  that  Mr.  Homsby's  prize  drill  works, 
depositing  manure-dust  and  seed,  and  reducing  the  ridge,  by 
concave  rollers,  to  a  compact  rounded  form. 

The  ridge  system,  however,  is  most  at  home  under  our  cool 
northern  and  moist  western   skies — in  Northumberland  and  in 

attached  to  the  drill  covers  the  seed  with  fine  earth  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  There 
is  no  part  of  this  drill  likely  to  be  out  of  order;  it  can  be  worked  with  one  horse; 
and  there  appears  no  part  of  it  that,  in  case  of  accident,  could  not  be  repwred  by  a 
commou  blacksmith.  Price  10/.  In  consequence  of  its  combined  merits,  simplicity 
and  cheapness,  we  awarded  it  a  Medal. 

Liquid-manure  Distributor. — Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  J.  Bratton,  of  Westbury,  exhi- 
bited a  liquid-manure  distributor,  which  did  its  work  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 


distributing  equally  manure-water  or  the  thickest  sewerage  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  From  tiie  construction  of  the  machine  it  is  impossible  to  clog  in  the 
delivery  of  the  thickest  slush.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  buckets  or  troughs  that 
are  attached  to  a  metal  chain  or  band,  and  which  works  round  two  rollers  as  the  cart 
goes  on,  the  wheel  giving  the  motive  power  to  the  rollers.  The  price  of  this  ad- 
mirable water-cart  complete  is  16/.     We  awarded  it  a  Medal.— C  B,  Challoner, 
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Lancashire.     In  our  drier  districts,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  Berk- 
shire, it  is  found  better  with  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  when  rain  does 


liorusby's  Patent  Manure  Drill. 

come,  to  make  more  expedition.  Using  a  turnip  drill,  therefore, 
6  feet  wide,  we  sow  four  rows  at  once  with  some  light  manure, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  sweep  rapidly  over  our  ground,  while  the 
seed  finds  a  damp  bed  fit  for  germination  before  the  dust  begins 
once  more  to  fly. 


liarrett  and  Son's  Turnip  Drill. 


Still,  however  rapid  the  four-row  turnip-drill,  south-country 
farmers  are  often  obliged  to  wait  in  July  for  a  soaking  shower, 
waiting  indeed  often  in  vain,  until  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  a  bulky 
turnip  crop.  A  south-country  farmer,  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Market 
Lavinjj:ton,  Wilts,  has  produced  a  machine  to  deal  even  with  this 
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defect  of  our  climate.  His  water-drill  pours  down  each  manure 
coulter  the  requisite  amount  of  fluid,  mixed  with  powdered 
manure,  and  thus  brings  up  the  plant  from  a  mere  bed  of  dust. 
Having  used  it  largely  during  three  years,  I  may  testify  to  its 
excellence.  Only  last  July,  when  my  bailiff  had  ceased  turnip- 
sowing  on  account  of  the  drought,  by  directing  the  use  of  the 
water-drill  I  obtained  from  this  later  sowing  an  earlier  and  a 
better  show  of  young  plants  than  from  the  former  one  with  the 
dust-drill.  Nor  is  there  any  increase  of  expense,  if  water  be 
within  a  moderate  distance,  for  we  do  not  use  powder-manures 
alone.  They  must  be  mixed  with  ashes  that  they  may  be  dif- 
fused in  the  soil.  Now  the  expense  and  labour  of  supplying 
these  ashes  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  fetching  mere  water ;  and, 
apart  from  any  want  of  rain,  it  is  found  that  this  method  of  moist 
diffusion,  dissolving,  instead  of  mingling  only,  the  superphosphate, 
quickens  its  action  even  upon  damp  ground,  and  makes  a  little  of 
it  go  further. 


There  is  yet  one  more  kind  of  drill.  The  common  drills 
economize  manure  by  concentrating  it  in  lines  along  the  rows  of 
the  turnip  plants.  Thus  instead  of  shovelling  bones  from  carts,  as 
was  first  done  in  Lincolnshire,  at  60  bushels  per  acre,  we  came 
to  sow  16  bushels  of  bones  only  in  lines,  or  more  recently  but  3 
bushels  perhaps  of  superphosphate,  prepared  either  from  bones 
or  from  the  animal  remains  of  geological  ages,  among  which 
Liebig  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  to  search  for  our  phosphorus. 
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But  though  turnips  are  sown  in  lines,  and  come  up  thickly  in 
lines,  no  sooner  are  the  thriving  young  plants  well  marshalled  in 
green  array  than  nineteen  in  twenty  are  ruthlessly  cut  down  by 
the  hoe,  so  that  the  field  appears  for  a  time  once  more  bare. 
The  roots  must  of  course  be  allowed  ample  room  in  the  row,  but 
some  manure  will  have  been  wasted  in  nourishing  the  plants 
doomed  to  perish.  Hence  Mr.  Homsby's  drop-drill,  avoiding  this 
wholesale  massacre,  is  made  to  drop  the  seed  and  the  manure,  by 
a  second  step  of  mechanic  frugality,  only  at  those  points  in  the 
lines  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  stand.  Nor  are  these  points 
in  the  lines  fixed  points,  for  their  distance  can  be  varied  from 
9  inches  to  18  inches  asunder,  and  the  intervals  between  the  rows 
can  be  equally  varied  from  15  to  30  inches.  The  dose,  again,  of 
mixed  manure  can  be  varied  from  10  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Such  is  the  elastic,  yet  accurate  pliability,  with  which  in  agricul- 
ture mechanism  has  seconded  chemistry.  Having  now  gone 
through  the  various  kinds  of  drills — corn  or  turnip  drills,  ridge 
or  flat  drills,  dry  or  wet,  line  or  drop  drills — we  may  pass  to  a 
kindred  but  entirely  new  class  of  implement. 

2.    The  Tojh-dresser  or  Manure-distributor. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  wheat  is  seldom  sown  with  the 
manure-drill,  being  usually  provided  with  its  chief  requisite, 
nitrogen,  through  farm-yard  dung  or  through  sheepfolding,  no 
plant  is  so  liable  as  wheat  to  break  down  from  its  first  promise,  and 
on  inferior  soils,  whether  too  light  or  too  heavy,  one  might  almost 
say  that  wheat  always  looks  well  before  Christmas  and  always 
looks  ill  before  Lady-day.  Our  predecessors,  to  refresh  its 
flagging  strength,  used  to  spread  soot  or  pigeons'  dung,  both  con- 
taining ammonia,  over  it,  especially  on  the  lower  sides  of  the 
ridges  near  the  water-furrow,  where  the  plant  was  perhaps  almost 
killed  by  the  lodgment  of  rain.  But  their  practice  was  of  course 
limited  by  resources  so  narrow.  We  having  guano  and  nitrate 
can  deal  out  liberally  the  timely  supply.  But  if  sown  by  hand, 
these  very  light  manures,  especially  guano,  are  carried  away  before 
their  descent  by  a  strong  wind  ;  and  sometimes  when  half  a  gale 
lias  been  blowing  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  manuring  my 
neighbour's  field  quite  as  much  as  my  own.  A  manure-distributor 
was  therefore  required ;  and  the  agricultural  meeting  at  Exeter 
brought  out  eight  competitors,  the  winner  being  Mr.  Holmes's  of 
Norwich. 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  we  have  not  only  a  good  invention  here, 
but  that  it  is  being  actively  used.  The  machine,  new  as  it  is,  and 
involving  a  new  outlay  for  artificial  manure,  is  employed  very 
largely  in  the  western  division  of  Norfolk — the  classic  ground  of 
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improvement — for  distributing  a  small  quantity,  such  as  3  bushels 
per  acre,  of  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  super- 
phosphate and  rape-cake  on  wheat  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  This 
fact  deserves  the  more  to  be  known,  because  the  convincing 
argument  for  any  agricultural  change  is  that  it  has  become  a 
practice  somewhere  or  other,  an  argument  that  answers  where 
reasoning  fails.  The  other  argument — that,  namely,  founded  on 
quick  return — is  also  not  wanting,  as  it  has  lately  been  shown  that 
nitrate  so  applied  on  poor  land  will  sometimes  yield  double  its 
own  value — near  a  quarter  of  wheat — at  a  cost  of  20^.  per  acre. 


Holmes's  Manore<sowing  Machine. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  this  very  cheap  and  simple  machine 
is  on  some  soils  superseding  the  more  costly  and  intricate  drill, 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Holmes,  its  inventor, — 

They  were  used  very  much  last  turnip-sowing  season,  and  considerably 
more  this  season,  for  sowing  manure  (rape-cake,  malt-coombs,  and  guano,  about 
8  or  10  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances  as  much  as  20  bushels  to  the 
acre,  when  a  quantity  of  burnt  earth  or  ashes  are  mixed)  into  the  furrows  of 
the  ridged  turnip-land,  at  24,  26,  and  27  inches  apart.  The  ridges  are  then 
turned  over  on  to  the  manure  by  the  double-breasted  plough,  and  the  manure 
is  covered  sufficiently  out  of  the  wapr  of  the  seed,  although  distributed  equally 
around  ;  so  that,  instead  of  striking  immediately  into  the  whole  body  of  manure 
— as  is  the  case  when  drilled  in  with  the  manure — it  catches  it  gradually  in  its 
different  stages  of  growth. 

This  plan  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  all  those  who  tried  it  last  season, 
which  has  inauccd  many  others  to  pursue  the  same  course  this  season,  not 
only  as  regards  the  crops  themselves,  but  also  in  the  labour  required  to  put 
the  crop  in.  Our  manure  distributor  will  cover  3  or  4  furrows  at  27  inches 
apart,  it  required,  and  is  worked  with  one  horse.  It  is  followed  by  a  light  drill 
expressly  for  turnips  and  mangold- wurzel,  which  is  also  worked  by  one  horse. 
Thus  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  great  saving  of  horse-labour  was  effected  by 
the  use  of  the  distributor  in  the  place  of  the  drill. 

This  saving  of  horse-work  is  indeed  great,  but  it  must  not  be 
disguised  that  there  is  inconsistency  between  the  principle  of 
general  diffusion  here  recommended  and  the  concentration  which 
is  the  aim  of  the  drop-drill.  Each  method  in  fact  has  its  merits 
for  diflferent  purposes, — concentration  for  pushing  the  young  plant, 
extension  for  feeding  it  in  its  later  stages.     The  question,  like 
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many  others,  must  be  decided  by  longer  experience ;  but  the  nwjst 
perfect  method  would  probably  be  the  combination  of  both  plans. 
To  return  to  our  present  subject,  the  young  growing  wheat,  it  may 
not  only  be  revived  in  spring  by  additional  food,  but  is  usually, 
on  light  land,  settled  down  in  its  bed  by 

3.  Press-rolls, 

On  some  soils,  especially  the  calcareous,  the  ground  alternately 
frozen  and  thawed  in  winter  throws  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant 
almost  out  on  the  surface.  For  this  mischief  and  that  of  the 
wireworm  flocks  of  sheep  were  once  driven  over  the  wheat ;  but 
we  have  long  had  the  well-known  wheel-roll,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  Crosskiirs  clod-crusher  is  a  still  better  presser  when  it  can 
be  used,  but*  is  not  a  perfect  substitute,  as  it  requires  the  land  to 
be  drier.  The  new  clod-crusher,  however  (Gibson's),  must  serve, 
I  suppose,  for  both  purposes  equally  well. 

4.  Horse-hoes. 

Machinery  can  do  but  one  thing  more  for  the  growing  crop. 
The  hoe  not  only  clears  away  a  host  of  young  weeds,  but  by 
loosening  the  crusted  surface,  admits  the  air  and  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  true  crop.  Even  vineyards  are  thus  found  to  be  re- 
lieved during  long  drought,  and  hence  it  is  said  that  the  iron  should 
be  always  between  the  rows  of  our  root-crops.  Ridged  root-crops 
have  been  long  hoed  by  a  single  horse,  one  row  at  a  time.  Gar- 
rett's horse-hoe  cleans  four  rows  at  once  of  turnips,  six  of  beans, 


Oarrett  and  Son's  Patent  Horae-hoe. 


nine  of  wheat.  To  hoe  wheat  thus  is  a  delicate  operation :  to  hoe 
even  turnips  so,  when  their  lines  are  but  just  distinguishable,  or 
again  when  the  leaves  almost  meet,  requires  not  only  a  first  rate 
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implement,  but  a  steady  hand  and  a  cool  head  to  steer  it.  This  tool 
will  stand  well  the  test  of  economy,  for  it  will  go  over  ten  acres  a 
day  easily,  with  two  horses  (sometimes  one),  a  man,  and  a  boy,  at  a 
cost  of,  say  10  shillings.  The  work  could  certainly  not  be  done 
otherwise  for  less  than  two  shillings  an  acre,  20  shillings  altogether, 
even  if  you  could  find  hands  to  do  it,  in  harvest-time.  This  esti- 
mate accords,  I  find,  with  the  report  of  the  Judges  at  the  York 
Meeting,  practical  farmers,  who  thus  speak  of  the  implement : — 
"  The  work  done  by  it  is  far  superior  to  any  hand-hoeing :  it  can 
also  be  done  for  less  than  half  the  cost :  indeed,  so  highly  do  we 
value  it,  that  we  think  no  farmer  can  farm  as  he  ought  without  it." 
The  crops,  after  hoeing,  soon  cover  the  ground,  and  are  thus 
beyond  man's  interference  until  time,  the  ripener,  summons  him 
to  the  operations  of  harvest. 


III.  Harvesting  Implements. 
1.  Reapiiig  Machine. 

At  the  opening  of  this  century  it  was  thought  that  a  suc> 
cessful  reaping-machine  had  been  invented;  and  a  reward  was 
voted  by  Parliament  to  its  author.  The  machine  was  employed 
here  and  abroad,  but,  from  its  intricacy,  fell  into  disuse.  Another 
has  been  lately  devised  in  one  pf  our  colonies,  which  cuts  off  the 
heads  of  the  com,  but  leaves  the  straw  standing,  a  fatal  defect 
in  an  old-settled  country,  where  the  growth  of  com  is  forced  by 
the  application  of  dung.  Our  farmers  may  well,  therefore,  have 
been  astonished  by  an  American  implement  which  not  only 
reaped  their  wheat  but  performed  the  work  with  the  neatness  and 
certainty  of  an  old  and  perfect  machine.  Its  novelty  of  action 
reminded  one  of  seeing  the  first  engine  mn  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  in  1830.  Its  perfection  depended  on  its  being 
new  only  in  England,  but  in  America  the  result  of  repeated  disap- 
pointments and  untired  perseverance.  The  United  States  Patent 
Commissioner  says  of  Mr.  M'Cormick's  reaping-machine : — 

<'  In  agriculture  it  is,  in  my  view,  as  important,  as  a  labour-saving  device, 
as  the  spinning-jenny  and  power-loom  in  manufactures.  It  is  one  of  those 
great  and  valuable  inventions  which  commence  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  whose  beneficial  influence  is  felt  in  all  coming  time." 

Besides  difficulties  common  to  all  inventions  the  machine  could 
be  tested  but  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  each  year.  When  a  defect 
was  discovered,  before  the  remedy  was  applied  to  the  instrument 
the  harvest  was  over,  and  the  new  form  had  to  wait  a  whole  year 
for  its  trial,  when  some  fresh  failure  required  a  fresh  year's  post- 
ponement of  final  success.     It  seems  right  to  put  on  record  Mr. 
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M'G>rmick's  own  account  of  his  progress,  or  some  extracts  at 
least  from  a  statement  written  by  him  at  my  request : — 

**  My  father  was  a  fanner  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  state  of  Virginit, 
United  States.  He  made  an  experiment  in  cutting  grain,  in  the  jear  1816, 
by  a  number  of  cylinders  standing  perpendicularly.  Another  experiment 
of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  my  father  in  the  harvest  of  1831,  which 
satisfied  my  father  to  abandon  it.  Thereupon  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  the  same  harvest  I  invented  and  put  in  operation,  in  catting 
late  oats  on  the  farm  of  John  Steele,  adjoining  my  father's,  those  parts  of  my 
present  reaper  called  the  platform  for  receiving  the  com,  a  stnught  blade  taking 
effect  on  the  com,  supported  by  stationary  finders  over  the  edge,  and  a  reel  to 
gather  the  com,  which  last,  however,  I  found  had  been  used  before,  though  not 
in  the  same  combination. 

"  Although  these  parts  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  present  madiine, 
I  found  in  practice  innumerable  difficulties,  being  limited  also  to  a  few  wedu 
in  each  year,  during  the  harvest,  for  experimenting,  so  that  my  first  patent 
for  the  reaper  was  granted  June  24th,  1834.  During  this  interval  ItcaitfieH 
advised  by  my  father  and  family  to  abandon  it  andpurme  my  regular  htsmess, 
as  Ukdy  to  he  more  profitable^  he  having  given  me  a  farm.  No  machines  were 
sold  until  1840,  and  I  may  say  that  they  were  not  of  much  practical  value  until 
the  improvements  of  my  second  patent,  1845. 

*' These  improvements  consist  in  reversing  the  angle  of  the  sickle-teeth  alter- 
nately— the  improved  form  of  the  fingers  to  hold  up  the  com,  &c. — an  iron 
case  to  preserve  the  sickle  from  clogging — and  a  better  mode  of  separating  the 
standing  com  to  be  cut.  Up  to  this  period  nothing  but  loss  of  time  and  money 
resulted  from  my  efforts.  The  sale  has  since  st^ily.  increased,  and  is  now 
more  than  a  thousand  yearly.*' 

One  merit  of  the  machine  consists  in  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  its  cutting  part — a  straight  saw,  vibrating  rapidly  right  and  left 
The  teeth,  however,  incline  alternately  in  each  direction,  so  that 
at  each  vibration  half  of  them  are  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram  of  a  portion  of  the  saw. 


As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Reaper,  two  horses  drew  it 
at  the  trial  very  easily  round  the  outside  of  the  crop  until  they 
finished  in  the  centre,  showing  that  they  could  cut  easily  fifteen 
acres  in  ten  hours.  One  man  drives  sitting,  and  another  stands 
on  the  machine  to  rake.  It  is  hard  work  for  him,  and  the  men 
ought  sometimes  to  change  places.  The  straw  left  behind  at  the 
trial  was  cut  very  regularly — lower  than  by  reaping,  but  higher 
than  by  fagging.  The  inventor  stated  that  he  had  a  machine 
which  would  cut  it  two  inches  lower.  This  is  the  point,  I  should 
say,  to  attend  to,  especially  for  autumn  cleaning.  Though  it 
seems  superfluous  to  bring  this  machine  to  the  test  of  economy, 
we  may  estimate  the  present  cost  of  cutting  fifteen  acres  of  wheat, 
at  an  average  of  9«.  an  acre,  to  be  6/.  15^.  Deduct,  for  horses 
and  men  10«.  3cf.,  and  for  binding  2^.  6rf.  per  acre ;  the  account 
will  stand  thus: — 
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ATeragecost  of  reaping  15  acres,  9«.  -      -      -     £6  16    0 

Horses  and  men  for  Reaper      -       -  -  £0  10    0 

Binding  16  acres,  28,  Qd.  -      -  -    1  17     6 

*  2    7    6 


Saving  per  acre,  5«.  lOrf.  -      -      --      -      -£476 

The  saving  in  wages,  however,  would  of  course  be  an  imper- 
fect test  of  the  Reaper's  merits,  since  in  bad  seasons  and  late  dis- 
tricts it  may  often  enable  the  farmer  to  save  the  crop. 

Since  this  statement  was  written  fresh  trials  have  heea  made 
of  Mr.  M'Cormick's  Reaper,  as  also  of  one  by  Mr.  Hussey ;  and 
as  the  award  under  the  Commission  has  been  called  in  question, 
it  is  right  that  some  statement  should  be  made  on  the  subject 
In  the  first  trial  at  Tiptree  Hall,  Mr.  M'Cormick's  Reaper 
worked  well,  the  other  did  not  act  at  all.  As  the  com,  however, 
was  then  green,  it  was  thought  right  to  make  further  trial,  and 
special  leave  was  obtained  from  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  give 
two  Council  medals^-one  to  each  Reaper — if,  on  further  trial, 
their  respective  performances  should  be  found  to  deserve  one. 
The  object  in  our  second  trial  was  not  to  decide  which  was  the 
best  implement,  but  whether  either  or  both  were  sufficiently  good 
to  receive  the  Council  medal.  Mr.  M*Cormick's  in  this  trial 
worked — as  it  has  since  worked  at  Cirencester  College  and  else- 
where— to  the  admiration  of  practical  farmers,  and  therefore 
received  a  Council  medal.  Mr.  Hussey 's  sometimes  became 
clogged,  as  in  the  former  trial  at  Tiptree,  and  therefore  could 
not  possibly  obtain  that  distinction. 

Further  trials,  however,  have  since  been  made  by  other  parties 
elsewhere,  in  which  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  worked  well ;  and  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Thompson,  informs  me  that  it  has  been 
used  for  a  week  by  a  practical  farmer  on  his  own  farm,  who  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  Its  inventor  states  that  at  the  trials  for  the 
Commission  the  failure  arose  from  a  mal-adjustment ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson  informs  me  that  at  one  of  the  subsequent  trials  a 
similar  mal-adjustment  impeded  its  action,  until  Mr.  Hussey 
arrived  to  set  it  right.  I  am  bound,  then,  to  express  my  own 
individual  opinion  that  the  merits  of  the  machine  are  such  as 
entitle  it  to  a  Council  medal,  and  my  regret  that  it  should  be 
formally  disqualified  to  receive  one. 

We  have,  then,  two  good  American  reaping-machines.  Their 
respective  merits  time  will  discover:  but  there  is  one  caution 
which  applies  to  the  introduction  of  both  into  England.  They 
both  cut  by  a  sidelong  vibration,  the  frequency  of  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  straws  to  be  cut  in  passing  over  a 
given  space.      Now,  as  the   acreable  yield  of  England  nearly 
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doubles  that  of  America,  our  straw,  it  is  probable,  stands  much 
thicker  than  in  the  crops  these  Reapers  have  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with,  so  that  both  implements  when  applied  to  heavy  crops 
must  be  adapted  to  the  superior  farming  they  will  have  to 
encounter.  At  present  we  only  know  that  M'Cormick's  machine 
is  best  for  barley  and  oats,  where  not  intended  to  be  bound  up  in 
sheaf ;  Hussey's  for  com  laid  by  the  weather  or  standing  upon 
steep  ridges.  Mr.  Hussey's  can  cut  rushes,  as  was  shown  at 
Windsor  Park.  Mr.  M'Cormick's  has  received  a  prize  this 
autumn  in  the  United  States  for  cutting  prairie  grass,  competing 
then  with  two  others. 

2.  Horse-rakes. 

These  are  very  neat  implements,  nearly  8  feet  wide,  running  on 
low  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse  rapidly  between  the  rows  of 


Smith's  Horse-rake. 

cocked  barley,  oats,  or  hay,  and  tipped  from  time  to  time,  while 
they  move  on,  by  a  man  who  follows.  One  of  them  must  do  the 
work  of  10  or  15  women.  They  are  common  in  many  counties, 
yet  in  others  unknown,  or,  when  made  known,  not  adopted. 

3.  Hay-makers, 

Every  one  has  seen  these  machines  tossing  the  hay  high  above 
them :  instead  of  this  rapid  action,  if  the  movement  of  the  frame 
be  reversed,  they  gently  stir  the  grass  without  lifting  it  from  the 
ground.  The  saving  of  labour  must  be  as  great  as  with  the 
horse-rake,  and  the  work  is  far  better  done. 
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Hay«maker. 

4.  One-horse  Carts. 

It  is  proved  beyond  question  that  the  Scotch  and  Northumbrian 
farmers,  by  using  one-horse  carts,  save  one  half  of  the  horses 
which  south-country  farmers  still  string  on  to  their  three-horse 
waggons  and  three-horse  dung-carts,  or  dung-pots,  as  they  are 
called.  The  said  three-horse  waggons  and  dung-pots  would  also 
cost  nearly  three  times  as  much  original  outlay.  Few,  I  sup- 
pose, if  any,  farmers  buy  these  expensive  luxuries  now  ;  though  it 
is  wonderful  they  should  keep  them ;  for  last  year,  at  Grantham, 
in  a  public  trial,  five  horses  with  five  carts  were  matched  against 
five  waggons  with  ten  horses,  and  the  five  horses  beat  the  ten  by 
two  loads.  It  appears  that  some  of  our  one-horse  carts,  not  being 
well-made,  carry  the  com  less  steadily  than  the  waggons ;  but  this 
last  defence  of  the  primitive  waggon  is  broken  down  by  the 
curved  form  which  Mr.  Busby  has  given  his  harvest  rails,  as  is 
well  explained  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  a  high  authority 
on  these  matters,  in  the  following  interesting  report : — 

Carts  and  Waggons, — The  Jurors  appointed  to  examine  these  classes  of 
implements  were  considerably  influenced  in  their  selection  by  the  opinion 
that  really  good  carts  ought  to  be  capable  of  easy  adaptation  to  all  the  kinds 
of  work  for  which  agricultural  wheel-carriages  are  required,  thus  rendering 
wageons  unnecessary.  The  great'  majority  of  carts  are,  however,  ill  adapted 
for  harvest  work,  and  this*  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason  why  such  slow  progress 
has  been  made  in  substituting  light  carts  for  waggons.  It  may  tnerefore 
be  useful  to  mention  the  leading  points  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
construction  of  harvest  carts,  or  harvest  frames  adapted  for  common  carts. 

When  a  load  of  any  height,  technically  termed  a  top  load,  is  borne  upon 
one  pair  of  wheels  instead  of  two,  it  is  exposed  to  much  more  violent  trials  of 
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its  powers  of  cohesion.  Every  slight  alteration  of  position  of  the  horse  which 
elevates  or  depresses  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  gives  a  tendency  to  the  load  to 
slide  off  either  before  or  behind,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a  waggon,  where 
no  part  of  the  weight  rests  on  the  horse's  back.  If,  therefore,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  the  harvest  frame  consists  of  two  or  three  horizontal  and  parallel 
bars,  it  is  found  requisite  to  take  small  loads,  or  to  bind  the  load  very  finnlv 
together  with  ropes,  either  of  which  ex[)edients  causes  a  waste  of  time,  whi«ai 
can  ill  be  sparea  during  harvest ;  and  in  spite  of  such  precautions  acddeots 
frequently  occur.  To  remedy  this  fault,  some  makers  have  constructed  jiar- 
vest  frames  with  one  bar  only  at  the  front  and  back,  strengthened  by  iron 
stays,  as  is  the  case  in  Morion's  harvest  cart,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Strattoo. 
This  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  two  or  three  bars  above-men- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  the  sheaves  are  bent  over  the  single  bar  by  the  weight  of 
the  load,  and  thus  obtain  a  firmer  hold  ;  but  the  desired  object  b  more  surely 
and  efficiently  obtained  by  the  harvest  frame  attached  to  Busby's  cart,  where 
the  ends  and  sides  all  slope  towards  the  body,  so  as  to  condense  the  load  by 
the  motion  of  the  cart.  The  fact  that  raised  ends  have  a  tendency  to  condense 
the  load  was  first  pointed  out  hj  the  judges  of  carts  at  the  Norwich  Show  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1849;  and  in  Mr.  Busby's  cart  these  sug- 
gestions have  not  only  been  adopted,  but  improved  upon,  by  raising  the  sides 
as  well  as  the  ends. 


Bashy's  Cart. 

Another  important  point  is,  that  carts  should  be  low,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  diminishing  the  labour  of  loading,  but  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load,  and  thereby  lessen  the  great  inequality  of  pressure  on  the  horse  which 
is  experienced  in  high  carts  when  going  up  or  down  hill.  It  also  diminishes 
the  danger  of  an  upset  in  rough  ground  or  on  a  hillside.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  shafts  of  carts  were  attached  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  was  found  that 
when  carts  were  muah  lowered,  a  slanting  direction  was  given  to  the  shafts, 
which  caused  a  top  load  to  slide  backwards  ;  and  this  tendency  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  counteract  when  going  up  a  steep  hill.  The  mode  of  attaching  the 
shafts,  observed  in  Busby's  cart,  viz.,  of  nxing  them  to  the  side,  very  much 
diminbhes  this  difficulty /as,  when  once  the  plan  is  abandoned  of  making  the 
shafts  a  prolongation  of  the  sole,  their  position  is  no  longer  dependent  on  that 
of  the  body  of  the  cart,  but  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
built,  or  the  size  of  the  horses  employed  by  the  owner.  By  this  arrangement 
for  preserving  in  a  great  measure  the  horizontal  position  of  the  shafts  in  carts 
with  low  bodies,  together  with  the  form  of  harvest  frame  pointed  out  above, 
these  carts  are  enabled  to  carry  com  or  hay  with  as  great  safety  as  anyfowr- 
wheeled  vdiicles ;  and  this  point  being  once  establbhed,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  incurring  the  expense  of  having  waggons  or  carts 
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expressly  for  hanrest  purposes,  as  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  single- 
horse  carts  can  be  worked  more  than  make  up  for  the  additional  load  carried 
by  waggons.  On  the  whole,the  principles  of  construction  of  Mr.  Busby's  cart 
are  considered  more  correct  than  those  of  any  other  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
he  has  made  great  advances  towards  the  production  of  a  good  cart  of  all  work. 
His  cart  has  therefore  received  the  distinction  of  being  named  in  the  award 
of  the  Council  medal.;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  medal  is 
awarded  to  the  improved  principle  of  construction,  and  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  stamp  this  cart  as  a  model  m  respect  of  shape,  size,  and  other  points  of 
secondary  importance,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  or  the  wants  of 
the  purchaser. 

2.  CrosskilPs  wheels  are  deserving  of  notice,  beine  made  by  machinery,  and 
accurately  fitted.  His  operations  bein^  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  he  is 
enabled  to  furnish  them  at  a  moderate  price. 


CroMkill'f  One-hone  Gut. 


3.  The  cart  made  by  Messrs.  Gray,  of  Uddingston,  near  Glasgow,  has 
been  awarded  a  medal,  though  it  is  considered  too  hish,  and  that  ue  naves 
are  unnecessarily  loaded  with  iron.  The  wheels,  also,  are  too  much  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  showing  that  the  arms  are  bent,  and  their  under  surfaces 
not  horizontal.  As  this  determines  whether  the  weight  of  a  cart,  and  con- 
seouently  of  the  load,  shall  rest  on  a  level  bed  or  an  inclined  plane,  it  is  a 
point  of  importance.  The  deviation  in  this  instance  is  small ;  but  as  it  is  a 
fkult  which  a  few  years  back  was  almost  universal,  and  was  in  many  cases 
carried  to  a  very  mischievous  extent,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  calling 
attention  to  it  wherever  it  is  observed.  Having  thus  pointed  out  what  are 
considered  to  be  the  faults  of  Mr.  Gray's  cart  (the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Scotch  carts  as  a  class),  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  point  out  that  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  The  Scotch  iron-work  is  notoriously 
excellent,  and  in  Mr.  Gray's  case  it  is  just  what  it  should  be,  substantial  and 
well  finished,  and  (with  the  slight  exception  above-mentioned)  with  nothing 
redundant.  It  is  also  due  to  the  Scotch  whedwrights  to  bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  dark  ages  of  English  agriculture^  when  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
meet  with  even  a  tolerably  well-made  cart  in  the  central  or  southern  parts  of 
Oreat  Britain,  and  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  rivalry  amongst  implement 
makers  which  could  pile  up  the  largest  amount  of  unnecessary  wood  and  iron  in 
the  form  of  a  waggon,  the  Scotch  carts  universally  retained  their  compact  form 
and  workmanlike  character;  and  from  being  used  by  improving  farmers  in 
various  parts  of  England^  tended  very  much  to  originate  that  reform  in  carts 
and  waggons  which  is  now  making  such  rapid  progress. 
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Waggons. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  use  of  waggons  is  still  re- 
tained in  particular  districts,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  out  what  has 
been  already  paid  for,  and  cannot  he  disposed  of  without  a  great  sacrifice. 
The  fact  that  those  who  use  waggons  are  also  obliged  to  have  carts  for  leading 
manure,  root-erops,  &c.,  ought  to  decide  the  question,  inasmuch  as  it 
necessarily  follows  that  a  double  amount  of  capital  is  required  in  the  first 
instance,  and  greater  expense  sustained  ever  after  in  repairs,  renewals,  and 
providing  house-room  for  this  unnecessary  number  of  wheel-carriages.  On  a 
large  farm  it  is  certainly  convenient  to  have  a  waggon  for  the  removal  of  poles, 
furniture,  or  other  bulky  articles ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  the 
ordinary  routine  of  farm-work  can  be  at  least  as  well  carried  on  by  single  horse 
carts  as  by  wagons.  This  has  been  proved  on  several  different  occasions  by 
experimental  trials,  undertaken  by  the  respective  advocates  of  two  and  four 
wheeled  vehicles  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  the  point.  The  great 
necessity  at  present  existing  tor  the  introduction  of  every  practicable  economy 
will  doubtless  eventually  substitute  light  carts  for  waggons,  and  in  the  mean- 
while something  would  be  gained  by  introducing  light,  cheap,  pole^waggons 
in  the  place  of  the  cumbrous  shaft-waggons  which  are  too  frequently  met 
with. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  wageon  was  considered  a  very  good  specimen  of  an  im- 
proved waggon,  being  light,  low,  and  cheap  (price  26/.,  mduding  both  pole 
and  shafts).  The  advantages  of  a  pole  over  shafts  are,  that  horses  can 
draw  a  greater  weight  when  yoked  abreast  than  at  length ;  that  two  horses 
share  the  load  down  hill  which  is  frequently  injuriously  heavy  for  one ;  and 
that  the  team  can  turn  in  less  room,  and  is  altogether  more  manageable. — 
H.  S.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Busby,  it  will  be  observed,  by  placing  his  shafts  on  the  side 
of  the  cart,  has  lowered  his  cart.  He  has  lowered  it  as  much  as 
one  in  four,  thereby  diminishing  the  toil  of  filling  carts  with  dung, 
stones,  earth,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter.  If  we  calculate 
how  many  thousand  arms  are  employed  in  this  way  throughout 
England  for  many  weeks  in  the  year,  we  shall  find  that  this  im- 
provement, simple  as  it  is,  will  save  no  small  aggregate  amount 
of  misapplied  strength  to  the  country  at  large. 

Having  gone  through  the  three  classes  of  implements  with 
which  the  land  is  first  prepared,  the  crops  next  cultivated,  and 
the  grain  afterwards  harvested,  and  having  found  them  to  stand 
well  the  test  of  economy  by  which  all  machines  must  be  tried,  we 
have  now  to  eiTamine  the  fourth,  by  which  the  com  is  lastly  made 
ready  for  market. 

IV.  Preparation  for  Market. 
1.  Moveable  Steam-enffines. 

Every  visitor  of  the  Agricultural  department  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  little  steam-engines,  which,  though  of  pigmy 
dimensions  if  compared  with  the  great  railway  racers,  showed  the 
same  compactness  of  form  and  the  same  disposition  to  work. 
They  connected  the  ruder  tools  of  husbandry  with  machinery 
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fitted  for  more  intricate  ends,  and  showed  palpably  that  agricul- 
ture had  not  kept  aloof  from  the  spreading  dominion  of  steam. 
Fixed  steam-engines  have  been  long  used  in  Northumberland 
and  E^t  Lothian,  in  which  spirited  counties  every  farm  has  its 
tall  chimney.  These  moveable  steam-engines  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  appear  preferable  in  general  to  the  fixed  engines  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

If  a  farm  be  a  large  one,  and  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  be  of  an  irregular  shape,  there  is  great  waste  of  labour  for 
horses  and  men  in  bringing  home  all  the  com  in  the  straw  to  one 
point,  and  in  again  carrying  out  the  dung  to  a  distance  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  miles.  It  is  therefore  common,  and  should  be 
general,  to  have  a  second  outlying  yard.  This  accommodation 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  fixed  engine. 

If  the  farm  be  of  a  moderate  size,  it  will  hardly — and  if  small 
will  certainly  not— bear  the  expense  of  a  fixed  engine  :  there 
would  be  waste  of  capital  in  multiplying  fixed  engines  to  be 
worked  but  a  few  days  in  a  year.  It  is  now  common,  therefore, 
in  some  counties  for  a  man  to  invest  a  small  capital  in  a  moveable 
engine,  and  earn  his  livelihood  by  letting  it  out  to  the  fanner. 


Honuby's  Ste&m-engine  and  Holmes's  No.  8  Machine. 

But  there  is  a  further  advantage  in  these  moveable  engines, 
little,  I  believe,  if  at  all  known.  Hitherto  com  has  been  threshed 
under  cover  in  barns ;  but  with  these  engines  and  the  improved 
threshing-machines  we  can  thresh  the  rick  in  the  open  air  at  once 
as  it  stands:  It  will  be  said,  How  can  you  thresh  out  of  doors  on 
a  wet  day  ?     The  answer  is  simple.     Neither  can  you  move  your 
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rick  into  joar  bam  on  a  wet  day  ;  and  so  rapid  is  the  work  of  the 
new  threshing  machines,  that  it  takes  no  more  time  to  thresh  the 
com  than  to  move  it.  Open-air  threshing  is  also  far  pleasanter 
and  healthier  for  the  labourers,  their  lungs  not  being  choked  with 
dust,  as  under  cover  they  are ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  saving  of 
labour  to  the  tenant  not  inconsiderable ;  but  when  these  move- 
able steam  engines  have  spread  generally,  there  will  arise  an 
equally  important  saving  to  the  landlord  in  buildings.  Instead 
of  three  or  more  bams  clustering  round  the  homestead,  one  or 
other  in  constant  want  of  repair,  a  single  building  will  suffice  for 
dressing  com  and  for  chaff-cutting.  The  very  barn-floors  saved 
will  be  no  insignificant  item.  Now  that  buildings  are  required 
for  new  purposes,  we  must,  if  we  can,  retr^tich  those  buildings 
whose  objects  are  obsolete.  Open-air  threshing  may  appear 
visionary :  but  it  is  quite  common  with  the  new  machinery ;  nor 
would  any  one  perform  the  tedious  manoeuvre  of  setting  horses ' 
and  men  to  pull  down  a  rick,  place  it  on  carts,  and  build  it  up 
again  in  the  bam,  who  had  once  tried  the  simple  plan  of  pitching 
the  sheaves  at  once  into  the  threshing-machine.  These  moveable 
steam-engines  have  been  gradually  improved  by  the  yearly  trials 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Carr's 
Report  *  that  such  yearly  trials  are  still  needed,  as  the  worst  of 

*  The  mode  of  ascertaimnff  the  amount  of  duty  done,  and  weight  of  coal  con- 
sumed, in  a  given  time  by  each  engine,  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  their  Annual  Show  of  Implements  and 
Machinery ;  and  the  dynamometer  used  for  the  trial  was  the  same  as  the  one  sup- 
plied to  that  Society  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  their  consulting  eug^eers. 

Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons  presented  the  novel^  of  placing  their  cylinder  and 
working  parts  in  a  wrought-iron  box  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  having  a  pair  of  doors 
to  lock  the  whole  up  wl^n  not  in  work,  which  I  certainly  think  a  good  idea,  and  of 
some  practical  importance.  But  to  gain  this,  the  tubes  at  the  smoke-box  end  were 
rendered  difficult  to  be  got  at.  There  were  two  engines  brought  to  the  trial-yard 
upon  this  construction,  one  a  G-horse  direct  action  upright  cylinder,  tiie  other  a 
4-horse  oscillating  ;  but  the  former  worked  out  the  most  duty  with  the  least  fuel. 

Messrs.  Homsby  and  Son  were  distinguished  by  placing  their  cylinder  inside  the 
upper  part  of  the  fire-box,  the  whole  of  which,  together  with  the  rest  of  their  boiler, 
was  carefully  felted  and  lagged  with  wood  ;  and  tnev  had  a  well-constructed  water- 
heating  apparatus  in  their  smoke-box,  which  also  helped  to  produce  the  satis&ctory 
result  of  great  economy  in  tael. 

Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son  in  their  engine  had  made  a  ^eat  effort  to  combine  light- 
ness wiih  strength,  having  substituted  wrought  for  cast  iron  in  the  bearing  for  cruik- 
shaft  and  other  parts.  Their  boiler  presented  a  great  amount  of  heating  surfietce, 
but  the  fire-box,  to  insure  greater  strength  and  a  less  amount  of  fiat  surface  exposed 
to  steam  pressure,  was  miule  partially  oval,  and  considerably  smaller  than  most  of 
its  competitors.  The  fire-befi^  being  above  the  level  of  many  of  the  tubes  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  fiame  having  to  descend  over  a  bridge,  the  manufacturers  expressed 
themselves  qmte  aware  that  this  construction  of  fire-box  would  prevent  their 
standing  quite  so  well  as  some  with  respect  to  fuel  consumed,  but  considered  that 
superior  strength,  lightness,  and  portability  would  more  than  compensate,  this  class 
of  engine  seldom  working  more  than  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  having  to  be 
conveyed  from  &rm  to  farm.  And  I  certainly  considered  this  engine  the  most 
portable  for  its  power,  of  any  exhibited.  During  the  trial  some  derangement  took 
place  in  the  sliae,  so  that  the  result  was  not  so  favourable ;  but  upon  the  engine 
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those  exhibited  consumes  three  times  more  coal  than  the  best. 
Mr.  Locke,  M.P.,  whose  engineering  experience  gives  weight  to 
his  judgment,  thinks  that  in  other  respects  too  thej  might  be 
still  further  improved  : — 

To  P.  Pusey,  Esq,,  M.P. 

London,  11,  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
DeakSik,  July    ,1861. 

The  detailed  Report  of  Mr.  Carr,  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  on  the  portable  steam-engines,  has  already  been  presented  to  the  Jury 
over  which  you  preside  ;  and  as  you  desired  from  me  a  short  statement  of  my 
views  of  Mr.  Carr's  Report,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  following : — 

You  will  find  in  the  tabular  statement  of  the  consumption  of  fuel,  that  tlie 
several  makers  stand  in  the  following  order  of  excellence : — 

Messrs.  Homsby  and  Son      •     .     .     •    6*79  lbs.  per  horse-power. 
,,       Toxford  and  Sons      •     •     •     •     7*46  ,, 

, ,      Clayton,  Shuttle  worth,  and  Co.       8*  63  , , 

,,      Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews     .9*20  j, 

,,       Garrett  and  Son 11*65  ,, 

being  pat  through  a  second  trial  with  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.'8,  to 
test  ue  comparative  strength  of  the  Llaugennech  and  Newcastle  coals,  she  worked 
out  to  a  decimal  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burnt  per  horse-power  per  hour 
as  her  competitor,  which,  allowing  for  the  proved  difference  in  the  strengtn  of  the 
coal  in  finvour  of  the  Welsh,  would  have  given  Messrs.  Garrett  8*63  lbs.  of  that 
coal  burnt  per  horse-power  per  hour  instead  of  11*65,  as  shown  in  the  tabular 
statement;  which  more  &vourable  result  I  think  them  quite  entitled  to,  as  Uie 
derangement  in  the  slide  was  purely  accidental. 

Messrs.  Clayton  and  Co.'s  engine  was  exceedii^y  simple,  and  worked  well ;  the 
gOYemors  had  perfect  control  during  the  trial,  which  was  passed  through  with  great 
steadiness  and  credit  to  the  makers. 

As  regards  the  other  eujnnes,  I  will  proceed  to  notice  them  in  the  order  as  tested : — 

Messrs.  Hensman  and  Son's  4-horse,  of  moderate  workmanship,  was  evidentally 
the  production  of  a  novice.  The  boiler  was  too  small  for  the  power,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  ibel  more  than  as  much  again  as  most  of  the  first-class  en^nes. 

Mr.  Butlin's  i^borse:  workmanship  moderate;  arraDgement  of  worlung  parts  sim- 
ple ;  and  duty  done  for  coal  consumed  fair  when  compued  with  others  of  its  class. 

Mr.  Cabom's  9-hoT8e:  workmanship  moderate;  arrangement  of  engine  ill 
designed;  and  entire  weight  fiur  too  great  to  be  genefallV  suitable  for  a  portable 
engine.  The  boiler  being  a  large  one,  with  considerable  neating  sur&ce,  uie  duty 
done  was  comparatively  cood. 

Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews'  4i-horse :  workmanship  moderate.  The 
cvlinder  and  crank-shaft  bearing  in  this  engine  were  placed  upon  the  same  base- 
plate,  which  was  bolted  to  the  boiler,  an  arrangement  giving  superior  strength  and 
steadiness  in  working.  These  makers  adopted  a  link  motion,  controlling  the  slide- 
valve  and  worked  in  connection  with  the  governor,  which  We  think  a  very  needless 
complication,  and  worked  very  unsteadily.  The  boiler  was  large  for  the  size  of  the 
engine,  and  the  duty  done  for  coal  consumed  was  more  nearly  approaching  its  first- 
dus  competitors ;  so  that,  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  speak  less  than  favourably  of  the 
engine. 

Mr.  Burrell's  6-horse:  workmanship  fair,  and  arrangement  of  working  parts 
nmple  and  good,  and  consumption  of  fuel  comparatively  moderate ;  so  that  in  this 
case  also  I  must  report  favourably. 

Messrs.  Roe  and  Hanson,  Strand,  London,  4>horse:  workmanship  very  inferior; 
general  arrangement  ill-designed  and  clumsy ;  and  cast  iron  used  freely  in  the  place 
of  wrought.  The  coal  consumed  for  duty  done  was  three  times  that  of  the  best 
enoines. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May  brought  an  engine  to  the  trial-yard,  but  from  some 
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In  a  subsequent  trial,  however,  made  to  test  the  strength  of  Llangennech 
coal  with  Messrs.  Shuttleworth's  engine,  it  appears  that  both  engines  burnt 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  fuel ;  and  Mr.  Can*  has  deduced  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that,  but  for  some  accidental  derangement  in  the  slide,  in  the  main 
tabulated  experiments  the  consumption  of  Messrs.  Garrett's  en^rine,  which  was 
11*65  lbs.  per  horse-power,  would  not  have  been  more  than  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth's,*  or  8*63  lbs.  per  horse-power. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is,  I  think,  liable  to  objection ;  and  I  allude  to  it 
with  a  view  of  preventing  an  undue  importance  being  attached  to  it.  Besides, 
I  do  not  entirely  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Carr  on  the  construction 
of  these  two  engines. 

Messrs.  Garrett's  fire-box  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  inferior  to  Barrett, 
Exall,  and  Co.'s;  and  the  workmanship  generally  is  not  superior.  It  is 
lighter,  and  so  far  it  is  better ;  but  whether  the  smallness  of  the  fire-box,  to 
avoid  weight,  may  not  entail  other  disadvantages,  is  a  question  on  which  a 
doubt  may  fairly  arise. 

As  regards  the  engine  of  ''  Ransome  and  May,"  which,  from  some 
accidental  defect,  did  not  go  through  a  trial,  I  would  beg  to  say,  that  in 
point  of  workmanship,  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  engines 

cause  it  could  not  be  made  to  work.     It  was  a  trunk  engine,  which,  in  so  small  a 
power  as  5-horse,  would  give  rise  to  much  extra  friction. 

At  the  close  of  the  trials,  two  engines,  viz.  Messrs.  Garrett's  and  Messrs.  Cla3rton's, 
were  put  through  a  second  trials  to  test  the  difference  in  steam-eenerating  power  be- 
tween the  Llangennech  coal  used  in  these  trials  and  the  best  Newcastle,  when  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  former  was  found  to  be  a88-6d  to  11*3  lbs.  of  coal 
burnt  per  horse -power  per  hour. 

Tabular  Statement  of  Results. 


Names  of  M antUkctarera. 


Tnxford  and  Sons,  No.  1  . 
Ditto  ditto  No.  2  . 
Hensman  and  Son  .  •  . 
Homsby  and  Son  •     .     • 

Butlin 

Garrett  and  Son  *  .     •     . 

Cabom 

Clayton,  Shuttleworth,aud  Ck).,l 

No.  1 1 

Clayton,Shuttleworth,andCo.,  \ 

No.  2 ] 

Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews  . 

Burrell 

Ransomes  and  May      .     .     . 
Roe  and  Hanson     •     •     •     . 


Nominal 
Hone<power. 


6 
4 
4 
6 

4i 

5 

9 


6 

H 

6 

5 

4 


Time 

gettinK  up 

Steam. 


minutes. 
.53 
4H 
33 
49 
50 
42 
44 

32 

42 

26 
28 
70 
83 


Coal 

used  in 

getting  np 

Steam. 


lbs. 

56-68 
35-60 
29-00 
35-23 
42-00 
26-50 
52-00. 

35-40 


Coal 

burnt  per 

Hortejwwer 

per  Hour. 


lbs. 

7-46 
10-80 
18-75 

6-79 
14-71 
11-65 
12-48 

8-63 


Withdrawn. 

25-56     I         9-20 
35-00     I       13-10 

Withdrawn. 
75-20  25-80 


*  Garrett  and  Son's  slide  was  wrong  in  this  trial,  but  in  a  second  | , 
experiment,  tried  with  Newcastle  coal,  this  engine  workedj 
out  what  would  equal «....) 


8-63 


Charles  John  Caeb,  Bel  per. 
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tried.  I  think  the  connecting-rod  might  be  lengthened  with  adyflfntage,  but 
in  other  respects  it  is,  I  think,  a  good,  serviceable  engine.  As  regards  the 
other  engines,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Carr.  If  I 
might  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  little  advice  to  the  makers  of  these  engines,  I 
would  bee  of  them  to  attend  more  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  working 
parts,  and  less  to  external  ornament.  There  is  a  want  of  good  proportion  in 
sevenU  of  the  engines,  and  this  to  a  mechanic  or  an  economical  farmer,  is  of 
more  importance  than  a  profusion  of  brass. 

Joseph  Locke. 


Barrett  aad  ISxr11%  Steam-Engine. 

Much  progress,  however,  has  been  made,  as  our  best  engine 
now  consumes  less  than  8  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  per  horse-power ; 
whereas  an  engine  made  by  the  winning  manufacturer  of  four 
years  ago  consumed  28  lbs.,  that  is  four  times  as  much  fuel  for 
the  same  work. 

2.   Threshing-machine. 

This  is  the  most  complicated  agricultural  machine  in  general 
use ;  but,  though  it  has  also  been  long  in  use,  and  though  repeated 
trials  have  been  made  of  competing  threshing  machines  at  our 
great  agricultural  show,  it  was  not  till  the  Norwich  meeting  in 
1849  that  a  very  singular  discovery  was  made  of  their  great  im- 
perfection. It  occurred  to  the  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  Amos, 
that  the  draught  of  the  conmion  threshing  machine,  worked  by 
horses,  should  be  tested  when  empty ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
some  of  the  best  4-horse  machines  required  no  less  than  3 
horses,  putting  out  their  strength  as  when  at  plough,  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  motion  without  threshing  at  all.  In  other  words, 
of  the  four  horses  dragging  round  in  their  weary  circle,  three 
were  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  machinery ;  one  only  was 
threshing  the  com.  Technically  speaking,  the  duty  performed 
was  25  per  cent.  only.  So  little,  too,  had  the  makers  studied  the 
principle  of  construction,  that  this  enormous  waste  of  power  was 
capriciously  divided  between  the  barn-works  and  horse-works. 

VOL.  XII.  2  s 
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To  quote  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  whose  Reports  always 
show  that  he  has  mastered  his  subject — "The  machines  of 
Messrs.  Garrett  and  Woods  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  point,  the  whole  friction  being  in  these  cases  2'78  and  2*81 — 
all  but  identical ;  the  friction  of  the  barn-works  being,  however, 
2*07  and  -46,  while  that  of  the  horse-works  was  '71  and  2'35." 
Thus  the  makers  were  working  so  much  in  the  dark,  that,  if  the 
two  best  of  the  correlative  parts  had  been  put  together,  one  horse 
in  the  four  would  have  overcome  the  resistance,  and  a  duty  of  75 
per  cent,  would  have  been  achieved  ;  but  if  unfortunately  the  two 
worst  had  been  mated,  the  resistance  of  the  4-horse  machine 
would  have  amounted  to  four  horses  and  a  half  before  any  com 
was  put  in  for  threshing,  and  there  would  have  been  no  duty 
at  all. 

The  same  rigid  trial  was  applied  to  the  threshing-machines 
shown  at  Exeter  in  the  following  year.  It  then  appeared  that 
Messrs.  Garrett  had  profited  by  the  lesson,  and  reduced  their 
dead  resistance  from  2^  to  Ij-,  or  one-half.  Yet  there  was  still 
found  a  vast  difference  in  the  power  required  by  the  competing 
machines.  For  threshing  100  sheaves  in  a  minute,  the  two 
extremes  of  power  required  were  as  14i  and  36  ;  and  the  work 
of  the  machine  which  required  triple  power  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  machine  which  required  least  power.  This  short 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  already  seemed  necessary  in 
order  to  show  the  interest  attaching  to  the  following  Report 
by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  trial  in  the  third  year  for  the  present 
occasion : — 

1.  Threshing-machines  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  adapted  for 
steam  or  water  power,  and  those  intended  to  be  worked  by  horses.  In  the 
trial  of  the  latter  it  is  clearlv  desirable  that  the  horse-works  should  be  tested, 
and  on  this  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  the  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Amos,  of  the  Grove,  Southwark,  for  this  purpose,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  trial  bv  the  use  of  the  dynamometer  or 
draught  ^aupe.  But  after  various  methods  had  been  fairly  tried,  it  became 
evident  that  the  results  obtained  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant 
their  being  made  public,  and  the  trial  of  the  horse-works  was  abandoned,  and 
the  whole  attention  of  those  who  conducted  the  trials  devoted  to  the  more 
important  part  of  the  machines,  known  as  the  barn-works.  The  accompany- 
ing tabular  form  shows  the  results  obtained,  which  were  arrived  at  in  the 
following  way. 

The  steam-engine  selected  to  drive  the  threshing-machines  was  itself  tested 
to  ascertain  the  net  pressure  of  steam  which  represented  one-horse  power. 
An  apparatus  was  then  attached  to  it,  which  registered  on  a  counter  the 
revolutions  of  the  driving-pulley.  As  each  machine  was  brought  up  for  trial, 
the  maker  was  asked  how  many  horse-power  he  required,  what  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  he  wished  the  drum  to  make,  and  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  driving-pulley.  From  these  data  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  pressure 
of  steam  required  in  each  case,  and  the  supply  of  steam  in  the  boiler  of  the 
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driTing-engine  was  so  adjusted  that  the  calculated  pressure  was  mfuntained 
during  the  trial. 

On  reference  to  the  tabular  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  col.  1 
gives  the  "  nominal  horse-power/*  as  stated  by  the  makers  ;  col.  2  gives 
ihe  horse-power  oorresi^nding  to  the  power  of  steam  actually  employed 
during  the  trial.  The  figures  in  these  columns  are  for  the  most  part  identical, 
it  being  wished  that  the  machines  should  be  tried  in  accordance  with  their 
designation — i.  e.  that  a  four-horse  machine  should  be  worked  by  steam  of 
four-horse  power,  &c.  Some  of  the  machines,  however,  could  not  be  worked 
without  additional  power  which  is  recorded  against  them  in  col.  2.  In  col. 
3  are  given  the  revolutions  made  by  the  driving-engine  whilst  threshing  the 
allotted  quantity  of  wheatsheaves,  viz.  2i  cwt.  Col.  4  shows  the  net  pressure 
of  steam  at  which  each  machine  was  worked,  and  which  had  been  previously 
calculated  from  the  data  above-mentioned.  Col.  5  shows  the  comparative 
time  of  performing  the  same  amount  of  work.  Tliis,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
is  not  the  observed  time,  but  the  time  calculated  from  the  registered  revolu- 
tions of  the  engine.  The  pressure  of  steam  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
i)er  minute  which  were  equivalent  to  the  horse- power  applied  to  each  machine 
Having  been  ascertained,  the  whole  number  of  revolutions  made  during  the 
trial,  divided  by  the  calculated  number  per  minute,  gave  the  number  of 
minutes  required  for  the  performance  of  the  work  at  the  specified  power  and 
speed  of  drum.  The  figures  in  col.  6  represent  the  horse- power  that  would 
have  been  lequired  in  each  case  to  do  the  work  in  one  minute  ;  and  show 
therefore,  at  a  glance,  the  performances  of  the  several  machines  in  respect  of 
speed  and  power  combined.  The  lowest  figures  represent  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Col.  7  shows  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  respect  of  the  three 
points  of  **  clean  threshing,"  **  broken  grain,"  and  **  state  of  straw."  In  each 
case  a  number  is  assumed  to  represent  perfect  work,  which  is  considered  to 
bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point — so  that  the  total 
number  obtained  by  each  machine,  as  shown  in  the  last  column,  may  fairly  re- 
present the  comparative  goodness  of  the  work. 

The  second  trial  was  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
the  only  change  being  that  barley  was  threshed  instead  of  wheat.  Those 
machines  only  were  dlowed  to  compete  which  had  acquitted  themselves 
satisfactorily  at  the  first  trial. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  examining  tabular 
statements,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  the  two  columns  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  particulariy  directed  are  those  numbered  6  and  7 — the  latter 
being  the  most  important.  On  ascertaining  by  the  *'  total "  number  in  col.  7  that 
a  machine  has  done  its  work  well,  col.  6  should  next  be  consulted  to  ascertain 
whether  under  that  head  it  received  a  high  or  low  figure :  if  the  former,  it 
most  be  either  slow  in  its  performance  or  heavy  in  its  draught ;  but,  if  the 
latter,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  had  threshed  wheat  well,  and  the  second  trial 
would  be  referred  to  to  ascertain  its  capabilities  with  respect  to  barley.  An 
examination  of  this  kind  will  show  that  the  machines  which  stand  first  in  order 
of  merit  are  those  of  Messrs.  Holmes,  Hensman,  and  Garrett,  and  their  per- 
formances having  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  medals  were  awarded  to 
each  of  them. 

The  shaker  attached  to  Messrs.  Holmes's  machine  was  especially  com- 
mended as  being  very  efficient,  and  yet  adding  little  to  the  draught  of  the 
machine. 

H.  S.  Thompson. 
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First  Trial.— Wheat. 


1 

2    1      3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

1 

Horse   power  required 
whilst  Threshing. 

Revolutions  of  driving- 
pulley   as  shown    on 
counter. 

^ 

in   Threshing 
of    Wheat- 
at  the  Speci- 
rer  and  Speed 

Quality 

of  Work. 

1 

s2i 

20  repre- 
sent per- 

12 repre- 
sent per- 

8 represent 
perfect 

1 

1 

2; 

Ij5 

Minutes 
2icwt. 
•heaves 
fled  po« 
of  Dram 

fect  work. 

fect  work. 

work. 

Tot*l. 

Clean 

Broken 

State  of 

^.ii 

jgS^S 

rhreshing. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

1.  Homsby     ,  . 

616 

15-76 

min.  sec. 
4     13 

16-8S 

18 

9 

4 

31 

S.  Blythe    .  .  . 

407 

15-50 

8    4li 

11«76 

10 

12 

t 

29 

3.  Garrett    .  .   . 

260 

32*00 

2    21 

13-96 

18 

12 

8 

38 

4.  Cro«iklll     .  . 

305 

19*00 

8    27 

9-84 

16 

12 

8 

36 

5.  Hensman    •  . 

358 

17-50 

2    40 

10-67 

20 

12 

8 

40 

6.  Cabom    .    •  . 

6        417 

26*00 

3      5 

18*48 

20 

8 

4 

32 

7.  Barrett  and  Co. 

6    1    336 

26  00 

2    58 

i:-88 

16 

10 

8 

34 

8.  Kansome    .  . 

6         368 

26*00 

2    44 

16*44 

18 

6 

6 

30 

9.  Holmes      .   . 

6    I    248 

28  50 

S      0 

12*06 

20 

12 

7 

39 

10.  Smith     .   .  . 

6         595 

24*00 

4      0 

84*00 

20 

il 

7 

38 

Second  Trial 

.— Bariey. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

1.  Garrett       .   . 

160 

32*00 
19*00 
28*50 
1T*50 

1  27 

2  47 
1     20 

8    72 
11     16 
8    19 
6    62 

20 
20 
20 
15 

10 
11 
12 
12 

3d 

2.  Crosskllt     .   . 

' 

346 
168 

39 
40 
35 

3.  Holmes      .  , 

4.  Hensman    .   . 

195 

The  difference,  as  shown  bj  the  table,  in  the  power  required 
by  different  threshing-machines  for  threshing  a  given  quantity  of 
straw,  which  was  1  to  3  at  Exeter,  is  not  much  less  now,  being 
still  as  high  as  1  to  2^.  The  speed,  however,  with  which  the  straw 
is  passed  through  the  machine  must  not,  of  course,  be  made  the 
sole  test  of  excellence.  Clean  threshing  is  a  most  material  point, 
in  which  some  machines  are  very  deficient,  as  is  proved  after  rain 
by  the  grassy  verdure  of  a  straw-heap  so  threshed.  Thus  the 
easiest  working  machine,  Mr.  Crosskill's,  seems  to  have  gained 
that  ease  at  the  expense  of  its  efficiency,  as  appears  in  the  column 
which  registers  the  cleanness  of  the  threshing.  On  the  other  hand, 
clean  threshing  may  be  obtained  by  beating  the  sheaves  too 
roughly,  as  must  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Homsby's,  which  bruises 
the  straw,  and,  what  is  worse,  breaks  the  grain.  Still  the  power 
required  by  the  three  prize  machines  averages  only  about  12,  while 
the  maximum  of  power  required  is  just  double,  namely,  24,  by 
Mr.  Smith's,  which,  therefore,  of  course  wastes  half  the  power, 
whether  of  horses  or  steam,  that  may  be  applied  to  it. 

A  separate  trial,  it  will  be  seen,  was  made  with  barley.  Long 
as  the  threshing  machine  has  been  known,  the  maltsters  in  most 
counties  refuse  to  buy  barley  unless  threshed  by  the  flail,  because 
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most  machines  bruise  the  grain  and  destroy  its  power  to  germi- 
nate. The  assertion  that  malting  barley  could  be  threshed  by 
machine  would^  in  many  parts  of  England,  simply  be  disbelieved. 
Yet  where  the  best  machines  are  used,  the  maltsters  no  longer 
object  to  barley  so  threshed ;  so  that  it  is  most  important  to  test 
all  threshing  machines  with  barley,  Enough,  however,  has  been 
now  demonstrated  to  convince  farmers  that  they  should  no  longer 
buy  blindly  the  threshing-machine  which  comes  nearest  to  hand, 
buying  thereby  double  or  perhaps  treble  labour  for  the  same  or 
worse  work,  and  leaving  their  barley,  which  is,  probably,  half  their 
corn-crop,  to  the  tedious  work  of  the  flail,  though  the  labourers 
themselves  begin  to  regard  that  work  as  too  irksome. 

There  remains  only  in  this  class  of  machinery  to  apply  the  test 
of  economy,  and  compare  the  cost  of  threshing  by  flail,  by  horse, 
and  by  steam.  In  the  two  former  cases  the  rick  must  first  be 
removed  into  the  bam  by  eight  men,  a  boy,  and  two  horses — I  take 
the  numbers  as  they  have  been  employed  on  my  own  farm,  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  such  figures,  and  the  comparison 
will  at  least  be  a  fair  one  : — 

s.     d. 

8  men,  at  1«.  4</.    .     .     .     .      10    8 

1  boy 0  10 

2  horses 6    0 

Cost  of  barning       .     .      17     6 

The  price  of  threshing  wheat  by  flail  varies,  with  the  yield  and 
the  district,  from  2^.  &d.  to  4«.  a  quarter.  Three  shillings  then 
will  not  be  an  unfair  average.  If  the  rick  hold  forty  quarters,  we 
must  add  bd.  for  barning,  and  the  cost  will  be  3«.  bd.  per  quarter. 

In  threshing  with  the  unimproved  machines,  I  find  on  inquiry 
that  neither  my  neighbours  nor  myself  have  hitherto  got  out  more 
on  an  average  than  13  quarters  a-day.  The  supposed  rick  would 
take,  therefore,  three  days  to  thresh  : — 

£.    <.  d, 

5  men,  at  U.  4</.       ...      0    6  8 

4  women,  at  8</.  .     .     .     .      0    2  8 

1  boy 0    0  6 

4  horses,  at  3« 0  12  0 

1     2    0 


8  days'  threshing      ...      360 
Barning 0  17    6 

ie4    3    6 

The  old  system  of  horse-machines  has  cost  us,  therefore,  2». 
quarter.     But   improvement   has   been   carried   further:    for 
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steam-threshing  we  require  additional  hands,  16  instead  of  10, 
but  we  get  over  three  times  the  work,  passing  the  rick  in  one  day^ 
not  three  througli  the  machine.  The  figures  on  steam-threshing 
will  be  then  as  follows  : — 

£.  8.  d. 
1  engineer  (head  carter)  ...  0  2  6 
10  men,  eLtU.4d,       ....      0  13    4 

5  women,  at  8^ 0    3    4 

Coals,  3J  cwts.       •     .      .      .     .      0     3     6 

£12     8 

If  we  make  up  this  sum  to  SOs,  for  the  use  of  the  engine,  the 
cost  of  steam- threshing  will  be  9d. ;  the  saving  as  compared  with 
hand-threshing,  2s.  8c?.,  or  with  horse-threshing  Is.  3d. — an  average 
of  2s.  per  quarter  of  wheat — a  large  saving  certainly  to  be  effected 
in  one  only  of  five  main  departments,  but  not  larger,  I  believe, 
than  may  be  shown  to  arise  from  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  four  other  departments  as  well.  It 
may  be  objected  that  credit  is  given  for  the  value  of  the  horses' 
labour ;  and  though  in  valuations  horse- work  is  often  charged 
high,  we  are  apt,  I  know,  as  farmers,  to  regard  each  particular 
use  of  horses  as  costing  us  nothing.  This  view  may  be  even  cor- 
rect on  small  matters  occurring  at  leisure  seasons,  but  it  would 
be  false  if  applied  to  a  demand  like  the  present,  large*  in  itself, 
distressing  also  for  the  horses,  and  liable  to  occur  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  It  can  have  no  truth  in  it  at  all,  when  we  endea- 
vour, and  by  reformed  implements  in  all  other  departments  are 
enabled,  to  reduce  the  permanent  staff  of  horses  kept  on  the 
farm  :  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  if  we  do  not  carry  the  reduction 
throughout,  we  either  press  the  horses  unduly  at  one  time,  or 
require  horses  to  be  kept  which  are  useless  at  other  seasons. 

Since  the  trial  for  the  Commission  a  fresh  trial  has  been  made 
at  Beverley.  There  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  machine  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttle  worth  which  not  only  threshes  out 
50  quarters  in  a  day's  work,  but  dresses  the  corn  also  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  same  time,  yet  requires,  as  the  makers  state,  only 
14  hands  for  both  purposes — ^not  more  hands  therefore  than  we 
have  employed  to  get  out  with  horse-machines,  and  afterwards 
dress,  13  quarters  only  : — 

£.  «.    d. 
Engineer       .      .      .      .026 

Feeder 0    2     6 

6  men,  at  Is.  4ff.  ..080 
(J  women  or  bovs  ..040 
Coals  5  c\vti8.  *    .      .      .050 


£1     2     0 
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If  we  add  7^.  for  wear  and  tear,*  we  find  the  wheat  to  be 
threshed  and  winnowed  for  the  almost  incredibly  low  sum  of  Id. 
only  per  quarter.  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shutdeworth  have  there- 
fore now  taken  the  lead  in  the  improvement  of  threshing- 
machines. 


Clayton  and  Shuttlewortli's  Threitlnng  and  Dressing  Machine. 

3.    Winnowing-machine, 

Even  winnowing  is  become  a  refined  process ;  for  instead 
of  trusting  the  com  to  the  wind,  it  is  now  placed  in  a  machine 
so    discriminating  that   the   best  of  these,  Messrs.  Hornsby's 


c>rt 


Hornsby's  Dressing  Machine. 


•  I  am  told  that  this  would  be  a  fair  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  on  a  farm  of 
500  acres  where  the  steam-engine  is  used  fur  chaffcutting,  grinding,  &c.,as  well  as 
threshing. 
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required,  on  the  part  of  the  Judges  at  the  York  meeting,  specific 
terms  for  describing  its  work  more  than  are  easy  to  understand ; 
but  the  Judges'  account  is  for  that  very  reason  worth  quoting  : — 
"  Several  machines,'*  they  say,  "  were  tried,  but  could  not  get 
through  the  grain,  shorts,  straws,  and  chaflF,  as  it  came  from  the 
threshing-machines,  without  being  choked  or  requiring  much  more 
time  than  Homsby's,  which  did  its  work  well,  parting  the  whole 
into  best  com,  good  tail,  tail,  whites,  screenings,  and  chafi*,  at  the 
rate  of  above  15  quarters  an  hour,  and  dressing  over  the  second 
time  at  the  rate  of  above  20  quarters  per  hour,  parting  the  whole 
into  six  parts,  as  before,  in  a  workmanlike  manner."  Such 
masterly  mastication  and  digestion,  making  the  contents  of  our 
supposed  wheat-rick,  40  quarters,  in  five  hours  ready  for  market, 
must  be  appreciated  by  farmers ;  and  Mr.  Homsby's  winnower 
has  not  lost  character  at  Kensington,  as  appears  by  the  Judges' 
Report :  — 

fVmnoivmg-machines. — Messrs.  Homsby  and  Son  are,  above  all  others, 
the  most  successful  in  these  machines,  dressing  more  than  double  as  much 
com  as  any  other  in  a  rough  state.  Theirs  is  fitted  with  a  spike  roller,  work- 
ing through  a  grating,  and  forms  a  sort  of  hopper,  separating  the  com  from  the 
chaff  in  &e  rough  pulsy  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  threshing  machine,  without 
being  previously  riadled  ;  and  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  com  either  in  rooffh  chaff 
or  in  any  other  state ;  the  second  time  over,  a  slide-board  is  adjusted  in  front 
of  the  grating,  and  is  excellent  for  finishing  the  com  for  market  We  there- 
fore awarded  it  a  medal.     Price  13/.  10«. 

Mr.  Gooch  exhibited  a  machine  which  did  its  work  well,  but  too  slow. 

C.  B.  CUAI.LONEB. 

The  com  being  now  fit  for  the  miller,  the  task  of  a  reporter  on 
agricultural  implements  fifty  years  since  would  have  ended ;  nor 
is  it  within  this  branch  to  enter  on  the  new  process  of  grinding, 
by  which  the  finest  flour  is  produced  from  ordinary  red  wheat ; 
but  though  the  preparation  of  food  for  man  belong  to  another 
department,  there  is  an  entirely  new  class  of  implements  belong- 
ing to  this  jury  which  must  not  be  passed  over. 

V.  Machines  for  Preparing  the  Food  of  Stock. 

Formerly  our  farm  stock  was  fed  with  hay,  or  turned  out  to 
pick  over  straw,  sometimes  with  whole  turnips  thrown  to  them. 
But  practice,  anticipating  Baron  Liebig's  brilliant  discoveries  in 
animal  physiology,  found  that  the  labour  of  the  jaws  wasted  the 
beast's  muscle  and  thus  retarded  his  progress.  Our  stock,  there- 
fore, are  saved  even  from  that  exertion,  and  distinct  machines 
have  been  invented  for  mincing  each  description  of  food  with 
which  the  animals  are  made  ready  for  market.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  is 
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1.   The  Turnip-cutter. 

The  test  of  labour  saved  cannot,  of  course,  be  applied  where 
the  labour  is  applied  to  a  new  object.  These  machines,  however, 
have  recommended  themselves  so  widely,  that  to  prove  their 
advantages  is  almost  idle.  Still  it  deserves  mention  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  good  farmers,  lambs  fed  with  the  aid  of  a  turnip- 
cutter  would  be  worth  more  at  the  end  of  a  winter  by  85.  a-head 
than  lambs  fed  on  whole  turnips,  the  cost  of  using  the  machine 
being  but  Is.  per  head,  and  of  the  machine  itself  5/.  only. 
If  this  be  true — and  it  has  not  been  disputed — this  simple  instru- 
ment gives  a  saving  of  705.  an  acre  upon  the  turnip  crop. 
Hitherto  the  Banbury  turnip-cutter  has  stood  almost  alone, 
thousands,  I  believe,  being  sold  in  a  year  ;  but  in  the  Exhibition 
building  it  has  at  last  found  a  rival. 

Turnip-cutters. — Three  of  these  implements  were  tried :  that  of  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Key  is  upon  a  different  principle  to  those  generally  in  use ;  their 
implement  cuts  a  very  large  amount  of  roots  for  sheep  and  beasts  at  the  same 
time,  exceedingly  well,  and  requires  a  very  small  amount  of  power.  There  is 
a  great  facility  of  changing  any  of  the  knives  that  may  become  blunt  or  broken ; 
and  there  b  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  letting  stones  or  gravel  escape 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  knives.  Price  5/.  Both  for  novelty  and 
usefulness  we  awarded  it  a  medal. 

Messrs.  Samuelson  (successors  to  the  late  James  Gardener,  of  Banbury)  have 
very  much  improved  that  well-known  implement.  The  framework  is  made  of 
cast-iron,  light,  portable,  and  durable,  and  well  adapted  for  field  work.  They 
have  also  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  facility  of  getting  at,  repairing,  or 
adjusting  the  knives.    Price  5/.    We  awarded  it  a  medal. 

Mr.  Phillipps's  turnip-cutter  was  tried,  but  could  not  compete  either  in  con- 
struction or  work  with  the  other  two. 

C.  B.  Cballonsb. 

2.  Chaff-cutters. 

These  instruments,  which  cut  straw  into  very  short  lengths  for 
feeding  stock,  are  so  called,   because,  there  not  being  enough 


Comes*  Cbaff-cutter. 
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Weight 

Price. 

of  Chaff 
Cut. 

£.     t. 

d. 

lb«. 

Coraes     . 

.    14    0 

0 

112 

Garrett    . 

.    10  10 

0 

112 

Crosskill 

.    18     0 

0 

112 
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natural  chafT  for  the  purpose,  artificial  chaff  was  made  in  this 
way.  At  first  the  straw  was  cut  in  a  rude  box,  with  a  chopper 
raised  by  the  hand,  and  cost  id,  per  basket ;  then  with  a  circular 
movement,  costing  IW. ;  and  may  now  be  cut  by  steam-power  at 
not  much  more  than  \d.  per  basket.  The  process  makes,  too,  an 
arable  farmer  independent  of  natural  meadow ;  for  sheep,  it  is 
well  known,  especially  breeding  ewes,  require  much  dry  food ;  but 
this  artificial  chaff  mixed  with  rape-cake  takes  the  place  for  them 
of  hay,  or  hay  may  be  cut  with  the  straw.  It  is  also  worth  while 
to  cut  hay,  though  consumed  by  itself.  Even  in  the  new  circular 
chaffcutters  we  find  a  difference  as  to  the  labour  required  by 
them  for  preparing  a  given  amount  of  chaff.  The  difference, 
indeed,  was  so  great  in  the  trials  at  York,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  quote  some  of  the  figures  : — 

irht 

Power 

reqaired. 

lbs. 

14,126  Did  its  work  well. 
31,291 

44,800  This     machine     made 
very  rough  work. 

This  table  is  most  instructive ;  for  we  find  here  three  first-rate 
makers  staking  their  reputation  in  a  public  trial  on  their  respective 
instruments,  one  of  which  nevertheless  requires  three  men  to 
do  badly  what  another  enables  one  man  to  do  well.  Surely 
farmers  must  learn  from  such  results  a  more  careful  choice  of 
their  implements.  It  is  due  to  the  two  makers  last  named  to  men- 
tion that  the  lesson  was  not  thrown  away  on  them. 

C/taff-CtUters, — ^Mr.  Comes,  of  Burbridge,  has  in  the  trials  at  Kensington 
maintained  his  previous  reputadon  for  the  greatest  economy  of  power  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  performed ;  also  the  machines  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and 
Son,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Stamford  (17/.),  are  worthy  of  the  hiehest 
commendation,  the  latter  for  an  ingenious  application  of  a  spring  lever  to  throw 
the  rollers  out  of  gear  when  starting  the  machine.  To  tnese  three  we  have 
therefore  awarded  a  medal. 

C.  B.  Challoneb. 

3.  Linseed  and  Corn  Crushers. 

The  same  extraordinary  disparity  of  power  required  was  found 
also  two  years  since,  at  the  Norwich  meeting,  in  this  class  of  im- 
plements :  — 

Linseed  Power 

Crashed.  reqaired. 

lbs.  lbs. 

Stanley    .      .      .     112  24,238 

W.  Nicholson     .    -112  94,080 

In  fact  this  is  the  greatest  difference  we  have  found  yet  in  any 
machine  worked  by  hand,  being  about  four  to  one :   so  that  to 
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obtain  the  same  work  four  men  must  turn  one  machine,  while  a 
single  labourer  turns  the  other. 

Unseed  and  Com  Crushers, — Mr.  Stanley,  of  Peterborough,  at  present 
stands  unrivalled  with  this  machine.  By  his  recent  improvement  of  a  lever 
in  front  to  relieve  the  pressure  when  tlie  com  is  first  let  in  upon  the  rollers, 
he  has  perfected  this  machine,  which  was  much  needed,  as  machines  on  this 
principle  have  been  made  by  various  other  makers,  but  have  always  been 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  choked  with  the  com  at  starting.  On 
these  trials,  Messrs.  Stanley's  machine  required  less  power  to  drive  it  than 
others;  and  was,  in  consequence,  awarded  a  medal. 

Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall's  crusher  merits  commendation.  Messrs.  Grarrett 
and  Son  have  introduced  some  additional  motions,  and  have  thereby  added  con- 
siderably to  the  friction  of  their  machines. 

C.  B.  Chaixomer. 

4.  Oil-Cake  Bruisers. 

Not  being  able  to  procure  the  thick  cake,  the  machines  were  tried  with  the 
small  3-1  b.  cakes. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Newark -on-Trent,  exhibited  a  machine,  the  price  of 
which  was  6/.,  which  did  its  work  very  well.  Messrs.  Homsby  brought  two 
very  excellent  machines  (I  think  the  larger  one  is  to  be  preferred),  breaking 
for  beasts,  sheep,  and  manure  equally  well.  To  each  ot  these  exhibitors  a 
medal  has  been  awarded.  Others,  on  the  same  principle,  were  tried,  but  did 
not  do  their  work  so  well. 

C.  B.  Challonks. 

5.  Mills  for  grinding  fine  Meal, 

Mills  for  grinding  fne  Meal. — ^The  best  metal  mills  that  have  peen  pro- 
duced for  the  operation  are  those  of  Messrs.  Hurwood,  of  Ipswich,  and 
Messrs.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley  ;  that  of  Messrs.  Hurwood,  which  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  cutting  rings  screwed  upon  a  cast-iron  plate,  having  the 
dress  somewhat  resembling  the  common  millstone ;  the  drift  increased 
from  the  centre,  to  enable  it  to  clear  itself.  The  rings  appear  to  be  easily 
replaced  by  new  ones  when  wom  out,  which  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
old  mills.  This  mill  did  6  bushels  of  barley  per  hour,  with  a  power  of  a  little 
more  than  three  horses,  and  is  applicable  to  beans,  barley,  and  oats.  We 
awarded  it  a  medal. 

Messrs.  CrosskilKs  is  an  American  invention,  consisting  of  a  ntunber  of  cast- 
iron  plates  tumed  up  in  circular  grooves,  either  fine  or  coarse,  dependent  upon 
the  work  required,  and  fixed  eccentric^  which  gives  them  a  sort  of  clip.  The 
mill  requires  great  power,  and  should  be  driven  at  ^reat  speed.  Bv  changing 
the  plates  it  will  grind  anything  from  linseed  to  flmtstones.  In  the  trials  at 
Kensington  it  ground  linseed,  barley,  beans,  and  oats  very  well.  Price  28/. 
We  awarded  it  a  medal. 

Mr.  Bentall,  of  Woodbridge,  exhibited  a  small  steel  mill,  requiring  very 
little  power,  which  split  beans  very  well,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pecks  per  hour,  and 
deserves  commendation.     Price  6/.  6s. 

C.  B.  CUALLOHSB. 

6.   Gorse  Bruisers, 

These  implements  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
but  whether  their  application   has  increased  in  proportion,   or 
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has  been  found  profitable,  there  is  no  sufficient  information  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Burreli's,  of  Thetford,  did  the  most  and  the  best  work ;  and  although 
it  consumed  rather  more  power  Ihan  some  others  in  bruising  the  gorse,  it  did 
oats  and  linseed  at  a  moderate  amount  of  power.  We  therefore  awarded  it  a 
medal.    Price  27/. 


Burrell'*  Gone  Bruiser. 

Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Reading,  exhibited  a  machine  worthy  of  com- 
mendation.   Price  25/. 

Messrs,  White,  of  Holbom,  exhibited  a  machine  that  reduced  the  gorsc 
into  the  most  pulpy  state,  that  reauired  a  great  increase  of  power.  The 
price  (60/.)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  farmer,  which,  I  am  told,  they  pro- 
pose to  reduce ;  but  that  was  the  price  officially  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
trials. 

C.  B.  Challoneb. 

6.  Steaming  ApparatiLS, 

Besides  these  various  modes  of  subdividing,  it  has  been  often 
proposed  to  cook  the  food  of  animals  ;   but  the  practice  has  not 


Stanley's  Steaming  Apparatus. 
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spread  widely,  and  the  advantage  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful, 
excepting  as  regards  the  steaming  of  potatoes  for  pigs ;  but  even 
diseased  potatoes,  if  not  too  far  gone,  by  being  thus  treated  may 
be  rendered  good  victuals  and  be  stored  up  for  months.  It  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  set  up  expensive  fixtures  for  this  purpose 
only,  especially  as  we  have  an  excellent  apparatus,  Mr.  Stanley's, 
which,  like  Soyer's  magic  stove,  may  be  used  when  and  where  it 
is  wanted.  When  tried*  at  York  it  heated  126  gallons  of  water 
while  another  heated  but  70,  little  more  than  half,  with  the  same 
allowance  of  fuel ;  yet  this  inferior  one  had  been  the  best  two 
years  before. 

VI.  Churns. 

The  pace  of  the  chum  was  first  accelerated  by  the  Americans, 
who  sent  us  over  a  chum  within  the  last  few  years  that  produced 
butter  after  ten  minutes'  work.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however, 
whether  this  speed  be  compatible  with  the  finest  quality,  for  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  was  not  satisfied  with  the  butter 
so  rapidly  made.  The  time  in  the  present  trials  was  reduced  to 
two  minutes,  and  even  to  one  minute,  but  in  the  latter  case  with 
cream  which,  having  come  from  Jersey,  had  been  already  half 
churned  by  the  steam-packet. 

Thirteen  chums  were  tried  in  the  first  trial,  with  ordinary  cream  of  good 
quality ;  the  annexed  tabular  form  will  give  the  results.  As  will  be  seen, 
many  of  the  chums  worked  eoually  well,  and  some  of  them  which  did  not  do 
so  well  would  perhaps  have  snown  a  difierent  result  in  an  atmosphere  more 
congenial  to  the  makmg  of  butter.  However  in  both  trials,  the  small  family 
chum  of  Lavoisie  did  its  work  so  well  that  we  awarded  it  a  Medal.  Those  of 
Wilkinson,  and  Burgess  and  Key,  also  proved  themselves  to  be  excellent 
chums;  and  there  was  awarded  to  each  a  Medal.  The  Belgian  chum  of 
Duch^ne,  though  not  quite  perfect  in  every  part,  we  consider  entitled,  as  among 
the  foreign  chums,  to  a  M^al. 

First  Trial  of  Chums. 


ExhiUton. 

Cream 

Time. 

Butter.   Rendue. 

Quality. 

Form  of 
Chum. 

Thermometfr 

quarts 

min.  lec. 

lbs.  oxs. 

Air. 

Cream 

Wilkiiuon 

4 

11      0 

13       8          .. 

Best. 

Wood. 

Tvtberchief 

10 

IS      0 

9       2          .. 

Soft. 

Tin. 

70 

69 

Dwtrey 

16      0 

S     12 

Soft. 

D«t«y 

11       0 

8     12 

Soft. 

Patrick      

10 

20      0 

9       4 

Soft. 

Bwge«  and  Key    .  . 

10      0 

S     12 

2nd  best. 

Barret 

Drummond^American 

9       0 

!     5       2           .. 

Not  made. 

Wood. 

72 

71 

UvoWe 

2       0 

'      1      13 

3rd  best. 

Tin. 

Dalphin 

S       0 

5       0 

Soft. 

AUen 

7    30 

4       2 

Soft. 

.. 

77 

74 

DePorqaet.  .  .  .  . 

9       0 

2       6 

Soft. 

Dneh^ne  

19 

9       0 

7       9 

Not  all  matle 

Smith 

23       0 

4     10 

Indifferent. 

Centriftigal. 

1 

i 

♦  The  trial  of  Mr.  Stanley's  apparatus  was  overlooked  accidentally,  because  a  trial 
was  thought  unnecessary,  there  being  no  moveable  apparatus  in  competition ;  but 
the  jury  having  decided  that  no  prize  should  be  awarded  without  tnal,  the  over. 
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Second  Trial,  wkh  Jersey  Cream. 


Exhibitors.  Cream     Time. 


Butter.  ,Re«i>lae. 


Wilkiiuon  .  .  . 
Burgess  and  Kev 
Lavoisie,  French 
Clare,  French  .  , 
Duchdne,  Belgian 


quarts   min.  sec.  lbs.  o».  I 


•i      ■*    1 

I     45     , 

J       4 

1     45 

2     ' 

0     45 

1      45 

30 

S     30 

Of' 

2 

2  I 

Of' 
0 


QuaUty. 


Bett. 

Verv  good. 
Srd  beat. 
Good. 
2nd  best. 


Fonn  of 
Chum. 


Thermometer 


Wood,  box. 
Wood,  box. 
Tin. 
Tin. 
Barrel,  wood. 


Air. 

L 


Cream 


C.  B.  Challonbr. 

VII.  Draining. 

This  last  class  of  machines,  those  connected  with  draining, 
ought  perhaps  to  have  formed  the  first  class,  inasmuch  as  draining 
is  the  only  road  to  good  culture  on  land  which  lies  wet ;  but  as 
much  land  does  not  require  draining,  and  as  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  regular  task  of  the  farmer,  but  is  a  work  to  be  done  once 
for  all  by  the  landlord,  the  machines  employed  in  this  mode  of 
improvement  have  been  reserved  to  the  end. 

1.    Tile  Machines, 

Twelve  years  ago  draining-tiles  were  made  by  hand,  cumbrous 
arches  with  flat  soles,  costing  respectively  50.v.  and  2bs,  per  1000. 
Pipes  have  been  substituted  for  these,  made  by  machinery,  which 
squeezes  out  clay  from  a  box  through  circular  holes,  exactly  as 
macaroni  is  made  at  Naples,  and  the  cost  of  these  pipes  averages 
from  20s.  down  to  125.  per  1000.  The  old  price  was  almost 
prohibitory  of  permanent  drainage,  excepting  where  stones  were 
at  hand ;  the  new  invention  has  reduced  this  permanent  im- 
provement to  a  rate  of  4/.  or  3/.  per  acre,  not  exceeding  in  cost 
the  manure  given  to  a  single  turnip  crop  in  some  high-farmed 
districts.  This  result  has  been  obtained  by  a  most  spirited  com- 
petition among  mechanists,  as  no  less  than  34  different  tile- 
machines  competed  in  1848  at  the  York  meeting.  Since  then 
the  struggle  has  been  practically  between  three  only,  on  which, 
in  the  present  year,  we  have  the  following  report :  — 

^jyial  of  27le  Machinery, — I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury 
the  Tile  and  Brick  Machines  of  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Scragg,  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
I  first  tested  their  capacity  in  screening  the  earth.    The  result  of  this  trial 
was  that  in  five  minutes 

Mr.  Clayton  screened         .  .     327  lbs.  2  men  and  boy 

Mr.  Whitehead      .  .  .     361    „    2  men 

Mr.  Scragg  .  .     202    „   2    „ 

I  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Clayton's  screen,  as  it  clears  itself,  and  the 
portion  rejected  consisted  almost  entirely   of  small  stones    &c. ;     whereas 


sight  could  not  be  remedied, 
have  been  tried. 


There  was  also  a  fixed  apparatus  which  conld  not 
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the  screens  of  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Scmgg  retwned  a  large  portion  of 
elav. 

In  the  manufacture  of  large  pii)e8  9  inches  in  diameter,  by  horizontal 
delivery  and  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  horse,  the  machine  of  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
perfect. 

Mr.  Scragg  has  much  simplified  the  internal  arrangement  of  his  machine 

by    substituting  a  chain  for   the  rack   and    pinion :     the    pipes   from    this 

machine  were  not  to  be  surpassed  for  regularity  and  uniformity  of  shape. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  working  of  these  machines,  we  recommend 

the  horizontal  delivery  of  Mr.  Scragg  and  Mr.    Whitehead  in    preference 

to  the  vertical  delivery  of  Mr  Clayton,  but  especially  call  your  attention 

to    Roberts's   Patent  Hollow  and   fionding    Bricks    as   made   by   Clayton's 

machine.  .     ,. 

A.  Uamond. 

The  pipes  so  made  are  placed  under  ground  with  narrow  spades  ; 
but  in  the  form  of  the  narrowest  spade,  if  I  may  venture  to  s])eak 
from  my  own  experience,  it  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  regards  clay 
subsoils,  a  step  has  been  taken  backward  in  substituting  a  concave 
tool  fof  the  old  triangular  lance-headed  tool  of  Essex,  with  which 
far  more  work  can  be  done,  by  less  exertion,  too,  on  the  part  of 
the  labourer.  There  is  hope,  however,  that  on  clay  soils  manual 
toil  will  be  superseded  by  the  use  of 

2.   The  Draining  Plough. 

But  for  the  American  Reapers,  Mr.  Fowler's  draining  plough* 
would  have  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Exhibition.  Wonderful  as  it  is  to  see  the  stand- 
ing wheat  shorn  levelly  low  by  a  pair  of  horses  walking  along  its 
edge,  it  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  wonderful,  nor  did  it  excite  less 
interest  or  surprise  among  the  crowd  of  spectators  when  the  trial 
was  made  at  this  place,  to  see  two  horses  at  work  by  the  side  of  a 
field,  on  a  capstan,  which,  by  an  invisible  wire-rope,  draws  towards 
itself  a  low  framework,  leaving  but  the  trace  of  a  narrow  slit  on 
the  surface.  If  you  pass,  however,  to  the  other  side  of  the  field, 
which  the  framework  has  quitted,  you  perceive  that  it  has  been 
dragging  after  it  a  string  of  pipes,  which,  still  following  the  plough's 
snout,  that  burrows  all  the  while  four  feet  below  ground,  twists 
itself  like  a  gigantic  red  worm  into  the  earth,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  framework  has  reached  the  capstan,  the  string 
is  withdrawn  from  the  necklace,  and  you  are  assured  that  a  drain 
has  thus  been  invisibly  formed  imder  your  feet.  The  jury  decided 
as  follows : — 

The  implement  went  through  the  trial  very  well,  laying  in  the  tiles  with 
great  apparent  ease,  worked  by  two  horses,  with  a  capstan  which  was 
firmly  and  easily  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  afforded  a  firm  traction  to  the 
plough  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  and  pulley.  Progress  has  been  made,  since 
the  implement  was  exhibited  at  Exeter,  in  rendering  the  level  of  the  drains  in 
a  degree  independent  of  the  level  of  the  surface ;   but  there  is  still  room  for 

♦  The  machine  is  made  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fry,  Temple jate,  Bristol. 
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further  improvemeiit  in  giving  to  the 
drain  a  uniform  incline. 

The  award,  therefore,  of  the  jniy 
was  honourable  mention.  Since 
that  trial  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  make  further  inquiry  into  the 
work  of  the  draining  plough.  In 
the  first  place,  the  trial  drains  were 
opened  and  laid  bare  from  end  to 
end.  Straightness  is  of  course  one 
requisite,  and  the  pipes  were  laid 
straight ;  closeness  of  contact  an- 
other, and  they  were  perfectly 
joined.  In  level,  the  point  on 
which  the  jury  doubted  the  per- 
fection of  the  work,  there  was 
some  deficiency,  which,  on  en- 
tirely flat  ground  such  as  this, 
was  a  decided  fault.  That  fault, 
however,  has  since  been  remedied 
for  clay  land  at  least.  As  the 
plough  was  shown  last  year  at 
Exeter,  it  could  not  possibly  lay  a 
level  drain,  because,  its  under  and 
upper  parts  being  fixed  at  an  un- 
varying distance,  any  unevenness 
of  an  undulatory  surface  must  be 
faithfully  copied  by  an  undulating 
drain  below.  This  year  the  two 
parts  were  so  connected  that  the 
workman,  by  turning  a  screw,  can 
raise  or  lower  the  underground 
snout  which  burrows  out  the  drain. 
But  at  the  trial  the  use  of  this 
screw  depended  on  the  workman's 
judgment,  which  cannot  give  the 
drain  absolute  accuracy.  A  ba- 
lanced level,  however  has  now 
been  added  to  the  plough,  by 
which  the  changes  of  surface  are 
made  plain  to  his  eye.  Other  im- 
provements have  also  been  made 
in  the  implement  The  horse- 
power required  has  been  reduced 
by  a  fourth,  and  the  windlass  at 
which  the  horses  work  need  now 
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be  shifted  only  once  in  the  day.  As  to  the  economy  of  using 
the  draining  plough,  it  is  too  expensive  to  purchase,  unless  for 
a  large  landowner,  but  it  may  be  hired  by  the  year  or  the 
month.  Its  inventor  is  also  ready  to  execute  work  at  his  own 
risk  by  contract,  at  a  saving  of  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  on 
hand-labour,  the  greater  the  depth  the  greater  being  the  saving. 
I  have  only  seen  the  actual  cost  of  two  drainages  that  have  been 
made  by  this  plough.  They  were  both  without  tiles  and  shallow, 
being  only  2h  feet  deep.  Taking  the  highest  of  thiem,  and  adding 
the  cost  of  tiles,  the  price  of  tile-draining  land  at  that  depth,  and 
at  33  feet  apart,  would  be  14«.  only  for  work,  and  with  l|-inch 
pipes,  at  15^.  per  1000, 18^.  9rf.  for  tiles— all  together  IZ.  3«.  9(/., 
including  horses  and  hire  of  machine.  The  plough  goes  as  well, 
however,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  nor  could  the  additional  cost  be 
material.     The  plough  has  worked  on  the  following  farms  : — 

DtpUi. 


.,  . 

Acrot. 

ft   in. 

Mr.  Fowler,  Melksham       . 

.        14 

2    6  with  pipes. 

Blr.  Newman,  do.     . 

.        10 

2    0      do. 

Bfr.  Blandford,  near  do.      . 

.       30 

3    6      do. 

Mr.  Purch,  Down  Ampney 

.      100 

without  pipes. 
2    6   with  and  without 

Bfr.  Hall,  Brentwood. 

.     200 

„    Wonnwood  Scrubbs 

40  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  with  tiles. 

Mr.  Harris,  Darlington 

•    now  working 

3    6 

In  clay  subsoils,  with  a  gentle  fall,  the  success  of  this  new  im- 
plement seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  in  all  circumstances  the 
mventor  is  ready  to  undertake  the  risk  of  the  execution. 

In  now  closing  this  Report,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  say  that, 
although  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  value  any  productive  ma- 
chinery without  detailing  its  objects  and  estimating  its  power  to 
diminish  human  toil,  or  to  increase  the  results  of  that  toil,  I 
could  not  have  ventured  to  enter  so  far  into  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, but  for  the  interest  your  Royal  Highness  has  long  taken 
in  these  pursuits,  and,  above  all,  from  the  high  concern  enter- 
tained by  you  in  the  welfare  of  that  important  class  among  her 
Majesty's  subjects  to  whom  agriculture  affords  the  mea:ns  not  of 
harmless  or  useful  amusement  merely,  but  of  anxious  subsistence, 
not  unaccompanied  now  with  serious  misgiving.  A  sure  con^ 
viction,  founded  on  no  short  experience,  that  those  new  im- 
plements which  in  the  great  Exhibition  afforded  not  the  least 
conspicuous  testimony  to  the  advance  of  English  skill  in 
devising  mechanical  means  for  the  abridgment  of  labour,  can 
practically  afford  to  the  English  feirmer,  if  rightly  understood, 
important,  easy,  and  immediate  assistance,  has  emboldened  me 
to  pursue  the  necessary  chain  of  evidence  with,  I  fear,  tedious 
minuteness ;  but  that  minuteness  will,  I  trust,  be  excused,  if  it 
shall  have  established  any  definite  truths,  which,  as  affectu^  the 
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prosperity  of  so  important  a  body  of  men,  may  be  thoagbt  in 
some  degree  to  claim  even  national  importance,  and  the  claim 
alone  wUl,  I  well  know,  have  secured  your  Royal  Highnesses 
indulgent  attention. 

It  seems  provied  then,  that  within  the  last  twelve  years,  suice 
annual  country  shows  of  implements  were  established  by  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Handley,  and  others  yet  living,  old  implements  have 
been  improved,  and  new  ones  devised,  whose  performances  stand 
the  necessary  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  savmg  they  can  effect. 
To   ascertain  that  amount  j»ecisely  is  difficult ;   but,  looking 
through  the  successive  stages  of  management,  and  seeing  that  the 
owner  of  a  stock-farm  is  enabled  in  the  preparation  of  his  land, 
by  using  lighter  ploughs,  to  cast  off  one  horse  in  three,  and 
by  adopting  other  simple  tools  to  dispense  altogether  with  a 
gieat  part  of  his  ploughing — ^that  in  the  culture  of  crops  by  the 
various  drills  horse-labour  can  be  partly  reduced,  the  seed  other- 
wise wanted  partly  saved,  or  the  use  of  manures  greatly  econo- 
mised, while  the  horse-hoe  replaces  the  hoe  at  one-hidf  the  expense 
— ^that  at  harvest  the  American  Reapers  can  effect  thirty  men's 
work,  while  the  Scotch  cart  replaces  the  old  English  waggon  with 
exactly  half  the  number  of  horses — that  in  preparing  com  for 
man's  food  the  steam  threshing  machine  saves  two-thirds  of  oar 
former  expense — and  in  preparing  food  for  stock,  the  turnip- 
cutter,  at  an  outlay  of  1^.,  adds  8^.  a-head  in  one  winter  to  the 
value  of  sheep — lastly,  that,  in  the  indispensable  but  costly  opera- 
tion of  draining,  the  materials  have  been  reduced  from  80^.  to 
15*. — to  one-fifth,  namely,  of  their  former  cost ;  it  seems  to  be 
proved  that  the  efforts  of  i^^cultural  mechanists  have  been  so  far 
successful,  as  in  all  these  main  branches  of  farming  labour,  taken 
together  y  to  effect  a  samng,  on  outgoings,  of  little  less  than  one  half* 

This  savmg  of  labour  or  expense,  though  large  for  land — a 
material  certainly  very  intractable — ^is  small  as  compared  with  the 
saving  effected  in  the  weaving  of  calico  or  the  knitting  of  stock- 
ings. But  it  is  important  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
cost  of  the  means  which  produce  the  saving  is  comparatively 
insignificant  When  the  distaff  and  knitting-needle  were  abo- 
lished, huge  factories  had  to  be  built,  and  filled  with  intricate 
clockwork  of  spinning-jennies  and  looms,  costing  thousands  of 
pounds.  In  agriculture  we  buy  a  few  simple  durable  tools ;  and 
It  is  evident  that  a  fsurmer  setting  up  now  in  business,  who,  instead 
of  the  old  waggons  with  three  horses  each,  should  buy  one-hone 

*  As  mere  reasonmg  seldom  carries  conyictioD,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mentkm 
that,  whereas  m  estunates  by  excelleiit  fiumers  12  horses  are  still  assfimed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  farm  of  400  acres,  though  with  improyed  fiirming,  I  find  now  that 
I  can  work  460  acres  of  a  mixed  fkrm  with  8  horses,  which  are  by  no  means  coo- 
fined  to  the  work  of  the  fimn.— Ph.  P. 
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carts,  and  the  smaller  number  of  horses  required  by  such  carts 
and  by  other  improved  machinery,  would  find  that,  without  any 
increase  of  outlay  whatever  beyond  the  old. scale,  he  could  acquire 
all  requisite  modem  machinery,  with  one  exception,  indeed — the 
steam-engine,  but  the  steam-engine  is  often  hired.  It  is  there- 
fore also  demonstrated  that  the  new  agricultural  machines  have^ 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  saving  produced  by  them^  the  merit 
of  very  great  cheapness. 

There  is  a  further  effect  of  machinery  upon  agriculture  which 
has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  The  main  difficulty  of  farming 
has  always  lain  in  its  uncertainty.  Though  machinery  has  not 
altogether  cured,  it  certainly  has  much  mitigated,  this  evil.  On 
undrained  clays  a  wet  winter  may  destroy  half  the  yield  of  the 
wheat.  On  the  same  land  drained,  the  wheat  may  escape  altoge- 
ther unhurt,  and  you  may  also  plough  heavy  land  in  wet  weather 
when  drained,  though  you  could  not  before.  Upon  any  land 
wheat  may  suffer  in  winter,  but  in  spring  the  presser  settles  it  in  its 
bed,  and  the  manure  distributor  with  a  cheap  sprinkling  restores 
it  to  vigour.  In  sowing  barley  earliness  may  save  the  crop ;  but 
the  ground  is  often  too  cloddy,  though  the  season  is  wearing  away, 
and  May-drought  approaching.  This  cloddiness  may  be  pre- 
vented, as  has  been  said,  by  the  paring  plough,  or,  if  it  could  not 
be  prevented,  may  be  remedied  by  the  clod-crusher,  or  Nor- 
wegian harrow  ;  and  besides  these  implements,  the  cultivator  does 
the  plough's  work  in  one-fourth  of  the  former  time,  thus  enabling 
the  farmer  to  profit  by  the  auspicious  hour  of  seed-time.  And 
so  too  with  the  turnip :  the  land,  being  prepared  for  it  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn  and  winter,  is  moist  to  receive  the  seed ;  the  dry 
drill,  supplying  it  with  superphosphate,  saves  it  almost  certainly 
from  the  fly  ;  or  yet  more,  the  water-drill,  anticipating  the  clouds, 
makes  its  seed-time  independent  of  weather,  while  the  horse-hoe 
afterwards  preserves  it  from  neglect  in  the  busiest  harvest-time. 
Again,  while  machinery  remedies  the  absence,  it  also  guards 
against  the  inconvenient  arrival  of  rain,  by  making  our  hay  and 
now  even  reaping  our  com  while  the  sun  shines.  It  may  be 
further  said  then,  that  machinery  has  given  to  farming  what  it 
mast  wanted,  not  absolute,  indeed,  but  comparative  certainty. 

I  wish  I  could  add  that  the  use  of  machinery  has  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  its  improvement  Still  it  has  advanced  greatly,  as  is 
shown  by  the  increase  not  only  of  implements  but  of  eminent  im- 
plement-makers, and  the  sale  has  never  been  so  great  as  it  has 
been  this  year.  Yet  even  the  best  new  machines  are  not  yet 
adopted  into  general  use.  This  incomplete  progress  may,  how- 
ever, easily  be  accounted  for.  The  farmer,  whose  life  is  secluded, 
has  little  oportunity  of  seeing  them,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  nearly   all    our  first   implement   makers   live   on    the  east 
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side  of  England,  in  those  four  counties  from  which  the  other  great 
improvements  of  agriculture  have  also  proceeded.  For  threshing- 
machines  again,  though  universal,  until  very  lately  no  record  of 
their  work  has  been  published,  so  that  a  farmer  in  one  county, 
threshing  13  quarters  only  a  day,  could  not  possibly  ascertain 
that  in  another  county  three  times  that  amount  was  the  proper 
work  of  a  day. 

But  it  must  be  further  admitted,  that  few  even  of  our  best 
farmers,  though  they  may  possess  the  new  implements,  carry  their 
use  thoroughly  out.  It  seems  evident  that  the  new  implements 
require  a  new  system.  As  yet  many  farmers  use  the  drill  and 
do  not  use  the  horse-hoe  afterwards,  the  use  of  which  is  pointed  out 
by  the  drill,  while  most  farmers  still  use  the  plough  previously, 
which  the  drill  may  have  rendered  superfluous.  It  is  of  course 
very  difficult  to  give  up  old  practices,  but  the  result  of  the  whole 
inquiry  into  agricultural  machinery  appears  to  be  this, — that, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  machinery  effects  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
and  is  also  exceedingly  inexpensive,  giving  also  moderate  certainty 
to  a  business  proverbial  for  its  precariousness,  farmers  ought 
no  longer  to  bind  themselves  down  by  ancient  customs  in  hus- 
bandry, but  should  consider  at  once  how  these  practices  may  be 
reformed  altogether,  in  order  thoroughly  fo  carry  out  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  mechanics.  They  should  look  as  much  to  a  shed 
furnished  with  suitable  implements  as  to  their  stables,  remem- 
bering that  the  best  of  these  implements,  though  it  cost  as  much 
as  a  horse,  may  take  the  place  of  a  horse,  and,  furthermore,  when 
once  purchased  does  not,  like  the  horse,  entail  a  weekly  expense 
afterwards.  That  this  extension  as  well  as  improvement  will 
come  to  pass  in  the  mechanics  of  husbandry  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  nor  that  both  have  been  accelerated  by  the  opportunity  for 
careful  study  of  agricultural  implements  which  has  been  afforded 
during  five  months  through  their  exhibition,  under  your  Royal 
Highness's  auspices,  among  all  the  other  products  of  human 
industry. 

Appendix  to  Implement  Report. 

Account  of  a  subsequent  Trial  of  the  American  Reapers, 

By  H,  S,  Thompson. 

Reaprng-machines. — After  the  trials  at  Pusey,  the  proprietors  of  M'Cor- 
inick'8  reaping-machine  challen^  all  other  implement  makers  to  produce 
one  of  equal  merit,  and  great  interest  was  excited  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  when  it  was  known  that  Messrs.  Deane,  Dray,  and  Co.,  the  pur- 
chasers of  Hussey's  reaping-machine,  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  that 
the  trial  was  to  come  off  near  Guisborough,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cleveland  Ajpricultural  Society.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  a  jury  of 
twelve  practical  farmers  was  appointed  to  give  the  two  machines  a  full  and 
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fair  bial,  and  to  deliver  their  verdict  on  the  following  points,  which  had  been 
previonsljr  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  approved  by  the  competing  parties,  as 
being  proper  tests  of  the  value  of  such  implements.  The  jury  were  called 
upon  to  decide  which  machine — 

1.  Cut  the  com  in  the  best  manner. 

2.  Caused  the  least  waste. 

3.  Did  the  most  work  in  a  given  time. 

4.  Left  the  com  in  the  best  order  for  gathering  and  binding. 

5.  Was  best  adapted  for  ridge  and  furrow. 

6.  Was  the  least  liable  to  eet  out  of  repair. 

7.  At  first  cost  was  less  price. 

8.  Required  the  least  amount  of  horse  labour. 

9.  Required  the  least  amount  of  manual  labour. 

The  machine  which  was  found  by  a  majority  of  the  jurv  to  excel  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  above  points  was  to  be  pronounced  the  best  imple- 
ment. 

The  trial  was  Hxed  for  Thursday,  the  25th  of  September ;  and  as  foreman 
of  the  jury  I  was  present  on  that  day.  The  weather  was,  however,  very 
unfavourable ;  a  severe  storm  of  rain  and  wind  set  in  just  as  the  trial  com- 
menced, and,  though  both  machines  were  worked  for  a  short  time,  no 
decisive  opinion  could  be  formed  of  their  respective  merits.  The  trial 
was  therefore  postponed  till  the  following  Saturday,  and,  being  unable  to 
attend  on  that  day,  the  Rev.  W,  Wharton,  of  Be^ingham,  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  my  place.  The  two  machines  were  again  tried  on  Saturday, 
September  27,  on  wheat  and  barley.  Both  made  good  work  when  the  com 
was  standing  or  laid  towards  the  machine,  but  wheiw  cutting  across  the  lay 
of  the  straw,  Hussey's  had  a  decided  advantage.  The  report  of  the  jury  is 
as  follows : — 

**  The  jury  regret  exceedingly  the  most  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
on  the  days  of  trial  (a  perfect  hurricane  raging  the  whole  of  the  first  day), 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  make  so  full  and  satisfactory  a  trial  as  they 
could  have  wished.  The  machines  were  tested  on  a  crop  of  wheat,  ccm- 
pQted  at  25  bushels  per  acre,*  very  much  laid ;  and  on  barley  at  25  bushels 
per  acre,  very  short  in  the  straw,  and  if  possible  more  laid  than  the  wheat. 
The  jury,  taking  the  different  points  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
express— 

**1.  Their  unanimous  opinion  that  Mr.  Hussey*s  machine,  as  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  William  Dray  and  Co.,  cut  the  com  in  the  best  manner,  especially 
across  ridge  and  furrow,  and  when  the  machine  was  working  in  the  direction 
tbe  com  laid. 

**  2.  By  a  majority  of  eleven  to  one,  that  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  caused  the 
least  waste. 

'*  3.  Taking  the  breadth  of  the  two  machines  into  consideration,  that  Mr. 
Hussey's  did  most  work. 

'*  4.  That  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  leaves  the  cut  com  in  the  best  order  for 
gathering  and  binding.  This  question  was  submitted  to  the  labourers  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion,  and  decided  by  them,  as  above,  by  a  majority  of  6 
to  4. 

*'  5.  Their  unanimous  opinion  that  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  is  best  adapted 
for  ridge  and  furrow. 

**  6.  Thb  question  was  referred  bpr  the  jury  to  Mr.  Robinson,  foreman  to 
Messrs.  Bellerby,  of  York,  a  practical  mechanic  of  acknowledged  ability, 
whose  report  is  appended  below. 

"  7.  That  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  at  first  cost  is  less  price. 

'*  8,  9.  The  jury  decline  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  these  points  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather. 
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"  The  trials  took  place  on  the  fann  of  Robert  Fawcitt,  of  Ormesby,  near 
Middlesbro'-on-Tees,  who  in  the  most  liberal  and  disinterested  spirit  allowed 
his  crops  to  be  trodden  down  and  damaged  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially 
on  the  25th,  when  in  spite  of  the  storm  an  immense  crowd  assembled  to  witne» 
the  trials.  The  jury  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  they  have  derived  from  seeing  two  machines  brougnt  into  com- 
petition that  were  able  to  do  such  very  good  work,  and  also  at  witnessing  the 
friendly,  straightforward,  and  honourable  way  in  which  tiie  exhibitors  of 
the  respective  machines  met  on  this  occasion. — Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  jury, 
W.  F.  Whabtow,  Foreman. 

' '  Mr.  Robinson's  Report  on  Question  6. — '  Having  carefully  examined 
both  machines,  and  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
M'Cormick's  reaping-machine,  as  at  present  made,  b  most  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  Signed,  Thomas  Robinsok. 

"  •  York,  September  30,  1861.'  " 

After  the  trial,  Hussey's  machine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fawcitt, 
of  Ormesby,  that  he  might  work  it  on  his  own  farm,  and  thus  test  its  fitness 
for  every-day  work,  especially  when  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Mr.  Fawdtt 
speaks  highly  of  its  penormance,  and  after  very  little  practice  made  as  good  or 
better  work  with  it  than  Mr.  Hussey  himself.  The  proprietors  of  the  two 
machines  were  subsequently  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Barnard  Castle 
Agricultural  Society.  Tnis  invitation  was  declined  by  the  proprietors  of 
M^Cormick's  machine,  but  accepted  by  Mr.  Hussey,  and  great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  the  trial  such  as  to  fairly  test  the  fitness  of  the  machine  for  ordi- 
nary harvest  work.  The  barley  on  which  it  was  first  tried  was  a  light  crop,  a 
good  deal  bent  down  in  one  direction,  but  not  laid  flat  or  twisted  about,  so  that  it 
was  considered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  cutting  by  machine.  The  machine 
was  driven  round  a  square  piece  of  com.  It  cut  extremely  well  when  work- 
ing either  against  or  across  the  lay  of  the  com,  t.  e.  on  three  sides  of  the  square ; 
but  when  cutting  the  fourth  side,  the  com,  which  was  short  in  the  straw,,  was 
so  much  bent  from  the  cutting  knives  by  a  strong  west  wind  which  was  blowing 
at  the  time,  that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  it  at  a  smart  pace  to  avoid  passing  over 
it  uncut ;  and  after  a  few  rounds  it  was  thought  better  to  cut  three  sides  only, 
and  let  the  machine  go  empty  along  the  fourth.  The  barley  was  closely  and 
evenly  cut,  the  stubble  being  left  from  five  to  iox  inches  in  leng^th.  One  or 
two  persons  were  sent  into  the  com,  to  trample  it  down  and  twist  it  about 
This  did  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the  twisted  com 
was  well  cut  in  all  cases  in  which  it  was  not  trodden  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  the  machine  passed  over  it.  In  one  low  part  of  the  field  the  barley  was 
thin,  and  a  complete  mat  of  grass  and  other  weeds  covered  the  ground.  This 
was  extremely  well  cut,  so  much  so  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  this  machine 
may  on  level  land  be  made  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  grass.  In  another 
part  of  the  field  the  barley  was  heavy,  and  laid  flat,  grass  and  weeds  having 
grown  up  among  it ;  there  the  machine  lailed,  and  it  was  questionable  whether 
even  scythes  could  have  made  anything  of  it,  it  being  one  of  those  places 
where  sickles  alone  could  make  good  work.  It  was  subsequently  tried  on  oats, 
with  similar  results  ;  and  on  the  following  day  it  cut  4  acres  of  wheat  in  about 
2^  hours. 

When  the  machine  was  carefully  driven  it  was  found  that  a  breadth  of  4 
feet  10  inches  was  cleared  at  each  turn,  but  when  no  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  this  point  it  cut  from  4  to  4^  feet,  which  was  qwite  as  much  as  was 
cleared  by  M*Cormick's  during  the  trial  at  Ormesby.  With  moderately  care- 
ful driving,  the  latter  width  (4  feet  6  inches)  may  be  taken  as  the  average, 
and,  if  the  machine  progressed  without  interruption  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an 
hour,  1  acre  would  be  cut  down  in  55  minutes,  or  about  13  acres  in  12  hours. 
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The  extent  of  interruption  that  would  occur  would  of  course  vary  accordling  to 
the  state  of  the  crop.  In  some- cases  it  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to 
cut  one  way  only  and  return  empty,  in  others  to  cut  round  a  field,  whilst  a 
third  method,  which  would  probably  be  more  generally  applicable  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  would  be  to  set  out  the  field  in  breaks  in  the  same  way  that 
broad  flat  lands  aro  set  out  for  ploughing,  and  to  work  the  machine  as  a  plough 
would  be  worked,  down  one  side  of  we  break,  and  up  the  other.  &ut  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  worked  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  to  calculate  the 
rate  at  which  he  is  getting  through  his  work  if  he  bear  m  mind  that  when  his 
horses  are  walking  two  miles  an  hour  he  is  cutting  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  in  65 
minutes,  and  he  must  make  his  own  additions  and  subtractions  for  stoppages  or 
increased  pace.  During  the  trial  at  Barnard  Castle,  Mr.  Fawcitt,  tne  tenant 
fiurmer  who  had  worked  Hussey's  machine  for  some  days  on  his  own  farm,  was 
requested  to  take  sole  charge  of  it  for  a  time,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
do,  and  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  agriculturists  present  to  observe  that 
he  cleared  the  coro  off  the  stage  with  groat  facility,  and  that  the  work  was  done 
with  quite  as  great  precbion  as  when  Mr.  Hussey  himself  had  charge  of  the 
machine. 

After  witnessing  the  above  trials  the  practical  men  present  were  generally 
convinced  that  both  Hussey's  and  M^^Cormick's  machines  were  well  adapted 
for  English  husbandry,  and  that  to  work  them  successfully  no  such  skill  or 
knowledge  of  machinery  was  required  as  to  make  them  unfit  for  general  use, 
M*Cormick*s  machine,  as  at  present  adjusted,  cuts  too  high,  but  this  may  be 
remedied  by  introducing  the  {)ower  of  raising  or  lowering  the  axle  accoraing 
to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  main  difference  between  the  working  of  the 
two  machines  is,  that  one  delivers  the  com  at  the  side,  the  other  at  uie  end  ; 
and  as  this  is  a  point  of  importance,  and  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  cutting 
principles  introduced  into  the  two  machines,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  point 
somewhat  in  detail.  In  M'Cormick's  machine  the  cutting  surface  consists  of 
a  long  serrated  knife  (or  series  of  knives),  whose  edge  forms  a  straight  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  draught,  so  that  it  directiy  meets  the  crop  to  be  cut, 
and  requires  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  in  the  com  itself;  otherwise  it 
will  press  it  down  and  pass  over  it.  Where  the  com  has  a  decided  lean  in 
one  direction,  this  machine,  if  worked  against  the  lay  of  the  straw,  meets  with 
the  requisite  resbtance,  and  cuts  it  extremely  well ;  but  where  the  com  is 
upright,  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  means  to  keep  the  com  up  to  the  cutting 
knives  whilst  it  is  sawing  through  it  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
revolving  vanes  or  fanners,  which  bend  the  com  towaras  the  knife,  and  in  this 
way  a  standing  crop  also  is  well  cut. 

In  Hussey's  machine  the  cutting  surface  consists  of  a  number  of  small  knives, 
in  shape  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  arrows  or  javelins. 
These  knives  pass  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  between  projecting  bosses 
•f  similar  shape,  which  act  as  sheaths  to  the  knives  when  at  rest,  and  as  stays 
to  the  com  when  at  work.  The  cutting  action  of  these  knives  resembles  in 
appearance  the  action  of  shears,  but  when  closely  examined  it  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  principle  commonly  used  in  chair-cutters,  where  a  sharp  knife 
passes  close  to  a  metal  plate,  the  knife  being  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  drawing 
cut,  and  the  metal  plate  giving  the  requisite  stiffness  to  the  straw  or  other 
material  operated  on.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  machine  does  not  require 
any  firmness  in  the  substance  to  be  cut,  but  anything  which  gets  between  the 
projecting  bosses  must  be  cut  by  the  knives,  whether  it  be  stiff  like  straw,  or 
yielding  Tike  clover  or  grass,  the  requisite  support  being  given  by  the  edge  of 
the  boss  against  which  the  straw  or  grass  is  pressed  by  the  returning  knife. 

It  has  Jready  been  stated  that  M'Corroick*s  machine  makes  good  work  when 
the  com  is  either  upright  or  leaning  towards  it,  and  if  Hussey's  were  not 
intended  to  do  more  than  this  there  would  be  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  his 
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delivering  the  corn  at  the  side  ;  in  fact  he  has  an  addidonal  board  to  pat  on 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Hussey,  however,  aims  at  cutting  com  in  almost  every 
position,  and  for  this  purpose  he  emjiloys  a  rake  of  peculiar  form,  whidi 
18  used  by  the  man  on  tne  machine  to  raise  the  com  when  laid  in  such  a  position 
that  the  machine  would  be  liable  to  pass  over  it,  and,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
when  once  between  the  knives  it  is  sure  of  being  cut.  This  rake,  though 
adapted  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  the  com  to  the  knife  and  delivering 
it  at  the  back,  could  not  be  used  for  delivery  at  the  side.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
wished  to  retain  the  power  of  raising  with  the  rake  such  com  as  is  twisted 
about  or  laid  in  an  awkward  position,  and  also  to  have  the  com  delivered  at  the 
side,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two  men  on  the  machine,  each  provided 
with  a  rake  for  his  own  peculiar  work.  As  this  causes  some  additional  expense, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  advantages  contemplated  by  this 
arrangement  are  of  sufficient  impHortance  to  justify  it.  On  this  ploint  there  will 
probably  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Fawcitt,  who  worked  the  machine 
on  his  rarm  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  fpund  no  inconvenience  from  the  delivery 
behind,  but  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  barley  and  oats  are  not  con- 
sidered worth  tying  up,  but  are  carted  and  stacked  like  hay  or  straw,  it  would 
be  quite  necessary  to  have  those  crops  at  least  delivered  at  the  side.  This 
may  be  done  without  an  additional  hand,  if  the  rake  be  dispensed  with  which 
lifts  and  gathers  the  com  to  the  knives. 

The  final  question,  therefore,  to  decide  is,  what  advantage  is  obtained  by 
this  lifting  process.  Here  again  some  difierenoe  of  opinion  may  be  anticipated. 
Those  who  grow  light  crops  of  com  would  probably  derive  little  benefit  from 
it  except  in  unusuafly  stormy  seasons ;  but  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  heavy  ones,  know  that  it  is  unusual  to  have  their  com  either  wholly 
standing  or  uniformly  leaning  one  way,  but  that  patches  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  according  to  the  season,  are  to  be  met  with  where  the  com  may  be  said 
to  be  laid  in  all  airections.  These  patches  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to 
leave  uncut,  as  it  would  necessitate  making  circuits  round  patches  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  which  would  militate  greatly  agdnst  that  regularity  and  despatch  wh|ch 
is  so  essential  in  a  harvest-field.  It  would  be  equally  disagreeable  to^pass  over 
these  patches,  cutting  some  of  the  com,  taking  on  the  heads  of  more,  and 
tramplmg  the  remainder  under  foot.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  those  who  erow 
good  crops  would  employ  the  scythe  in  preference  to  the  reapine-machine, 
unless  it  were  capable  of  coping  with  difficulties  of  thb  kind.  There  are 
doubUess  cases  wnere  com  is  laid  so  flat  that  no  machine  could  be  expected 
to  cut  it,  and  where  even  skilful  mowers  could  not  avoid  making  great  waste, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  on  arriving  at  a  patch  of  laid  and  twisted 
com,  Hussey's  rake,  properly  applied,  rdses  the  com  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
knives  to  lay  hold  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  plan  adopted  by  Hussey  is  superior 
to  that  of  M'Cormick,  as  when  com  is  much  laid  the  fanners  of  the  latter 
machine  do  not  touch  it,  and  yet  from  their  position  they  prevent  the  rake 
being  used.  On  the  whole,  Hussey 's  machine  seems  best  adapted  to  cut  com 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  or,  in  ordinary  phraseology,  to  tctke  it  m  it 
comes.  It  must,  however,  be  left  for  further  experience  to  decide  whether 
each  machine  may  not  have  its  own  peculiar  excellences,  and  consequently  its 
own  sphere  of  usefulness. 

H.  S.  Thompsoit. 

Moat  Hall,  October  28. 
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1.   PBEPABATION   OF  LAND. 


£. 


d. 


1.  Subsoil  Plough     .     . 

2.  Two-HoBSE  Ploughs   . 


FouB-HoRSE  Ploughs 


3.  Habbows— Expanding 

„  Light  .     . 

„  Heavy  .     . 

4.  Cl^LTTVATOfeS — ^WlDB    . 

„         •      Narrow 

5.  Roller  •     .     •     .     . 

6.  Clodcrusheb    •     .     . 


Norwegian  Harrow 


Bentall  . 

Ball  .     . 

Busby  .  . 

Howard  . . 

Deltouche 

Odeurs   . 

Talbot    . 

Jenken  . 

Prouty   . 

Biisby    • 

Hensman 

Howard , 

Coleman 

Howard  . 

Williams 

Williams 

Coleman 

Eansome  and  May . 

Bentall  . 

DeClaes 

Crosskill 

Gibson   . 

Crosskill 


nr,  Maldon. 
nr,  Kettering 
Bedale     ,     . 
Bed/cr4  •     . 
Belgium, 
Belgium. 
France, 
Holland. 
United  States. 
Bedale     • 
Wobum  . 
Bedford  • 
Chdms/ord 
Bedford  . 
Bedford  . 
Bedford  . 
Chelmsford 
Ipstoich  • 
nr.  Maldon 
Belgium. 
Beverley  . 
NewcastU'On- 


Beverley  . 


T. 


2.  OULTiyATION  OF  OBOPS. 

1.  RiBBiNO  Corn-Drill  •  .  Busby  . 
Small  Corn-Drill.  .  .  DeClaes 
General-purpose  Drill  .  Garrett  . 
Turnip-Drill  on  the  Flat  Garrett 


HanikDrill  for  Seeds 
Corn  and  Seed  Drill. 
Corn  and  Seed  Drill. 
Dbop-Dbill.  .  •  • 
Turnip  Drill  on  Ridge 
Corn  Distributor  •  • 
Water  Drill  .     •     • 


Garrett  . 

Hensman 

Homsby 
,  Homsby 

Homsby 

^ansome  and 
,  Reeves    .     . 


.  Bedale     .     • 
.  Belgium. 

•  Baacmundham 

•  Saxmundham 

•  Sascmundham 
,   Wobum  . 
.  Oraniham 
.   Qrantham 

•  Qrantham 
May  •  Ipswich  . 

.     •  nr^  Westhury 


4  4  0 
4  7  6 
4    0    0 


4  10  0 
4  5  0 
4  11  6 
4  0  0 
4  11 

4  4 

5  0 
13  0 
18  18 

6  6 


16  10  0 
15  10  0 
13    0    0 


18  18    0 

35  12    6 

23  10    0 
5    6 

22    0 
31  10 

24  0 

24  0 
31  10 

25  0 


d 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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2.   CULTIVATION   OP   OROVB-cmHnwd,  £.   s,  d 

2.  ToPDRBSSEB Dr.  Newington  •   •  Eastings,  — 

LiQUiD-MANUBB  Cabt  .   .    Reeves nr.  Westbury  .  .     16    0  0 

3.  HoRSBHOE — ^Narrow     .   .    Busby Bedale     •  •  .  .      2  10  0 

„  Narrow     .   •    Comins South  MdUon  •  •      3    0    0 

„  WiDB     .   .   .    Garrett Saxmundhcm.  •    15    0    0 

3.   HABVESTINa  OF   OBOPS. 

1.  Rbapbr M'Cormick     .   .   •  United  States .  •    25    0    0 

Burgess  and  Key, 
London. 

2.  Horse-Rake Howard  .....  Bedford  .... 

Smith Stamford    .   .   • 

3.  HAYifAKER Smith Stamford    .  .   . 

4.  Onb-Horse  Carts      .   .  .    Busby Bedale    .... 

Crosskill     ....  Beverley  .... 

Crowley Newport  PagneU 

Gray Uddingstone,  N.B.  12  12 

4.   PBEPABATION  POB   MABEIET. 

1.  Moveable  Steam-bnqines    Barrett  and  Exall, 

4-horse  ....  Beading  .  .  •  . 
Clayton  &  Shuttle-I  r  .  ^^ 

worth,  e-horse  l^'*^^  •  '  ' 
Garrett,  5-hor8e  .  Ch'antham  .  •  . 
Homsby,  6-horse  .  Saxmundham.  . 
Tuxford,  6-hor8e    .  Boston     .... 

2.  Thrbshino  Machines  .   .    Hensman    ....  Wobum  .... 

Hobnes Norwich  .... 

Garrett Saxmundham .   « 

3.  Corn-Dresskr Homsby     ....  Orantham  •   .  . 

4.  Corn-Cleaner Vachon France. 

5.  PBEPABATION  OP  POOD  POB  STOCK. 

1.  CHAFF-CUTTERS     ....    Comes nr.  Nantwich,   . 

Garrett    .....  Saxmundham  •   . 
Smith  and  Co.    .   .  Stamford    .   .   . 

2.  TuRNiP-CuTTBRS    ....    Burgcss  and  Key    {^^^^oS^^  .^*'' 

Samuelson  .   •   •   •  Banbury     •   •   . 

3.  Cakb-Bruibbrs Homsby Orantham  .   •   • 

.    Nicholson    ....  NeuKtrk-on^Trent 

4.  LiNSEBD  &  Corn  Cbushbrs  Barrett  and  BxaU  .  Beading  .... 

Stanley Peterborough  .   . 

6.  Meal  Mills,  American    •    Crosskill  •   .   .   •   .  Beverley  .   •   .   • 

Hurwood  ....  Ipsufich  .... 
6,  Gobse-bruisbr Burrell    .....  Thetford  .... 


7 

0 

0 

6  15 

0 

14  14 

0 

12  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

,  12  12 

0 

167 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

13  10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

S   6 

5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

27  10 

0 
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6.   MISCELLANEOUS. 

£.   #.   d. 
Chubnb— Amencan    ....    Burgess  and  Key  ,  London   ....       1  17    6 

„         Belgian Bu  ChSne  .   .   .   .Belgium,  — 

„         French Lavoisie  .....  France,  — 

„         English Wilkinson  ....  309,  Oxford  St,,  200 

Dtnamoketeb Bentall nr.Maldon,  — 

7.   DBAZNXNG. 

Tile-Machinbs Clayton Dorset  %  ...  25  0  0 

Scragg TarporUy    ...  30  0  0 

Whitehead ....  Preston   ....  21  0  0 

HONOURABLE  HENTZON. 
DBAiNiNa  Plough Fowler Mdksham   ...  160    0    0 

OOUNOZL  MEDALS. 

Bushy. 

Grosskill. 

Garrett. 

Homshy. 

M'Cormick. 

N.B.  The  names  of  the  Manufacturers  are  placed  under  each  head  alphahetically. 

As  the  various  Machines  of  the  same  denomination  are  of  different  sizes,  and 
include  often  a  different  amount  of  extras,  the  prices  stated  are  merely  approxima- 
tive, and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  decision  by  purchasers. 


END  OF  VOLUME  XII. 
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lElopal  ^srfmltttral  Sbonetg  of  O^glanli. 

1851—1852. 


THE  EARL  OF  DUCIE. 


V^tnitni. 


Adand,  Sir  Thoma*  Dyke,  Bart,  M.P. 

Bnybrooke,  Lord 

Challoner,  Colonel 

Clive,  Hon.  Robert  Henry,  M.P. 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jas.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Nedd,  Joseph,  M.P. 


Portman,  Lord 
Pusey,  Philip,  M.P. 
Richmond,  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Duke  of 
Spencer,  Earl 
Sutherland,  Duke  of 


Vict'Tj^uiititxM. 


Barker,  Thomas  Raymcmd 
Chicheitcr,  Earl  of 
DowQsbire,  Marquis  of 
Bucie^  Earl  of 
Egmont,  Earl  of 
Sxeter,  Marquis  of 


Fitzwilliam,  Eaxl 

Gooch,  Sir  Thos.  Sherlock,  Bart. 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 

Hill,  Viscount 

Wellington,  Duke  of 

Yarborough,  Earl  of 


Asfaburton,  Lord 

Austen,  Colonel 

Bamett,  Charles 

Beatley,  John 

Bemiet^  Samuel 

Bemers,  Lord 

BUnsbard,  Henry 

Brunston,  Thomas  William,  M.P. 

Brandreth,  Humphrey 

Burke,  John  French 

Camoys,  Lord 

Cayendish,  William  George,  M.P. 

Cbilders,  John  Walbanke,  M.P. 

Benison,  John  Evelyn,  M.P. 

Dmce,  Samuel 

Foley,  John  Hodgetts  H.,  M,P. 

Garrett,  Richard 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brandreth 

Grantham,  Stephen 

Hamond,  Anthony 

Hobbs,  WiUiam  Fisher 

Hodges,  Thomas  Law,  M.P. 

Hofnsby,  Richard 

Hudson,  John 

Johnstone,  Sir  John  V.  B.,  Bart,  MP. 


<B(fyn  ^twlbM  of  Councfl. 

Jonas,  Samuel 


Kinder,  John 

Lawes,  John  Bennet 

Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Miles,  William,  M.P. 

Milward,  Richard 

Pendanres,  E.  W.  Wynne,  M.P. 

Price,  Sir  Robert  Bart,  M.P. 
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The  General  December  MsEXiNe,  in  London,  on  Saturday, 
December  13tb,  1851. 

The  General  May  Meeting,  in  London,  on  Saturday,  May  22? 
1852. 

The  Annual  C^uniby  Msbtqio,  at  Lewes,  in  SuBtex,  in  1852. 


Annual  Sbuisnfptions. 


Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  most  direct 
and  satisfactory  manner,  either  U  the  Office  of  the  Society,  No. 
12^  Hanover- Square,  London,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  foofi 
or  by  means  of  Post-Office  orders,  to  be  obtained  on  application 
at  any  of  the  principal  Post-Offices  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
made  payable  to  hmi  at  the  General  Post-Office,  London;  but 
any  cheque  on  a  Banker's,  or  other  house  of  business  in  London, 
will  be  equally  available,  if  made  payable  on  demand.  The 
subscriptions  are  due  in  advance  for  each  year  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  and  are  in  arrear  if  unpaid  by  the  1st  of  June  ensuing. 
No  Member  is  entitled  to  the  Journal,  or  to  any  other  privilege 
of  the  Society,  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 


iSsMss  anil  Ideports. 

All  Essays  and  Reports  competing  for  the  Prizes  of  the  Society 
in  this  department  for  next  year,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  Lcmdon,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March, 
1852,  with  the  exception  of  those  competing  for  the  Prize  for  the 
Essay  on  Guano,  which  need  not  be  Sent  in  until  on  or  before 
March  1,  1854. 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 
12,  Haxotxs  Squabii,  Thuiuwat,  Mat  22,  1851. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Council  have  to  report  that  since  their  last  general  meet- 
ing in  December,  the  Society  has  been  deprived  by  death  of 
65  of  its  members,  including  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  one  of 
the  founders  and  trustees  of  the  Society,  and  the  Hon.  Captain 
Pelham,  a  member  of  the  Council^  and  one  of  the  stewards  of 
implements  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society;  216  names 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  list,  while  163  new  members 
have  been  elected  during  the  half-year :  the  Society  accordingly 

now  consists  of — 

91  Life  Groveroors, 
162  Annual  Grovernors, 
674  life  Members, 
4175  Annual  Members,  and 
19  Honorary  Members ; 

nv^yipg  a  total  of  5121  general  members  on  the  list  of  the  Society 
al  the  present  time* 

The  Council  have  transferred  the  name  of  Colonel  Challoner 
from  the  general  members  of  Council  to  the  class  of  Trustees  of 
ibe  Society,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  that  list  occasioned  by  the 
decease  of  Sir  Francis  liawley;  and  they  have  elected  Mr. 
Pendarves,  M.P.,  into  the  Council^  to  complete  the  required 
number  of  their  members. 

The  chemical  investigations  are  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory 
manner^  and  the  subject  of  the  absorptive  properties  of  clay  soils 
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in  reference  to  manuring  matter  continues  to  receive  from  Pro- 
fessor Way  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  The 
torrefaction  of  soils^  or  burning  of  clays,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  beneficial  change  in  their  mechanical  condition  and 
physical  properties,  has  been  selected  by  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee as  the  new  subject  for  investigation  on  the  completion  of 
the  analysis  of  marls;  and  the  Council  hope  that  members 
residing  in  districts  where  such  process  is  adopted  with  success, 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  Secretary  sped- 
mens  of  such  fertilizing  clays,  in  their  natural  as  well  as  in  their 
burnt  state,  along  with  a  statenaent  of  any  facts  within  their 
knowledge  connected  therewith.  As  Consulting- Chemist  of  the 
Society,  Professor  Way  has  spontaneously  offered  to  reduce  his 
charges  to  the  lowest  possible  scale  for  making  analyses  of  guano 
for  the  members ;  and  as  the  Council  consider  a  special  analysis 
of  that  manure  to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  the  attempts  at 
fraud  so  extensively  practised  by  unprincipled  dealers,  they  trust 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  avail  themselves  of  so  cheap, 
simple,  and  effective  a  means  of  security. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  renew  the  grant  of  200/.  to 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  for  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  that  institution  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  original  objects 
of  the  Society,  namely,  "  the  improvement  of  the  veterinary 
art,  as  applied  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  :*'  such  renewal  being 
made  under  the  following  conditions: — I.  That  all  members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  it ;  and 
2.  That  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  make  a  report  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  their  proceedings  in  connexion  with  this  grant. 

During  the  past  half-year  the  Council  have  made  such  altera- 
tions in  their  bye-laws  as  will  restrict  the  official  business  more 
completely  to  the  monthly  meetings,  in  order  that  the  weekly 
meetings  may  be  given  up  entirely  to  short  introductory  lectures, 
leading  to  subsequent  discussion  and  the  communication  of  per- 
sonal experience  among  the  members,  on  topics  connected  with 
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practical  (armiDg.  Professor  Way  and  Professor  Simonds  have 
each  expressed  their,  willingness  to  take  such  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings as  the  Coancil  may  from  time  to  time  think  desirable/ 
and  will  make  arrangements  accordingly. 

On  a  former  occasion  >  the  Council  reported  to  the  members 
the  offer  of  a  site  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  Society's  agricultural 
show  of  breeding  stock :  the  conditions  for  the  occupation  of  that 
site,  however,  which  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Council 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  were  such  as  the 
Conncil^  acting  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  could  not  accept. 
The  first  minister  of  the  Crown  then  expressed  his  desire  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Society  by  the  offer  of  a  site  to  which, 
from  its  locality,  no  such  conditions  as  those  necessarily  required 
in  the  case  of  Hyde  Park  would  apply.  Accordingly  her 
Majesty's  consent  on  his  Lordship's  representation  was  at  once 
given  for  the  Society  to  select  a  site  in  such  one  of  the  Royal 
parks  of  Hampton  Court,  Bushy,  or  Kew,  as  might  be  found  on 
inspection  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  The 
Council,  in  pursuance  of  this  offer,  decided  to  select  a  site  in 
Bushy  Park,  and  were  placed  by  the  Government  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  and  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  when  the  authorities  of  Windsor  informed 
the  Council  of  the  gracious  permission  of  her  Majesty,  and  that 
of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  to  place  the  Home  Park 
of  that  royal  demesne  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  as  a  site  for 
the  purposes  of  that  country  meeting,  should  the  Council  con- 
sider it  preferable  to  the  one  already  selected  in  Bushy  Park. 
The  Council,  on  the  report  of  the  same  Committee  of  Inspection 
that  visited  Bushy  Park,  decided  that  the  country  meeting  of  the 
present  year  should  be  held  in  the  Home  Park  at  Windsor, 
agreeably  with  the  permission  thus  so  graciously  conceded  to  the 
Society :  a  permission  which  the  members  of  the  Society  will  not 
fail  to  regard  as  not  only  most  gratifying  in  itself,  but  as  enhanced 
in  its  value  by  the  prompt  and  condescending  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  communicated. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Home  Park  as  a  site  for  the  meeting, 
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and  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  Great  Western  and  South 
Western  Railways,  will  no  donbt  tend  to  the  access  aad  aocom* 
modation  of  a  larger  number  of  visitors  than  hare  attended  on 
any  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  short  period  dnnof 
which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Windsor  had  on  this  occatton 
an  opportunity  of  making  arrangements  fOT  the  Society's  receptioo 
at  a  place  of  meeting  to  which  they  had  inriltd  its  Members^  the 
Council  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  those  anrangCTsenls 
have  been  completed  most  satisfactorilyi  as  in  the  case  of  other 
places  where  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society  hare  been 
held^  the  Mayor  of  Windsor^  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  him^ 
self  and  the  Corporation,  having  entered  into  guarantees  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests^  by  which  the  Society  will, 
agreeably  with  the  Royal  Permission,  be  granted  the  full  and 
free  occupation  of  the  site  selected  in  the  Home  Park  for  the 
pnrposes  of  the  Meeting,  and  be  held  harmless  from  all  liability 
of  damage  and  from  all  charges  of  occupation.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  have  also  placed  the  sum  of  £600  to  the  credit  of 
the  Society's  account  with  Messrs.  Drummond,  as  a  subscriptioa 
from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  intended  to  meat 
to  that  extent  the  heaVy  expenses  which  the  Society  always  incus 
in  the  preparations  for  its  Country  Meeting*.  The  week  of  the 
Society's  Country  Meeting  at  Windsor  will  commence  on  Moil* 
day,  the  14th  of  July  next.  The  Show,  as  ascertained  from  the 
entries  made,  will  consist  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  head  of 
breeding  stock,  and  will  be  open  to  the  .public  on  the  Tuesday, 
Wednesday^  and  Thursday ;  and  the  dinn^  of  the  Society  will 
take  place  on  the  Home  Park,  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  same 
week,  in  a  pavilion  constructed  to  contain  2,000  guests.  Members 
of  the  Society  vAio  apply  to  the  Secretaiy  for  their  Pavilion 
Dinner  Tickets  between  the  20th  June  and  the  5th  July,  will 
receive  them  on  the  usual  conditions.  The  Council  have  nearly 
completed  with  the  principal  railway  companies  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  stock  to  sad 
from  the  Show :  and  in  every  case  where  they  have  at  present 
received  a  decision,  a  free  transit  has  been  granted  to  the  Stock 
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enteced  lor  the  Windsor  Meeting,  both  to  and  from  die^ow ;  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  liberal  concesmns 
mfavoor  oi  the  Society's  Exhibitors,  for  the  pavpose  of  preifiodng 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  will,  as  in  former  ycwrs,  be  conceded 
by  the  other  Railway  Companies  to  wiiom  they  have  also  applied. 
The  Conncil  have  taken  measures  for  obtaining  a  greater  mimbsr 
of  nominations  from  which  to  select  1^  Judges  for  th6  Coimtry 
Meetings;  but  they  still  feel  the  imperfection  of  all  plami 
hitherto  adopted  for  their  appointment.  The  Coundl  doly 
appreciate  the  great  importance  of  a  strict  and  impartial  adjudi- 
cation of  the  Society's  prizes,  by  men  not  only  disinterested  in 
themselves,  but  fully  qualified  by  their  abilities  and  experience 
for  the  arduous  task  confided  to  them ;  and  the  Council  will 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  large  will 
from  time  to  time  transmit  to  them  any  suggestions  that  may 
tend  to  promote  this  desirable  object,  and  essentially  to  give 
effect  to  that  competition  for  excellence  which  the  Society,  by  its 
premiums,  evinces  so  great  a  wish  to  excite.  They  have  already 
referred  it  to  the  Judges,  as  part  of  their  duty,  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  Council  any  failure  in  the  due  shearing  of  the 
sheep,  or  any  excess  in  the  market-condition  of  the  animals  incon- 
sistent with  their  character  as  breeding  stock.  They  consider 
that  the  higher  the  character  of  their  Judges  becomes,  the  more 
powerfully  will  they  be  able  to  aid  the  Council  in  repressing 
many  of  the  abuses  alleged  to  take  place  in  the  competition  for 
prizes.  They  also  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
judgments  given  in  the  Show-yardj  in  the  case  of  Live  Stodc, 
will  be  founded  on  well-defined  and  acknowledged  princijdes, 
having  reference,  in  each  class,  to  some  assigned  standard  of  ex- 
cellence :  and  that  these  judgments,  although  formed  on  le» 
distinct  and  constant  data  than  in  the  case  of  implements,  ma^ 
gradually  approximate  in  some  degree  to  uniform  and  consistent 
results,  that  may  prove,  like  those  in  the  implement  yard,  satis- 
factory, at  the  same  time,  both  to  the  Judges  and  the  competing 
Exhibitors;  and  thus  tend  to  establish  those  points  of  form, 
development,  and  quality  which  constitute  perfection  of  breed  in 
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the  different  classes  of  animals  adapted  for  agricnitaral   par- 
poses. 

The  Council  have  selected  Lewes  as  the  place  of  the  Coaniry. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1852 ;  and  they  have  at  the 
same  time  constituted  a  new  district  for  the  Country  Meeting 
four  yeflffs  in  advance  from  the  pres^at  time,  agreeably  with  their 
usual  practice.  The  rotation  of  districts,  therefore,  now  stands  as 
follows : — 

1852 — SouTH-E ASTERN  DISTRICT,  Comprising  the  counties  of 

Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
1853 — South- Wales  District,  comprising  the  whole  of  South 

Wales,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 

Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Worcester. 
1854— -East-Midland   District,  comprising  the  counties  of 

Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland. 
1855 — North-Western  District,  comprising  the  counties  of 

Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  and  the 

Isle  of  Man. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  have  every  reason  to  congratubte 
the  Members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  on 
the  undeviating  manner  in  which  it  steadily  pursues  those  prac- 
tical  objects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  land,  tiie  manage- 
ment of  crops,  and  the  general  advancement  of  good  husbandry, 
in  which  all  its  Members  are  more  or  less  deeply  interested. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)  JAMES  HUDSON, 

Secretary. 
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CTottntrg  i^leeting  at  Minlttiox. 


JULY  14—18,  1851. 


JUDGES. 


Short  Hobns. 

HEBKfOEOB. 

Devons. 
OrHDi  Beixds. 

HQB818. 

Letcehteb 


South-Down 


liOMO-WOOIUCD 

Sheip. 

moumtain 
Shxep. 


PVM. 


{Thomjj  Pabkinson Ley6eld8,  Nottrnghamstire. 
Jomr  Wright Chesterfield,  DerbyBhire. 
Jamm  Topham....^ Caiidlesby,  Lincolnshirt. 

fWu,  Fisher  Hobbs Boxtead  Lodge,  Essex. 

<  Henrt  CHAMBERLAiN....De8ford,  Leicestershire. 
[TnoMAt  TowKSBNP* HlUmorton  HaU»  Warwickslure. 

{Hbmrt  Trbthxwt^ Grampoond,  Cornwall. 
Thomas  Betnolds Sandford,  Deronshire. 
WujAJkX  BuLLBN... Wajford^  Sonersetshirei 

{John  Clatden litdehury,  Essex. 
James  Wauler Suttie,  Aberdeenshire. 
William  Cox. Sootsgrove,  Buckinghamshire. 

{John  Hannah Kirk  DeigfaUm,  Yorkshire. 
William  Greayes Matlock-Bath,  Derbyshh'e. 
John  Binder  Kire:ham  Andlebj,  Lincolnshire. 

{Joseph  Allison Bilby,  Nottinghamshire. 
Valentine  BABFORD....Foscote,  Nortiumsptonshire. 
Nathaniel  C.  STONE...Bowley  Fields,  Leicesto'shire. 

[Edward  Pope ......Great  Toller,  Dorsetshire. 

<  Peter  Pdrves Alconbury,  Huntingdonshire. 

(Thomas  Weall Bickxnansworth,  Hertfordshire. 

{Egbert  Bemam ...Moreton-in-th*-Marsh,GloQee8tersUlre. 
John  Clarke Long  Sutton,  Uncolnshlre. 
Edward  Clarke Canwick,  Lincoliishire. 

rJoHN  Clatden Littlebnnr,  Bssex. 

^  James  Walker....... Suttie-,  Aberdeenshire. 

(William  Cox Scotsgroye,  Bucking^iamshire. 

(William  HESSELTiNE..Worlab7  House,  Lincolnshire. 
•;  Benjamin  SwAFFiELD..Chats^orth,  Derbyshire. 
(William  TiNDALL........Wheately,  Yorkshire. 


VETERINARY    INSPECTOR, 

AND  REFEREE  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

Professor  Simmonds Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 
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AWABD  OF  PRIZES. 


Cattle:  I.  Short-Hams. 

Thomas  W^THMtSLL^  of  Kirkbridge,  near  Darlington,  Durham:  the  Prize  of 
FoBTT  SoYXREiGNS,  for  his  4  years  and  9  months-old  Short-homed  Bull ; 
bred  by  Henry  Lister  Maw,  of  Tetley,  near  Crowle,  Lincolnshire. 

LoKD  Hastings,  of  Melton  Constable,  near  Thetford,  Norfolk:  the  Prize  of 
TwEKTT  SoYEitEiGNs,  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  Short-homed 
Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

JoHjr  KntKHAM,  of  Hagnaby,  near  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire:  the  Prize  of 
Twehtt-Fhtb  Sovsbeigks,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  8  days-old  Short- 
homed  Bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Baike,  of  Gainford,  near  Darlington,  Durham :  the  Prize  of  FirrEBir 
Sotekhgnb,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  Short«horaed  Bull ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Thomas  Bkntlet,  of  Pannal  Hall,  Pannal,  near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire :  the 
Prize  of  Tss  Soterkigns,  for  his  1  year  and  10^  months-old  Short- 
homed  Bull ;  bred  by  F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Famley  Hall,  near  Otley,  York- 
shire. 

BiCHABB  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  near  Northallerton,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of 
Twentt  Soyexxiqns,  for  his  4  Tears  and  4  months-old  Short-homed  h^ 
ealf  and  In-milk  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

Viscoukt  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovb- 
BEIONS,  for  bis  6  yeara  1  month  and  24  dayiMild  l^ort^homed  In-aiMk 
Cow ;  bred  by  himaelf. 

Chahles  Townelet,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire :  the 
Prize  of  Twentt  Sotebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old  Pure 
Short-homed  In-calf  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Chahlbs  Towbblet,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire :  the  Prize 
of  Fifteen  Sovebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  9  months -old  pure  Short- 
homed  In-calf  Heifer;  bred  by  Bichard  Eastwood,  of  Swinshow,  near 
Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Jambs  Dou^lajb,  of  Atbelstaneibrd,  New  Mains,  near  Drem,  Haddington- 
shire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  I  month-old 
Short-homed  In-calf  Heifer ;  bred  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Killcullen. 

ViSCotTNT  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury:  the  Prize  of  Futeen 
SovBBEiONS,  for  his  1  year  10  months  and  16  days^kl  Short-homed  year- 
ling Heifer,  bred  by  himself. 

Hbkbx  Ambleb,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  Short-homed  yearling 
Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Viacomn  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury:  the  Prize  of  Fmc  Sqtb- 
BBto»Sft  for  his  1  vear  10  moaths  and  23  days-old  Short-homed  yearling 
Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Cattub:  II.  Herefords, 

LoBD  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  SBirewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Fobtt  Sov»- 
BBiONs,  for  his  4  years  6  months  aud  23  days-old  Hereford  Bull;  bred 
by  Thomas  Longmore,  of  Walford. 

Edward  Pricr,  of  The  Court  House,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster,  Hereford- 
shire :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  hb  3  years  and  20  days-old 
Hereford  Bull,  bred  by  himself. 

Fowus  Boyd  Price,  of  Huntington,  near  Hereford :  the  Prize  of  Twrhtt- 
pite  Sovereigns,  for  his  I  year  and  10  months-old  Hereford  Bull;  Iwed 
by  the  late  John  Jones,  of  Lower  Breinton,  near  Hereford. 

Sylvanus  Archibald,  of  Holmcr,  near  Hereford :  the  Prize  of  Futebt 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  10  months-old  Hereford  Bull,  bred  by 
himself. 

John  Monkhouse,  of  The  Stow,  near  Hereford :  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  10^  months-old  Hereford  Bull ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  8, months  and  28  days-old  Hereford  In- 
milk  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

Rev.  John  Robert  Smythies,  of  East  Hill,  near  Colchester,  Essex :  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  4  years  and  6  months-old  true  Hereford 
In-milk  and  In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by  Samuel  Aston,  of  Lynch  Court,  near 
Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  2  years  8  mouths  and  19  days-old  Hereford  In-calf  Heifer ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  2  years  7  months  and  14  days-old  Hereford  In-calf 
Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire: 

the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  9  months-old  Hereford 

In-calf  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Fowler  Boyd  Price,  of  Huntington,  near  Hereford :  the  Prize  of  Fifteen 

Sovereigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Hereford  yearling  Heifer; 

bred  by  John  Nelson  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland,  near  Leominster. 

Walter  Maybery,  of  Penlan,  near  Brecon :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigni, 
for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  Hereford  yearling  Heifer;  bred  by 
himself. 

Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  1  year  7  months  and  16  days-old  Hereford  yearling 
Heifer;  bred  by  himself. 

Cattle:  III.  Devons. 

JoHK  Quartlt,  of  Champson  Holland,  near  South  Molton,  Devon:  the 
Prize  of  Forty  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  5  months-old  North 
Devon  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

Jamm  Davy,  of  North  Molton,  near  South  Molton,  Devon :  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  6  years  and  10  weeks-old  pure  Devon  Bull ; 
bred  by  himself. 
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Sakuxl  Fakthino,  of  Stowey  Court,  near  Bridgewater,  Somerset:  the 
Prize  of  T¥nBNTT-]iyx  Sovessigns,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old 
Devon  Bull ;  bred  by  himself, 

Thomas  Milleb,  of  Castle  Farm,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset :  the  Prize  of 
.FirncEN  SovERsiGirs,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Devon  Bull; 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Bond,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  near  Taunton,  Somerset :  the  Prize  of 
Ten  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  Devon  Bull ;  bred  by 
himself. 

GsoBGE  TuBNEB,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Devoi> :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Soye- 
beigns, for  his  5  years  and  7  months-old  pure  North  Devon  In-milk  and 
In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Tremlett,  of  Cheriton,  Devon. 

Fbedebick  Hogg,  of  40,  St.  JamesVstreet,  London  :  the  Prize  of  Ten 

Soyebeigns,  for  his  7  years  and  3  months  old  pure  Devon  In-milk  Cow ; 

bred  by  Matthew  Paull,  of  Burstock  Grange,  near  Broad winsor,  Dorset 
Geobge  Tubneb,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Devon :   the  Prize  of  Twentt 

Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  pure  North  Devon  In-calf 

Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
Geobgb  Tubneb,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Devon :   the  Prize  of  Fifteen 

Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  pure  North  Devon  In-calf 

Heifer ;  brwi  by  himself. 

The  Eabl  of  Leicesteb,  of  Holkham  Hall,  near  Wells-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  9  months- 
old  pure  North  Devon  In-calf  Heifer ;  bred  by  Lord  Portman,  of  Bry- 
anston,  near  Blandford,  Dorset. 

WjhLLku  M.  GiBBS,  of  Bishop*s  Lydeard,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire :  the 
Prize  of  Fifteen  Soyebeigns,  for  his  1  year  and  9  months-old  Devon 
yearling  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Quabti.t,  of  Champson  Molland,  near  South  Molton,  Devon :   the 

Prize   of  Ten  Soyebeigns,  for   his  1  year  and  5  months-old  North 

Devon  yearling  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
GsoBGE  Tubneb,  of  Barton,    near  Exeter,    Devon  :    the  Prize  of  Fiye 

Soyebeigns,  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old  pure  North  Devon  yearling 

Heifer  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cattub  :  IV.  Other  Breeds  (not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short-horns, 
Herefords,  or  Devons). 

Lonff  Hams. 

[The  FHxe  <^  Ten  Soverelfiii  ofTerad  b7  the  Society,  for  the  best  BoU  calved  prerkmdy  to  the 
let  of  Janoary.  1S49.  %u  withheld  by  the  Judges.]  . 

BicnABD  H.  Chapman,  of  Upton,  near  Atherstone,  Warwickshire :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  4^  months-old  Long-homed 
Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Beabds,  of  Stowe,  near  Buckingham ;  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soye- 
beigns, for  his  4  year?  and  11  months-old  Long-homed  In-milk  Cow ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Beabds,  of  Stowe,  near  Buckingham :  the  Prize  of  Fiye  Soye- 
beigns, for  his  2  years  and  10  months-old  Long-homed  In-calf  Heifer ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Beabds,  of  Stowe,  near  Buckingham :  the  Prize  of  Fiye  Soye- 
beigns, for  his  1  year  and  8  months-old  Long-horned  yearling  Heifer ; 
bred  by  himself.  ^        • 
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Cbmnsllshnds, 

The  Eavl  of  EoMOHT,  of  Cowdraj,  near  Petwordi,  Satsez  :  the  Prise  of  Tn 

SovBBEiONs,  for  hifl  3  years  and  IS  days-old  Channel  Islands*  Ball ;  bred 

by  himself. 
JoHK  Gbegobt  Watktks,  of  Woodfield,  near  Worcester :  the  Prize  of  Tbt 

SovEBsiGKS,  for  hb  2  years  and  4  months-old  Channel  Islands'  Bull ; 

bred  by  himself. 

GsoBOB  ToBODE,  of  The  Forest  Parish,  Guernsey  :  the  Prize  of  Tkv  Soti- 
BEioKs,  for  his  3  years  and  6  monthsi-old  pure  Guernsey  In-calf  Cow; 
bred  by  Peter  Le  rage,  of  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey. 

SiB  JoBK  Cathcabt,  Bart.,of  Cooper's  Hill,  Chertsey,  Surrey :  the  Prize  of 
Five  Sovbbeiqns,  for  his  2  years-old  Aldemey  in-calf  Heifer ;  breeder 
unknown. 

WxLUAM  Henbt  Cbapmav,  of  Wrajrsbury,  near  Staines,  Middlesex:  the 
Prize  of  Five  Sovebbigks,  for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  Aldermy 
yearling  Heifer  ;  bred  by  W.  Levi,  of  Woughton  on  the  Green,  neir 
Newport  Pagnel,  Bucks. 

Su$$ex. 

Hehbt   Catt,  of  West   Firie,   near  Lewes,  Sussex:   the  Prbe  of  Txk 

SovEBBiGNS,  for  his  3  years  and  5  months-old  Sussex  Bull ;  bred  by 

himself. 
JoHK  Watbbs,  of  Motoomb,  near  Eastbourne.  Sussex :  the  Priae  of  Tbx 

SovEBBiGNs,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-ola  Sussex  Bull ;  brod  by  James 

Gorringe  of  Selmeston,  Sussex. 

Thomas  Child,  of  Michelham,  near  Hailsham,  Sussex :  the  Prize  of  Txv 
SovKBEiONS,  for  his  6  years  and  5  months-old  Sussex  In-milk  Cow ;  bred 
by  himself. 

WuxiAM  Marshall,  of  Bolney  Place,  near  Cuckfleld,  Sussex;  the  Prize  of 
FiVB  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years  and  S  months-old  Suttex  In-calf 
Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Marshall,  of  Bolney  Place,  near  Cuckfield,  Sussex :  the  Prize  of 
FivB  SovEBxiQKS,  for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  yearling  Heifer ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Scotch  Borned, 

[No  entry  wmm  nude  for  the  Priie  of  Ten  SoverdgM  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  beit  Boll 
oalved  prevkKuly  to  the  1ft  of  January,  1849.] 

Charles  Fielder,  of  Sparsholt,  near  Winchester,  Hants :  the  Prize  of  Tur 
SovBMHOvs,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  1^  days-«ld  pure  Ayrahire  Boll ; 
bred  by  David  Glen,  of  Fletchwood  Farm,  filing,  near  Soatfaampton. 

Sir  John  Cathcart,  Bart.,  of  Cooper's  Hill,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey :  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovxrbigns,  for  his  6  years-old  Ayrshire  In-nulk  Cow ; 
breeder  unknown. 

[Tbe  Price  of  Ten  Sowelgm  offered  by  the  Society  (br  the  best  In-oalf  Bettbr  waa  wMhhdd  by 

theJndges.] 
[No  entrv  was  made  for  the  Priae  of  Five  Sovereigns  offered  by  the  Society  for  tbt  bast  Yesrlinf 

Heifer.] 

Scotch  Polled, 

William  M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  near  Alford,  Aberdeenshire:  the  Priie 
of  Tbk  Sovsrbigxs,  for  his  5  years  and  2  months-old  Angus  polled  Bu!l ; 
bred  by  Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor. 

[The  Prise  of  Ten  Sovereigns  offered  by  the  Sodety  for  the  best  Bull  calved  sinoe  the  lit  sf 
January.  1849,  was  withblld  by  the  Judges.] 
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BoBBV  SooTTr  of  Balwylloy  new  Montrose,  Forfankire :  the  IVize  of  Tair 
SoTiuiGKs,  for  his  7  years  and  5  months-old  pure  Aberdeenshire  ^-calf 
Cow ;  bred  by  Wm.  M'Combie,  of  Tyiyfour. 

WiLijAM  M'CoMBis,  of  Tillyfonry  near  Alford,  Aberdeenshire:  liie  Prize  of 
Tnr  Sovxaxiaira,  for  his  2  years  and  5  vonths-old  AngoB  polled  In* 
c^  Heifer ;  bred  by  hinsdf. 

WoLUAif  M^CoMBfs,  of  Tfllyfour,  near  Alford,  Aberdeen :  the  Prize  of  Fivx 
SoYxsBioNs,  for  his  1  year  and  5  months-old  Angus  polled  yearlinff 
Heiftr;  bredbyhiniMlf. 

Wekhy  Irish,  mdoiherJPure  Breedi. 

LuvT.-GsirxKAi.  Sib  Edwakd  Kksbisok,  Bart.,  of  Oakley  Park,  near  Eye, 
Suffolk :  the  Prise  of  Tkk  Soyxbxigks,  for  his  4  years  and  1  month-old 
Sufiblk  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

GsosajB Daytd  Badham,  of  Thurlston,  near  Ipswich.  Suffolk:  the  Prize  of 
Ten  SoYXBKiGira,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-ola  Sufiblk  Bull :  bred  by 
Wmself. 

Lixut.-Gknxbal  Sir  Edwabd  Kssbisoit,  Bart,  of  Oakley  Paric,  near  £ye» 
Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Soybrsions,  for  his  3  years  and  11  mon^s-old 
Suffolk  In-calf  Cow ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lmnr.-GEVEBAi.  Sib  Edwabd  Kbbbisoit,  Bart, 'of  Oakley  Park^  near  Eye, 
Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Five  Sovsbeigns,  for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old 
SufiRUk  In-calf  Heifer ;  bred  by  hunself. 

Gbobob  D.  Badham,  of  Thurlston,  near  Ipswich,  Sufiblk:  the  Prize  of  Fits 
SoYEBEioNS,  for  his  1  year  and  11  months-old  Suffi>lk  yearling  Heifer; 
l»ed  1^  himflelf  . 

HOBSES. 

Thomas  Catijn,  of  Butley^  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Thott 
SovEBBiONs,  for  his  5  years-old  pure  Suffolk  Agricultural  Stallion ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Thomas  CAixnr,  of  Butley,  near  Woodbridge,  Sufiblk :  the  Prize  of  FuTEEir 

SoYEBEioss,  for  his  9  yeara-old  pure  Su£blk  Agricultural  Stallion ;  bied 

by  himself. 
Fbxdebick  Thomas  Bbtak,  of  Knosmngton,  near  Oakham,  Rutlandshire :  the 

Prize  of  Twenty  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Cart  Stallion  ;  bred  by 

William  Wright,  of  Stonesby,  Leicestershire. 

Hktbt  Tati^eBv  of  Bishopstone,  near  Faringdon,  Berkshire:  the  Prize 
of  FuTEEN  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years^d  Cart  StallioQ ;  bred  by  him- 
seli 

Samuel  Cj:.atden,  of  little  lanton,  near  linton,  Cambridgeshire :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Soyebeigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Sufiblk  Agricultural  Stallion ; 
bred  by  himself. 

BonBBT  Bbown,  of  Farleigh  Wallop,  near  Basingstoke,  Hants:  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Soyebeigns,  for  his  6  years-old  Dray  Stallion ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Gboyes,  of  Manor  House,  Nun  Monktoo,  near  York :  the  Prize  of 
Thibty  Soyebeigns,  for  hie  5  years-dd  thoroi^gb-hlood  Hunter  Stallion ; 
bred  by  Mr.  Meicklam,  of  or  near  London* 

TaoMAa  HoLTBY,  of  Brande^)iirtoin,  near  Bereriey,  Yorkdnre :  the  Prise  of 
Thibtt  Soyebeigns,  for  his  6  years-old  Ceadi  Stallioii ;  fared  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  of  Hempholme. 
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Thomas  GRorES,  of  Manor  House,  Nun  Monkton,  near  York :  the  Prize  of 
FrpTEEir  SovEREioNs,  for  his  6  years-old  pore  Roadster  Stallion ;  Ibred 
either  by  Captain  Viner,  of  Newby  Hall,  near  Ripon,  or  by  one  <rf  his 
tenants. 

John  Geobos  Shsppabd,  of  the  High  House,  Campsey  Ash,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk  :  the  Prize  of  TwEirnr  Sovebbigns,  for  his  Suffolk  Mare 
and  Foal ;  the  mare  bred  by  himself ;  the  sire  of  the  foal  belonged  to 
Nathaniel  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham,  Suffolk. 

JoHK  Smcth,  of  CrownUiorpe,  near  Wymondham,  Norfolk:  the  Prize  of 
Fifteen  Sovebeions,  for  his  Norfolk  Mare  and  Foal ;  the  mare  bred  by 
himself;  the  sire  of  the  foal  belonged  to  Mr,  Cordy,  of  Shipdham,  Nor- 
folk. 

William  Thompson,  of  Thorpe-le-Soken,  near  Colchester :  die  Prize  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  Suffolk  Mare  and  Foal ;  the  breeder  of  the 
mare  unknown ;  the  sire  of  the  foal  belonged  to  himself. 

Nathaniel  Geobgb  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Woodbridge, 

Suffolk :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Su£rolk 

Filly ;  bred  by  Mr.  Read,  of  Laxfield. 
Thomas  Beale  Browne,  of  Hampen,  near  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire :  the 

Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  years-old  Suffolk  Filly ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Lord  St.  John,  of  Melchboume,  near  Higham  Ferrers,  Northamptonshire: 
the  Prize  of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  2  yearsold  Cart  Filly  ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Sheep:  I.  Ldcesters. 
William  Sandat,  of  Holme  Picrrepont,  near  Nottingham :  the  Prize  of 
Thibty-five  Sovebbigns,  for  his  17  months-old  Leicester  Ram ;  bred 
by  himself. 

William  Sandat,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham :  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovebbigns,  for  his  17  months-old  Leicester  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  Sandat,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham :  the  Prize  d 
Ten  Sovereigns,  fbr  his  17  months-old  Leicester  Run ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds :  the  Prize 

of  Thirty  Sovereigns,  for  his  28  months-oTa  Leicester  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds:  the  Prize 

of  TwESTY  Sovereigns,  for  his  40  months-old  Leicester  Ram ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  40  months-old  Leicester  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  San  day,  of  Holme  Pierrepont.  near  Nottingham :  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  pen  of  five  17  months-old  Leicester  Shear- 
ling Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Abraham,  of  Bametby-le-Wold,  near  Brigg,  Lincolnshire:  tbe 
Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovbreigns,  for  his  pen  of  ^ya  16  months-old  Leicester 
Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Sanday/ of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham  :  tbe  Prize  of  Tiir 
Sovereigns,  for  his  pen  of  five  16  months-old  Leicester  Sheariing  Eves ; 
bred  by  himself. 
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Shbcp  :  II.   Scuthdawfu  or  o(het  Short-toooUed  Sheep, 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  the  Prize  of  Thibtt-fiys 
SovKBEiOMS,  for  his  17  months-old  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge  :  the  Prize  of  Twentt  Sovb- 
BEiGNs,  for  his  16  months-old  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  bj  himself. 

Jonas  Wbbb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  *the  Prize  of  Tbn  Soyebbions, 
for  his  16  months-old  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

WnxiAM  RiODKN,  of  Here,  near  Brighton :  the  Prize  of  THntTT  Sotereigns, 
for  hit  26^  months-old  Sonthdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge:  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sotb- 
bbigns,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge  ;  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovebeigns, 
for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sove- 
beigns, for  his  pen  of  five  16  months-old  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes ; 
bred  by  faimsetfl 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge :  the  Prize  of  Futben  Sove- 
reigns, for  his  pen  of  five  16  months-old  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes ; 
hreA  by  himself. 

William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns, 
for  his  pen  of  five  16^  months  old  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes  ;  bred  by 


Sheep  :  III.  Long  Wools  not  Leicesters. 

William  Gabnx,  of  Aldsworth,  near  Northleaoh,  doucestersbire :  the 
Prize  of  Twenty-five  Sovebeigns,  for  his  16  months-old  CotswoidRam ; 
bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane,  of  Eastington*  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  the  Prize 
of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  for  his  16  months-old  Cotswold  Ram;  brad  by 
himself. 

George  Hewbk,  of  Ley  Gore,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  the  Prize 
of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  40  months-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by 
Wm.  Hewer,  of  Northleach,  Gloucestershire. 

William  Garns,  of  Aldsworth^  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  40  months-old  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  Lane,  of  Eastington,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire  :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  pen  of  five  16  months-old  Cotswold  Shear- 
ling Ewes  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane,  of  Eastington,  near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  the  Prize 
of  Five  Sovereigns,  for  his  pen  of  &Ye  16  months-old  Cotswold  Shear- 
ling Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sheep:  IV.  3fowUmn. 

John  Dodb,  of  Catcleugh,  near  Otterburn,  Northumberland :  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his  27  months-old  pure  Cheviot  Ram ;  bred  by 
himseif. 

John  Robson,  of  East  Kielder,  near  Bellingham,  Northumberland :  the  Prize 
of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  Cheviot  Ram ;  bred 
by  himself. 
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JoHK  NuBcoMBB,  of  Hopcott  Ftnii,  near  Minehetd,  Somersetshire:  tht 
Prize  of  TsN  SoYSBBiGirs,  for  his  pen  of  ^re  16^  moaths-old  pare2Ex* 
moor  Horn  Shearling  Ewes  ;  bred  by  himsdf.  < 

John  Robsok,  of  East  Kielder,  near  Bellingbam,  Northumberland  :  the  Prizi 
of  Teit  Sovbbbiok8»  for  his  pen  of  five  2  years  and  4  months-old  CheTior"^ 
Ewes ;  bred  by  himself.    ,  i  ° 

Pio«.  ^ 

R.  Bboj>hubst  Hnx,  of  Badie  Hall,  near  Chester:  the  Prise  of  FnTsmlns 

SoYBBEioKs,  for  his  3  years  and  11  months-old  Boar,  of  a  large  breed ;    i 

bred  by  Ashley  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  Abbey,  near  Wigton,  Cumberbuoid^.^ 

Gbobob  Edwabd  Tatlor,  of  Oatlands  Mill,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire :  the  I 
Prize  of  Tbk  Soybbbigns,  for  his  2  years  and  three  months-old  Boar,  of  a  -^j 
large  breed ;  bred  by  James  Martin,  of  Meanwood,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,     i 

John  B.  Spbabiko,  of  Chilton,  near  Hungerford,  Berks :  the  Prize  of  fi?e  .  i 
SovERBiGNS,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  Improved  Berks,  Sussex, 
and  Neapolitan  Cross  Boar,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

.^AMBS  DntoN,  of  Westbrook  Place,  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire :  the 
Prize  of  FiFTBBK  SoYBBBiGNS,  for  his  2  years  and  I  month-old  Boar,  of    • 
a  small  breed ;  bred  by  Mr.  John  Hadwen,  of  Kebroyd,  near  Halifax. 

William  Ludlam,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire:  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovbbbigns, 
for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  Boar,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himselt 

John  Radmobb,  of  Thorverton,   near  Cullompton,   Devon:  the  Prize  of     ^ 
FiYB  SoYEBBiGNs,  for  his  10  months-old  Leicester  Boar,  of  a  small  breed ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Tulet,  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Futbbn  SoyxRBiGN8» 
for  his  I  year  2  months  and  6  days-old  Sow,  of  a  large  breed  ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Chables  Jackson,  of  46,  Goodram  Grate,  York :  the  Prize  of  Five  Soye- 

BEIGN8,  for  his  1  year  11  months  and  2  weeks-old  Sow,  of  a  large  breed ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Deuce,  Junr.,  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford :  the  Prize  of  Fiftbbn  Sovb- 

BEiGNS,  for  his  1  year  and  2^  months-old  Improved  Oxfordshire  Sow,  of  a 

small  breed ;  bred  by  Thomas  Bowerman,  of  Eynsham. 

Geoboe  Edwabd  Tatlob,  of  Oatlands  Mill,  near  Leeds.  Yorkshire:  the 
Prize  of  Five  Sovebbions,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  Sow,  of  a 
small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Tulet,  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire :  the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovbbbigns,  for 
his  pen  of  three  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  a  large 
breed ;  br^  by  himself. 

Matthew  Newman,  of  Court  Farm,  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge,  Middlesex :  the 
Prize  of  Five  Sovebeigns,  for  his  pen  of  three  7  months  and  5  days-old 
Improved  Berkshire  and  Essex  Sow  Pigs,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by 
himself. 

E.  G.  Babnabd,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  Hall,  near  Halstead,  Essex  (deceased): 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  for  his  pen  of  three  22  weeks-old  Improved 
Essex  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

E.  G.  Babnabd,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  Hall,  near  Halstead,  Essex  (deceased): 
the  Prize  of  Five  Sovbbbigns,  for  his  pen  of  three  32  weeks-old  Im- 
proved Essex  Sow  Pigs,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Commenlrattans. 

>i]iff  Smith  Crosland,  of  Burbftge  House,  near  Hinckley :  a  Short-homed  Bull  \ 
bred  by  himself, 

[>8KPB   GiULBTT,  of  Little  Haseley,  near  Wheatley:  a  Durham  Bull;  bred  by 
himself. 

AMBS  Pbamon,  of  St  Sampsoii*s  Souare,  York :  a  pure  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by 
Liord  Ferenbam,  of  Duucombe  Park.  * 

^iLUAM  Rains,  of  Morton  Tinmoutb,  near  Darlington :  a  pure  Short-homed  Bull ; 

bred  by  himself. 
i^HABLXS  TowNBLKT,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley;  a  Short-homed  Bull;  bred 

by  Richard  Eastwood,  of  Swinsbow,  near  Burnley* 

B^CHAKD  Chablu  LowHDiSy  of  Rico  House,  larerpool :  a  Short-horae<l  Bull ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Thomas  CuusPy  of  Hawkhill,  Northamberhmd :  a  Short4iomed  Bull:  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  S.  Atkims,  of  Kimberley,  Norfolk:  a  Short-homed  Durham  Bull:  breeder 
unknown. 

John  Squire  Grat,  of  Morwick  Hall,  near  Leads 8  a  Short-homed  Bull;  bred  by 
himself. 

Jambs  Douglas,  of  Athelstaneford,  New  Mains,  near  Drem,  N.  B.:  a  Short>homed 
Bull ;  bred  by  Colonel  Cradock,  of  Hartforth,  Yorkshire. 

F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Famley  Hall,  near  OtUy,  Yorkshire :  a  Short-homed  Bull  \  bred 
by  himself. 

Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Burnley:  a  Short-homed  Boll;  bred 
by  himself. 

Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Brawith,  near  Thirsk  :  a  Short-homed  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  Charles  R.  Tempest,  Bart.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  Yorkshire :  a  Short-homed  Bull;- 
bred  by  Mr.  Unthank,  of  Netherscales,  Penrith. 

Harvrt  Combe,  of  Cobham  Park, Surrey :  a  Shoit-homed  Bull;  br^  by  himself. 
Henrt  Lister  Maw,  of  Tetley,  Lincolnshire :  a  Short-homed  in-Calf  Heifer ;  bred 
by  himself. 

RicBABB  Stratton,  of  Salthrop,  Wilts :  a  Short-homed  in-Calf  Heifer ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Bumley:  a  pure  Short-homed  in-Calf 

Heifer;  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Tempest,  Bart,  of  Broughton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

WillUM  Fletoher,  of  Radmanthwaite,  Nottinghamshire :  a  Short-homed  in-Calf 
Heifer:  bred  by  himself. 

The  Hon.  Hbnry  Noel  Hill,  of  Berrington,  Shrewsbury:  a  pure  Short-horned 

Heiier;  bred  by  himself. 
WiLUAM  Smith,  of  West  Rasen,  Lincolnshire:  a  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by 

himself. 

WiixiAM  Smith,  of  West  Rasen,  Lincolnshire:  a  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by 

himself. 

John  Kibkham,  of  Hagnaby,  Lincolnshire:  a  pure  Short4iomed  Hmfer;  bred  by 

himself. 
WiuiAM  Smith,  of  West  Rasen,  Lincolnshire :  a  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by 


LoBD  Fetebsham,  of  Duncomb^  Park,  Yorkshire:  a  pure  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred 
by  himself. 
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E.  W.  Smyths  Owbn,  of  Condover  Hall,  Salop :  a  Short-horned  Heifer ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Brawith,  Torksbire :  a  Short-homed  Heifer;  bred  by  hims^. 
BsMJiJfiif  WflLioff,  of  BrawiA,  Yorkehirc :  a  Skort-borned  Heifer;  bred  by  UnM^ 
John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  Yorkshire :  a  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 
RicuARD  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Torkibire :  a  Short-homed  Heifer ;  bred  by  himsel£. 

Jambs  Douglas,  of  Athelitaneford,  near  Drem,  N.B.:  a  Short-bonied  Heite;  bicd 
by  himself. 

Mabk  Su  Stewart*  of  Soathirick,  near  Dumftiei,  N.B. :   a  Short-boniii  Heifier; 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Crisf,  of  Gedgcave,  Suffolk :  a  Short-Honied  Heiier ;  bred  by  bimselC 

RiY.  J.  R.  Smtthibs,  of  East  Hill,  Urnxt  m**imB  HeNford  Bull  j'*  bred  by  Snnuel 
Aston,  of  Lynch  Court,  Leominster. 

^Jambs  Walkbb,  of  North  Leach  :  a  Hereford  Bull ;  bred  by  himself. 
Philip  ToRNBB,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge:  a  Hereford  BuU ;  bred  by  himself. 
*Rev.  J.  R.  Smtthibs,  of  East  Hill,  Essex:  a  Hereford  io-milk  Cow;  hied  bj 
Samael  Astoo,  of  Lynch  Conrt,  near  Leominster. 

*JoHN  Walkbb,  of  Westfield  Honse,  Holmer,  near  Hereford :  a  Hereford  in-Calf  Cow; 
farad  by  David  Williams,  of  Newton,  near  Breooo. 

*JoHN  MoNKHOUSB,  of  The  Stow,  near  Hereford :  a  Hereford  in-milk  and  in-Cslf 
Cow ;  bred  by  himselC 

Rbt.  J.  R.  Smtthibs,  of  East  Hill,  Essex :  a  «  tme  Hereford  in-Calf  Heifer ;''  bied 
by  Samuel  Aston,  of  Lynch  Court,  near  Leominster. 

*IiOBD  Bbbwick,  of  Cronkhill,  near  Shrewsbury  :  a  Hereford  Yearling  Httfer ;  bred 

by  himself. 
*Edwaro  Price,  of  The  Court  House,  Pembridge:  a  Hereford  Yearling  Hetfcr; 

brad  by  kimsdf. 

^JKowARD  Williams,  of  Lowess  Cotirf,  Breconshire:  a  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Addiss,  of  Clebonger,  near  Hereford :  a  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer ;  bred  hj 

himself 
The  Earl  of  Lbicbstbb,  of  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk :  a  pura  North  Deroo  Bull;  bred 

by  himself. 

*Thomas  Miller,  of  Castle  Farm,  Dorset :  a  pure  Deron  Bull :  bred  by  Mr.  Bouchier, 
of  Wiraliseombe. 

John  A.  Thomas,  of  Rose  Ash,  Devon :  a  North  Devon  Bull ;  bred  by  hinuelf. 

George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter :  a  pure  North  .Devon  in-Calf  aad  in-milk 
Cow;  bred  by  himself. 

*Gboroe  Turnrr,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter:  a  pura  North  Deron  in-Calf  Cow;  hied 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ley,  of  Kenn,  Devon. 

T.  W.  Fouracbe,  of  Durston,  Somerset:  a  Devon  in-milk  Cow;  bred  by  himsdf. 

*0AMORt  Farthino,  of  Stowoy  Court,  Somerset :  a  pure  Devon  in  Calf  Heifer;  bred 
by  himself. 

*8amobl  Farthino,  of  Stowey  Court,  Somerset :  a  pure  Devon  in-Calf  I^eiiler;  bred 
by  himself. 

^J.  K.  Fabthinq,  of  Nether  Stowey,  Somenet :  a  pure  Devon  in.Calf  Heiier;  bred  by 
himself. 

Samuel  Farthin«,  of  Stowey  Court,  Somerset ;  a  pure  Ddron  Yearling  Heifer;  bred 
by  himself. 
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John  Nubcohbb,  of  Hopeott  Fano^  SoiaexMi:  %  Nortfa  Il«m  Ytstlfog  U^kt;  hted 
by  himselfl 

♦W.  M,  6iBBS»  of  Biihop't  Lydeard,  Sotmmk:  •  Demi  Ytsiliiig  Heifer ;  bred  by 
himself. 

JoBM  BoewBLLyOf  Irei^  Boeke:  a  Gbaimet  ItUnde*  B«ll|  bied  by  himedf. 

Hbnit  Lb  Mbssubibb,  of  Dcs  J^ans,  Torteral  Parifb,  Guernsey :  a  pure  Channel 
Jblaods*  BiUl ;  bied  by  himeelf. 

John  Hums,  of  Beau  Regard,  Jerwy  :  a  Jersey  in-milk  and  in-Calf  Cow  ;  bred  by 
Philip  A.  Hw¥9t  o^St.  Clements,  Jeieey. 

Philip  Dauncby,  of  Harwood,  Bucks :  a  Channel  Islands'  in-Calf  Cow ;  bred  by 
himself. 

♦Philip  Dauncbt,  of  Harwood,  Bucks :  a  Channel  Islands'  in-Calf  Heifer:  bred  by 
himsdC  ^ 

*Jame8  Gokbinge,  of  Tilton  Farm,  Sussex :  a  Sussex  BuH  ;  bred  by  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Pix,  of  Peasmanliy  Sussex. 

♦Thomas  Child,  of  Michelham,  Sussex  :  a  Sussex  in-milk  Cow  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Fullbrton,  of  Ardovie  Mains,  Forfarshire:   an  Angus  polled  Yearling 
Heifer ;  bred  by  himself. 

*♦?.  Lbtbornb  Popham,  of  Littlecote,  Wilts :  a  pure  Cart  Stallion ;   bred  by  J. 
Grimstead,  Farmer,  Nylands,  Somerset. 


lu  eonseqaenoe  of  a  mbUke  in  retpeet  to  the  Ortiflcate,  Mr.  Popbam's 

in  Claai  I.,  instead  of  in  Clan  II. ;  and  thus  was  precladed  from  competing  with  the 
HoxMi  of  his  own  9g». 

♦Hbnbt  Stbtbns  and  Edward  Ratnbs,  of  Hammond's  Farm,  Middlesex :  an  Agri- 
cultural Mare  and  Foal;  the  mare  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Fowler;  the  sire  of  the 
foal  belonged  to  George  WilsOn,  of  Egham,  Surrey. 

♦Jon AS  Webb,  of  Babrabam :  a  Southdown  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦Jmtab  Wbbb,  ef  Babeahaas :  a  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  bimself. 

♦Jonas  Webb,  of  Babrabam  :  a  Southdown  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦Robbbt  Bots,  of  Eastbourne:  a  Southdown  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦William  Sainsbury,  of  West  Lavington,  Wilts;  a  Southdown  Ram  ;  bred  by  the 
late  James  BeaTen,  of  Gore  Farm,  Wilts. 

♦J.  R.  Of  ERMAN,  of  Bumham  Sutton,  Norfolk ;  a  Southdown  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦John  Villiers  Shbllet,  of  Maresfield  Park,  Sussex  :  a  pen  of  5  pure  Sjuthdown 
Shearling  Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦J.  R.  Oyebman,  of  Bumham  Sutton,  Norfolk:  a  pen  of  5  Southdown  Shearling 
Ewes ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  Gloucestershire:  a  new  Oxfordshire  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Georob  Hbweb,  of  Ley  Gore,  Gloucestershire :  a  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦William  Lane,  of  Eastington,  Gloucestershire :  a  Cotswold  Ram ;  bred  by  hinnself. 

Charlbs  Labge,  of  Broadwell,  Gloucestershire  :  a  new  Oxfordshire  Ram ;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  Garne,  of  Aldsworth,  Gloucestershire :  a  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Gbobob  Heweb,  of  Ley  Gore,  Gloucestershire :  a  Cotswold  Ram  ;  bred  by  William 
Hewer,  of  Northleach. 

♦Edward  Bowlt,  of  Siddington  House,  Gloucestershire:  an  improfed  Berkshire 
Boar,  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

♦John  Hbmrt  Downs,  of  Gray*s  Thurrock,  Essex :  a  Yorkshire  Boar,  of  a  small 
breed ;  bred  by  R.  W.  Saunders,  of  Nun  wick  Hall,  Cumberland. 
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The  Earl  of  Raonob,  of  Coleshill,  Berkf :  a  Ck>l«ihill  Bour»  of  a  imall  breed ;  bred 

by  himself. 
*JoBN  Radmors.  of  TborvertoDy  Deroo:  a  Leicester  Boar,  of  a  tmall  breed ;  bred  bj 

himielf. 
Hrnrt  Watioh,  of  Londontborpe,  lincolnshire :  an  improTed  NottiDgbamihireBoar, 

of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 

*WiLLiAM  Abbott,  of  Woodhouse  Carr,  Torkshire :  a  Sow  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by 

John  Midgley,  of  Meanwood,  near  Leeds. 
Jamrs  Robinson,  of  PhcBoix  Mill,  Torkshire :  a  Sow  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by 

Abraham  Houldsworth,  of  Moore  Bottom,  Yorkshire. 

JosBPH  TuLRY,  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire  e  a  Sow  of  a  large  breed ;  bred  by  Thomas 
Fickard,  of  Exleybead,  Yorkshire. 

Edward  Bowlt,  of  Siddington  House,  Gloucestershire :  an  improved  Berkshire  Sow, 
of  a  large  hned ;  bred  by  himself. 

MosBS  Cart  WRIGHT,  of  Stanton  Hill,  Stafifs. :  a  Tamworth  Sow,  of  a  large  breed; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Radmorr,  of  Thorrerton,  Devon :  a  Leicester  Sow,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by 
himself. 

^Timothy  Town,  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire:  a  Sow  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  Christo- 
pher Saxton,  of  Morton  Banks,  Yorkshire, 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  Berks:  a  Coleshill  Sow,  of  a  small  breed;  bred 
by  himself. 

B.  6.  Barnard,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  Hall,  Essex  (deceased)  :  a  pen  of  three  impcored 
Essex  Sow  Pigs,  of  a  small  breed ;  bred  by  himself. 


These  Commendadons  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  anmbers  of  the  Certifloates  to  vbieh 
they  refer.  The  mark  (*)  signiArs  «*  iieRLT  coMMsynsD;**  the  ottisiioa  of  it, 
•'  coMMnruD  i**  by  the  Judges* 
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Wio^ul  lasdtultural  Sborietp  ot  4^0lan)i. 


ANNUAL  COUNTRY  MEETING  OF  1852, 

TO  BX  HBI<D 

AT  LEWES,  IN  SUSSEX, 

SOB  THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTBICT,  OOMFRISINa  THE  COUNTIES  OF 
KENT,  SUBBET,  AND  BUSSES. 

Prizes  for  Agrtcultural  Implements  and  Machinery  s  with  the  Con- 
diOons  far  their  Competitionj  and  general  JRegulaikms  far  their 
Exhibition  and  Trial. 


Tbe  Prises  are  open  to  general  competition ;  Members  of  the  Society  haying  the 
priTilege  of  a  free  entry ;  while  non-Subscribers  are  allowed  to  compete  on  the 
payment  of  59.  on  each  certificate. 

Forms  of  Certificate  to  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  12,  Hanover- 
sqoM«,  London.  All  Certificates  for  the  entry  of  Implements,  oc.,  will  be  re- 
quired to  state  the  total  nomber  of  articles  entered  to  be  shown  by  each  Exhi- 
bitor, and  the  space  required  for  their  exhibition ;  and  most  be  returned,  filled  up, 
to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  1852  :  tbe  Council  having  decided 

I  that  in  no  case  whatever  shall  any  such  Certificate  of  Implements  be  received 
ftfter  that  date. 


»,.«rfPri«e.  Prizes.  £ 

1.  For  the  Plough  best  adapted  for  general  purposes      «     •  7 

2.  For  the  Plough  best  adapted  for  Deep  Ploughing      •     .  7 

3.  For  the  best  One-way  or  Turn-wrest  Plough  •     •     •     .  7 

4.  For  the  best  Paring  Plough 5 

6.  For  the  best  SubsoU  Pulverizer      «••••••  5 

6.  For  the  best  Drill  for  general  purposes 10 

7.  For  the  best  Steerage  Corn  and  Turnip  Drill .     •     •     •  10 

8.  For  the  best  Drill  for  small  occupations 5 

9.  For  the  best  and  most  economical  Small-occupation 

Seed  and  Manure  Drill  for  flat  or  ridged  work       .     •  5 

10.  For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  flat 10 

11.  For  the  best  Turnip  DriU  on  the  ridge 10 

12.  For  the  best  Drop  Drill,  for  depositing  seed  and  manure    •  10 

13.  For  the  best  Manure  Distributor 5 

14.  For  the  best  Portable  Steam-En^e,  not  exceeding 

6-horse  power,  applicable  to  Thrashing  or  other 

agricultural  purposes      •      •      •     • 40 

4  •    For  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto      ••,••••  20 
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15.  For  the  best  Fixed  Steam-Engine,  not  exceeding  8-        '£ 

horse  power,  applicable  to  Thrashing  or  other  agri- 

cultural  purposes ^20 

. .     For  the  necond-best  ditto,  ditto ^10 

16.  For  the  best  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceed- 

ing 2-hor8e  power,  for  small  occupations    .      .     .     .10 

17.  For  the  best  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceed- 

ing 6-hoT8«  power,  for  larger  oeoupationt    ....  20 

18.  For  the  best  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceed- 

ing 6-horse  power,  with  shaker  and  riddle :  to  be 
driven  by  steam 20 

19.  For  the  best  Fixed  Thrashing  Machine,  not  exceeding 

G-horse  power,  with  straw-diaker,  riddle,  and  win- 
nower, that  will  b«8t  prepare  the  com  for  the  finish- 
ing dressing-machine :  to  be  driven  by  steam         .     .  20 

20.  ForthebestConi-drefting  Machine 10 

21.  For  the  best  Grindiiig^Mill  for  breaking  agrieultoial 

produce  into  fine  meal ,      ...   10 

22.  For  the  best  Linseed  and  Corn-Crusher  .      .      •     •     5 

23.  For  the  best  Chafi'-Cutter,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or 

steam  power        10 

24.  For  the  best  Chaff-Catter,  to  be  worked  by  hand-power   .     5 

25.  For  the  best  Turnip-Cutter 6 

26.  For  the  best  Oilcake -Breaker  for  evwy  variety  of  cake    .     5 

27.  For  the  best  One-Horse  Cart  for  general  purposes      .     .   10 

28.  For  the  best  Light  Waggon  for  general  purpoi^s       .     .  10 

29.  For  the  best  Machine  for  making  Draining  Ttfes  or 

Pipes  for  agricultural  purposes        .      •     .      ,,     .     .20 

30.  For  the  best  Instruments  for  Hand-use  in  Drainage  •     .     3 

31.  For  tlie  best  Heavy  Harrow 5 

32.  For  the  best  Light  Harrow 6 

38.  For  the  best  CiUtivator,  Grubber,  and  Scarifier    ♦     .     .   10 
;    34.  For  the  best  Pair-Horse  Scarifier 5 

35.  For  the  best  Horae  Hoe  on  the  flat 10 

36.  For  the  best  Horse  Hoe  on  the  ridge         5 

37.  For  the  best  Horse  Rake 5 

38:  For  the  best  Horse  Seed-Dibbler  or  Seed-Depositor^  not 

being  a  drill      .      .      •      .     • 10 

39.  For  the  best  Gorse-Bruiser 5 

40.  For  the  best  and  most  economical  Steaming  Apparatus 

for  general  purposes 5 

41.  For  the  best  Dynamometer,  especially  applicable  to  the 

traction  of  ploughs 5 

42.  Miscellaneous  Awards  and  EssentlSt  Improvements, 

Fourteen  Silver  Medals  estimated  at 21 

43.  For  the  Invention  of  any  New  Implement,  such  sum  as 

the  Council  may  think  proper  to  award 

44.  For  the  best  Plough  to  fill  in  the  soil  cast  out  of 

drains,  with  hot  more  than  4  horses,  two  and  two 
abreast  (offered  by  R.  A,  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P.)  ...   10 
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Conditions. 

Prize 

No.  6. — Tbe  Drill  for  Gmmral  Pmrpo$*s  will  be  preferred  which  shall  pos- 
■en  the  most  approTed  method  of  distributing  compost  or  other 
BBSDore,  in  a  moist  or  dry  state — qnaottty  bemg  especially  con- 
sidered. Other  qualities  being  eqoal,  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  tbe  drill  wbidi  may  be  best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with 
soil  befbre  the  seed  is  deponted. 
No.  9. — ^Tbe  SmaU-oceiUHUum  Seed  emd  Mtumre  Drill  will  not  compete  with 
the  drill  of  a  higher  price,  as  its  cheapness  to  tbe  parchaser  will  be 
a  materiid  consideration. 
No*.  10,  11.— Tbe  Thrwip  DrilU  <m  the  Flat  and  Ridge,  respectively,  will  be 
jnfyrrea  wludi  shall  possess  the  most  approved  method  of  dis- 
triboting  compost  or  other  manure  in  a  mmst  or  dry  state — 

aoantity  being  especially  considered.  Other  qoalities  being  equal, 
lie  preference  will  be|;iveB  to  the  drill  which  may  be  best  adapted 
to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 

No.  13.— The  Manure  Distributor  will  be  preferred  which  is  best  adapted  for 
distributing  broad-cast  any  kind  of  compost  or  hand-tillage,  when 
in  a  moist  or  dry  state ;  and  which  is  capable  of  adjustment  for 
the  delivery  of  any  quantity  from  2  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

No,  14. — ^The  Portable  Steam- Engine  mast  not  be  more  than  six-horse  nominal 
power ;  tiie  diameter  of  the  ^linder  not  to  exceod  9}  inches.  The 
Exhibitor  will  be  required  to  famish  to  tbe  8e<»ety,  along  with  the 
specifieation,  a  loagi^dinal  and  traasverae  seetional  plan  of  the 
boiler,  showing  the  aotioD  of  the  fire  upon  the  flues ;  and  also  to  state 
is  writing  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  boiler  plates,  as  well  as 
tiie  diameter  of  ihd  cylinder,  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston,  the 
.  somber  of  revolutions  oi  the  crank -shaft  (with  its  diameter,  and 
whether  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron^,  the  diameter  and  weight 
of  the  fly-wheel,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  (which  should 
,  not  be  less  than  5^  inches  wide,  nor  move  at  a  rate  less  than  1600  feet 
per  minute),  the  number  of  horse-power  the  engine  is  calculated 
to  work  at,  the  probable  time  it  will  require  to  generate  the 
steam  (taking  water  at  60^)  and  raise  it  up  to  the  working  ores- 
I  sure  (not  to  exceed  45  lbs.  on  the  square  inchl  the  quantity  of  fuel 
it  will  consume  in  getting  up  the  steam,  and  the  consumption  of 
fuel  for  every  hour  it  is  in  mil  work.  The  engine  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  good  water-gauge,  and  with  a  short  piece  of  pipe 
fitted  with  a  c^  having  a  thread  to  fit  the  f-iuv'h  gas-pipe,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  fixing  a  pressure-gauge.  Also  a  2- inch  coek  must  be 
attached  to  the  steam-chest  of  tbe  boiler,  such  coek  to  have  the 
usual  gas  thread  fbr  the  purpose  of  takrag  steam  fVom  Ae  boiler, 
should  the  Society  require  to  do  so.  Tbe  SoeieCy  will  be  em- 
powered to  select  any  engine  for  Ae  purpose  of  driving  other 
macUnery  under  trial,  and  will  pay  the  Exhibitor  1/.  »-day  for 
the  use  of  the  engine  and  a  competent  attendant,  during  the  time 
the  services  of  such  engine  may  be  required. 

No.  15.— -ne  Fixed  Steam-Engine  most  not  be  more  than  8-llorBe  power,  the 
diameter  of  iht  cylinder  not  to  exceed  lOi  inches ;  the  Exhibitor 
wHl  sot  be  rpqnintd  to  bring  a  boiler,  as  steam  wiD  be  ftemisbed 
by  bcnlers  sapplied  by  the  Society ;  but  be  will  be  required  to  fix 
the  engine^  aho  to  find  the  raaterials  for  domg  so^  at  his  own 
expense,  and  in  such  a  position  in  the  trial -yard  as  may  be  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  must  also  ftrmish  tiie  Soeie^  with  phins  and 
specifications,  deseribmg  fbllr  the  boiler  and  fittings  Aat  be  would 
supply  to  his  customer  with  the  engine  he  exhibita.  Tbe  drawings 
must  show  fblly  ^bt  form  of  the  flurs,  and  the  mode  c^  setting  t£e 
•  boiler ;  and  the  speeifica^m  must  d«Mribe  the  qutlity  of  the  iron 
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Prize. 

and  the  thickness  of  the  plates  in  the  boiler,  the  distance  and 
diameter  of  the  rivets,  idso  the  leading  particulars  of  the  engine 
he  intends  to  exhibit,  such  as  horse-power  of  the  engine,  diauMter 
of  the  cylinder,  length  of  stroke,  number  of  strokes  per  minute, 
diameter  of  crank-shaft  (and  wheUier  it  is  made  of  wroa^t  or  cast 
iron),  diameter  and  weight  of  fly-wheel,  diameter  of  driTing- 
pulley,  which  should  not  be  less  ihia  6  inches  wide,  nor  trayel  less 
than  1200  feet  per  minute.  The  drawings  and  qiedfications  relat- 
ing to  the  Prize-Engines  will  remain  the  copyright-property  of  the 
S(Kiety.  The  engine  exhibited  must  be  supplied  with  a  govemor, 
mud  have  a  starting  cock  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam,  and  be 
fitted  with  a  thread  equal  to  the  2-inch  gas-pipe. — The  Jud^  will 
*  be  instructed  to  employ  in  the  trial  of  the  steam-engues  an 

apparatus  known  as  a  Force-Resister,  as  a  test  of  power,  suet 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  friction-break,  to  supply  and  regulate  the 
friction  required  to  balance  the  power  of  the  engine,  as  well  as 
to  show  the  utmost  resistance  for  any  quantity  of  power  the 
engine  on  trial  may  require. 

No.  29. — ^With  the  Draining  Tile  or  Pipe  Machine,  specimens  of  the  tiles  or 
pipes  will  be  required  to  be  shown  in  the  yard ;  the  price  at  which 
these  have  been  sold  must  be  stated,  and  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  and  proof  of  the  working  of  the  machine  itsdf  to  be 
given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judges. 

Hand  and  Power  Machines — The  Exhibitmv  of  such  machines  ss 
are  usually  woriced  by  band  must  provide  and  fix  on  them  pulleys 
not  less  than  4  inches  wide,  such  pulleys  to  be  equal  in  diameter 
to  twice  the  length  of  the  winch  that  the  machine  is  usually 
worked  with.  The  Exhilntors  of  machines  ^  tiiat  require  to  be 
driven  bv  power  must  fix  on  them  pulleys  of  sufficient  diameter 
and  width,  that  they  may  be  easily  driven  by  straps. 


Regulations. 

CbBTIFICATES  and  SpECinCATIONa. 

!•  The  necessary  printed  forms  of  certificates  and  specifications  may  be  obtuned 
from  the  Secretary,  at  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  by  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  exhibiting  implements,  &c 

^*  No  implements  will  be  admitted  for  exhibition  unless  the  necessary  certificate, 
filled  in  on  the  printed  form  prescribed,  comolete,  and  signed  by  the  ex- 
hibitor (or  his  agent),  in  the  manner  directea,  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Secretary,  or  sent  (postage  free),  directed  to  him,  so  as  to  reach  No.  12, 
Hanover  Square,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  1852.  The  specifications  and 
any  additional  particulars  of  such  implements  need  not  be  delivered  until 
the  Ist  of  Jnne^  1852;  but  if  such  specifications  and  necessary  particulars, 
required  by  the  printed  rules,  should  be  neglected  to  be  sent  by  that  time, 
such  implement  as  that  inforxnality  afiects  wul  be  disqualified  for  exhibition. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  Exhibitors,  the  Secretary  will  acknowledge  by  return 
of  post  the  due  receipt  and  registration  of  the  certificates. 

•8.  The  certificate  sent  in  bv  the  1st  of  May  must  state  the  space  each  Exhibitor 
will  reouire  (the  sheas  being  20  feet  wide),  in  order  tnat  the  Director  or 
Stewaros  may  apportion  the  standins-room  among  the  various  parties  who 
make  application.  Exhibitors  will  have  to  pay  It.  per  foot  run  towsrds 
defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the  sheddine,  which  amount  must  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  with  the  certificate  by  the  1st  of  May. 
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4.  Persons  irho  intend  to  send  thdr  own  horses  and  driver  to  work  in  the  trial- 

field  most  declare,  in  the  certificate,  their  intention  of  doing  so.^ 

5.  A  description  of  each  article  intended  to  be  shown  most  be  written  on  one 

nde  only  of  the  specification :  it  must  state  the  name  and  address  (when 
they  are  known)  of  the  inventor,  the  improyer,  and  the  manu&cturer :  it 
most  also  detul  the  improvements  (if  any),  peculiarities,  &c.,  of  each 
implement 

€•  The  specification  must  state  the  lowest  selling  price  of  each  article ;  and  each 
Exhibitor  shall  be  bound  to  execute  all  o^ers  given  to  him  in  the  show- 
yard  at  the  price  stated  in  his  specification. 

7.  If  an  article  is  intended  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  for  *'  any  new  agri- 
cultural implement,"  it  must  be  entered  as  such  in  the  specification. 

B.  If  a  prize  or  medal  has  been  awarded  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society  to 
any  implement  which  is  entered  for  exhibition  at  Lewes,  the  specification 
must  state  whether  it  was  a  prize  or  medal,  or  both,  and  the  date  at  which 
it  was  awarded ;  if  a  prize,  the  amount  must  be  stated. 

^.  If  any  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  implement  subsequentiy  to  that 
award,  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  improvement  must  accompany  the 
specification. 

10.  Exhibitors  of  imptlements,  in  sending-in  the  specification  of  their  different 

articles  for  publication  in  the  Catalogue,  must  confine  themselves  to  stating 
such  particulars  akly  as  are  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Prize  Sheet, 
as  the  insertion  of  additional  particulars  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a  line,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  enlargement  of  the 
Catalogue. 

11.  In  order  to  dieck  the  entr^  of  implements  which  are  not  intended  to  be  ex- 

hibited, a  fine  of  5s.  on  implements  under  10/.  in  value,  and  a  fine  of  10s. 
on  implements  of  10/.  and  upwards  in  value,  will  be  charged  on  each  imple- 
ment entered  and  not  exhibited,  unless  a  certificate  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Secretaiy,  on  or  before  the  day  of  exhibition,  that  the  non-exlubition  is 
caosed  by  unavoidable  accident. 

Abbival  or  Implements,  &e« 

12.  All  implements,  &C.,  entered  for  exhibition,  must  be  bron^  to  the  show-yard 

before  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Thursday  preceding  the  week  of 
exhibition. 

13.  No  implement,  &e.,  will  be  admitted  into  the  yard  for  exhibition  unless  it  has 

been  described  as  a  separate  article,  in  the  form  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  above. 

14.  A  ticket,  bearing  the  number  corresponding  with  the  specification,  must  be 

attached  to  some  conspicuous  part  of  each  implement  before  it  is  brought  to 
the  gate. 

15.  The  admission  order,  which  will  be  sent  for  articles  properly  entered,  must  be 

delivered  to  the  pie-keeper  of  the  yard  by  the  person  who  brings  the 
articles  for  admission. 

16.  No  implement  having  upon  it  paint  or  vanush  that  is  wet  will  be  allowed  to 

enter  the  yard. 

Abrangement  or  Imfe^ments. 

17.  All  implements  must  be  unpacked  and  arranged  in  each  stand,  by  the  exhibitor, 

according  to  their  numbers,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  numbers  of  the 
different  stands  ran,  oonsecntively.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  have  them 
arranged  by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  the  week  preceding 
that  of  exhibition,  as  the  Judges  will  eommence  tiieir  inspection  early  on 
the  following  morning.  All  implemoits,  ftc,  that  are  not  unpacked!  by 
that  hour  wiU  be  removed  firom  the  yard. 

18.  No  implement  will  be  allowed  to  be  painted  or  varnished  after  it  has  entered 

the  yard. 
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Trial. 

19.  All  implements  admitted  to  the  exhibition  will  be  liable,  wptm  the  : 

menaation  of  the  Judges,  to  have  their  capabilities  proYed  by  actual  triaL 

20.  (1)  All  implements  turned  by  the  winch  or  hand-crank  shall  not  be  worked 

at  any  trial  beyond  the  following  speed ;  namely,  40  reTolutions  per 
minute  for  12-inch  crank,  35  rcTolutions  for  14-inch  crank,  SO  rev<d«tioB6 
fbr  16-inch  crank.  (2)  In  machinery  driyen  by  hone-power,  the  utmost 
speed  that  the  horses  shiall  be  driven  at  during  any  tiial  shall  not  exceed  8i 
miles  per  hour,  or  198  feet  per  minute.  (3)  Steam-machinery  shall,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  allowedf  to  compete  at  any  trial  with  a  greater  pressure 
than  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  boiler ;  at  which  pessure  it  will  be 
expected  that  the  engine  shall  work  up  to  the  power  declared  bj  the  ex- 
hibitor.—  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  each  engine  unll  be  stridbf  atcer- 
tained  by  the  Judges, 

21.  Ample  private  trial  will  be  given  to  such  implements  as  the  Judges  shall 

select,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Stewards  may  appoint. 

22.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  remove  any  implement  from  the  yard  to  the 

trial-field,  unless  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Director  or  Stewards,  iipsa 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judges. 

23.  Kxhibitors  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  durins  the  trials  of  th^r  own 

implements,  and  in  the  implement^yard  while  the  Judees  are  injecting  the 
implements,  in  case  any  explanation  may  be  required  m)m  them. 

24.  No  implement  will  be  allowed  to  commence  work  in  the  trial-field,  imless  hj 

the  express  orders  of  the  Judges  or  Stewards. 

25.  Notice  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  trials  are  to  take  plaet  will,  i< 

necessary,  be  given  to  the  exhibitors  by  the  Secretary. 

26.  Chaff-cutters,  corn-crushers,  and  other  small  implements,  will  be  removed,  fbr 

trial,  into  the  space  attached  to  the  implenient-yard  (called  the  **  trial- 
yard '^j,  into  which  space  the  Jud^  of  implements^  and  the  exhilntor 
during  the  trial  of  his  implement,  will  alone  be  admitted. 

27.  Hay,  straw,  turnips,  &c.,  may  be  brought  with  the  implements  for  the  purpose 

of  being  used  in  the  trial  of  those  implemeBts. 

CONSULTIHG  ENOIKBSa. 

28.  The  Consulting  Engineer  will  be  in  attendance  in  the  yard,  and  during  dtf 

trials,  to  examine  the  implements. 

29.  Ttie  Consulting  Engineer  will  not  act  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  implements,  hot 

only  as  mechanical  referee  whenever  the  Stewards  and  Judges  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  call  in  his  aid. 

Depasture  oi  Implements,  &c  (after  tk§  Skow\ 

30.  No  implements,  excepting  (hose  selected  for  trial,  can  be  removed  from  the 

yard  until  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  the  week  of  exhibitioB. 

31.  The  "Delivery  Order,"  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  exhibitor  or  his  agent, 

must  be  delivered  to  the  gate-keeper;  no  implement  can  be  removed 
without  it. 

C^KKimAI.  ASD  MxSCSLLllfKOfrS  BsofTLATiein. 

32.  Noo-Sabseribers  wishing  to  exhibit  implenents,  Ac,  are  reqniivd  to  ptj  5«.  as 

an  entranoe-fee.  This  payment  most  be  seat  1^  a  Post-oflkoe  Order,  made 
payaUe  to  te  Secretary,  and  cndosed  with  the  certificate  by  the  1st  of 
May :  a  neakct  in  making  svcli  rcmittanee  may  iavalidate  Ihcir  eatry. 


33.  Implements  which  have  been  removed  to  the  trial-field  mvst  be  bnmi^t  back 

to  the  yard)  and  repboed  aeoording  to  their  nraibers,  eltiier  on  Tocsd^ 
evening,  or  Wednesday  morning  before  6  o'clock,  in  the  week  of  show. 

34.  No  fire  will  be  allowed  to  be  lighted  in  the  show-yard  for  any  steam-eogine  or 

other  implement 
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39.  AiUrdMlUportMi  th«  Trial  asd  SzUlxtioQ  of  tte  laptoaenti  hi tppearcA 
in  the  JonriMl,  a  tofj  «f  that  fieoort  wiU  be  dehvered  gimtk  te  toeh 
exhibitors  of  implements  as  may  not  he  members  of  the  fibcie^,  npen  thcdr 
■ukiag  ^plicatoo»fiir  it  to  the  Seeretaiy,  at  No.  12,  Haao^er  scpnre. 

36.  EjUuhitors  of  implaaeftta  will  haift  a  free  ticket  of  admisaum  sent  to  them, 
along  with  their  **  Admission  Order." 

37*  The  Jndges'  decision  will  in  all  cases  be  ted. 

38.  If  a  notice  in  writing  shall  bt  deli^red  to  the  Stewards  that  any  inrentien  is 
considered  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  another  party,  the  imple- 
ment may  still  be  tried  if  selected  by  the  Judges  for  that  pnrpoae ;  and  if 
on  such  trial  the  invention  shonld  he  fimnd  to  merit  the  priae,  the  prize 
shall  be  awarded,  snbject  to  the  oonditioa  of  payment  being  sospoKled  nr  a 
reasonable  period,  to  allow  the  trial  (tf  the  ngfats  of  the  parties  at  law ; 
and  if  no  steps  at  law  are  taken  in  the  next  term,  the  award  shall  be 
absolute. 

30.  Anv  person  who  shall  hare  been  shewn,  to  tiie  satis&etion  of  the  Coondl,  to 
have  been  excluded  from  exhibiting  for  prises  at  the  exhibition  of  any 
society,  in  consequence  of  having  been  conyicted  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
prize  by  giving  a  false  certificate,  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  any 
of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Enghmd,  or  at 
any  of  tJieir  Meetings. 

Instructions  to  the  Judges. 

I.  The  Judges  win  have  the  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tnesday,  for 
making  their  {judication  and  signing  their  awards. 

3.  'Die  Judges  will  be  instructed  neither  to  divide  nor  to  increase  any  of  the 
specific  prizes.  If  they  should  not  award  anjr  qiecifie  prize  mentioned  in  the  Prize 
Sheet,  they  will  be  instructed  not  to  i^>propriate  that  sum  to  any  other  descaription 
of  implement 

3.  If,  in  the  omnion  of  the  Judges,  there  should  be  equality  of  merit,  they 
will  be  instructed  to  make  a  special  report  to  the  Council,  who  will  dedde  on 
tke  award. 

4.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  withhold  any  prize,  if  the^  shall  be  of  opinion* 
that  there  is  not  suffident  merit  in  any  of  the  implements  exhibited  for  such  prize 
to  justify  an  award. 

5.  The  Judges  will  be  requested  to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  q>eeifio 
prizes,  there  are  Ten  of  the  Silver  Medals  which  they  have  the  power  of  distri^ 
buting  in  awards  among  the  Exhibitors  of  such  miscellaneous  articles  as  they  may 
decide  to  possess  snfiicient  merit. 

6.  The  Judges  will  also  be  empowered  to  award  a  Silver  Medal  for  any  new 
prindple  of  eonstmctioa  whidi  they  may  conrider  an  essential  improvement,  even 
though  the  implement  in  wMch  it  is  introduced  should  not  be  adjudged  to  be  the 
best  of  its  class.  In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Judges  to  specify 
cltarlytho  exaet  nature  of  the  fanprofeoient  for  which  the  Medal  is  awarded. 

7.  The  Judges  will  bt  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  Director  their  final  and  com- 
nitte  awpards  <»  all  nrizei  and  medals,  b^ire  they  leave  the  yard,  on  the  evening  of 
Taesday  in  the  wcc&  of  exhibitfton,  In  order  that  the  necessary  placards  may  be 
pittoed  on  the  Prize  Implements. 

8.  The  Judges  will  be  reoacsted  to  observe  that  it  is  left  to  their  ^seretion  to 
select  tim  impfements  for  trial. 

9.  In  makmg  their  decision,  the  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  take  the  selling 
prices  of  the  implements  into  consideration. 

10.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  20th  General 
Regulatioa  above  written. 

II.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  employ  in  the  trial  of  the  steam-engines  an 
apparatus  known  as  a  *<  Force-Resister,"  as  a  test  of  power— such  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  friction-break,  to  supply  and  regulate  the  friction  required  to  balance 
the  power  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  to  show  the  utmost  resistance  for  any  quantity 
of  power  the  engine  on  trial  may  require. 

IS.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  ascertain,  in  every  engine,  and  report  in 
their  award,  whether  regulators  or  governors  are  used  in  the  steam-engines  which 
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they  reoommend  for  prises ;  and  alio  to  ascerti^tt  iht  teaip«ntiire  of  the  water  ur 
the  boileTS  immediate  j  prior  to  the  lightiog  of  the  fires  at  the  coramenoement  ni 
the  trial  of  the  steam-^ffmes. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  ConsoltiBg-Encineer  of  the  Sodetj*  iHio  aets  as  mechanieal 
referee,  two  engineers  will  be  appointed,  who  will  be  sole  Judges  of  sleam-en^iines, 
and  of  steam-power  generally,  considered  in  a  scientific  and  medianical  pomt  of 
Tiew,  withoat  reference  to  the  appli«ition  of  such  power  to  agricnltnral  machinery ; 
and  they  will  be  instmcted  to  report  to  tho  Stewards  in  writing,  for  the  informatioB 
of  the  other  Judges,  a  statement  of  the  power  applied  to  the  machinery  under  the 
consideration  of  any  such  Judges. 

14.  The  other  Judges  will  judge  the  work  done  by  any  agricultural  machine  to 
which  steam  or  other  power  is  apjplied ;  but  they  will  be  instructed  to  pay  every 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  engmeers  in  forming  their  judgment  of  the  work  of 
Hoe  machinery  on  which  th^  are  called  to  a4Judicate. 

15.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed,  that,  in  the  trial  of  machines^  in  every  case 
where  practicable,  steam-power  should  be  adopted  instead  of  horses,  as  the  moit 
accurate  test  of  the  relatiTe  working  of  machinery. 

Instructions  to  the  Stewards. 

1.  The  Director  and  Stewards  of  tbe  Implement-yard  are  instructed  to  take'csre 
that  no  Goyemor  or  Member  of  the  Society,  Member  of  Council,  or  stranger,  be 
admitted  into  the  Implement-yard  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibitioii.  Thiey  are 
also  instructed  not  to  admit  into  the  Trial-yard,  a<Qoining  the  yard,  any  penoo, 
excepting  the  Judges,  and  the  Exhibitors  duriug  the  trial  ox  their  re^ective 
implements. 

2.  The  Stewards  are  empowered  to  make  such  regulations  for  the  trial  of  imple* 
ments  as  they  may  consider  requisite ;  and,  nreriously  to  tiie  time  of  the  Meeting, 
to  place  the  land  which  they  may  select  under  such  culture  and  managemeDt  as 
may  ensure  a  foir  and  wjrfeet  trial. 

3.  The  Stewards  will  be  requested  to  pay  particnlar  attention  to  the  20th  General 
Kegulation  aboye  written. 

4.  The  Director  and  Stewards  of  the  Yard  are  requested  to  report  the  names  of 
the  parties  who  haye  not  exhibited  any  of  the  implements  entered  by  them,  or  who 
neglect  topay  the  fines. 

5.  All  Exhibitors'  senrants  in  charge  of  unplements  will  be  subject  to  the  orders 
Of  the  Director  and  Stewards. 

6.  The  Council  also  delegates  foil  power  to  tiie  Director  and  Stewards  to  enforce 
all  the  above  Regulations. 

«^«  AU  Exhibitors  and  persona  admittsd  into  the  Showjford  ^all  be  swfy'eci  to  tht 
MuUSf  Orders,  and  Regulations  tifthe  Council, 

*/  As  the  Prize  Sheets  of  the  So<ne^r  are  finally  settied  eadi  year  by  theCoundl, 
at  a  date  prescribed  by  the  Bye-Laws,  no  alteration  in  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  Prises  offered  by  the  Society  for  any  particular  year  can  be 
made  after  such  established  data.  Cheques  for  the  amount  of  prises 
awarded  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  drawn  at  the  first 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  London  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
August,  and  when  duly  signed  are  forwarded  by  post  to  the  reqpecdvo 
parties. 

By  Order  of  the  Council^ 

JAMES  HUDSON,  Secretary. 
London^  Aug,  6,  1851. 
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PRIZES  FOR  1852  and  1854 

AU  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  open 
to  general  competition. 

*^*  Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the  heads 

enumerated. 


L— PRIZES  FOB  1852. 
I.  Farming  of  Cumberland* 

Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

1.  Description  of  strata  and  soils  of  the  county. 

2.  Peculiarities  of  climate  as  they  affect  crops. 

3.  Effect  of  elevation  on  the  farming  of  the  county. 

4.  Description  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  improved  system  of 

fanning. 

5.  Extent  to  which  draining  has  been  practised  and  is  still  required. 

6.  Whether  hill-side  irrigation  has  been  tried,  and  to  what  extent 

it  would  be  applicable? 

7.  Improvements  made  since  the  Report  of  J.  Bailey  and  G. 

CuUey  in  1805,  and  to  what  extent  still  required  ? 

II.  Farming  of  Herefordshire. 

Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming 
of  Herefordshire. 

1.  The  character  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  the  county. 

2.  The  use  of  lime  as  manure,  to  what  soils  (if  any)  it  is  confined, 

and  whether  its  employment  is  at  all  diminished  by^high 
farming. 

3.  Mann&cture  of  perry. 

4.  Effect  of  soil  on  the  growth  of  timber-trees. 
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5.  The  suitableness  or  otherwise  of  the  farm  buildings  to  improved 

husbandry. 

6.  The  extent  of  under-draining  effected  in  the  county. 

7.  Improvements  made  since  the  R^K>rt  of  J.  Duncombe  in  1805, 

and  to  what  extent  still  required. 


III.   Manupactuiie  op  Beet-Root  Sugab. 

Thibtt  Sovebeions  will  be  given  for  the  best  account  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  Beet-Boot. 

1.  The  cultivation  of  the  root  for  this  purpose  in  France,  Bd- 

gium,  or  Germany,  and  the  extent  to  which  high  manuring 
afiPects  its  saccharine  contents. 

2.  Whether  mangold-wurzel  is  applicable  to  the  manu&ctuie  of 

sugar? 

3.  Manufacture  of  sugar  according  to  the  latest  improved  processes. 

4.  Disposal  of  the  refuse  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  extraction 

of  salts,  or  feeding  of  cattle. 

5.  Comparison  of  profit  per  acre  frcmi  production  of  sugar  or  com 

at  present  prices. 

rv.  Seeds. 

TwBHTY  SoTBBBiOHS  Will  be  given  for  the  beiC  £«ay  on  the 
Management  of  the  Clovers,  Bye-grass,  &c.y  with  the  best 
remedy  for  clover-sickness. 

V.   UWDEBWOOIJ. 

Twenty  Soyebeions  will  be  given  for  the  best  account  of  the 
Cultivation  and  Management  of  Underwood,  founded  upoo 
actual  experience. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  when  it  has  been  recently  planted, 

the  mode  of  preparing  it. 

2.  The  average  number  of  plants  per  acre. 
8.  The  descr^tion  of  underwood  growing. 

4.  The  best  sorts  to  be  planted. 

5.  The  cost  of  fencing  and  draining. 

6.  The  comparative  produce  of  not  less  than  5  acres  imdsr  the 

common,  and  under  an  improved  system  of  management 
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YI.  Hebeditabt  Diseases  and  Defects. 

Twenty  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  account  of  those 
Diseases  in  the  Horse  and  the  Ox  which  either  are  or  may 
become  hereditary. — ^As  the  Sheep  and  the  Pig  may  probably 
form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  prize,  competitors  are  re- 
quested to  confine  themselves  in  this  Essay  expressly  to  the 
Horse  and  the  Ox. 

Vn.  Any  othee  Agbicultural  Subject. 

Twenty  Sovebeigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  any  otner 
Agricultural  subject. 

Vm.  Steam  and  otheb  Motive  Poweb. 

Thibty  Sovebeigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  Steam  and  other  Motive  Power  applicable  to  Agri- 
cultural purposes. 

1.  The  best  mode  of  applying  horse-power. 

2.  The  best  mode  of  applying  water-power. 

3.  The  best  mode  of  applying  fixed  steam-power. 

4.  The  best  mode  of  applying  moveable  steam-power. 

5.  Purposes  to  which  power  is  applicable^  as  thrashing,  chaff- 

cutting,  &c. 

The  Essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  12,  Hanover  Square^  London^ 
on  or  brfore  March  1,  1853. 


II.— PRIZE  FOR  1854. 

Guano. 

Fifty  Sovebeigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  account  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Guano ;  with  suggestions  for  the 
discovery  of  any  new  source  of  supply,  accompanied  by 
specimens. 


TJw  Essays  competing  for  this  Prize  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Match  1, 1854. 


•»•  Contributorf  of  Papert  are  requested  to  retain  Copies  of  their  Communicatioiif, 
as  the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  fur  their  return. 

VOL.  XII.  ^ 
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RULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 


1.  All  informttion  ^ntAined  in  PriEe  Essaji  tball  b«  foonded  on  experi- 
ence or  obsertatioa,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  sources. 

2.  DrftwiofSy  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a  stated  tcile, 
shall  accompanj  writings  requiring  them. 

3.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  and  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  numbor  of 
that  subject  in  the  Prize  List  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.* 

4.  The  President  or  Chairman  ef  the  Council  for  the  time  bebf  shall  ODen 
the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prise  ou 
been  awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empowered  to 
open  the  motto-paper  of  such  Essays,  not  obtaining  the  Prize,  as  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society *s  objects,  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  paper  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Journal  Committee. 

6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  prizes  shall  belong  to  the  Sodet^, 
who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  |uiy  part  of  soch 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bomid  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  consider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  Bhall  be  accnately  det^ed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which  calculations 
are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  priee  shall  be  ^ven  fix*  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 
Society. 

*  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  their  motto  on  the  paper  on  which  their  Dsmei 
are  written,  as  well  as  on  the  envelope. 
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1851—1852. 
THK  EARL  OF  DUCIE. 


Cruijtecij. 


Acland,  Sir  Tbomai  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Braybroolce,  Lord 

Challouer,  Colonel 

Clire,  Hon.  Robert  Henry,  M.P. 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jas.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Neeld,  Jowph,  M.P. 


Portman,  Lord 
Ptuey,  Philip,  M.P. 
Richmond,  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Duke  of 
Spencer,  Earl 
Sutherland,  Duke  of 


Via-VxtiitinM. 


Barker,  Thomas  Raymond 
Chichester,  Earl  of 
Downshire,  Marquis  of 
Ducie,  Earl  of 
Rgmont,  Earl  of 
Exeter,  Marquis  of 


Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Hill,  Viscount 
Wellington,  Duke  of 
Yarborough,  Earl  of 


AshburtOM,  Lord 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

12,  Hanoveb  Square,  Saturday,  December  13,  1851. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that,  since  the  last  General  Meet- 
ing, 132  Members  have  been  elected,  69  have  died,  and  149 
have  been  removed  from  the  list ;  so  that  the  Society  consists 
accordingly  of — 

91  Life  Governors, 
158  Annual  Governors, 
690  Life  Members, 
4076  Annual  Members,  and 
19  Honorary  Members: 

making  a  total  of  5034  Members  on  the  list  of  the  Society  at  the 
present  time.  The  Council  have  filled  up  the  vacancy  in  their 
body  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Law  Hodges,  M.P.  for  West  Kent. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  highly  favourable  state : 
the  floating  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  being 
equal  to  the  discharge  of  current  claims  ;  while  the  Council  have 
been  enabled  to  purchase  Stock  in  Government  Securities  to  the 
amount  of  11,190/.,  on  account  of  the  investment  of  life-compo- 
sitions of  Governors  and  Members,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  originally  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Society. 

The  Windsor  Meeting  has  been  held,  under  most  gratifying 
circumstances,  and  with  perfect  success.  The  Members  were 
honoured  on  the  occasion  by  the  gracious  presence  of  her  Majesty 
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the  Queen,  the  Royal  Patroness  of  the  Society ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  as  one  of  its  Governors,  evinced  a  lively 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting,  and  with  kind 
condescension  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  Pavilion,  with  2000  guests 
of  the  Society,  whom  he  most  heartily  bid  welcome  to  the  Home 
Park.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  the  Local  Committee, 
with  the  most  zealous  co-operation,  anticipated  and  executed  the 
wishes  of  the  Council  on  every  point  connected  with  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  the  Society,  and  the  perfect  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the  borough.  The  railway  arrangements 
were  in  every  respect  as  complete  as  the  increased  pressure  of 
traffic  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  would  allow  ;  and  the  Stock 
of  the  Exhibitors  was  liberally 'conveyed  free  of  charge,  in  both 
directions,  by  the  principal  railway  companies  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  number  of  the  stock,  the  variety  of  the  breeds, 
and  the  high  character  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  animals  exhi- 
bited, rendered  the  Show  at  Windsor  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  or  any  other  country  : 
and,  notwithstanding  the  increased  expenses  attending  so  large  an 
exhibition,  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Meeting  will  be  found  to 
present  a  result  more  favourable  to  the  Society  than  on  any 
former  occasion. 

The  Council  have  arranged  that  the  Lewes  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  12th  of  July  next. 
They  have  also  decided  on  the  Prizes  to  be  offered  at  that  meet- 
ing, for  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery,  and  for  Live 
Stock  intended  for  breeding  purposes.  The  former  include 
important  additions,  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  and  Machinists  more  strongly  to  the  different 
degrees  of  motive  power  required  by  farmers  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  its  convenient  adaptation  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses :  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  trial  of  the  efficiency  of  those  reaping 
machines  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  subsequently  to 
the   period  when  the  Prize  Sheet  for  Implements  was  arranged 
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by  the  G>uncil  for  the  year  1852.  The  latter  comprise  distinct 
classes  of  prizes  for  the  Sussex  breed  of  Cattle,  the  Romney 
Marsh  or  Kentish  Sheep,  and  Domestic  Poultry ;  having 
reference  respectively  to  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  constituting  the  district  of  the  Country  Meeting  to  be 
held  next  year  at  Lewes.  They  have  made  the  rule  more 
stringent  by  which  fines  are  levied  on  exhibitors  for  not  send- 
ing to  the  show  the  stock  they  have  entered,  and  for  which 
the  Society  provide  accommodation  in  the  show-yard.  They  have 
resolved  that  no  prize  of  the  Society  shall  be  given  to  bulls 
exceeding  five  years  old  ;  they  have  limited  the  competition 
in  the  class  of  agricultural  stallions  hitherto  known  as  that  of  any 
age,  to  horses  that  are  above  two  years  old  ;  and  they  have  decided 
to  require  in  the  class  of  three  years*  old  heifers  not  in  milk  the 
same  certificate  as  in  the  case  of  incalf-cows  not  in  milk,  before 
paying  the  amount  of  the  prize,  namely,  a  certificate  that  such 
incalf-heifer  had  in  due  course  produced  a  live  calf.  The  Coun- 
cil have  under  their  anxious  consideration  two  most  important 
questions  connected  with  their  Country  Meeting :  namely,  the 
best  mode  of  appointing  the  Judges,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  their  attention  should  be  directed  to  a  veterinary  inspection 
of  the  animals.  The  Council  consider  that  the  stock  to  which 
the  prizes  of  the  Society  are  awarded  ought  not  only  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges  to  be  the  best  specimens  of  their  particular 
class  in  the  yard,  but  that  in  condition  and  function  they  ought 
also  to  be  fully  qualified  to  propagate  their  species,  without  com- 
municating to  their  offspring  any  tendency  to  hereditary  disease 
or  imperfection ;  and,  in  order  more  clearly  to  call  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  tendency  might  be  apprehended, 
the  Council  have  offered  a  prize  of  20/.  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
subject.  The  Council  have  received  from  Colonel  Le  Couteur 
the  scale  of  points  for  Jersey  cattle,  which  has  been  found  so 
satisfactory  in  enabling  the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  that  island  to  arrive  at  uniform  decisions.  At  his 
request  these  points  were  placed  by  the  Council  in  the  hands  of 
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tbe  Judges  of  Channel  Islands'  cattle  at  Windsor;  and  the 
award  of  the  first  prize  in  that  class,  although  made  to  an  animal 
bred  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  as  well  as  the  other  awards,  have,  it  is 
believed,  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Channel  Islands'  breeders. 
This  scale  of  points,  and  the  accompanying  illustrations,  having 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  publication,  in  the 
hope  that  an  equally  successful  attempt  may  be  made  for  other 
breeds  of  cattle  in  England,  the  Journal  Committee  have  directed 
their  insertion  in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
Council  have  given  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  the 
show-yard  at  Lewes,  and  have  decided  that  a  pavilion  for  the 
great  dinner  shall  be  constructed  to  accommodate  1000  persons. 
At  their  request.  Professor  Simonds  has  kindly  consented  to 
deliver  a  lecture  in  the  week  of  the  Lewes  Meeting,  on  such 
practical  and  important  questions  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment and  diseases  of  animals  on  a  farm,  as  may  be  considered 
most  interesting  for  the  purpose.  The  position  of  Lewes  in 
reference  to  the  Southdown  district,  its  immediate  vicinity  to 
Brighton,  its  connexion  by  a  navigable  river  with  the  sea,  and  its 
direct  railway  communication  with  London  and  the  West  of 
England,  will  no  doubt  render  it  a  place  of  convenient  access  both 
to  the  breeders  of  Sussex,  the  members  and  exhibitors  of  the 
Society,  and  the  public  generally,  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting ;  while  the  great  facilities  offered  by  the  authorities  of  the 
borough,  and  the  immediate  residence  of  so  many  active  members 
of  the  Society,  will  secure  the  most  advants^eous  arrangements 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  reported  to  the  Council  the 
progress  of  the  communications  he  was  requested  by  them  to 
enter  into  with  Viscount  Palmerston,  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  on  the  subject  of 
a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  guano  to  this  country.  His 
Lordship  has  signified  his  entire  willingness  to  lend  every  aid  in 
furtherance  of  this  important  object,  by  requesting  the  Admiralty 
to  instruct  the  commander  of  every  ship  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy 
to  search  for  deposits  of  guano  in  the  rainless  regions  within  the 
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tropics,  and  every  surgeon  of  such  ships  to  be  prepared  to 
examine  on  the  spot  the  amount  and  quality  of  each  deposit  of 
guano  that  may  be  discovered ;  the  search  for  mineral  phosphate 
of  lime  in  any  part  of  the  world  being  also  included  in  this 
instruction.  Lord  Palmerston  having  also  stated  his  desire  that 
the  Council  should  draw  up  a  code  of  such  instructions  and 
queries  they  would  wish  to  have  distributed  by  the  Admiralty, 
they  have  requested  the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  Society  to 
prepare  these  instructions  and  queries  accordingly.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  most  gratifying  participation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  a  question  affecting  in  so  high  a  degree  the  cause 
of  practical  agriculture  will  be  received  with  satisfaction  by  the 
Society ;  and  these  measures  of  the  Government,  with  the  Prize 
of  50/.  already  offered  by  the  Society  for  a  statement  of  the 
geographical  distribution  and  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of 
guano,  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  interesting  details  and  important 
results.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  large  proportion  of  ammonia 
resulting  from  guano  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  essential 
value,  it  will  be  an  important  object  to  discover  a  mode  by  which 
a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  that  valuable  element  may  be 
obtained.  The  simple  and  effectual  modes  now  available  for 
detecting  adulteration  in  the  guano  of  commerce  ought  to  prevent 
the  great  loss  and  disappointment  to  which  farmers  at  the  present 
time  are  very  liable ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  Professor 
Way  has  reduced  his  charge  for  an  analysis  of  this  manure  to  a 
rate  which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  every  farmer  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  guard  himself  by  this  analysis  from  fraud. 

The  Journals  of  the  Society  contain  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  Professor  Way's  Chemical  Investigations,  instituted 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  Society  ; 
and  the  Lectures  which  he  has  delivered  to  the  Members  since 
the  last  General  Meeting,  09  the  agricultural  employment  of  lime 
and  gypsum,  have  been  valuable  in  themselves,  and  have  led  to 
interesting  practical  discussions. 

The  Council  have  taken  means  to  bring  before  the  Members 
various  suggestions  made  during  the  past  year  for  extending  in 
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this  country  the  growth  of  Flax  as  an  agricultural  crop.  The 
conditions  of  soil  and  culture,  the  management  of  fibre,  and  the 
question  of  there  being  or  not  a  sure  market  for  its  sale,  are  prac- 
tical and  prudential  considerations,  which  will  no  doubt  of  them- 
selves engage  the  attention  of  fanners,  without  any  special  caution 
being  given  to  them  by  the  Council ;  who,  although  well  aware 
that  there  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  yet  feel  at  the  same  time  that  at 
present  adequate  means  are  not  generally  available  for  taking  the 
crop  off  the  grower's  hands. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  have  the  continued  satisfaction  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  gradual  and  vigorous 
development  of  the  Society  in  its  practical  and  useful  objects, 
and  to  the  addition  of  new  members  to  its  list  from  among  the 
friends  of  agricultural  improvement  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)  JAMES  HUDSON, 

Secretary. 
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